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VOL.  IV. 


A 


TO  DAVID  GARDINER,  Esq. 


CORNET  IN  SJR  JOHN  COPE's  REGIMENT  OF  DRAGOONS. 


DEAR  SIR, 

While  my  heart  is  following  you,  with  a  truly  paternal  solicitude,  through 
all  the  dangers  of  military  life,  in  which  you  are  thus  early  engaged,  anxious 
for  your  safety  amidst  the  instruments  of  death,  and  the  far  more  dangerous 
allurements  of  vice,  I  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  being  able,  at  length,  though 
after  such  long  delays,  to  put  into  your  hands  the  memoirs  with  which  I  now 
present  you.  They  contain  many  particulars,  which  would  have  been  worthy 
of  your  attentive  notice,  had  they  related  to  a  person  of  the  most  distant  na* 
tion  or  age:  But  they  will,  1  doubt  not,  conmiand  your  peculiar  regard,  as 
they  are  sacred  to  the  memory  of  that  excellent  man,  fr>)m  whom  you  had 
the  honour  to  derive  your  birth,  and  by  whose  gencrou;;  and  affectionate  care 
you  have  been  laid  under  all  the  obligations  which  the  best  of  fathers  could 
confer  on  a  most  beloved  son. 

Here,  Sir,  you  see  a  gentleman,  M'ho,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
and  religious  education,  added  to  every  natural  accomplishment  that  could 
render  him  most  agreeable,  entered,  before  he  had  attained  the  stature  of  a 
man,  on  those  arduous  and  generous  services  to  which  you  are  devoted,  and 
behaved  in  them  with  a  gallantry  and  courage,  which  will  always  give  a 
splepdourto  his  name  among  the  British  soldiery,  and  render  him  an  example 
to  all  officers  of  his  rank.  But,  alas !  amidst  all  the  intrepidity  of  ihe  martial 
hero,  yqu  see  hiin  vanquished  by  the  blandishments  of  pleasure,  and,  in  chase 
of  it,  plunging  himself  into  follies  and  vices,  for  which  no  want  of  education  or 
genius  could  have  been  a  sufticient  excuse.  You  behold  him  urging  the 
ignoble  and  fatal  pursuit,  unmoved  by  the  terrors  which  death  was  continually 
darting  around  him,  and  the  most  signal  deliverances  by  which  Providence 
again  and  again  rescued  him  from  those  terr(>rs,  till  at  length  he  was  reclaim- 
ed by  an  ever-memorable  interposition  of  divine  grace.  'I'hen  you  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  become,  in  good  earnest,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and, 
by  speedy  advances,  growing  up  into  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  ;  his  mind 
continually  filled  with  the  great  ideas  which  the  gospel  of  our  Redeemer  sug- 
gests, and  bringing  the  blessed  influence  of  its  sublime  principles  info  every 
reflation  of  military  and  civil,  of  public  and  domestic  life.  You  trace  him 
persevering  in  a  steady  and  uniform  course  of  goodness,  through  a  long  series 
of  honourable  and  prosperous  years,  the  delight  of  all  that  were  so  happy  as 
to  know  him,  and,  in  his  sphere,  the  most  faithful  guardian  of  his  country; 
till  at  last,  worn  out  with  honourable  labours,  and  broken  with  infirmities 
which  they  had  hastened  upon  him  before  the  time,  you  see  him  fprgetting 
them  at  once,  at  the  call  of  duty  and  providence;  with  all  the  generous  ardour 
of  his  most  vigorous  days  rushing  on  the  enemies  of  religion  and  libertv,  sus- 
taining their  shock  with  the  most  deliberate  fortitude,  when  deserted  by  those 
that  should  have  supported  him,  and  ciieerfully  sacrificing  the  little  remains 
of  a  mortal  life  in  the  triumphant  views  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  noble  object  I  present  to  your  view;  and  you  will,  I 
hope,  fix  your  eye  continually  upon  it,  and  will  never  allow  yourself  for  one 
clay  to  forget,  that  thjs  illustrious  man  is  Colonel  Gardiner,  your  ever  honour- 
ed lather;  who,  having  approved      fuklHy  to  the  death,  and  received  a 
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croxL'ii  of  life,  seems,  as  it  were,  by  wliat  you  liere  read,  to  be  calling  out  to  you 
from  amiilst  the  cloud  of  ivitiiesses  with  wliicii  you  are  surrounded,  and  urging 
you,  by  every  generous,  lender,  filial  sentiment,  to  mark  the  footsteps  of  his 
christian  race,  and  strenuously  to  maintain  that  combat,  where  the  victory  is, 
through  divine  grace,  certain;  and  the  prize,  an  eternal  kingdom  in  the  heavens. 

The  last  lunnber  of  the  Appendix  introduces  a  most  worthy  triumvirate 
of  your  father's  friends,  following  him  through  the  same  heroic  path,  to  an 
end  like  his;  and  witii pleasure  pouring  forth  their  lives  in  blood,  for  the  res- 
cue and  preservation  of  their  dearer  country.  And  I  trust,  the  eloquence  of 
their  examples  will  be  prevalent  with  many,  to  emulate  tlie  many  virtues  for 
■which  they  were  conspicuous. 

My  hopes,  Sir,  tiiat  all  these  powerful  motives  will  especially  have  their 
full  eflicacy  on  you,  are  greatly  cncou'-aged  by  tiie  certainty  which  I  have  of 
your  being  well  acquainted  with  the  evidence  of  Christianity  in  its  full  extent ; 
a  criminal  ignorance  of  whicli,  in  the  midst  of  great  advantages  for  learning 
them,  leaves  so  many  of  our  young  people  a  prey  to  deism,  and  so  to  vice 
and  ruin,  whicli  generally  bring  up  its  rear.  My  life  would  be  a  continual 
burden  to  me,  if  1  had  not  a  consciousness  in  the  fight  of  God,  that  during  the 
years  in  which  the  important  trust  of  your  education  was  committed  to  my 
care,  I  had  laid  before  you  the  proofs  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
in  what  I  assuredly  esteem  to  be,  with  regard  to  the  judgment,  if  they  are 
carefully  examined,  an  irresistible  light ;  and  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  at- 
tend them  with  those  addresses  which  might  be  most  likely  to  impress  your 
heart.  You  have  not,  dear  Sir,  forgotten,  and  I  am  confident  you  can  never 
entirely  forget,  the  assiduity  with  which  1  have  laboured  to  form  your  mind, 
not  only  to  what  might  be  ornamental  to  you  in  human  life,  but,  above  all,  to 
a  true  taste  of  what  is  really  excellent,  and  an  early  contempt  of  those  vanities 
by  which  tlie  generality  of  our  youth,  especially  in  your  station,  are  debased, 
enervated,  and  undone.  My  private,  as  well  as  public  addresses  for  this  pur- 
pose, will,  I  know,  be  remembered  by  you,  and  the  tears  of  tenderness  with 
which  they  have  so  often  been  accompanied:  And  may  they  be  so  remem- 
bered, that  they  who  are  most  tenderly  concerned,  maybe  comforted  under 
the  loss  of  such  an  inestimable  friend  as  Colonel  Gardiner,  by  seeing  that  his 
character,  in  all  its  most  amiable  and  resplendent  parts,  lives  in  you ;  and 
that,  how  difficult  soever  it  may  be  to  act  up  to  that  height  of  expectation, 
■with  which  the  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  fixed  on  the  son  of  such  a  father, 
you  are,  in  the  strength  of  divine  grace,  attempting  it;  at  least  are  following 
him  with  generous  emulation  and  with  daily  solicitude,  that  the  steps  maybe 
less  unequal ! 

May  the  Lord  God  of  your  father,  and  I  will  add,  of  both  your  pious 
and  honourable  parents,  animate  your  heart  more  and  more  with  such  views 
and  sentiments  as  these!  May  he  guard  your  life  amidst  every  scene  of  dan- 
ger, to  be  a  protection  and  blessing  to  those  that  are  yet  unborn ;  ancj  may 
he  give  you,  in  some  far  distant  period  of  time,  to  resign  it  by  a  gentler  dis- 
solution than  the  hero  from  whom  you  sprung;  or,  if  unerring  Wisdom  appoint 
itothcrwise,  to  end  it  with  equal  glory  ! 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  ever  faithful. 

Affectionate  Friend,  and 
Obliged  humble  Servant, 

P.  DODDRIDGE. 

NorOmiptan,  July  1,  1747. 
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REMARKABLE  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE 

OF  THE 

HON.  COLONEL  JAMES  GARDINER. 


§  I.  W  HEN  I  promised  the  public  some  larger  account  of 
the  life  and  character  of  this  illustrious  person  than  I  could  con- 
veniently insert  in  my  sermon  on  the  sad  occasion  of  his  death, 
I  was  secure,  that  if  Providence  continued  my  capacity  of  writ- 
ing, I  should  not  wholly  disappoint  the  expectation  :  For  I  was 
furnished  with  a  variety  of  particulars,  which  appeared  to  me 
worthy  of  general  notice,  in  consequence  of  that  intimate 
friendship  with  which  he  had  honoured  me  during  the  six  last 
years  of  his  life ;  a  friendship  which  led  hiui  to  open  his  heart 
to  me  in  repeated  conversations,  with  an  unbounded  confidence 
(as  he  then  assured  me,  beyond  what  he  had  with  any  other 
man  living),  so  far  as  religious  experiences  were  concerned; 
and  I  had  also  received  several  very  valuable  letters  from  him, 
during  the  time  of  our  absence  from  each  other,  which  contain- 
ed most  genuine  and  edifying  traces  of  his  christian  character. 
But  I  hoped  farther  to  learn  many  valuable  particulars  from  the 
papers  of  his  own  closet,  and  from  his  letters  to  other  friends, 
as  well  as  from  what  they  more  circumstantially  knew  concern- 
ing him  :  I  therefore  determined  to  delay  the  execution  of  my 
promise  till  I  could  enjoy  these  advantages,  for  performing  it  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  ;  nor  have  I,  on  the  whole,  reason 
to  regret  that  determination. 

§  2.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  all  the  causes  which 
concurred  to  retard  these  expected  assistances  for  almost  a  whole 
year;  the  chief  of  them  were,  the  tedious  languishing  illness  of 
his  afflicted  lady,  through  whose  hands  it  was  proper  tbft  papers 
should  pass  ;  together  with  the  confusion  into  which  the  rebels 
had  thrown  them,  when  they  ransacked  his  seat  at  Bankton, 
where  most  of  them  were  deposited.  But  having  now  received 
such  of  them  as  have  escaped  their  voracious  hands,  and  eould 
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conveniently  be  collected  and  transmitted,  I  set  myself  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  perform  what  I  esteem  not  merely  a  tribute 
of  jTratilude  to  tlie  memory  of  my  in  valuable  friend  (tiiough 
never  was  the  memory  of  any  mortal  man  more  precious  and 
sacred  to  me),  but  out  of  duty  to  God,  and  to  my  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  for  I  have  a  most  cheerful  hope,  that  tlie  narrative  I  am 
now  to  write,  will,  under  the  divine  blessing,  be  a  means  of 
spreading,  what  of  all  things  in  the  world  every  benevolent 
heart  will  most  desire  to  spread,  a  w^irm  and  lively  sense  of 
religion. 

§  3.  My  own  heart  has  been  so  much  edified  and  animated 
by  what  I  have  read  in  the  memoirs  of  persons  who  have  been 
eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety,  that  I  cannot  but  wish  the  trea- 
sihre  may  be  more  and  more  increased  :  and  I  would  hope  the 
■world  may  gather  the  like  valuable  fruits  from  the  life  1  am  now 
attempting ;  not  only  as  it  will  contain  ver}'  singular  circum- 
stances, which  may  excite  a  general  curiosity,  but  f^s  it  comes 
attended  with  some  other  particular  advantages. 

§  4.  The  reader  is  here  to  survey  a  character  of  such 
eminent  and  various  goodness,  as  might  demand  veneration,  and 
inspire  him  with  a  desire  to  imitate  it  too,  had  it  appeared  in 
the  obscurest  rank  ;  but  it  will  surely  command  some  peculiar 
regard,  Avhen  viewed  in  so  elevated  and  important  a  station, 
especially  as  it  shone,  not  in  ecclesiastical,  but  military  life, 
■where  the  temptations  are  so  many,  and  the  prevalency  of  the 
contrary  character  so  great,  that  it  may  seem  no  inconsiderable 
praise  and  felicity  to  be  free  from  dissolute  vice,  and  to  retain 
what,  in  most  other  professions,  might  be  esteemed  only  a  medio- 
crity of  virtue.  It  may  surely,  with  the  highest  justice,  be 
expected,  that  the  title  and  bravery  of  Colonel  Gardiner  will 
invite  many  of  our  officers  and  soldiers,  to  whom  his  name  has 
been  long  honourable  and  dear,  to  peruse  this  account  of  him 
with  some  peculiar  attention  :  In  consequence  of  which  it  may 
be  a  means  of  increasing  the  number  and  brightening  the  cha- 
racter of  those  who  are  already  adorning  their  office,  their 
country,  and  their  religion  ;  and  of  reclaiming  those  who  will 
see  rather  what  they  ought  to  be,  than  what  they  arc.  On  the 
whole,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  sword,  I  would  particidarly  ofler 
these  memoirs,  as  theirs  by  so  distinguished  a  title ;  yet  I  am 
firmly  persuaded  there  are  none  whose  office  is  so  sacred,  or 
whose  proficiency  in  the  religious  life  is  so  advanced,  but  they 
may  find  something  to  demand  their  thankfulness,  and  to 
awaken  tlieir  emulation. 

§  5.  Colonel  James  Gardiner,  of  whom  we  write,  was  the 
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son  of  Captain  Patrick  Gardiner,  of  the  family  of  Torwoodhead, 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Hodge,  of  the  family  of  Gladsmuir.  The  cap- 
tain, Avho  was  master  of  a  handsome  estate,  served  many  years 
in  the  army  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  and  died  abroad 
with  the  British  forces  in  Germany,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Hochstedt,  through  the  fatigues  he  underwent  in  the  duties  of 
that  celebrated  campaign.  He  had  a  company  in  the  regiment 
of  foot  once  commanded  by  Colonel  Hodge,  his  valiant  brother- 
in-law,  who  was  slain  at  the  head  of  that  regiment  (my  memo- 
rial from  Scotland  says),  at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk,  which  was 
fought  in  the  year  1692. 

§  6.  Mrs.  Gardiner,  our  Colonel's  mother,  was  a  lady  of  a 
very  valuable  character,  but  it  pleased  God  to  exercise  her  with 
very  uncommon  trials ;  for  she  not  only  lost  her  husband  and 
her  brother  in  the  service  of  their  country,  as  before  related, 
but  also  her  eldest  son,  Mr.  Robert  Gardiner,  on  the  day  which 
completed  the  i6th  year  of  his  age,  at  the  siege  of  Namur  in 
1695.  But  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  God  blessed  these 
various  and  heavy  afflictions  as  the  means  of  forming  her  to  that 
eminent  degree  of  piety,  which  will  render  her  memory  honour- 
able as  long  as  it  continues. 

§  7.  Her  second  son,  the  Avorthy  person  of  whom  I  anti 
now  to  give  a  more  particular  account,  was  born  at  Carriden  in 
Linlithgowshire,  on  the  10th  of  January,  A.  D.  1687-8,  the 
memorable  year  of  that  glorious  revolution,  which  he  justly 
esteemed  among  the  happiest  of  all  events  ;  so  that,  when  he 
•  was  slain  in  the  defence  of  those  liberties,  which  God  then,  by 
so  gracious  a  providence,  rescued  from  utter  destruction,  i.  e. 
-  on  the  21st  of  September  1745,  he  was  aged  fifty-seven  years, 
eight  months,  and  eleven  days. 

§  8.  The  annual  return  of  his  birth-day  was  observed  by 
him,  in  the  later  and  better  years  of  his  l,fe,  in  a  manner  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  commonly  practised  ;  for  instead  of  making 
It  a  day  of  festivity,  I  am  told,  he  rath(;r  distinguished  it  as  a 
sea.son  of  more  than  ordinary  humiliation  before  God  ;  both  in 
commcn)oiation  of  those  mercies  which  he  received  in  the  first 
opening  of  life,  and  imder  an  affectionate  sense,  as  well  as  of 
his  long  alienation  from  the  great  author  and  support  of  his  be- 
ifig,  and  of  the  many  iniperfections  which  he  lamented  in  the 
best  of  his  days  and  services. 

§9.1  have  not  met  with  many  things  remarkable  concern- 
ing the  early  years  of  his  life,  only  that  his  mother  took  care  to 
instruct  him  with  great  tenderness  and  aflection  in  the  princij)les 
of  true  Christianity.  He  was  also  trained  up  in  human  literature 
at  the  school  at  Linlithgow,  where  he  made  a  vi.rv  conilderuble 
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progress  in  the  languages,  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  quote 
some  passages  of  the  latin  classics  very  pertinently  ;  though  his 
employment  in  life,  and  the  various' turns  Avhich  his  mind  took 
under  different  impulses  in  succeeding  years,  prevented  him 
from  cultivating  such  studies. 

§  10.  The  good  efl'ects  of  his  mother's  prudent  and  exem- 
plary care  were  not  so  conspicuous  as  she  wished  and  hoped  in 
the  younger  part  of  her  son's  life;  yet  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe  they  were  not  entirely  lost.  As  they  were  probably  the 
occasion  of  many  convictions,  which  in  his  younger  years  were 
overborne  ;  so  I  doubt  not,  tliat  when  religious  impressions 
took  that  strong  hold  of  his  heart,  which  they  afterwards  did, 
that  stock  of  knowledge  which  had  been  so  early  laid  up  in  his 
mind,  w'as  found  of  considerable  service.  And  I  have  heard 
tiiem  make  tlie  observation,  as  an  encouragement  to  parents 
and  other  pious  friends,  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  hope  for  those 
good  consequences  of  it  which  may  not  immediately  appear. 

§  11.  Could  his  mother  or  a  very  religious  aunt,  (of  whose 
good  instructions  and  exhortations  I  have  often  heard  him  speak 
•with  pleasure),  have  prevailed,  he  would  not  have  thought  of  a 
military  life ;  from  which  it  is  no  wonder  these  ladies  endeavour- 
ed to  dissuade  him,  considering  the  mournful  experience  they 
had  of  the  dangrers  attendinor  it,  and  the  dear  relatives  thev  had 
lost  already  by  it.  But  it  suited  his  taste;  and  the  ardour  of 
his  spirit,  animated  by  the  persuasions  of  a  friend,  who  greatly 
urged  it*,  was  not  to  be  restrained.  Nor  Avill  the  reader  won- 
der, that,  thus  excited  and  supported,  it  easily  overbore  their 
tender  remonstrances,  when  he  knows  that  this  lively  youth 
fought  three  duels  before  he  attained  to  the  stature  of  a  man, 
in  one  of  Avhich,  when  he  Avas  about  eight  years  old,  he  received, 
from  a  boy  much  older  than  himself,  a  wound  in  his  right  cheek, 
the  scar  of  which  was  always  very  apparent.  The  false  sense 
of  honour  which  instigated  him  to  it  might  seem  indeed  some- 
thing excusable,  in  these  unripened  years,  and  considering  the 
pi-ofession  of  his  father,  brother  and  uncle;  but  I  have  often 
heard  him  mention  this  rashness  with  that  regret  which  the  re- 
tlcction  would  naturally  give  to  so  wise  and  good  a  man  in  the 
maturity  of  life.  And  I  have  been  informed,  that  after  his  re- 
markal)le  conversion,  he  declined  accepting  a  challenge,  with 
this  calm  and  truly  great  rc])ly,  which,  in  a  nian  of  his  ex- 
perienced bravery,  was  exceeding  graceful  :  "  I  fear  sinning, 
thougli  you  know  I  do  fiot  fear  fighting." 

*  I  suppose  tills  ti)  liavc  been  Tng^dier  General  Rue,  wlio  had  from  his  child- 
hood a  peculiar  an'ct  tioii  tor  hiui. 
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§  12.  He  served  first  as  a  cadet,  which  must  have  been  very 
early;  and  then,  at  fourteen  years  old,  he  bore  an  ensign's  com- 
mission in  a  Scotch  regiment  in  the  Dutch  service:  in  which  he 
continued  till  the  year  1702,  when,  if  my  information  be  right, 
he  received  an  ensign's  commission  from  Queen  Anne,  which  he 
bore  in  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  being  then  in  the  nineteenth , 
year  of  his  age.  In  this  ever  memorable  action,  he  received  a 
wound  in  his  mouth  by  a  musket-ball,  which  hath  often  been 
reported  to  be  the  occasion  of  his  conversion.  That  report  was 
a  mistaken  one  ;  but  as  some  very  remarkable  circumstances  at- 
tended this  affair,  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
more  than  once  from  his  own  mouth,  I  hope  my  reader  will  ex- 
cuse me,  if  I  give  him  so  uncommon  a  story  at  large. 

§  13.  Our  young  officer  was  of  a  party  in  the  Forlorn 
Hope,  and  Avas  commanded  on  Avhat  seemed  almost  a  desperate 
service,  to  dispossess  the  French  of  the  church-yard  at  Ramil- 
lies, where  a  considerable  number  of  them  were  posted  to  re- 
markable advantage.  They  succeeded  much  better  tiian  was 
expected ;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  Mr.  Gardiner, 
who  had  before  been  in  several  encounters,  and  had  the  view 
of  making  his  fortune,  to  animate  the  natural  intrepidity  of  his 
spirit,  was  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  himself. 
Accordingly  he  had  planted  his  colours  on  an  advanced  ground ; 
and  while  he  was  calling  to  his  men  (probably  in  that  horrid 
language  which  is  so  peculiar  a  disgrace  to  our  soldiery,  and  so 
absurdly  common  in  such  articles  of  extreme  danger),  he  re- 
ceived a  shot  into  his  mouth,  which,  without  beating  out  any  of 
his  teeth,  or  touching  the  fore  part  of  his  tongue,  w^nt  through 
his  neck,  and  came  out  about  an  inch  and  an  half  on  the  left 
side  of  the  vertebrae.  Not  feeling  at  first  the  pain  of  the  stroke, 
he  wondered  what  was  become  of  the  ball ;  and  in  the  wildness 
of  his  surprise  began  to  suspect  he  had  swallowed  it ;  but  drop- 
ping soon  after,  he  traced  the  passage  of  it  by  his  finger,  when 
he  could  discover  it  no  other  way,  which  I  mention  as  one  cir- 
cumstance among  many,  which  occur  to  make  it  probable,  that 
the  greater  part  of  those,  who  fall  in  battle  by  these  instruments 
of  death,  feel  very  little  anguish  from  the  most  mortal  wounds. 

§  14.  This  accident  happened  about  five  or  six  in  the  even- 
ing, on  the  23d  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1706  ;  and  the  array 
pursuing  its  advantages  against  the  French,  without  ever  regard- 
ing the  wounded,  (which  was,  it  seems,  the  Duke  of  Marlborougii's 
constant  method),  our  young  officer  lay  all  night  in  the  field, 
agitated,  as  may  w(:ll  be  supposed,  with  a  great  variety  of 
VOL.  IV.  B 
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thoiifrhts.  We  assured  me,  tliat  when  he  reflected  upon  tlie  cir- 
cumstances of  his  wound,  that  a  ball  should,  as  he  then  con- 
ceived it,  go  through  his  head  without  kiUing  him,  he  thought, 
God  had  preserved  him  by  miracle;  and  therefore  assuredly  con- 
cluded that  he  should  live,  abandoned  and  desperate  as  his  state 
then  seemed  to  be.  Yet,  which  to  me  seemed  very  astonishing, 
he  had  little  thoughts  of  humbling  himself  before  God,  and  re- 
turning to  him  after  the  wanderings  of  a  life  so  licentiously 
begun.  But  expecting  to  recover,  his  mind  was  taUcn  up  with 
contrivances  to  secure  his  gold,  of  which  he  had  a  good  deal 
about  him  ;  and  he  had  recourse  to  a  very  odd  expedient,  which 
proved  successful.  Expecting  to  be  stripped,  he  first  took  out 
a  handful  of  that  clotted  gore,  of  which  he  was  frequently  ob- 
liged to  clear  his  mouth,  or  he  would  have  been  choked  ;  and 
putting  it  in  his  left  hand,  he  took  out  his  money  (which  I  think 
was  about  nineteen  pistoles),  and  shutting  his  hand,  and  bcs- 
inearing  the  back  part  of  it  with  blood,  ho  kept  it  in  this  position 
till  the  blood  dried  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  his  hand  could  not 
easily  fall  open,  though  any  sudden  surprise  should  happen,  in 
■which  he  might  lose  the  presence  of  mind,  which  that  conceal- 
ment otherwise  would  have  required. 

§  15.  In  the  morning,  the  French,  who  were  masters  of  the 
spot,  though  their  forces  were  defeated  at  some  distance,  came 
to  plunder  the  slain  ;  and  seeing  him,  to  appearance,  almost  ex- 
piring, one  of  them  was  just  applying  a  sword  to  his  breast,  to 
destroy  the  little  remainder  of  life,  when,  in  the  critical  moment 
upon  which  all  the  extraordinary  events  of  such  a  life,  as  his  af- 
terwards piTovod,  were  suspended,  a  cordelier,  who  attended  the 
plunderers,  interposed,  taking  him  by  his  dress  for  a  French- 
man, and  said,  *'  Do  not  kill  that  poor  child."  Our  young 
soldier  heard  all  that  passed,  though  he  was  not  able  to  speak 
one  word  ;  and,  opening  his  eves,  made  a  sign  for  something  to 
drink.  They  gave  him  a  sup  of  some  spirituous  liquor  which 
happened  to  be  at  hand  ;  by  which,  he  said,  he  found  a  more 
sensible  refreshment  than  he  could  remember  from  any  thing  he 
had  tasted  either  before  or  since.  Then  signifying  to  the  Friar 
to  lean  down  his  car  to  his  mouth,  he  employed  the  first  efforts 
of  his  feeble  breath  in  telling  him,  what,  alas  !  was  a  contrived 
falsehood,  that  he  Avas  nephew  to  the  governor  of  Huy,  a  neu- 
tral town  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  that,  if  he  could  take  any 
method  of  conveying  him  thither,  he  did  not  doubt  but  his  uncle 
would  liberally  reward  him.  He  had  indeed  a  friend  at  Huy 
(who,  I  think,  was  governor,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  captain  his  father),  from  whom  he  expected 
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a  kind  reception  ;  but  the  relation  was  only  pretended.  Oa 
hearing  this,  they  laid  him  on  a  sort  of  hand-barrow,  and  sent 
him  by  a  file  of  musqueteers  toward  the  place;  but  the  men  lost 
their  way,  and  got  into  a  wood  towards  the  evening,  in  which 
they  were  obliged  to  continue  all  night.  The  poor  patient's 
■wound  being  still  undressed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  by 
this  time,  it  raged  violently.  The  anguish  of  it  engaged  him 
earnestly  to  beg,  that  they  Avould  either  kill  him  outright,  or  leave 
him  there  to  die,  without  the  torture  of  any  farther  motion ; 
and  indeed,  they  were  obliged  to  rest  for  a  considerable  time,  on 
account  of  their  own  weariness.  Thus  he  spent  the  second 
night"  in  the  open  air,  without  any  thing  more  than  a  common 
bandage  to  staunch  the  blood.  He  hath  often  mentioned  it  as  a 
most  astonishing  Providence,  that  he  did  not  bleed  to  death  ; 
which,  under  God,  he  ascribed  to  the  remarkable  coldness  of 
these  two  nights. 

§  16.  Judging  it  quite  unsafe  to  attempt  carrying  him  to 
Huy,  from  whence  they  were  now  several  miles  distant,  his  con- 
voy took  him  early  in  the  morning  to  a  convent  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  he  was  hospitably  received,  and  tr(?ated  with  great 
kindness  and  tenderness.  But  the  cure  of  his  wound  was  commit- 
ted to  an  ignorant  barber- surgeon,  who  lived  near  the  house;  the 
best  shift  that  could  then  be  made,  at  a  time,  when,  it  may  easily 
be  supposed,  persons  of  ability  in  their  profession  had  their  hands 
full  of  employment.  The. tent  which  this  artist  applied,  was 
almost  like  a  peg  driven  into  the  wound  ;  and  gentlemen  of  skill 
and  experience,  when  they  came  to  hear  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  treated,  wondered,  how  he  could  possibly  survive  such 
management.  But,  by  the  l)lessing  of  God  on  these  appHra- 
tions,  rough  as  they  were,  he  recovered  in  a  few  month.s.  The 
lady  abbess,  who  called  him  lier  son,  treated  him  with  the  aflec- 
tion  and  care  of  a  mother;  and  he  always  declared,  that  every 
thing,  which  he  saw  within  tiiese  Avails,  was  conducted  with  the 
strictest  decency  and  decorum.  He  received  a  great  many  de- 
vout admonitions  from  the  ladies  there;  and  they  would  fain 
have  persuaded  him  to  acknowledge  what  they  thought  so  mira- 
culous a  deliveiancc,  by  embracing  the  catholic  faith,  as  they 
were  ])leased  to  call  it.  But  they  could  not  succeed  ;  for  though 
no  religion  lay  near  his  heart,  yet  he  had  too  much  the  spirit  of 
a  gentleman,  lightly  to  change  that  form  of  religion,  which  he 
■wore,  as  it  were,  loose  about  him,  as  well  as  too  much  good  sense 
to  swallow  those  monstrous  absurdities  of  popery,  which  imme- 
diately presented  themselves  to  him,  unacquainted  as  he  was 
with  the  niceties  of  the  controversy. 
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§  17.  When  his  Hberty  was  regained  by  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners, and  his  health  thoroughly  estabUshed,  he  was  far  from 
rendering  unto  the  Lord,  according  to  that  wonderful  display  of 
divine  mercy  which  he  had  experienced.  I  know  very  little  of 
the  particulars  of  those  wild,  thoughtless,  and  wretched  years, 
which  lav  between  the  19th  and  the  30th  of  his  life;  except  it  be, 
that  he  frequently  experienced  the  divine  goodness  in  renewed 
instances,  particularly  in  preserving  him  in  several  hot  mili- 
tary actions,  in  all  which,  he  never  received  so  much  as  a  wound 
after  this,  forward  as  he  was  in  tempting  danger  ;  and  yet,  that 
all  these  years  were  spent  in  an  entire  alienation  from  God,  and 
an  eager  pursuit  of  animal  pleasure,  as  his  supreme  good. 
The  series  of  criminal  amours  in  which  he  was  almost  incessantly 
engaged  during  this  time,  must  probably  have  afforded  some 
remarkable  adventures  and  occurrences ;  but  the  memory  of 
them  is  perished.  Nor  do  I  think  it  unworthy  notice!here,  that 
amidst  all  the  intimacy  of  this  friendship,  and  the  many  years 
of  cheerful,  as  well  as  serious  converse  which  we  spent  together, 
I  never  remember  to  have  heard  him  speak  of  any  of  these 
intrigues,  otherwise  than  in  the  general,  with  deep  and  solemn 
abhorrence.  This  I  the  rather  mention,  as  it  seemed  a  most 
genuine  proof  of  his  unfeigned  repentance ;  which,  I  think, 
there  is  great  reason  to  suspect,  when  peojilc  seem  to  take 
a  pleasure  in  relating  and  describing  scenes  of  vicious  in- 
dulgence, which  yet  they  profess  to  have  disapproved  and  for-* 
t>aken. 

§  18.  Amidst  all  these  pernicious  wanderings  from  the 
paths  of  religion,  virtue,  and  happiness,  he  approved  himself 
so  well  in  his  military  character,  that  he  was  made  a  Lieutenant 
in  that  year,  viz.  1706  :  and  I  am  told,  he  was  very  quickly 
promoted  to  a  Cornet's  commission  in  Lord  Stair's  regiment  of 
Scotch  Greys  ;  and  on  the  31st  of  January,  1714-15,  M-as  made 
Captain-Lieutenant  in  Colonel  Ker's  regiment  of  dragoons.  He 
had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  the  Earl  of  Stair  some  time 
before,  and  was  made  his  Aid-de  camp;  and  wlien,  upon  his 
lordship's  being  appointed  ambassador  from  his  late  majesty  to 
the  court  of  France,  he  made  so  splendid  an  entrance  into  Paris, 
Captain  Gardiner  was  his  master  of  the  horse  ;  and  1  have  been 
told,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  care  of  that  admirably  well  ad- 
justed ceremony  fell  upon  him  ;  so  that  he  gained  great  credit 
by  the  manner,  in  which  be  conducted  it.  Under  the  benign 
influences  of  his  lordship's  favour  (which  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life  he  retained)  a  Captain's  commission  was  procured  for  him 
^dated  Jijly  22d,  in  the  year  1715)  in  the  regiment  of  dragoons, 
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commanded  by  Colonel  Stanhope  (now  Earl  of  Harrington); 
and,  in  the  year  1717,  he  was  advanced  to  the  Majority  of  that 
regiment;  in  which  office  he  continued,  till  it  was  reduced  on 
November  10,  1718,  when  he  was  put  out  of  commission.  But 
then  his  Majesty  King  George  I.  was  so  thorouglily  apprised  of 
his  faithful  and  important  services,  that  he  gave  him  his  sign 
manual,  entitling  him  to  the  first  Majority,  that  should  become 
vacant  in  any  regiment  of  horse  or  dragoons,  which  happened 
about  five  ^  ears  after  to  be  in  Croft's  regiment  of  dragoons,  in 
•which  he  received  a  commission,  dated  1st  of  June  1724;  and 
on  the  20th  of  July,  the  same  year,  he  was  made  Major  of  an 
older  regiment,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Stair. 

§  ly.  As  I  am  now  speaking  of  so  many  of  his  military 
preferments,  I  will  dispatch  the  account  of  them,  by  observing, 
that  on  the  24th  of  January,  172y-30,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  in  the  same  regiment,  long  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Cadogan  ;  with  whose  friendship  this 
brave  and  vigilant iBcer  was  also  honoured  for  many  years.  And 
he  continued  in  this  rank  and  regiment  till  the  19th  of  April 
1743,  when  he  received  a  Colonel's  commission  over  a  regiment 
of  dragoons,  lately  commanded  by  Brigadier  Bland  ;  at  the  head 
of  which  he  valiantly  fell,  in  the  defence  of  his  sovereign  and 
his  countrv,  aliout  two  years  and  a  half  after  he  received  it. 

§  20.  We  will  now  return  to  that  period  of  his  life  which 
passed  at  Paris,  the  scene  of  such  remarkable  and  impor- 
tant events.  He  continued  (if  I  remember  right),  several 
years  under  the  roof  of  tlje  brave  and  generous  Earl  of  Stair  :  to 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  approve  himself  by  every  instance  of 
diligent  and  faithful  service  .  And  his  lordship  gave  no  inconsi- 
derable proof  of  the  dependence  which  he  had  upon  him,  when, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1715,  he  intrusted  him  with  the 
important  dispatches  relating  to  a  discovery,  wliicli,  by  a  series 
of  admirable  policy,  he  had  made  of  a  design  which  the  French 
King  was  then  forming  for  invading  Great  Britain,  in  favour  of 
the  Pretender ;  in  which  the  French  apprehended  they  were  so 
sure  of  success,  tliat  it  seemed  a  ])oint  of  friendship  in  one  of 
thechief  counsellors  of  that  court  to  dissuade  a  dependent  of  his 
from  accepting  some  employment  under  his  Britannic  Majestv, 
when  proposed  by  his  envoy  there  ;  because,  it  was  said,  tliat, 
in  less  than  six  weeks,  there  would  be  a  revolution  in  fa- 
vour of,  what  they  called,  the  family  of  the  Stuarts.  The  cap- 
tain dispatched  his  journey  with  the  utmost  speed  ;  a  variety  of 
circumstances  ha|)pily  ov:curred  to  accelerate  it ;  and  they,  who 
remember,  how  soon  the  regiments  which  that  emergency  rcquir- 
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ed  were  raised  and  armed,  will,  I  doubt  not,  esteem  it  a  memor- 
able instance,  both  of  ilie  most  cordial  zeal  in  the  friends  of  the 
government,  and  of  the  gracious  care  of  Divine  Providence  over 
the  house  of  Hanover,  and  the  British  liberties,  so  incomparably 
connected  witli  its  interest. 

§  21.  While  Captain  Gardiner  was  at  London,  in  one  of 
the  journeys  he  made  upon  this  occasion,  he,  with  that  frankness 
whici)  was  natural  to  iiim,  and  which  in  those  days  was  not 
always  under  the  most  prudent  restraint,  ventured  to  predict, 
from  what  he  knew  of  the  bad  state  of  the  French  King's  health, 
that  he  would  not  live  six  weeks.  This  was  made  known  by 
some  spies  who  were  at  St.  James's,  and  came  to  be  reported  at 
tlje  court  of  Versailles  ;  for  he  received  letters  from  some  friends 
at  Paris,  advising  him  not  to  return  thither,  unless  he  could 
reconcile  himself  to  a  lodging  in  the  Bastile.  But  he  was  soon 
free  from  that  apprehension  ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  before  half  that 
time  M'as  accomplished,  Lewis  the  XIV.  died*;  and,  it  is  ge- 
nerally thought,  his  death  was  hastened  by  a  very  accidental 
circumstance,  which  had  some  reference  to  the  Captain's  pro- 
phecy :  For  the  last  time  he  ever  dined  in  public,  which  was  a 
very  little  while  after  the  report  of  it  had  been  made  there,  he 
happened  to  discover  our  British  envoy  among  the  spectators. 
The  penetration  of  this  illustrious  person  was  too  great,  and 
his  attachment  to  the  interest  of  his  royal  master  too  well  known, 
not  to  render  him  very  disagreeable  to  that  crafty  and  tyrannical 
prince,  whom  God  had  so  long  suffered  to  be  the  disgrace  of 
monarchy  and  the  scourge  of  Europe.  He  at  first  appeared 
very  languid,  as  indeed  he  was  ;  but  on  casting  his  eye  upon 
the  Earl  of  Stair,  he  afTected  to  appear  before  him  in  a  much 
better  state  of  health  than  he  really  was ;  and  therefore,  as  if 
he  had  been  awakened  on  a  sudden  from  some  deep  reverie, 
immediately  put  himself  into  an  erect  posture,  called  up  a  la- 
boured vivacity  into  his  countenance,  and  ate  much  more 
heartily  than  was  by  any  means  advisable,  repeating  it  two  or 
three  times  to  a  nobleman  (I  think  the  Duke  of  Bourbon),  then 
in  waiting,  "  Methinks  I  eat  very  well  for  a  sick  man  who  is  to 
die  so  soon  f."  But  this  inroad  upon  that  regularity  of  living 
which  he  had  for  some  time  observed,  agreed  so  ill  with  him, 
that  he  never  recovered  this  meal,  but  died  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night. This  gave  occasion  for  some  humourous  people  to  say, 
that  old  Lewis,  after  all,  was  killed  by  a  Briton.    But  if  this 

*  September  1,  1715. 
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Story  be  true  (which  I  think  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt,  as 
the  Colonel,  from  whom  I  have  often  heard  it,  though  absent, 
could  scarcely  be  misinformed),  it  migllt  more  properly  be  said 
that  he  fell  by  his  own  vanity  ;  in  which  view  I  thought  it  so  re- 
markable, as  not  to  be  unM  orthy  a  place  in  these  memoirs. 

§22.  Tiie  Captain  quickly  returned,  and  continued,  with 
small  interruptions,  at  Paris,  at  least  till  the  year  1720,  and 
how  much  longer,  I  do  not  certainly  know.  The  Earl's  favourancl 
generosity  made  him  easy  in  his  affairs,  though  he  was  (as  has 
been  observed  above)  part  of  the  time  out  of  commission, 
by  breaking  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged,  of  which 
before  he  was  Major.  This  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
gavest  part  of  his  life,  and  the  most  criminal.  Whatever 
wise  and  good  examples  he  might  find  in  the  family  where 
he  had  the  honour  to  reside,  it  is  certain  that  the  French 
court,  during  the  regency  of  t!ie  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  one  of 
the  most  dissolute  under  heaven.  What,  by  a  wretched  abuse 
of  language,  have  been  called  intrigues  of  love  and  gallantry, 
were  so  entirely  to  the  Major's  then  degenerate  taste,  that,  if  not 
the  whole  business,  at  least  the  Avhole  happiness  of  his  life  con- 
sisted in  them  ;  and  he  had  now  too  much  leisure  for  one  who 
was  so  prone  to  abuse  it.  His  fine  constitution,  than  which 
perhaps  there  was  hardly  ever  a  better,  gave  him  great  oppor- 
tunities of  indulging  himself  in  these  excesses;  and  his  good 
spirits  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  pleasures  of  every  kind,  in  so 
alert  and  sprightly  a  manner,  that  multitudes  envied  him,  and 
called  him,  by  a  dreadful  kind  of  compliment,  the  happy  rake. 

§  23.  Yet  still  the  checks  of  conscience,  and  some  remain- 
ing principles  of  so  good  an  education,  would  break  in  upon  his 
most  licentious  hours  ;  and  I  particularly  remember,  he  told  me, 
that  when  some  of  his  dissolute  comyjanions  were  once  congra- 
tulating him  on  his  distinguished  felicity,  a  dog  happening  at 
that  time  to  come  into  the  room,  he  could  not  forbear  groaning 
inwardly,  and  saying  to  himself,  "  Oh  that  I  were  that  dog !" 
Such  was  then  his  happiness  ;  and  such  perhaps  is  that  of 
hundreds  more,  who  bear  themselves  highest  in  the  contempt 
of  religion,  and  glory  in  that  infamous  servitude,  which  they 
affect  to  call  liberty.  But  these  remonstrances  of  reason  and 
conscience  were  in  vain  ;  and,  in  short,  he  carried  things  so  far 
in  this  wretched  part  of  his  life,  that  I  am  well  assured, -'some 
sober  English  gentlemen,  who  made  no  great  pretences  to 
religion,  how  agreeable  soever  he  might  have  been  to  them  on 
other  accounts,  ratlier  declined  tifan  sought  his  company,  as 
fearing  they  might  have  been  ensnared  and  corrupted  by  it. 
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§  24.  Yet  I  cannot  find,  that  in  these  most  abantloneil  days, 
he  was  fond  of  drinking.  Indeed  he  never  had  any  natural 
relish  for  that  kind  of'  intemperance,  from  which  he  used  to 
think  a  manly  pride  might  be  sufficient  to  preserve  persons  of 
sense  and  spirit ;  as,  by  it  they  give  up  every  thing  that  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  meanest  of  their  species,  or  indeed  from 
animals  the  most  below  it ;  so  that  if  he  ever  fell  into  any  ex- 
cesses of  this  kind,  it  was  merely  out  of  complaisance  to  his 
company,  and  that  he  might  not  appear  stiff  and  singular.  His 
frank,  obliging,  and  generous  temper,  procured  him  many 
friends ;  and  these  principles,  which  rendered  him  amiable  to 
others,  not  being  under  the  direction  true  of  wisdom  and  piety, 
sometimes  made  him,  in  the  ways  of  living  he  pursued,  more 
uneasy  to  himself  than  he  might  perhaps  have  been,  if  he  could 
entirely  have  outgrown  them  ;  especiall)'^,  as  he  was  never  a 
sceptic  in  his  principles,  but  still  retained  a  secret  apprehension, 
that  natural  and  revealed  religion,  thougli  hedid  not  much  care  to 
think  of  either,  were  founded  in  truth.  And  with  this  conviction, 
his  notorious  violations  of  the  most  essential  precepts  of  both, 
could  not  but  occasion  some  secret  misgivings  of  heart.  His 
continual  neglect  of  the  Great  Author  of  his  being,  of  whose 
perfections  he  could  not  doubt,  and  to  whom  he  knew  him- 
self to  be  under  daily  and  perpetual  obligations,  gavfi  him, 
in  some  moments  of  involuntary  reflection,  inexpressible  re- 
morse ;  and  this,  at  times,  wrought  upon  him  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  resolved  he  would  attempt  to  pay  him  some 
acknowledgments.  Accordingly,  for  a  few  mornings,  he  did 
it;  repeating,  in  retirement,  some  passages  out  of  the  psalms,  and 
perhaps  other  scriptures,  which  he  still  retained  in  his  memory ; 
and  owning,  in  a  few  strong  words,  the  many  mercies  and  deli- 
verances he  had  received,  and  the  ill  returns  he  had  made 
for  them. 

§  25.  I  find  among  the  other  papers  transmitted  to  me,  the 
following  verses,  which  I  have  heard  him  repeat,  as  what  had 
impressed  him  a  good  deal  in  his  unconverted  state  :  and,  as  I 
suppose,  they  did  something  towards  setting  him  on  this  effort 
towards  devotion,  and  might  probably  furnish  out  a  part  of  these 
orisons,  I  hope  I  need  make  no  apology  to  my  reader  for 
inserting  them,  especially  as  1  do  not  recollect,  that  I  have  seen 
them  any  where  else  : 

Attend  my  soul !  Tlie  early  birds  inspire 
My  groveling  tiiouglils  witli  pure  celestial  fire: 
Tiiey  from  tiieir  temperate  sleep  awake,  and  pay 
'i'heir  tliankful  anthems  for  llie  new-born  day. 
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See,  how  the  tuneful  lark  is  mounted  high. 
And  poet-like,  salutes  the  eastern  sky  ! 
He  warbles  through  the  fragrant  air  liis  lays. 
And  seems  the  beauties  of  tiie  morn  to  praise. 
But  man,  more  void  of  gratitude,  awakes. 
And  gives  no  thanks  for  the  sweet  rest  he  takes; 
Looks  oi»  the  glorious  sun's  new  kindled  flame 
Without  one  thought  of  him,  from  whom  it  came. 
The  wretch  unhallow'd  does  the  day  begin  ; 
Shakes  off  his  sleep,  but  shakes  not  off  his  sin. 

§  26.  But  these  strains  were  too  devout  to  continue  long 
in  a  heart,  as  yet,  quite  unsanctified ;  for  how  readily  soever 
he  could  repeat  such  acknowledgments  of  the  divine  power, 
presence,  and  goodness,  and  own  his  own  follies  and  faults, 
he  was  stopt  short  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  conscience,  as  to 
the  flagrant  absurdity  of  confessing  sins,  he  did  not  desire  to 
forsake;  and  of  pretending  to  praise  God  for  his  mercies,  when 
he  did  not  endeavour  to  live  to  his  service,  and  to  behave  in 
such  a  manner,  as  gratitude,  if  sincere,  would  plainly  dictate. 
A  model  of  devotion,  where  such  sentiments  made  jno  part,  his 
good  sense  could  not  digest ;  and  the  use  of  such  language  be- 
fore an  heart-searching  God,  merely  as  an  hypocritical  form, 
while  the  sentiments  of  lus  soul  were  contrary  to  it,  justly  ap^ 
pcared  to  him  such  daring  profanencss,  that,  irregular  as  the  state 
of  his  mind  was,  the  thought  of  it  struck  him  with  horror.  Ho 
therefore  determined  to  make  no  more  attempts  of  this  sort; 
and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  first  that  deliberately  laid  asidej 
prayer,  from  some  sense  of  God's  omniscience,  and  some  natu^. 
ral  principle  of  honour  and  conscience.  ^ 

§  21.  These  secret  debates  with  himself,  and  inefTectnal 
efforts,  would  sometimes  return :  but  they  were  overborne 
again  and  again  by  the  force  of  temptation  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
that,  in  consequence  of  them,  his  heart  grew  yet  harder.  Nor 
Avas  it  softened  or  awakened  by  some  very  memorable  deliver- 
ances, which  at  this  time  he  received.  He  was  in  extreme 
danger  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  as  he  was  riding  post  (I  think, 
in  the  streets  of  Calais),  when  going  down  a  hill,  the  horse 
threw  him  over  his  head,  and  pitched  over  him;  so  that,  whea 
he  rose,  the  beast  lay  beyond  him,  and  almost  dead,  Yet, 
though  he  received  not  the  least  harm,  it  made  no  serious  im- 
])ression  on  his  niintl,  In  his  return  from  England  in  the  packet 
boat  (if  I  remember  right,  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  former 
accident),  a  violent  storm,  that  drove  them  up  to  Harwich, 
tasscd  them  from  thence,  for  several  hours  in  a  dark  night  on 
the  coast  of  Holland,  and  bronglit  theru  into  such  extrcjnity, 
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tliat  the  captain  of  tlic  vessel  urcjed  him  to  go  to  pra3'ers  imme- 
diately, if  he  ever  intended  to  do  it  at  all  ;  for  he  congluded, 
they  would  in  a  few  minutes  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In 
this  circumstance  he  did  pray,  and  tliat  very  fervently  too ;  and  it 
Avas  very  remarkable,  that  while  he  was  crving  to  God  for  deh- 
veranccj  the  wind  fell,  and  quickly  after,  tlicy  arrived  at  Calais. 
But  the  Major  w^as  so  little  aflbcted  with  what  had  befallen  him, 
tliat  wlicn  some  of  his  gay  friends,  on  hearing  the  story,  rallied 
him  upon  the  etBcaey  of  his  pravers,  he  excused  himself  from 
the  scandal  of  being  thought  much  in  earnest,  by  saying, 
*'  That  it  was  midnight,  and  an  hour,  when  his  good  mother 
and  aunt  were  asleep,  or  else  he  should  have  left  that  part  of 
the  business  to  them."  A  speech,  which  I  should  not  have 
mentioned,  but  as  it  shows,  in  so  lively  a  view,  the  sjvretched 
Jiituation  of  his  mind  at  that  time,  though  his  great  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  darkness  was  then  nearlv  approaching.  He 
recounted  these  things  to  me  with  the  greatest  humility,  as 
showing  how  utterly  unworthv  he  was  of  that  miracle  of  divine 
grace,  by  which  he  was  quickly  after  brought  to  so  true  and  so 
prevalent  a  sense  of  religion. 

§  28.  And  now  I  am  come  to  that  astonishing  part  of  his 
story,  the  account  of  his  conversion  ;  which  I  cannot  enter 
upon,  without  assuring  the  reader,  that  I  have  sometimes  been 
tempted  to  supjjress  many  circumstances  of  it ;  not  only,  as  they 
may  seem  incredible  to  some,  and  enthusiastical  to  others,  but 
as  I  am  very  sensible,  they  are  liable  to  great  abuses ;  which  was 
the  reason  that  he  gave  me  for  concealinsr  the  most  extraordi- 
nary  from  many  persons,  to  whom  he  mentioned  some  of  the 
rest.  And  I  believe  it  was  this,  together  with  the  desire  of 
avoiding  every  thing,  that  itiight  look  like  ostentation  on  this 
head,  that  prevented  his  leaving  a  written  account  of  it ;  thongh 
I  liave  often  entreated  him  to  do  it ;  as  I  particularly  remember  I 
did  in  the  very  last  letter,  I  ever  wrote  him ;  and  pleaded  the 
possibihty  of  his  falling  amidst  those  dangers,  to  which  I  knew  his 
valour  might  in  such  circumstances  naturally  expose  him.  I 
w  as  not  so  happy  as  to  receive  any  answer  to  this  letter,  which 
reached  him  but  a  few  days  before  his  death  ;  nor  can  I  cer- 
tainly say,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  complied  with  my  request, 
as  it  is  very  possible,  a  paper  of  that  kind,  if  it  were  written, 
might  be  lost  amidst  the  ravages,  which  the  rebels  made,  when 
they  plundered  Bankton. 

§  29.  The  story,  however,  was  so  remarkable,  that  I  had 
little  reason  to  apprehend,  I  should  ever  forget  it ;  and  yet,  to 
guard  against  all  contingencies  of  that  kind,  I  wrote  it  down 
that  very  evening,  as  I  heard  it  from  his  own  mouth :  And  I 
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have  now  before  me  ihe  memoirs  of  that  conversation,  dated 
August  14,  1739,  which  conclude  with  these  words,  (whicli  I 
added  ;  that,  if  we  should  both  have  died  that  night,  the  world 
might  not  have  lost  this  edifying  and  affecting  history,  or  have 
vanted  any  attestation  of  it,  I  was  capable  of  giving) :  "  N.  B. 
I  have  written  down  this  account  with  ail  the  exactness  I  am 
capable  of,  and  could  safely  take  an  oath  of  it,  as  to  the  truth  of 
fevery  eircumstance,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  as  the 
Colonel  related  it  to  me  a  few  hours  ago."  I  do  not  know  that 
I  had  reviewed  this  paper  since  I  wrote  it,  till  I  set  myself  thus 
publicly  to  record  this  extraordinary  fact;  hut: I  find  it  punc- 
tually to  agree  with  what  I  have  often  related  from  my  me- 
mory, which  I  charged  carefully  with  so  wonderful  and  im- 
portant a  fact.  It  is  with  all  solemnity,  that  I  now  deliver  it 
down  to  posterity,  as  in  the  sight  and  presence  of  God  ;  and  I 
chose  deliberately  to  expose  myself  to  those  severe  censures, 
which  the  haughty,  but  empty  scorn  of  infidelity,  or  principles 
nearly  approaching  it,  and  efi'ectually  doing  its  pernicious  work, 
may  very  probably  dictate  upon  the  occasion,  rather  than  to 
smother  a  relation,  which  may,  in  the  judgment  of  my  con- 
science, be  like  to  conduce  so  much  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
honour  of  the  gospel,  and  the  good  of  mankind.  One  thing 
.more  I  will  only  premise,  that  I  hope,  none  who  have  heard  the 
Colojiel  himself  speak  something  of  this  wonderful  scene,  will 
be  surprised  if  they  find  sonio  new  circumstances  here;  because 
iie  assmed  me,  at  the  time  he  first  gave  me  the  whole  narration 
(whiich  was  in  th6  very  room  in  which  I  now  write),  that  he 
Jiad  never  imparted  it  so  fully  to  any  man  living  before.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  he  gave  me  full  liberty  to  communicate  it  to 
whomsoever!  should  in  my  conscience  judge,  it  might  be  useful 
to  do  it,  whether  before  or  after  his  death.  Accordingly,  I  did, 
■while  he  was  alive,  recount  almost  every  circumstance  I  am 
now  going  to  write,  to  several  pious  friends  ;  referring  them  at 
the  same  time  to  the  Colonel  himself,  whenever  they  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  or  writing  to  him,  for  a  farther  confir- 
mation of  what  I  told  them,  if  they  judged  it  requisite.  They 
glorified  God  in  him  ;  and  1  humbly  hope,  many  of  my  readers 
■will  also  do  it.  They  will  soon  perceive  the  reason  of  so  much 
caution  in  my  introduction  to  this  story,  for  which  therefore  I 
shall  make  no  further  apology  *. 

*  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  me,  since  I  wrote  this,  to  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  Rev,  Mr.  Spears,  minister  ot'  tJie  gospel  at  Burntislaud,  dated  Jaiiuaiy  14, 
n+6-7,  in  wliich  he  relates  to  mc  Uiis -.vhole  story,  as  he  had  it  from  the  Cohdiel's 
own  moutii,  about  four  years  after  he  gave  me  the  narration.    There  is  not  a  sinale 
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<^  30.  Tiiis  memorable  event  happened  towards  the  middle 
of  July  n  1 9  ;  but  I  cannot  be  exact,  as  to  the  day.  The  Major 
I»ad  s.pent  the  evcnint^  (and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  the  sabbath) 
in  some  gay  company,  and  had  an  unhappy  assignation  witli  a 
married  woman,  of  what  rank  or  quality  I  did  not  particularly 
inquire,  whom  he  was  to  attend  exactly  at  twelve.  The  com- 
pany  broke  up  about  eleven  ;  and  not  judcrinfT  it  convenient  to 
anticipate  the  time  appointed,  he  went  into  his  chamber  to  kill 
the  tedious  hour,  perhaps,  Avith  some  amusing  book,  or  some 
other  way.  But  it  very  arxidentally  happened,  that  he  took  up 
a  religious  book,  which  his  good  mother  or  aunt  had,  without 
his  knowledge,  slipped  into  his  portmanteau.  It  was  called,  if 
I  remember  the  title  exactly,  The  Christian  Soldier;  or,  Hea- 
ven taken  by  Storm ;  and  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Watson. 
Guessing  by  the  title  of  it,  that,  he  should  find  some  phrases  of 
his  own  profession  spiritualized,  in  a  manner  which,  he  thought, 
might  afford  him  some  diversion,  he  resolved  to  dip  into  it;  but 
Jje  took  no  serious  notice  of  any  thing  he  read  in  it :  And  yet, 
while  this  book  was  in  his  hand,  an  impression  was  made  upon 
his  mind  (perhaps  God  only  knows  how),  Avhich  drew  after  it  a 
train  of  the  most  important  and  happy  consequences. 

§  31.  There  is  indeed  a  possibility,  that  while  he  was  sitting 
in  this  attitude,  and  reading  in  this  careless  and  profane  manner, 
he  might  suddenly  fall  asleep,  and  only  dream  of  what  he  ap- 
prehended he  saw.  But  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that, 
■when  he  gave  me  this  relation,  he  judged  himself  to  have  been 
as  broad  awake,  during  the  whole  time,  as  he  ever  was  in  any 
part  of  his  life;  and  he  mentioned  it  to  me  several  times  after- 
■wards,  as  what  undoubtedly  passed,  not  only  in  his  imagination, 
but  before  his  eyes*. 

circumstance  in  wlilch  either  of  our  narrations  disagree  f  and  every  one  of  the  parti- 
cular* in  uiiiie,  wliicli  seem  most  astonisliing,  arc  attested  by  this,  and  soinctimes  in 
stronger  words ;  one  only  cxxepted,  on  wliich  I  shall  add  a  short  remark  when  I  come 
to  it.  As  this  letter  was  written  near  Lady  Frances  Gardiner,  at  her  desire,  and  at- 
tended with  a  postscript  from  her  own  hand,  this  is,  in  effect,  a  sufficient  attestation 
how  ap;rccablc  it  w  as  to  those  accounts,  which  she  must  have  often  licard  the  Colonel 
give  of  this  matter. 

*  Mr.  Spears,  in  the  letter  mcntioijed  above,  Uhere  he  introduces  the  Colonel 
tcllinz  his  own  story,  has  these  words:  "  All  of  a  sudden,  there  was  presented,  in  a 
very  lively  manner,  to  my  view,  or  to  my  mind,  a  representation  of  my  glorious  Ke- 
decnier,"  ice.  And  this  gentleman  adds,  in  a  parenthesis,  **  It  was  so  lively  and 
striking,  that  he  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  to  his  bodily  eyes,  or  to  those  of  his 
mind."  Tliis  makes  me  think,  that  what  I  had  said  to  him  on  tlio  phenomena  of  vi- 
sions, ajiparitions,  &c.  (as  being,  when  most  real,  supernatural  impressions  on  the 
imagination,  rather  than  attended  with  any  external  object),  had  some  influence  upon 
hitu.  Yet  still  it  is  evident,  he  looked  upon  this  as  a  vision,  whether  it  were  before 
the  eyes,  or  in  the  wind,  and  not  as  a  dream. 
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^  "2.  He  thought  he  saw  an  unusual  blaze  of  light  fall  up- 
on ihe  book,  while  he  was  reading,  which,  he  at  first  imagined, 
might  ha])pen  by  some  accident  in  the  candle.  But  lifting  up 
his  eyes,  he  apprehended,  to  his  extreme  amazement,  that  there 
was  before  him,  as  it  were,  suspended  in  the  air,  a  visible  repre- 
sentation of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  a  glory;  and  was  impressed,  as  if  a  voice,  or 
something  equivalent  to  a  voice,  had  oorae  to  him,  to  this  effect 
(for  he  was  not  confident  as  to  the  very  words) :  Oh  sinner! 
did  I  suffer  this  for  thee,  and  are  these  thy  returns r"  But  whe- 
ther this  were  an  audible  voice,  or  only  a  strong  impression  on 
his  mind  equally  striking,  he  did  not  seem  very  confident; 
though,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  he  rather  judged  it  to 
be  the  former.  Struck  with  so  amazing  a  phenomenon  as  this, 
there  remained  hardly  any  life  in  him  ;  so  that  he  sunk  down  in 
the  arm-chair  in  which  he  sat,  and  continued,  he  knew  not  very 
exactly  how  long,  insensible:  (which  was  one  circumstance  that 
made  me  several  times  take  the  liberty  to  suggest,  that  lie 
might  possiblv  be  all  this  while  asleep).  But  however  that 
were,  he  quickly  after  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  nothing  more 
than  usual. 

§  33.  It  may  easily  be  supposed,  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
make  any  observation  upon  the  time,  in  which  he  had  remained 
in  an  insensible  state;  nor  did  he,  througliout  all  the  remainder 
of  the  night,  once  recollect  that  criminal  and  detestable  assigna- 
tion, which  had  before  engrossed  all  his  thoughts.  He  rose  in  a' 
tumult  of  passions  not  to  be  conceived,  and  walked  to  and  fro 
in  his  chamber,  till  he  was  ready  to  drop  down,  in  niuitterable 
Jistonishment  and  agony  of  heart,  appearing  to  himself  tin:  vilest 
monster  in  the  creation  of  God,  who  had  all  his  lifetime  been 
crucifying  Christ  afresh  bv  his  sins,  and  now  saw,  as  he  assured- 
ly believed,  by  a  miraculous  vision,  the  horror  of  what  he  had 
done.  With  this  was  connected  such  a  view,  both  of  the  ma- 
jesty and  goodness  of  God,  as  caused  him  to  loaflii?  and  abhor 
himself,  and  to  repent,  as  in  dust  and  ashes.  He  immediatelv 
gave  judgment  against  himself,  that  he  was  most  justly  worthy 
of  eternal  damnation.  He  was  astonished  tijat  he  had  not  been 
immediately  struck  dead  in  the  midst  of  his  wickedness ;  and 
(which,  I  think,  deserves  particular  remark),  though  he  assured- 
ly believed,  that  he  should  ere  long  be  in  hell,  and  settled  it  as  a 
point  with  himself  for  several  months,  that  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice of  God  did  almost  necessarily  require,  that  such  an  enormous 
sinner  should  be  made  an  example  of  crcrlasting  vengeance, 
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and  a  spe.ctacic,  as  such,  both  to  anc^cls  and  men;  so  that  he 
liardly  durst  presume  to  pray  tor  pardon :  yet,  what  he  then  snf-k 
fered  was  not  so  mudi  from  the  fear  of  hell,  though  he  con- 
cluded it  would  soon  be  his  portion,  as  from  a  fear  of  that 
horrible  ingratitude  he  had  shown  to  the  God  of  his  life,  and  to 
that  blessed  Redeemer,  Avho  had  been  in  so  affecting  a  manner 
set  forth,  as  crucified,  before  him. 

§  34.  To  this  he  refci-s  in  a  letter,  dated  from  Douglas, 
April  ) ,  1725,  communicated  to  me  by  his  T>ady  * ;  but  I  know 
not,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  His  words  are  these:  "  One 
thing  relating  to  my  conversion,  and  aremarkable  instance  of  the 
goodness  of  God  to  me,  the  chief  of  sinners,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I  ever  told  to  any  other  person.  It  was  this;  that  after 
the  astonishing  sight  I  had  of  my  blessed  Lord,  the  terrible  con- 
dition in  which  I  was,  proceeded  not  so  much  from  the  terrors 
rf  the  law,  as  from  a  sense  of  having  been  so  ungrateful  a  mon- 
ster to  him,  whom  I  thought,  I  saw  pierced  for  my  transgres"- 
sions."  I  the  rather  insert  these  words,  as  they  evidently  attest 
the  circumstance  which  may  seem  most  amazing  in  this  affair, 
and  contain  so  express  a  declaration  of  his  own  apprehension 
concerning  it. 

^  35.  In  this  view,  it  may  natiirallj'  be  supposed,  that  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  night,  waking ;  and  he  could  get 
but  little  rest  in  several,  that  followed.  His  mind  was  con- 
tinually taken  up  in  reflecting  on  the  divine  purity  and  good- 
ness; the  grace  which  had  been  proposed  to  him  in  the  gospel, 
and  which  he  had  rejected  ;  the  singular  advantages  he  had  en- 
joyed and  abused  ;  and  the  many  favours  of  Providence,  which 
he  had  received,  particularly,  in  rescuing  him  from  so  many 
imminent  dangers  of  death,  which,  he  now  saw,  must  have  been 
attended  with  such  dreadful  and  hopeless  destruction.  The 
privileges  of  his  education,  which  he  had  so  much  despised, 

,  *N.  B.  Where  I  make  any  extracts,  as  from  Cnloncl  Hardincr's  letters',  tliey 
are  cither  from  originals,  which  1  have  in  my  ow  n  hands,  or  from  copies  which  were 
transmitted  to  me  from  persons  of  undoubted  credit,  chiefly  by  tlie  Right  lion.  Lady 
Frances  Gardiner,  through  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  IMr.  Webster,  one  of  tiic  ministers 
nf  Fdinburgh.  Tliis  I  the  rather  mention,  beca>ise  some  lettei-x  liavc  been  broui^lit  to 
inc  as  Colonel  Gardiner's,  cnnccrnina;  which,  I  have  not  only  been  very  dubious,  but 
morally  certain,  that  tliey  could  not  have  been  written  by  him.  I  have  also  heard  of 
many  w  ho  have  been  fond  of  assuring  the  world,  that  they  were  well  arquainted  with 
fiim,  and  were  near  him  when  he  fell,  whose  reports  have  been  inost  inconsistent 
with  i-acb  other,  as  well  as  contrary  to  that  testimony  relating  to  the  circumstViti^is 
of  i(is,d(':»th,  which,  on  tlie  whole,  appeared  to  me,  beyond  controversy,  the  jnostiis- 
t:.ral  and  autliwitic;  from  whence,  thereforf,  I  shall  take  my  account  of  that  alVect- 
Irjg  scene. 
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now  lay  witli  an  almost  unsupportable  weight  on.hi^  mind;  and 
the  folly  of  that  career  of  sinful  pleasure,  which  he  had,  so  many 
years,  been  running  with  desperate  eagerness  and  unworthy  de- 
light, now  filled  him  with  indignation  against  himself,  and 
against  the  great  deceiver,  by  whom  (to  use  his  OAvn  phrase), 
he  had  been  "  so  Avretchedly  and  scandalously  befooled."  This 
he  used  often  to  express  in  the  strongest  terms,  which  I  shall 
rot  I'epeat  so  particularly,  as  I  can  recollect  some  of  them. 
But  on  the  whole,  it  is  certain,  that  by  what  passed  before  he 
left  his  chamber  the  next  day,  the  whole  frame  and  disposition 
of  his  soul  was  new-modelled  and  changed ;  so  that  he  became, 
and  continued  to  the  last  day  of  his  exemplary  and  truly  Chris- 
tian life,  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  had  been  before.  A  variety 
of  particulars,  which  I  am  afterwards  to  mention,  will  illustrate 
this  in  the  most  convincing  manner.  But  I  cannot  proceed  to 
them,  without  pausing  a  while  to  adore  so  illustrious  an  instance 
of  the  power  and  freedom  of  divine  grace,  and  entreating  my 
reader  seriously  to  reflect  upon  it,  that  his  own  heart  may  be 
suitably  affected  ;  for  surely,  if  the  truth  of  the  fact  be  admit- 
ted in  the  lowest  views,  in  which  it  can  be  placed,  (that  is,  sup- 
posing the  first  impression  to  have  passed  in  a  dream),  it  must 
be  allowed  to  have  been  little,  if  any  thing,  less  than  miraculous. 
It  cannot,  in  the  course  of  nature,  be  imagined,  how  such  a 
dream  should  arise  in  a  mind  full  of  the  most  impure  ideas  and 
affections,  and  (as  he  himself  often  pleaded)  more  alienated 
from  the  thoughts  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  than  from  any  other 
object  that  can  be  conceived  ;  nor  can  we  surely  suppose  it 
should,  without  a  might}'^  energy  of  the  divine  power,  be  ef- 
fectual to  produce,  not  only  some  transient  flow  of  passion,  but 
so  entire  and  so  permanent  a  change  in  character  and  conduct. 

§  :'jG.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  must  beg  leave  to  express 
my  own  sentimentsof  the  matter,  by  repeating,  on  this  occasion, 
what  I  wrote  several  years  ago,  in  ray  eightii  sermon  on  Rege- 
neration, in  a  passage  dictated  chiefly  by  the  circumstantial 
knowledge,  which  I  had  of  this  amazing  story,  and,  methinks, 
Buffiriently  vindicated  by  it,  if  it  stood  entirely  alone;  which 
yet,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  it  does  not :  for  I  hope  the 
Avorld  will  be  particularly  informed,  that  there  is  at  least  a 
second,  that  does  very  nearly  approach  it,  whenever  the 
established  church  of  England  shall  lose  one  of  its  brightest 
living  ornaments,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  members  which 
that,  or  perhaps  aoy  other  Christian  communion,  can  boast : 
In  the  mean  time,  may  his  exemplary  lift  be  long  continued, 
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ami  liis  zealous  ministry  abundantly  prospered  !  I  beg  my  rea» 
der's  pardun  for  this  digression.  Tliu  passage  1  referred  to 
above,  is  remarkably,  though  not  equally  applicable  to  both  the 
cases,  (as  it  stands  in  page  510,  vol.  ii.  of  the  present  edition 
of  the  Works)  ;  under  that  head,  where  I  am  showing  that  God 
sometimes  aceomplishcs  the  great  work,  of  which  we  speak,  by 
secret  and  immediate  impressions  on  the  mind.  After  preced- 
ing illustrations,  there  are  the  following  words,  on  which  the 
Colonel's  conversion  will  throw  the  justest  light:  "  Yea,  I  havft 
known  those  of  distinguished  genius,  polite  manners,  and  great 
experience  in  human  affairs,  who,  alter  liaving  outgrown  all  the 
impressions  of  a  religious  education,  after  having  been  hardened, 
rather  than  subdued,  by  the  most  singular  mercies,  even  various, 
repeated,  and  astonishing  deliverances,  which  have  appeared  to 
themselves  no  less  than  miraculous  ;  after  having  lived  for  years 
without  God  in  the  world,  notoriously  corrupt  themselves,  and 
labouring  to  the  utmost  to  corru])t  others,  have  been  stopt  on  a 
sudden  in  the  full  career  of  their  sin,  and  have  felt  such  rays  of 
the  divine  presence,  and  of  redeeming  love,  darting  in  upon  their 
minds,  almost  like  lightning  from  heaven,  as  have  at  once  roused, 
over  powered,  and  transformed  them  ;  so  that  they  have  come  out 
of  their  secret  chamber  with  an  irreconcileable  enmity  to  those 
vices,  to  which,  when  they  entered  them,  they  were  the  tamest 
and  most  abandoned  slaves;  and  have  appeared,  from  that  very 
liour,  the  votaries,  the  patrons,  the  champions  of  religion;  and 
after  a  course  of  the  most  resolute  attachment  to  it,  in  spite  of 
ail  the  reasonings  or  the  railleries,  the  importunities  or  the  re- 
proaches of  its  enemies,  they  have  continued  to  this  day,  some  of 
its  brightest  ornaments :  A  change  w  hich  1  behold  w  ith  equal 
wonder  and  delight,  and  which,  if  a  nation  should  join  in  derid- 
ing it,  I  would  adore  as  the  finger  of  God." 

§  37.  The  mind  of  Major  Gardiner  continued  from  this  re* 
markable  time  till  towards  the  end  of  October,  (that  is,  rather 
more  than  three  months,  but  especially,  the  two  first  of  them), 
in  as  extraordinary  a  situation  as  one  can  well  imagine.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  joys  arising  from  a  sense  of  pardon;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  and  with  very 
short  intervals  of  hope  toward  the  end  of  it,  took  it  tor  granted, 
that  he  must,  in  all  probability,  quickly  perish.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  such  a  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  of  the  goodness  of  the  Di- 
vine Being,  and  of  the  admirable  tendency  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  that  he  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
while  God  continued  him  out  of  hell,  in  as  rational  and  as  useful 
a  manner  as  he  could :  and  to  continue  casting  himself  at  the 
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feet  of  divine  mercy  every  day,  and  often  in  a  day,  if  perad- 
venture  there  might  be  hope  of  pardon,  of  which  all  that  he 
could  say,  was,  that  he  did  not  absolutely  despair.  He  had,  at 
that  time,  such  a  sense  of  the  degeneracy  of  his  own  heart,  that 
he  hardly  durst  form  any  determinate  resolution  against  sin,  or 
pretend  to  engage  himself  by  any  vow  in  the  presence  of  God  ; 
but  was  continually  crying  to  him,  that  he  would  deliver  him 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption.  He  perceived  in  himself  a 
most  surprising  alteration  Avith  regard  to  the  dispositions  of  his 
heart ;  so  that,  though  he  felt  little  of  the  delights  of  religious 
duties,  he  extremely  desired  opportunities  of  being  engaged  in 
them ;  and  those  licentious  pleasures,  which  had  before  been 
his  heaven,  were  now  absolutely  his  aversion.  And  indeed, 
■when  I  consider  how  habitual  all  those  criminal  indulgences 
•were  grown  to  him,  and  that  he  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  all  this  while,  in  high  health  too,  I  cannot  but  be  astonish- 
ed to  reflect  upon  it,  that  he  should  be  so  wonderfully  sanctifi- 
ed in  body,  as  well  as  soul  and  spirit,  as  that,  for  all  the  future 
years  of  his  life,  he,  from  that  hour,  should  find  so  constant  a 
disinclination  to,  and  abhorrence  of  those  criminal  sensualities, 
to  which  he  fancied  he  was  before  so  invincibly  impelled  by  his 
very  constitution,  that  he  was  used  strangely  to  think,  and  to  say, 
that  Omnipotence  itself  could  not  reform  him,  without  destroy- 
ing that  body,  and  giving  him  another*. 

§  38.  Nor  was  he  only  delivered  from  that  bondage  of 

*  Mr.  Spears  cx-presses  this  wonderful  circumstance  in  these  remarkable  w  ords  : 
"  I  was,  (said  the  Colonel  to  nie),  eBoctually  cured  of  all  inclination  to  that  sin  I  «'as 
KO  strongly  addicted  to,  that  (  thought  nothing  but  shooting  me  through  the  head 
could  have  cured  me  of  it ;  and  all  desire  and  inclination  to  it  was  removed  as  en- 
tirely, as  if  I  had  been  a  sucking  child:  nor  did  the  temptation  return  to  this  day." 
Mr.  Webster's  words  on  the  same  subject  are  these,  "  One  thing  I  have  heard  the 
Colonel  frequently  say,  that  lie  was  much  addicted  to  impurity  before  his  acquaint- 
ance with  relieion  J  but  tliat,  so  soon  as  he  was  enhghtcned  from  above,  he  felt  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  cliang-ing  his  nature,  so  wonderfully,  that  his  sanctification 
in  this  respect  seemed  more  remarkable  than  in  any  otiicr."  On  which,  tliat  worthy 
pors/m,  makes  this  very  reasonable  reflection  :  "  So  thorough  a  change  of  sucii  a 
polluted  nature,  cvidcuced  by  the  most  unblemisliod  «alk  and  conversation  for  along 
course  of  years,  demonstrates,  indeed,  the  power  of  the  Highest,  and  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt  6f  its  reality."  Mr.  Spears  .says,  this  happened  in  three  days  time:  But 
from  what  I  can  recollect,  all  that  the  Colonel  could  mean  by  that  expression,  if  lic 
used  it,  (as  I  conclude  he  did),  was,  that  he  began  to  make  the  observation  in  tJie 
s|>aee  of  three  days  ;  whereas,  during  that  time,  his  thoughts  were  so  taken  up  with 
the  wonderful  views  jircsented  to  his  min<l,  that  he  did  not  immediately  attend  to  it- 
It  he  had,  within  the  first  three  day.s,  any  temptation  to  seek  some  ease  from  the 
anguish  of  his  mind,  in  returning  to  former  sensualities,  it  is  a  circumstance,  he  did 
not  meiitior.  to  me ;  and  by  what  I  can  recollect  of  the  strain  of  hi»  (ltscour!>e,  he  m- 
timated,  if  he  did  not  express  the  contrary. 
VOL.  IV.  D 
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corruption,  which  had  been  habitual  to  him  for  many  years, 
but  felt  in  his  breast  so  contrary  a  disposition,  that  he  uas 
{grieved  to  sec  human  nature,  in  tliose,  to  whom  he  was  almost 
entirely  a  stranger,  prostituted  to  such  low  and  contemptible 
pursuits.  He  therefore  exerted  his  natural  courage  in  a  very 
new  kind  of  combat ;  and  became  an  open  advocate  for  religion, 
in  all  its  ])rinciples,  so  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  them,  and 
all  its  precepts,  relating  to  sobriety,  righteousness,  and  godliness. 
Yet  he  was  very  desirous  and  cautious,  that  he  might  not  run 
into  an  extreme,  and  made  it  one  of  his  first  petitions  to  God, 
the  very  day  after  these  amazing  impressions  had  been  wrought 
in  his  mind,  that  he  might  not  be  sullered  to  behave  with  such 
an  affected  strictness  and  ])reciseness,  as  would  lead  others 
about  him  into  mistaken  notions  of  religion,  and  expose  it  to 
reproach  or  suspicion,  as  if  it  were  an  unlovely  or  uncomfort- 
able thing.  For  this  reason,  he  endeavoured  to  appear  as 
cheerful  in  conversation  as  he  conscientiously  could  ;  though  in 
.spiteof  all  his  precautions,  some  traces  of  that  deep  inward  sense, 
which  he  had  of  his  guilt  and  misery,  would  at  times  appear. 
He  made  no  secret  of  it,  however,  that  his  views  were  entirely 
changed,  though  he  concealed  the  particular  circumstances 
attending  that  chanoe.  He  told  his  most  intimate  com- 
panions  freely,  that  he  had  reflected  on  the  course  of  life  in 
Avl)ich  he  had  so  long  joined  them,  and  found  it  to  be  folly  and 
madness,  unworthy  a  rational  creature,  and  much  more,  unwor- 
thy persons  calling  themselves  christians.  And  he  set  up  his 
standard  upon  all  occasions,  against  principles  of  infidehty  and 
practices  of  vice,  as  determinatelj'^  and  as  boldly  as  ever  he  dis- 
played or  planted  his  colours,  Avhen  he  bore  them  with  so  much 
honour  in  the  field. 

§  '69.  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  one  struggle  of  this  kind, 
which  he  described  to  me,  with  a  large  detail  of  circumstances, 
the  first  day  of  our  acquaintance.  There  was,  atthattime,inParis, 
acertain  lady  (whose  name,  then  well  known  in  the  grand  and  the 
gay  world,  I  must  beg  leave  to  conceal),  who  had  imbibed  the 
principles  of  deism,  ^and  valued  herself  much  upon  being  an 
avowed  advocate  for  them.  The  Major,  with  his  usual  frank- 
ness (though,  I  doubt  not,  with  that  politeness  of  manners,  which 
Was  so  habitual  to  him,  and  which  he  retained  throughout  his 
whole  hfe),  answered  her  like  a  man,  who  perfectly  saw  through 
the  fallacy  of  her  arguments,  and  was  grieved  to  the  heart  for 
her  delusion.  On  this,  she  briskly  challenged  him  to  debate  the 
matter  at  large,  and  to  fix  upon  a  day  for  that  purpose,  when 
he  should  dine  with  her,  attended  with  any  clergyman  he  might 
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choose,  whether  of  tlic  Protestant  or  Catholic  communion.  A 
sense  of  d  uty  would  not  allow  him  to  decline  this  challenge ;  and  yet 
lie  had  no  sooner  accepted  it,  but  he  was  thrown  into  great  per- 
plexity and  distress,  lest,  being  (as  I  remember  he  expressed  it, 
when  he  told  me  the  stoiy),  only  a  Christian  of  six  Aveeks  old,  he 
should  prejudice  so  good  a  cause,  by  his  unskilful  manner  of 
defending  it.  However,  lie  sought  his  refuge  ip  earnest,  and 
repeated  prayers  to  God,  that  he,  who  can  ordain  strength,  and 
perfect  praise  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings, 
would  graciously  enable  him,  on  this  occasion,  to  vindicate  liis 
truths  in  a  maimer  Avhich  might  carry  conviction  along  with  it. 
He  then  endeavoured_to  marshal  the  arguments  in  his  own  mind 
as  well  as  he  could ;  and  apprehending  that  he  could  not  speak 
with  so  much  freedom,  before  a  number  of  persons,  especially  be- 
foresuch,  whose  province  he  might,  in  that  case,  seemtoinvade,  if 
he  had  not  devolved  the  principal  partof  the  discourse  upon  them,- 
he  easily  admitted  the  apology  of  a  clergyman  or  two,  to  whom 
he  mentioned  the  affair,  and  waited  on  the  lady  alone,  upon  tlie 
day  appointed.  But  his  heart  was  so  set  upon  the  business, 
that  he  came  earlier  than  he  was  expected,  and  time  enough  to 
iiave  two  hours'  discourse  before  dinner  ;  nor  did  he  at  all  de- 
cline having  two  young  persons  nearly  related  to  the  lady,  pre- 
sent during  the  conference. 

§  40.  The  Major  opened  it  with  a  view  of  such  arguments 
for  the  Christian  religion,  as  he  had  digested  in  his  own  mind,  to 
prove,  that  the  apostles  were  not  mistaken  themselves,  and  that 
they  could  not  have  intended  to  impose  upon  us  in  the  accounts 
they  give  of  the  grand  l"acts  they  attest ;  with  the  truth  of  which 
facts,  that  of  the  Christian  religion  is  most  apparently  connect- 
ed. And  it  was  a  great  encouragement  to  him  to  fnid,  that, 
unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  discourses  of  this  nature,  he  had  an 
unusual  command  both  of  thought  and  expression  ;  so  that  he 
recollected  and  uttered  every  thing  as  he  could  have  Avished. 
The  lady  heard  with  attention  ;  and  though  he  paused  between 
every  brancii  of  the  argument,  she  did  not  interrupt  tiie  course 
of  it,  till  he  told  her  he  had  finished  his  design,  and  waited  for 
her  reply.  She  then  produced  some  of  her  objections,  whicii  lie 
took  up  and  canvassed  insuch  amanncr,  that,  at  length,  shcbmst 
out  into  tears,  allowed  the  force  of  his  arguments  and  replies, 
and  appeared,  for  some  time  after,  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  conversation,  that  it  was  observed  by  several  of  her  friends; 
And  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  impression  continued,  at 
least,  so  far  as  to  prevent  her  from  ever  appearing  under  the 
character  of  an  unbeliever  or  a  sceptic. 

I)  2 
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§  'H .  This  is  only  one  specimen,  among  many,  of  tlie  battles 
he  was  almost  daily  called  out  to  figlit  in  the  cause  of  religion 
and  virtue  ;  with  relation  to  which  I  find  him  expressing  himself 
thus,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Gardiner,  his  good  mother,  dated  from 
Paris,  the  25th  January  following,  that  is,  1719-20,  in 
answer  to  one,  in  which  she  Jiad  warned  him  to  expect  such 
trials:  "  I  have  (says  he),  already  met  Avith  them,  and  am 
obliged  to  fight,  and  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  :  But 
all  thanks  and  praise  to  the  great  Captain  of  my  salvation;  he 
lights  for  me  ;  and  then  it  is  no  wonder,  that  I  come  off  more 
than  conqueror."  By  which  last  expression  I  suppose  he  meant 
to  insinuate,  that  he  was  strengthened  and  established,  rather 
than  overborne  by  this  opposition.  Yet  it  was  not  immediately, 
that  he  gained  such  fortitude.  He  has  often  told  me,  how  much 
he  felt  in  those  days  of  the  emphasis  of  tliose  well-chosen  words, 
in  which  he  ranks  the  trial  of  cruel  mockings,  with  scourgings, 
and  bonds,  and  imprisonments.  The  continual  railleries  with 
>i'hich  he  was  received  in  almost  all  companies  where  he  had 
been  most  familiar  before,  did  often  distress  him  beyond  mea- 
sure;  so  that  he  has  several  times  declared,  he  would  much 
rather  have  marched  up  to  a  battery  of  the  enemy's  cannon, 
than  have  been  obliged,  so  continually  as  he  was,  to  face  such 
artillery  as  this.  But,  like  a  brave  soldier  in  the  first  action 
■wherein  he  is  engaged,  he  continued  resolute,  though  shudder- 
ing at  the  terror  of  the  assault ;  and  quickly  overcame  those 
impressions,  wliich  it  is  not  perhaps  in  nature  wholly  to  avoid. 
And  therefore  I  find  him,  in  the  letter  referred  to  above,  which 
was  written  about  half  a  year  after  his  conversion,  "  quite 
ashamed  to  think  of  the  uneasiness,  which  these  things  once 
gave  him."  In  a  word,  he  wont  on,  as  every  resolute  Christian, 
bv  divine  grace,  may  do,  till  he  turned  ridicule  and  opposition, 
into  respect  and  veneration. 

§  42.  But  this  sensible  triumph  over  these  difficulties  was 
Tiot  till  his  christian  experience  had  been  abundantly  advanced, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  on  the  sermons  he  heard  (particularly  in 
the  Swiss  Chapel),  and  on  the  many  hours,  which  he  spent  in  de- 
vout retirement,  pouring  out  his  whole  soul  before  God  in  prayer. 
He  began,  within  about  two  months  after  his  first  memorable 
change,  to  perceive  some  secret  dawnings  of  more  cheerful 
hope,  that  vile  as  he  saw  himself  to  be  (and  1  believe  no  words 
can  express,  how  vile  that  was),  he  might  nevertheless  obtain 
mercy  through  a  Redeemer.  And  at  length  (if  1  remember 
right^  about  the  end  of  October  1719),  he  found  all  the  burden 
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of  his  mind  taken  off  at  once,  by  the  powerful  impression  of  tliat 
memorable  scripture  upon  his  mind,  Rom.  iii.  25,  2o.  Whom 
God  hath  set  forth  for  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood, 
to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  remission  of  siyis, — that  he 
Viight  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  helieveth  in  Jesus. 
He  had  used  to  imagine,  that  the  justice  of  God  required  the 
damnation  of  so  enormous  a  sinner,  as  he  saw,  himself  to  be : 
but  now  he  was  made  deep)}'  sensible,  that  the  divine  justice 
might  be  not  only  vindicated,  but  glorified,  in  saving  him  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  even  that  blood,  which  cleansctli  us  from  all  sin. 
Then  did  he  see,  and  feel*he  riches  of  redeeming  love  and 
grace,  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  only  engaged  him  with  the  ut- 
most pleasure  and  confidence  to  venture  his  soul  upon  it ;  but 
even  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  his  whole  heart  in  the  returns  of 
love,  which,  from  that  blessed  time,  became  the  genuine  and 
delightful  principle  of  his  obedignce,  and  animated  him  with  an 
enlarged  heart,  to  turn  to  the  way  of  God's  commandments. 
Thus,  God  was  pleased,  as  he  himself  used  to  speak,  in  an  hour, 
to  turn  his  captivity.  All  the  terrors  of  his  former  state  were 
changed  into  unuttcrablejoy,  which  kept  liim  almost  continually 
waking  for  tlnec  nights  together,  and  yet  refreshed  him  as  the 
noblest  of  cordials.  His  expressions,  though  naturally  very 
strong,  always  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up,  when  he  would  de- 
scribe the  series  of  thought,  through  which  he  now  passed,  un- 
der the  rapturous  experienv:c  of  that  joy  unspeakable,  and  full 
of  glory,  which  then  seemed  to  overflow  his  very  soul ;  as  indeed 
there  was  nothing,  he  seemed  to  speak  of  with  greater  relish. 
And  though  the  first  ecstasies  of  it  afterwards  subsided  into  a 
more  cairn  and  composed  delight,  j-et  were  the  impressioi^  so 
deep  and  so  permanent,  that  he  assured  me,  on  the  word  of  a. 
Christian  and  a  friend,  wonderful  as  it  might  seem,  that  for 
about  seven  years  after  this,  he  enjoyed  almost  an  heaven  upon 
earth.  His  soul  was  so  continually  filled  with  a  sense  of  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  that  it  knew  little  interruption,  but  when 
necessary  converse  and  the  duties  of  his  station  called  off  his 
tiioughts  for  a  little  time  ;  and  when  the}-  did  so,  as  soon  as  he 
was  alone,  the  torrent  returned  into  its  uatin-al  channel  again; 
so  that,  from  the  minute  of  his  awakening  in  the  morning,  liis 
heart  was  rising  to  God,  and  triumphing  in  him;  and  these 
thoughts  attended  him  through  all  the  scenes  of  life,  till  he  lay 
down  on  his  bed  again,  and  a  short  parenthesis  of  sleep  (for  it 
was  but  a  very  short  one,  that  he  allowed  himself)  invigorated 
his  animal  powers  for  renewing  them  with  greater  intcnscncss 
and  sensibility.  • 
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§  43.  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  ilUistrating  this  in  the 
most  convincing  manner  below,  by  oxtra(;|ts  from  several  letters, 
vhich  he  wrote  to  intimate  friends  during  this  happy  period  of 
time  ;  letters,  which  breathe  a  spirit  of  such  sublime  and  fervent 
piety,  as  I  have  seldom  met  with  any  where  else.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  no  Avonder  that  he  was  greatly  delighted  with 
Dr.  Watts's  imitation  of  the  l26th  psalm  ;  since  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  there  ever  was  a  person,  to  whom  the  following 
•stanzas  of  it  were  more  suitable  : 

When  God  reveal'd  his  gracious  name. 

And  ciiang'd  my  momnf'ul  state. 
My  rapture  seein'd  a  pleasing  dream; 

Thy  grace  appeai  'd  so  gieat. 

The  world  beheld  the  glorious  change. 

And  did  thine  hand  confess  ; 
My  tongue  broke  out  in  nnlinown  strains. 

And  sung  surprising  grace. 

"  Great  is  the  work,"  my  nei^^libours  cry'd, 

And  own'd  the  power  divine: 
"  Great  is  the  work,"  my  heart  reply'd  ; 

"  And  be  the  glory  thine." 

The  Lord  can  change  the  darkest  skies. 

Can  give  us  day  for  night ; 
Make  lloods  of  sacred  sorrow  rise 

To  rivers  ot  delight. 

Let  those  that  sow  in  sadness,  wait 

Till  the  fair  harvest  come: 
They  shall  confess  their  sheaves  are  great, 

And  shout  the  blessings  home. 

§  44.  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  get  the  sight  of  five  origi- 
nal letters,  Avhich  he  wrote  to  his  mother  about  this  time,  which 
do,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  illustrate  the  surprising  change 
made  in  the  whole  current  of  his  thoughts  and  temper  of  his 
mind.  Many  of  them  were  written  in  the  most  hasty  manner, 
just  as  the  courier,  who  brought  them,  was,  perhaps,  unexpect- 
edly setting  out ;  and  they  relate  chiefly  to  affairs  in  which  the 
public  is  not  at  all  concerned  :  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them,  in 
which  he  has  not  inserted  some  warm  and  genuine  sentiments  of 
religion.  And  indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  he  was 
pleased  to  honour  me  Avith  a  great  many  letters,  and  I  have 
seen  several  more  which  he  wrote  to  others,  some  of  them  on 
journeys,  where  he  could  have  but  a  few  minutes  at  command, 
yet  I  cannot  recollect,  that  ever  I  saw  any  one,  in  which  there 
was  not  some  trace  of  piety.  And  the  Rev.  INIr.  Webster,  who 
was  employed  to  review  great  numbers  of  them,  that  he  might 
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se'-^ct  such  extracts  as  he  should  think  proper  to  communicate 
to  me,  has  made  the  same  observation  *. 

§  45.  The  Major,  with  great  justice,  tells  the  good  lady  his 
mother,  "  that  when  she  saw  him  aj^-ain,  she  would  find  the  per- 
son indeed  the  same,  but  every  thing  else  entirely  changed." 
And  she  might  easily  have  perceived  it  of  herself,  by  the  wiiole 
tenor  of  those  letters,  which  every  where  breathe  the  unaffect- 
ed spirit  of  a  true  Christian.  They  are  taken  up,  sometimes, 
with  giving  advice  and  directions  concerning  some  pious  and 
charitable  contributions,  one  of  which,  I  remember,  amounted  to 
ten  guineas,  though,  as  he  was  then  out  of  commission,  and  had 
not  formerly  been  very  frugal,  it  cannot  be  supposed  he  had 
much  to  spare ;  sometimes,  in  speaking  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  attended  sermons,  and  expected  sacramental  oppor- 
tunities ;  and  at  other  times,  in  exhorting  her,  established  as 
she  was  in  religion,  to  labour  after  a  yet  more  exemplary  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  or  in  recommending  her  to  the  divine  pre- 
sence and  blessing,  as  well  as  himself  to  her  prayers.  What 
satisfaction  such  letters  as  these  must  give  to  a  lady  of  her  dis- 
tinguished piet)',  who  had  so  long  wept  over  this  dear  and  ami- 
able son  as  quite  lost  to  God,  and  on  the  verge  of  final  destruc- 
tion, it  is  not  for  me  to  describe,  or  indeed  to  conceive.  But 
hastily  as  these  letters  were  written,  only  for  private  view,  I 
will  give  a  few  specimens  from  them  in  his  own  words ;  which 
•vtill  serve  to  illustrate,  as  well  as  confirm,  what  I  have  hinted 
abore. 

§  46.  '<  I  must  take  the  liberty,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  dated 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  or,  according  to  the  old  style, 
Dec.  21,  1719,  "  to  entreat  you,  that  you  would  receive  no 
company  on  the  Lord's  day.  I  know  you  have  a  great  many 
good  acquaintance,  with  whose  discourses  one  might  be  very 
well  edified  ;  but  as  you  cannot  keej)  out,  and  let  in,  whom  you 
please,  the  best  way,  in  my  humble  opinion,  will  be  to  see 
none."  In  another,  Jan.  25,  *'  I  am  happier  than  any  one  can 
imagine,  except  I  could  put  him  exactly  in  the  same  situation 
with  myself ;  which  is,  what  the  world  cannot  give,  and  no  man 
ever  attained  it,  unless  it  were  from  above."  In  another,  dated 
March  30,  which  wasjust  before  a  sacrament,  "  To-morrow,  if 

*  His  words  arc  tliese :  "  I  have  read  over  a  vast  number  of  the  Colonel's 
letters,  and  have  not  found  any  of  them,  however  short,  and  writ  in  the  most  pass- 
ing manner,  even  when  posring,  but  what  ii  expressive  of  the  most  passionate 
breathings  tow.irds  his  God  and  Saviour.  If  the  letter  consists  but  of  two  sentences, 
religion  is  not  forgotten,  which  doubtless  deserves  to  be  carefully  remarked  as  the 
most  uncontested  evidence  of  a  pious  mind,  ever  under  the  waunett  impreisionj  of 
divine  things." 
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it  please  God,  I  shall  be  ija])))}-,  my  soul  being  to  be  fed  with 
tlie  brea^l  of  life,  which  came  down  from  heaven.  I  shall  be 
mindful  of  you  all  there."  In  another  of  Jan.  29,  he  thus  ex- 
presses that  indilK'rence  fov  worldly  possessions,  uhioh  he  so  re- 
markably carried  through  all  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  :  *'  I  know 
the  rich  are  only  stewards  for  the  poor,  and  must  give  an  ac- 
count of  every  penny  :  therefore  the  less  I  have,  the  more  easy 
^vill  it  be  to  render  a  faithful  accor.nt  of  it."  And,  to  add  no 
more  from  these  letters  at  present,  in  conclusion  of  one  of  them, 
he  has  these  comprehensive  and  solemn  words  :  "  Now,  that  he 
who  is  the  ease  of  the  afflicted,  the  support  of  the  weak,  the 
wealth  of  the  poor,  the  teacher  of  the  ignorant,  the  anchor  of 
the  fearful,  and  the  infinite  reward  of  all  faithful  souls,  may  pour 
out  upon  you  all  his  richest  blessings,  shall  always  be  tjie  prayer 
of  him,  who  is  entirely  yours,"  &c. 

§  47.  To  this  account  of  his  correspondence  with  his  ex- 
cellent mother,  I  should  be  glad  to  add  a  large  view  of  another, 
to  which  she  introduced  him,  with  that  reverend  and  valuable 
person,  under  whose  pastoral  care  she  was  placed,  I  mean  the 
justly  celebrated  Dr.  Edmund  Calamj',  to  whom  she  could  not 
but  early  communicate  the  joyful  news  of  her  son's  conversion. 
I  am  not  so  happy  as  to  be  possessed  of  the  letters,  which  passed 
between  them,  which,  I  have  reatou  to  believe,  would  make  a 
curious  and  valuable  collection  :  But  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving,  from  my  worthy  and  amiable  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Edmund  Calamy,  one  of  the  letters  which  the  Doctor,  his  father, 
Tvrote  to  the  Major,  on  this  wonderful  occasion.  I  perceive  by 
the  contents  of  it,  that  it  was  the  fast ;  and  indeed,  it  is  dated  as 
early  as  the  3d  of  August,  1719,  which  nuist  be  but  a  few  days 
after  his  own  account,  dated  August  4th,  N.  S.  could  reach  Eng- 
land. There  is  so  much  true  religion  and  good  sense  in  this 
paper,  and  the  counsel  it  suggests,  may  be  so  seasonable  to  other 
persons  in  circumstances,  which  bear  any  resemblance  to  his, 
that  I  make  no  apology  to  my  reader  for  inserting  a  large  extract 
from  it. 

§  48.  "  Dear  Sir,  1  conceive,  it  wiU  not  much  surprise 

you  to  understand  that  )-our  good  mother  communicated  to  me 
your  letter  to  her,  dated  August  4lh,  N.  S.  which  brought  her 
the  news,  you  conceive  would  be  so  acceptable  to  her.  I,  who 
have  often  been  a  witness  to  her  concern  for  you  on  a  spiritual 
account,  can  attest,  with  what  joy  this  news  was  received  by  her, 
and  imparted  to  me  as  a  special  friend,  who,  she  knew,  would 
bear  a  part  with  her  on  such  an  occasion.  And  indeed,  if,  as  our 
Saviour  intimates,  Luke  xv.  7,  10.  There  is,  in  such  cases,  joT/zn 
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heaven,  and  among  the  angels  of  God,  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
that  of  a  pious  motlier,  who  has  spent  so  many  prayers  and 
tears  upon  you,  and  has,  as  it  were,  travailed  in  birth  with  you 
again,  till  Christ  was  formed  in  you,  could  not  be  small.  You 
may  believe  me,  if  I  add,  that  I  also,  as  a  common  friend  of 
hers  and  yours,  and,  which  is  much  more,  of  the  Prince  of 
Light,  whom  you  now  declare  you  heartily  fall  in  with,  in  op- 
position to  that  of  the  dark  kingdom,  could  not  but  be  tenderly 
affected  with  an  account  of  it  under  your  own  hand.    My  joy 
on  this  account,  was  the  greater,  considering  the  importance  of 
your  capacity,  interests,  and  prospects;  which,  in  such  an  age 
as  this,  may  promise  most  happy  consequences,  on  your  heartily 
appearing  on  God's  side,  and  embarking  in  the  interest  of  our 
dear  Redeemer.    If  I  have  hitherto,  at  all  remembered  you  at 
the  throne  of  grace,  at  your  good  mother's  desire,  (which  you 
are  pleased  to  take  notice  of  with  so  much  respect),  I  can  assure 
you,  I  shall  henceforth  be  led  to  do  it  with  more  concern  and 
particularity,  both  by  duty  and  inclination.    And  if  I  were 
capable  of  giving  you  any  little  assistance  in  the  noble  design 
you  are  engaging  in,  by  corresponding  with  you  by  letter, 
•while  you  are  at  such  a  distance,  I  should  do  it  most  cheerfully. 
And,  perhaps,  such  a  motion  may  not  be  altogether  unaccept- 
able: For  I  am  inclinable  to  believe,  that  when  some,  whom 
you  are  obliged  to  converse  with,  observe  your  behaviour  so 
different  from  what  it  formerly  was,  and  banter  you  upon  it,  as 
mad  and  fanciful,  it  may  be  some  little  relief  to  correspond  with, 
one,  who  will  take  a  pleasure  in  heartening  and  encouraging 
you.    And  when  a  great  many  things  frequently  offer,  in  which 
conscience  may  be  concerned,  where  duty  ma}-  not  always  be 
plain,  nor  suitable  persons  to  advise  with,  at  hand,  it  may  be 
some  satisfaction  to  you  to  correspond  with  one,  with  whom  you 
may  use  a  friendly  freedom  in  all  such  matters,  and  on  whose 
fidelity  you  may  depend.    You  may  therefore,  command  me  in 
any  of  these  respects,  and  I  shall  take  a  pleasure  in  serving  you. 
One  piece  of  advice  I  shall  venture  to  give  you,  though  your 
own  good  sense  will  make  my  enlarging  upon  it  less  needful ;  I 
mean,  that  you  would  from  your  first  setting  out,  carefully 
distinguish  between  the  essentials  of  real  religion,  and  those 
things,  which  are  commo;)ly  reckoned  by  its  professors  to  be- 
long to  it,    I'he  want  of  this  distitjction  has  had  very  unhappy 
consequences  from  one  age  to  another,  and  perhaps,  in  none 
more  than  the  present.    But  your  daily  converse  with  your 
bible,  which  you  mention,  may  herein  a^vc  you  great  assistance. 
VOL.  IV.  E 
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I  move  also,  tliat  since  infidelity  so  much  abounds,  you  would, 
not  only  by  close  and  serious  consideration,  endeavour  to  settle 
yourself  well  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion,  but  also 
that,  as  opportunity  offers,  you  would  converse  Avith  those 
bftoks,  which  treat  most  judiciously  on  the  divine  original  of 
Christianity,  such  as  Grotius,  Abadie,  Baxter,  Bates,  Du  Flessis, 
&c.  which  may  establish  you  against  the  cavils,  that  occur  in 
almost  all  conversations,  and  furnish  you  with  arguments, 
which,  when  properly  offered,  may  be  of  use  to  make  some 
impressions  on  others.  But  being  too  much  straitened  to  en- 
large at  present,  I  can  only  add,  that  if  your  hearty  falling  in 
with  serious  religion  should  prove  any  hinderance  to  your  ad- 
vancement in  the  world,  which  I  pray  God  it  may  not,  unless 
such  advancement  would  be  a  real  snare  to  you,  I  hope  you 
will  trust  our  Saviour's  word,  that  it  shall  be  no  disadvantage 
to  you  in  the  final  issue :  He  has  given  you  his  word  for  it. 
Matt.  xix.  29.  upon  wliich  you  may  safely  depend ;  and  I  am 
satisfied,  none  that  ever  did  so,  at  last  repented  of  it.  May 
you  go  on  and  prosper,  and  the  God  of  all  grace  and  peace  be 
with  you !" 

§  49.  I  think  it  very  evident  from  the  contents  of  this 
letter,  that  the  Major  had  not  imparted  to  his  mother  the  most 
singular  circumstances  attendmg  his  conversion  :  And,  indeed, 
tliere  was  something  so  peculiar  in  them,  that  I  do  not  wonder, 
he  Avas  always  cautious  in  speaking  of  them,  and,  especially, 
that  he  was  at  first,  much  on  the  reserve.  We  may  also  na- 
turally reflect,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  something  very 
providential  in  this  letter,  considering  the  debate,  in  which  our 
illustrious  convert  was  so  soon  engaged ;  for  it  was  Avritten  but 
about  three  Aveeks  before  his  conference  with  the  Lady  above- 
mentioned,  in  the  defence  of  Christianity ;  or,  at  least,  before 
the  appointment  of  it.  And  as  some  of  the  books  recommended 
by  Dr.  Calamy,  particularly  Abadie  and  Du  Plessis,  Avere  un- 
doubtedly Avithin  his  reach,  if  our  English  advocates  Avere  not, 
this  might,  by  the  divine  blessing,  contribute  considerably  to- 
Avards  arming  him  for  that  combat,  in  Avhich  he  came  off  Avith 
such  happy  success.  And  as  in  this  instance,  so  in  many  others, 
they  Avho  Avill  observe  the  coincidence  and  concurrence  of 
things,  may  be  engaged  to  adore  the  Avise  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence in  events,  which,  Avhen  taken  singly  and  by  themselves, 
have  nothing  very  remarkable  in  them. 

§  50.  I  think  it  was  about  this  time,  that  this  resolute  and 
exemplary  Christian  entered  upon  that  methodical  manner  of 
living,  Avhich  he  pursued  through  so  many  succeeding  years  of 
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life  ;  and,  I  believe  generally,  so  far  as  the  broken  state  of  his 
health  Avould  allow  it  in  his  latter  days,  to  the  very  end  of  it. 
He  used  constantly  to  rise  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  to  spend 
his  time  till  six,  in  secret  exercises  of  devotion,  reading,  medita- 
tion, and  praver  ;  in  which  last  he  contracted  such  a  fervency  of 
spirit,  as  I  believe,  few  men  living  ever  obtained.  This  certain- 
ly tended  very  much  to  strengthen  that  firm  faith  in  God,  and 
reverend  animating  sense  of  his  presence,  for  which  he  was  so 
eminently  remarkable,  and  which  carried  him  through  the  trials 
and  services  of  life,  with  such  steadiness,  and  with  such  activity ; 
for  he  indeed  endured,  and  actedj  as  always  seeing  him,  who  is 
invisible.  If  at  any  time  he  was  obliged  to  go  out  before  six 
in  the  morning,  he  rose  proportionably  sooner  ;  so  that  when  a 
journey  or  a  march  has  required  him  to  be  on  horseback  by  four, 
he  would  be  at  his  devotions,  at  farthest,  by  two.  He  Ukewise 
secured  time  for  retirement  in  an  evening ;  and  that  he  might  have 
it  the  more  at  command,  and  be  the  more  fit  to  use  it  properly, 
as  well  as  the  better  able  to  rise  early  the  next  morning,  he  ge- 
nerally went  to  bed  about  ten  :  And,  during  the  time  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  him,  he  seldom  ate  any  supper,  but  a  mouthful  of 
bread  vyith  one  glass  of  wine.  In  consequence  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  his  admirably  good  constitution,  and  the  long  habit  he  had 
formed,  he  required  less  sleep  than  most  persons  I  have  known: 
And  I  doubt  not  but  his  uncommon  progress  in  piety  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  these  resolute  habits  of  self-denial. 

§  51.  A  life,  any  thing  like  this,  could  not,  to  be  sure,  be 
entered  upon,  in  the  midst  of  .such  company  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  keep,  without  great  opposition ;  especially,  as 
he  did  not  entirely  withdraw  himself  from  cheerful  conversation; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  several  iioiirs  every  day  to  it ;  lest 
religion  siiould  be  reproached,  as  having  made  him  morose. 
He,  however,  early  began  a  practice,  which  to  the  last  day  of 
his  life  he  retained,  of  rcprovinq;  vice  and  profaneness  ;  and 
was  never  afraid  to  debate  the  matter  with  any,  und(!r  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  superiority  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause. 

§  52.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  happened,  if  I  mistake 
not,  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1720,  though  I  cannot  bo 
very  exact  as  to  tlu^  date  of  the  stoiy.  It  was,  however,  on  his 
first  return  to  make  any  considerable  abode  in  Kngland  after 
this  remarkable  change.  He  hud  heard,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  that  it  was  currently  reported  among  his  companions 
at  home,  that  he  was  stark  mad  ;  a  report,  at  which  no  reader, 
•who  knows  the  wisdom  of  tlic  world  in  these  matters,  will  be 
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much  surprised,  any  more  than  himself.  He  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  have  many  battles  to  fight,  and  was  willing 
to  dispatch  the  business  as  fast  as  he  could.  And  therefore, 
being  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  country  house  of  a  person  of 
distinguished  rank,  with  whom  he  had  been  very  intimate, 
(whose  name  I  do  not  remember  that  he  told  me,  nor  did  I  think 
proper  to  inquire  after  it),  he  begged  the  favour  of  him,  that 
he  would  contrive  matters  so,  that  a  day  or  two  after  he  came 
down,  several  of  their  former  gay  companions  might  meet  at 
his  Lordship's  table,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  apology  to  them,  and  acquainting  them  with  the 
nature  and  reasons  of  his  change.  It  was  accordingly  agreed 
to ;  and  a  pretty  large  company  met  on  the  day  appointed, 
with  previous  notice,  that  Major  Gardiner  would  be  there.  A 
good  deal  of  raillery  passed  at  dinner,  to  which  the  Ma,jor  made 
very  little  answer.  But  when  the  cloth  was  taken  away  and 
the  servants  retired,  he  begged  their  patience  for  a  few  miimtes, 
and  then  plainly  and  seriously  told  them,  what  notions  he 
entertained  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  on  what  considerations 
he  had  absolutely  determined,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he 
would  make  it  the  care  and  business  of  life,  whatever  he  might 
lose  by  it,  and  whatever  censure  and  contempt  he  might  incur. 
He  well  knew,  how  improper  it  was,  in  such  company,  to  relate 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  he  was  awakened  ;  which 
they  would  probably  have  interpreted  to  a  demonstration  of 
lunacy,  against  all  the  gravity  and  solidity  of  his  discourse: 
But  he  contented  himself  with  such  a  rational  defence  of  a 
righteous,  sober,  and  godly  life,  as  he  knew  none  of  them  could, 
with  any  shadow  of  reason,  contest.  He  then  challenged  them 
to  propose  any  thing  they  could  urge,  to  prove  that  a  life  of 
irreligion  and  debauchery  was  preferable  to  the  fear,  love,  and 
worship  of  the  eternal  God,  and  a  conduct  agreeable  to  the 
precepts  of  his  gospel.  And  he  failed  not  to  bear  his  testimony 
from  his  own  experience  (to  one  part  of  which  many  of  them 
had  been  witnesses),  that  after  having  run  the  widest  round  of 
sensual  pleasure,  with  all  the  advantages,  the  best  constitution 
and  spirits  could  give  him,  he  had  never  tasted  any  thing 
that  deserved  to  be  called  happiness,  till  he  had  made  reli- 
gion his  refuge  and  his  dehght.  He  testified  calmly  and 
boldly  the  habitual  serenity  and  peace,  that  he  now  felt  in  his 
brea.st  (for,  the  most  elevated  delights  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
plead,  lest  they  should  be  esteemed  entliusiasm),  and  the  com- 
posure and  pleasure,  with  which  he  looked  forward  to  objects, 
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which  the  gayest  sinner  must  acknowleclge  to  be  equally  una- 
voidable and  dreadful. 

§  53.  I  know  not  what  might  be  attempted  by  some  of  the 
company  in  answer  to  this  ;  but  I  well  remember,  he  told  me, 
the  master  of  the  table,  a  person  of  a  very  frank  and  candid 
disposition,  cut  short  the  debate,  and  said,  "  Gome,  let  us  call 
another  cause:  We  thought  this  man  mad,  and  he  is,  in  good 
earnest,  proving  that  we  arc  so."  On  the  whole,  this  well 
judged  circumstance  saved  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  When 
his  former  acquaintance  observed,  that  he  Avas  still  conversable 
and  innocently  cheerful,  and  that  he  was  immoveable  in  his 
resolutions,  they  desisted  from  farther  importunity.  And  he 
has  assured  me,  that  instead  of  losing  anv  one  valuable  friend 
by  this  change  in  his  character,  he  found  himself  much  more 
esteemed  and  regarded  by  many,  who  could  not  persuade 
themselves  to  imitate  his  example. 

§  54.  I  have  not  any  memoirs  of  Colonel  Gardiner's  life, 
or  of  any  othei'  remarkable  event  befalling  him  in  it,  from  the 
time  of  his  return  to  England,  till  his  marriage  in  the  year  1 726, 
except  the  extracts  which  have  been  sent  me  from  some  letters, 
which  he  wrote  to  his  religious  friends  during  tbis  mterval,  and 
which  I  cannot  pass  by  without  a  more  particular  notice.  It 
may  be  recollected,  that  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  that 
regiment,  of  which  he  was  Major,  he  was  out  of  commission 
from  Nov.  10,  ni8,  till  June  1,  1724:  And  after  he  returned 
from  Paris,  I  find  all  his  letters  during  this  period,  dated  from 
London,  where  he  continued  in  communion  with  the  Christian 
society,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Doctor  Calamy.  As  his  good 
mother  also  belonged  to  the  same,  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  it  must 
bean  unspeakable  pleasure  to  her,  to  have  such  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  conversing  with  such  a  son,  of  observing  in  his 
daily  conduct  and  discourses,  the  blessed  effects  of  that  change, 
which  divine  grace  had  made  in  his  heart,  and  of  sitting  down 
with  him  monthly  at  that  sacred  feast,  whore  Christians  so 
frequently  enjoy  tlie  divinest  entcrtainiueuts,  which  they  expect 
on  this  side  heaven.  I  the  rather  mention  this  ordinance,  be- 
cause, as  this  excellent  lady  had  a  very  high  esteem  for  it,  so 
she  had  an  opportunity  of  attending,  but  the  very  Lord's  day 
immediately  preceding  her  death,  whirli  happened  .on  Thurs- 
day Oct.  7,  1725,  after  her  son  had  been  removed  from  her, 
almost  a  year.  He  had  maintained  her  handsomely  out  of  that 
very  moderate  income,  on  which  he  subsisted,  since  his  regiment 
had  been  disbandc^d  ;  and  when  she  ex))ressed  her  gratitude  to 
him  for  it,  he  assured  her  (I  think,  in  one  of  the  last  letters  she 
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ever  received  from  Iiim),  "  that  he  esteemed  it  a  great  honour, 
that  God  put  it  into  his  power  to  make,  wliat  he  called,  a  very 
small  acknowledgment  of  all  her  care  for  him,  and  especially 
of  the  many  prayers  she  had  offered  on  his  account,  which  had 
already  been  remarkably  answered,  and  the  benefit  of  which  he 
hoped  ever  to  enjoy." 

§  55.  I  apprehend  that  the  Earl  of  Stair's  regiment,  to  the 
Majority  of  which  he  was  promoted  on  the  20th  of  July,  1124, 
was  then  quartered  in  Scotland ;  for  all  the  letters  in  my  hand, 
from  that  time  to  the  6tli  of  February,  1726,  are  dated  from 
thence,  and  particularly  from  Douglas,  Stranraer,  Hamilton  and 
Ayr;  but  I  have  the  pleasure  to  find,  from  comparing  these 
Avith  others  of  an  earlier  date  from  London,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  tliat  neither  the  detriment,  which  he  must  suffer  by 
being  so  long  out  of  commission,  nor  the  hurry  of  affairs  while 
charged  witii  it,  could  prevent  or  interrupt  that  intercourse  with 
heaven,  which  was  his  daily  feast,  and  his  daily  strength. 

§  56.  These  were  most  eminently  the  happy  years  of  his 
life  ;  for  he  had  learned  to  estimate  his  hap^)iness,  not  by  the 
increase  of  honour,  or  the  possession  of  wealth,  or  by  what  was 
much  dearer  to  his  generous  heart  than  either,  the  converse  of 
the  nearest  and  worthiest  human  friends,  but  by  nearness  to 
God,  and  by  opportunities  of  humble  converse  with  him,  in  the 
lively  exercise  of  contemplation,  praise,  and  prayer.  Now, 
there  was'  no  period  of  his  life,  in  which  he  was  more  eminently 
favoured  with  these ;  nor  do  I  find  any  of  his  letters  so  over- 
flowing with  transports  of  holy  joy,  as  those  which  were  dated 
during  this  time.  There  are,  indeed,  in  some  of  them,  such 
very  sublime  passages,  that  I  have  been  dubious,  whether  I 
should  communicate  them  to  the  public  or  not,  lest  I  should  ad- 
minister matter  of  y)rofane  ridicule  to  some,  who  look  upon  all 
the  elevations  of  devotion  as  contemptible  enthusiasm.  And  it 
has  also  given  me  some  apprehensions,  lest  it  should  discourage 
some  pious  christians,  who  after  having  spent  several  years  in 
ilie  service  of  God,  and  in  humble  obedience  to  the  precepts  of 
iiis  gospel,  may  not  have  attained  to  any  such  heights  as  these. 
But,  on  the  w  hole,  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  to  suppress  them, 
not  only  as  I  number  some  of  them,  considered  in  a  devotional 
view,  among  the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of  the  kind,  1  have 
ever  met  with  ;  but  as  some  of  the  most  excellent  and  judicious 
persons,  I  any  where  know,  to  whom  I  have  read  them,  have 
assured  nie,  that  they  felt  their  hearts  in  an  unusual  manner  im- 
pressed, (juickened,  and  edified  by  them. 

§  57.  I  will  therefore  draw  back  the  veil,  and  show  my  much 
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honoured  friend  in  his  most  secret  recesses,  that  the  world  may 
see,  Avliat  those  springs  "were,  from  whence  issued  that  clear, 
permanent,  and  living  stream  of  wisdom,  piety,  and  virtue, 
which  so  apparently  ran  through  all  that  part  of  his  life,  which 
was  open  to  puhlic  observation.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 
letters  written  in  the  intimacy  of  Christian  friendship,  some  of 
them  Avith  the  most  apparent  marks  of  haste,  and  amidst  a 
variety  of  important  public  cares,  should  be  adorned  with  any 
studied  elegance  of  expression,  about  which  the  greatness  of  his 
soul  would  not  allow  him  to  be,  at  a.ny  time,  very  solicitous  ;  for 
he  generally,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  wrote  as  fast  as  his  pen 
could  move,  which,  happily  both  for  him  and  his  many  friends, 
was  very  freely.  Yet  here  the  grandeur  of  his  subject  has  some- 
times clothed  his  ideas  with  a  language  more  elevated,  than  is 
ordinarily  to  be  expected  in  an  epistolary  correspondence. 
The  proud  scorners,  who  may  deride  sentiments  and  enjoy- 
ments like  those,  which  this  truly  great  man  so  experimentally 
and  pathetically  describes,  I  pity  from  my  heart ;  and  grieve  to 
think,  how  unfit  they  must  be  for  the  hallelujahs  of  heaven,  who 
pour  contempt  upon  the  nearest  approaches  to  them  :  Nor  shall 
I  think  it  any  misfortune  to  share  with  so  excellent  a  person  in 
their  profane  derision.  It  will  be  infinitely  more  than  an  equi- 
valent for  all,  that  such  ignorance  and  petulancy  can  think  and 
say,  if  I  may  convince  some,  who  are,  as  yet,  strangers  to  reli- 
gion, how  real,  and  how  noble  its  delights  are  ;  if  I  may  engage 
my  pious  readers  to  glorify  God  for  so  illustrious  an  instance 
of  his  grace ;  and  finally,  if  I  may  quicken  them,  and,  above 
all,  may  rouse  my  own  too  indulgent  spirit  to  follow,  with  less 
unequal  steps,  an  example,  to  the  sublimity  of  which  I  fear,  few 
of  us  shall,  after  all,  be  able  fully  to  attain.  And  that  we  may 
not  be  too  much  discouraged  under  the  deficiency,  let  it  be  re- 
collected, that  few  have  the  advantage  of  a  temper  naturally  so 
warm ;  few  have  an  equal  command  of  retirement  ;  and  per- 
haps, hardly  any  one,  who  thinks  himself  most  indebted  to  the 
riches  and  freedom  of  divine  grace,  can  trace  interpositions  of 
it,  in  all  respects,  e([iially  astonishing. 

§  58.  The  first  of  these  extraordinary  letters,  which  have 
fallen  into  my  hand,  is  dated  near  three  years  after  his  conver- 
sion, and  addressed  to  a  lady  of  quality.  I  believe  it  is  tiie  first, 
the  Major  ever  wrote  so  immediately  on  the  subject  of  his  reli- 
gious consolations  and  converse  witli  God  in  devout  retirement. 
For  I  well  remember,  that  he  once  told  me,  he  was  so  much 
afraid,  that  somethit)g  of  spiritual  pride  should  mingle  itself 
with  the  relation  of  such  kind  of  experiences,  that  he  concealed 
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them  a  long  time:  But  observing  with  how  much  freedom  the 
sacred  writers  open  all  the  most  secret  recesses  of  their  hearts, 
especially  in  the  psalms,  his  conscience  began  to  be  burdened, 
under  an  apprehension,  that,  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  in  or- 
der to  engage  the  concurrent  praises  of  some  of  his  people,  he 
ought  to  disclose  them.  On  this  he  set  himself  to  reflect,  who, 
among  all  his  numerous  acquaintance,  seemed  at  once  the  most 
ex])erienced  Christian  he  knew,  (to  whom  therefore,  such  things 
as  he  had  to  communicate,  might  appear  solid  and  credible), 
anil  who  the  humblest.  He  quickly  thought  of  the  Lady  Mar- 
chioness of  Douglas  in  this  view  ;  and  the  reader  may  well 
imagine,  that  it  struck  my  mind  very  strongly,  to  think,  that 
now,  moie  than  twenty-four  years  after  it  was  written,  Provi- 
dence should  bring  to  my  hands,  (as  it  has  done  within  these  few 
days),  wliat  I  assuredly  believe  to  be  a  genuine  copy  of  that  very 
letter,  which  I  had  not  the  least  reason  to  expect,  I  should  ever 
have  seen,  when  I  learned  from  his  own  mouth,  amidst  the  free- 
dom of  an  accidental  conversation,  the  occasion  and  circum- 
stances of  it. 

§59.  It  is  dated  from  London,  July  21,  1722;  and  the 
\'ery  first  lines  of  it  relate  to  a  very  remarkable  circumstance, 
which,  from  others  of  his  letters,  I  find  has  happened  several 
times.  I  mean,  that,  when  he  had  received  from  any  of  his 
Christian  friends  a  few  lines,  which  particularly  affected  his 
heart,  he  could  not  stay  till  the  stated  return  of  his  devotional 
hour,  but  immediately  retired  to  pray  for  them,  and  to  give  vent 
to  those  religious  emotions  of  mind,  which  such  a  correspon- 
dence raised.  How  invaluable  was  such  a  friend  !  and  how 
great  reason  have  those  of  us,  who  once  possessed  a  large  share 
in  his  heart,  and  in  those  retired  and  sacred  moments,  to  bless 
God  for  so  singular  a  felicity ;  and  to  comfort  ourselves  m  a 
pleasing  hope,  that  we  may  yet  reap  future  blessings,  as  the 
harvest  of  those  petitions,  which  he  can  no  more  repeat. 

§60.  His  words  are  these:  "  I  was  so  happy  as  to  re- 
ceive yours,  just  as  I  arrived  ;  and  I  bad  no  sooner  read  it,  but 
I  shut  my  door,  and  sought  him,  whom  my  soul  loveth.  I 
sought  him,  and  found  him  ;  and  would  not  let  him  go,  till  he 
luid  blessed  us  all.  It  is  impossible  to  find  words  to  express, 
what  I  obtained  ;  but  I  suppose,  it  was  something  like  that, 
which  the  disciples  got,  as  they  were  going  to  Einn)aus,  when 
they  said,  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us?  &c.  or  rather 
like  what  Paul  felt,  M  lien  he  could  not  tell,  whether  he  was  in 
the  body,  or  out  of  it."  He  then  mentions  his  dread  of  spiritual 
pride,  from  which  he  earnestly  prays,  that  God  may  deliver  and 
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preserve  him.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  would  have  Iiindered  ms 
from  communicatiog  these  things,  if  I  had  not  such  an  example 
before  me,  as  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  saying,  I  will  de- 
clare what  God  hath  done  for  rpy  soul  ;  and  elsewhere.  The 
humble  shall  hear  thereof,  and  be  glad:  Now  I  am  well  satisfi-P 
ed,  thai  your  ladyship  is  of  that  number."  He  then  adds,  "  I 
had  no  sooner  finished  this  exercise,"  that  is,  of  prayer  above 
mentioned,  "  but  I  sat  down  to  admire  the  goodness  of  my 
God,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  influence,  by  his  free  Spirit, 
so  undeserving  a  wretch  as  I,  and  to  make  me  thus  to  mount  up 
with  eagle's  wings.  And,  here  I  was  lost  again,  and  got  into  an 
ocean,  where  I  could  find  neither  bound  nor  bottom  ;  but  was 
o!)liged  to  cry  out  with  the  apostle,  '  O  the  breadth,  the  length, 
the  depth,  the  height  of  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth 
knowledge!'  But  if  I  give  way  to  this  strain,  I  shall  never  have 
done.  That  the  God  of  hope,  may  fill  you  with  all  joy  and 
peace  in  believing,  that  you  may  abound  in  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  shall  always  be  the  pra3'er  of  him, 
who  is,  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  respect,  your  Lady-r 
ship's,"  &c. 

§61.  Another  passage,  to  the  same  purpose,  I  find  in  a 
memorandum,  which  he  seems  to  have  written  for  his  own  use, 
dated,  Monday,  March  11,  which  I  perceive,  from  many  con- 
current circumstances,  must  have  been  in  the  year  1722-3. 

This  day,"  says  he,  *'  having  been  to  visit  Mrs.  G.  at  Ham- 
stead,  I  came  home  about  two,  and  read  a  sermon  on  these 
words,  Psal.  cxxx.  4.  But  there  is  forgiveness  -with  thee,  that 
thou  may  est  be  feared;  about  the  latter  end  of  wiiich,  there  is 
a  description  of  the  miserable  condition  of  those,  that  are  slight- 
ers  of  pardoning  grace.  From  a  sense  of  the  great  obligations 
I  lay  under  to  the  Almighty  God,  who  hath  made  me  to  differ 
from  such,  from  what  I  was,  and  from  the  rest  of  my  companions, 
I  kneeled  down  to  praise  his  holy  name;  and  I  know  not  that 
in  my  lifetime,  I  ever  lay  lower  in  the  dust,  never  having  had  a 
fuller  view  of  my  own  nnworthiness,  I  never  pleaded  more 
strongly  the  merits  and  intercession  of  him,  who,  I  know,  is 
worthy;  never  vowed  more  sincerely  to  be  the  Lord's,  and  to 
accept  of  Christ,  as  he  is  offered  in  the  gospel,  as  my  king, 
priest,  and  prophet ;  never  had  so  strong  a  desire  to  depart, 
that  I  might  sin  no  more  ;  but — '  my  grace  is  sufficient' — curb- 
ed that  desire,  I  never  pleaded  with  greater  fervency  for  the 
Comforter,  which,  our  blessed  Lord  hath  promised,  shall  abide 
M'ith  us  for  ever.  For  all  which,  I  desire  to  ascribe  glory,  &c 
to  him  that  sittcth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb." 
VPL.  IV.  V 
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§  02.  There  are  several  others  of  his  papers,  which  speak 
much  the  same  language  ;  Avhich,  had  he  kept  a  diary,  would,  I 
doubt  not,  have  filled  niauy  sheets.  I  believe,  my  devout  rea- 
ders would  not  soon  be  weary  of  reading  extracts  of  this  kind. 
But  that  I  may  not  exceed  in  this  part  of  my  narrative,  I  shall 
mention  onl}'  two  more,  each  of  them  dated  some  j'cars  after  ; 
tliat  is,  one  from  Douglas,  April  1,  1725  ;,and  the  other  from 
Stranraer,  25th  May  following. 

§  63.  The  former  of  these  relates  to  the  frame  of  his  spirit 
ona  journe)';  on  the  mention  of  which,  I  cannot  but  recollect, 
how  often  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  some  of  the  most  delight- 
ful days  of  his  life  were  days,  in  which  he  travelled  alone,  that 
is,  with  only  a  servant  at  a  distance  ;  when  he  could,  especially 
in  roads  not  much  frequented,  indulge  himself  in  the  pleasures 
of  prayer  and  praise ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  last,  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  several  psalms  and  hymns,  which  he  had  trea- 
sured  up  in  his  memory,  and  which  he  used,  not  only  to  repeat 
aloud,  but  sometimes  to  sing.  In  reference  to  this,  I  remember 
the  following  passage  in  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  me  many 
years  after,  when,  on  nmntioning  mv  ever  dear  and  honoured 
friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  W^atts,  he  says,  "  How  often,  in  singing 
some  of  his  psalms,  hymns,  or  lyrics,  on  horseback,  and  else- 
where, has  the  evil  spirit  been  made  to  flee, 

"  Whene'er  my  heart  in  tunc  is  found, 
"  Like  David's  harp  of  solemn  sound!" 

§  G*.  Such  was  the  first  of  April  above  mentioned,  in  the 
evening  of  which  he  writes  thus  to  an  intimate  friend  :  "  What 
V'ould  I  have  given  this  day  upon  the  road,  for  paper,  pen,  and 
ink,  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High  rested  upon  me!  O  for 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  to  declare 
what  God  hath  done  this  day  for  my  soul !  But  in  short,  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  it:  All  that  I  am  able  to  say,  is  only  this,  that  my 
soul  has  been  for  some  hours  joining  with  the  blessed  spirits 
above,  in  giving  glory,  and  honour,  and  praise,  unto  him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  tlie  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever. 
My  praises  began  from  a  renewed  view  of  him,  whom  I  saw 
pierced  for  my  transgressions.  I  summoned  the  whole  hierarchy 
of  heaven  to  join  with  me;  and  1  am  persuaded,  they  all  echo- 
ed back  praise  to  tlie  Most  H  igh.  Yea,  one  would  have  thought, 
the  very  larks  joined  me  with  emulation.  Sure  then  I  need  not 
make  use  of  many  words,  to  persuade  you  that  are  his  saints,  to 
join  me  in  blessing  and  praising  his  holy  name."   He  concludes, 
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*'  May  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  Jacob  rest  upon  you  all! 
Adieu.    Written  in  great  haste,  late,  and  weary." 

§  65.  Scarce  can  I  here  refrain  from  breaking  out  into  more 
copious  reflections  on  the  exquisite  pleasures  of  true  religion, 
when  risen  to  such  eminent  degrees,  which  can  thus  feast  the 
soul  in  its  solitude,  and  refresh  it  on  journeys;  and  bring  down 
so  much  of  heaven  to  earth,  as  this  delightful  letter  expresses. 
But  the  remark  is  so  obvious,  that  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  it ; 
but  to  proceed  to  the  other  letter  above  mentioned,  which  was 
written  the  next  month,  on  the  Thursday  after  a  sacrament  day. 

§  66.  He  mentions  the  pleasure,  v.'ith  which  he  had  attend- 
ed a  preparation  sermon  the  Saturday  before;  and  then  he  adds, 
*'  I  took  a  walk  upon  the  mountains  that  are  over  against  Ire- 
land ;  and  I  persuade  myself,  that  were  I  capable  of  giving  you 
a  description  of  what  passed  there,  you  would  agree,  that  I  had 
much  better  reason  to  remember  my  God  from  tlie  hills  of  Port 
Patrick,  than  David  from  the  land  of  Jordan,  and  of  the  Her- 
monites  from  the  hill  Mizar."  I  suppose  he  means,  in  reference 
to  the  clearer  discoveries  of  the  gospel,  with  which  we  are 
favoured.  "  In  short,"  says  he  immediately  afterwards,  in  that 
scripture  phrase  which  was  become  so  familiar  to  him,  I 
■wrestled  some  hours  with  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  and  made 
suppUcations  to  him  with  floods  of  tears  and  cries, — until  I  had 
almost  expired:  But  he  strengthened  me  so,  that  like  Jacob,  I 
liad  power  with  God,  and  prevailed.  This,"  adds  he,  *'  is  but 
a  very  faint  description :  You  will  be  more  able  to  judge  of  it 
by  what  you  have  felt  yourself  upon  the  like  occasions.  After 
such  preparatory  Avork,  I  need  not  tell  you,  how  blessed  the 
solemn  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper  proved  to  me  ;  I  hope  it 
was  so  to  many.  You  may  believe,  I  should  have  been  exceed- 
ing glad,  if  my  gracious  Lord  had  ordered  it  so,  that  I  might 
have  made  you  a  visit,  as  I  proposed :  but  I  am  now  glad,  it 
was  ordered  otherwise,  since  he  hath  caused  so  much  of  his 
goodness  to  pass  before  me.  Were  I  to  give  you  an  account  of 
the  many  favours,  my  God  hath  loaded  me  with,  since  I  parted 
from  you,  I  must  have  taken  up  many  days  in  nothmg  but  writ- 
ing. I  hope  you  will  join  with  me  in  praises  for  all  the  good- 
ness, he  has  shown  to  your  unworthy  brother  in  the  Lord." 

^  67.  Such  were  the  ardours  and  elevations  of  his  soul: 
But  while  I  record  these  memorials  of  them,  I  am  very  sensi- 
ble there  are  many,  who  will  be  inclined  to  censure  them,  as  the 
flights  of  enthusiasm;  forwhich  reason,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
add,  a  remark  or  two  on  the  occasion,  which  will  be  illustrated 
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by  several  other  extracts,  which  I  shall  introduce  into  the  sequel 
of  these  memoirs.  The  one  is,  that  he  never  pretends,  in  any" 
t»f  the  passages  cited  ahove,  or  elsewhere,  to  have  received  any 
immediate  revelations  from  God,  which  should  raise  him  above 
the  ordinary  methods  of  instruction,  or  discover  any  thing  to 
him,  whether  of  doctrines  or  facts.  No  man  was  farther  from 
pretending  to  predict  future  events,  except  it  were  from  the 
moral  prognostications  of  Causes  naturally  tending  to  produce 
them;  in  tracing  of  which  he  had,  indeed,  an  admirable  saga- 
city, as  I  have  seen  in  some  vCry  remarkable  instances.  Nei-" 
ther  was  he  at  all  inclinable  to  govern  himself  by  secret  impulses 
tlpon  his  mind,  leading  him  to  things,  for  M'hich  he  could 
assign  no  reason  but  the  impulse  itself.  Mad  he  ventured,  in  a 
presumption  on  such  secret  agitations  of  mind,  to  teach  or  to  do 
any  thing  not  warranted  by  the  dictates  of  soimd  sense,  and  the 
•word  of  God,  I  should  readily  have  acknowledged  him  an  en- 
thusiast, unless  he  could  have  produced  some  other  evidence, 
than  his  own  persuasion,  to  have  supported  the  authority  of 
them.  But  these  ardent  expressions,  which  .some  rtiay  call 
enthusiasm,  seem  only  to  evidence  a  heart  deeply  affected  with 
a  sense  of  the  divine  presence  and  perfections,  and  of  that  love 
v'hich  passeth  knowledge ;  especiall}-,  as  manifested  in  our 
redemption  by  the  Son  of  God,  which  did  indeed  inflame  his 
"whole  soul.  And  he  thought  he  might  reasonably  ascribe  the 
strong  impressions,  to  which  men  are  generally  such  strangers, 
and  of  which  he  had  long  been  entirely  destitute,  to  the  agency 
or  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  his  heart ;  and  that,  irt 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  he  felt  them,  he  might  pro- 
perly say,  God  was  present  with  him,  and  he  conversed  with 
God*.  Now,  when  we  consider  the  scriptural  phrases  of 
walking  with  God,  of  having  communion  with  the  Father  and 

*  The  ingenious  and  pious  Mr.  Grove,  n-ho,  I  think,  was  as  little  suspected  of 
running  into  enthusiastical  extremes  as  most  divines  I  oould  name,  has  a  noble 
passage  to  this  purpose  in  the  sixth  volumf!  of  his  posthumous  works,  p.  40,  41. 
whieb,  respect  to  tlie  memory  of  both  the»e  excellent  persons,  inclines  me  to  insert 
here:  "  How  often  are  good  thoughts  suggested,  viz.  to  the  pure  in  heart,  heavenly 
aifections  kindled  and  inflamed!  How  often  is  the  Christian  prompted  to  holy  ac- 
tions, drawn  to  his  dutj',  restored,  quickened,  persuaded,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
would  be  unjust  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  qu.  stion  his  agency  in  tlie  whole  ?  Yes,  Oh 
niy  soul,  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  who  governs  the  world,  and  is  present  with  it, 
who  takes  up  his  more  special  habitation  in  good  men,  and  is  nigh  to  all  who  call  upon 
him,  to  sanctify  and  assist  them  !  Hast  tliou  not  felt  him,  oh  my  soid  !  like  another 
soul  actuating  thy  faculties,  exalting  thy  faculties,  exalting  thy  views,  purifying  thy 
passions,  exciting  thy  graces,  and  begetting  in  thee  an  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  a  love 
of  hohness?  And  is  not  a'l  this  an  argument  of  his  presence,  as  truly  as  if  tliou  didst 
see  him?" 
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his  Son  Jesns  Christ,  of  Christ's  coming  to  them,  tlmt  open  the 
door  of  their  Jiearts  to  him,  and  snpping  Avith  them,  of  God's 
shedding  abroad  his  love  in  the  heart  by  his  Spirit,  of  his  coming 
V'ith  Jesus  Clirist  and  making  his  abode  with  any  man  that  loves 
him,  of  his  melting  him  that  Morketh  righteousness,  of  his 
making  us  glad  by  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  a  variety  of 
other  equivalent  expressions  ;  I  believe,  we  shall  see  reason  to 
judge  much  more  favourablv  of  such  expressions  as  those  now  in 
question,  than  persons  wlioare  themselves  strangers  to  elevated 
devotion,  and  perliaps  converse  but  little  with  their  bible,  are 
inclined  to  do;  especially  if  they  have,  as  many  such  persons 
have,  a  temper  that  inclines  them  to  cavil  and  find  fault.  And 
1  must  farther  observe,  that  amidst  all  those  freedoms,  with 
which  this  emment  Christian  opens  his  devout  heart  to  the 
most  intimate  of  his  friends,  he  still  speaks  with  profound 
awe  and  reverence  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  his  Saviour,  and 
maintains  (after  the  example  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves), 
a  kind  of  dignity  in  his  expressio:is,  suitable  to  such  a  subject  j 
without  any  of  that  fond  fau)iliarity  of  language,  and  degrading 
meanness  of  phfase,  by  Avhich  it  is,  especially  of  late,  growu 
fashionable  among  some  (who  nevertheless,  I  believe,  inean 
well),  to  express  their  love  and  their  humilitv. 

§  68.  On  the  whole,  if  habitual  love  to  God,  firm  faitli 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  steady  dei)endence  on  the  divine 
prouHses,  a  full  persuasion  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  all 
the  dispensations  of  providence,  a  liigh  esteem  for  the  blessings 
of  the  heavenly  world,  and  a  sincere  contempt  for  the  vanities 
of  this,  can  ))roperly  be  called  enthusiasm  ;  then  was  Colonel 
Gardiner,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  enthusiasts,  our  age  has 
produced  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree,  in  which  he  was  so, 
I  must  esteem  him  one  of  the  wisest  and  happiest  of  mankind ; 
hor  do  I  fear  to  tell  the  world,  that  it  is  the  design  of  my  writing 
these  memoirs,  and  of  every  thing  else,  that  I  undertake  in  life, 
to  spread  this  glorious  and  blessed  enthusiasm;  which  I  know  to 
be  the  anticipation  of  heaven,  as  well  as  the  most  certain  way 
to  it. 

§6!>.  But  lest  any  .should  possibly  imagine,  that  allowing 
the  experiences  which  have  been  described  above,  to  have  been 
ever  so  solid  and  important,  yet  there  may  be  some  appearance 
of  boasting,  in  so  free  a  communication  oi  them  ;  I  must  add  to 
what  1  have  hinted  in  reference  to  this  above,  that  I  find  in  many 
of  the  papers  before  me  very  genuine  expressions  of  the  deepest 
humility  and  self-abasement ;  which,  indeed,  such  holy  converse 
with  God  in  prayer  and  praise  does,  above  all  things  in  the 
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world,  tend  to  inspire  and  promote.  Thus,  in  one  of  Iiis  letters, 
he  says,  "  I  am  but  as  a  beast  before  him."  In  another,  he  calls 
himself  '*  a  miserable  hell-deserving  sinner:"  And  in  another, 
he  dies  out,  "  Oh,  how  good  a  master  do  I  serve!  but  alas, 
how  ungrateful  am  I !  What  can  be  so  astonishing  as  the  love  of 
Christ  to  us,  unless  it  be  the  coldness  of  our  sinful  hearts  to- 
wards such  a  Saviour  r"  With  many  other  clauses,  of  the  like 
nature,  which  I  shall  not  set  ni3'self  more  particularly  to  trace 
through  the  variety  of  letters,  in  which  they  occur. 

§  70.  It  is  a  farther  instance  of  this  unfeigned  humility, 
that  when  (as  his  lady,  with  her  usual  propriety  of  language, 
expresses  it,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  me  concerning  him),  "  these 
divine  joys  and  consolations  were  not  his  daily  allowance,"  he, 
with  equal  freedom,  in  the  confidence  of  Christian  friendship, 
acknowledges  and  laments  it.  Thus,  in  the  first  letter  I  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  from  him,  dated  from  Leicester,  July 
9,  n^y,  when  he  had  been  mentioning  the  blessing,  with  which 
it  had  pleased  God  to  attend  my  last  address  to  him,  and  the 
influence  it  had  upon  his  mind,  he  adds:  "  INIuch  do  I  stand 
in  need  of  every  help,  to  awaken  me  out  of  that  spiritual  dead- 
ness,  which  seizes  me  so  often.  Once  indeed  it  was  quite  otlter- 
Avise  with  me,  and  that  for  many  years : 

"  Firm  was  my  healtli,  my  clay  was  bright, 

"  And  I  presum'd  'twould  ne'er  be  niglit: 

"  Fondly  I  said  within  my  heart, 

"  Pleasure  and  peace  shall  ne'er  depart. 

"  But  I  forgot:  Thine  arm  was  strong, 

"  Which  made  my  mountain  stand  so  long: 

"  Soon  as  thy  face  began  to  hide, 

"  My  health  was  gone,  my  comforts  died. 

'<  And  here,"  adds  he,  "  lies  my  sin  and  my  folly." 

§71.1  mention  this,  that  the  whole  matter  may  be  seem 
iust  as  it  was,  and  that  other  Christians  may  not  be  discouraged, 
if  they  feel  some  abatement  of  that  fervour,  and  of  those  holy 
joys,  which  they  may  have  experienced  during  some  of  the 
first  months  or  years  of  their  spiritual  life.  But  with  relation  to 
the  Colonel,  I  have  great  reason  to  believe,  that  these  which  he 
laments  as  his  days  of  spiritual  deadness,  were  not  unani- 
mated;  and,  that,  quickly  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  and 
especially  nearer  the  close  of  his  life,  he  had  farther  revivings, 
as  the  joyful  anticipation  of  those  better  things  in  reserve, 
which  were  then  nearly  approaching.  And  thus  Mr.  Spears, 
in  the  letter  I  mentioned  above,  tells  us  he  related  the  matter 
to  him  (for  he  studies  as  much  as  possible  to  retain  the  Colonel's 
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own  words):  *«  However,"  says  he,  "  after  that  happy  period 
of  sensible  communion,  though  my  joys  and  enlargements  were 
not  so  overflowing  and  sensible,  yet  I  have  had  habitual  real 
communion  with  God  from  that  day  to  this the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1733  ;  "  and  I  know  myself,  and  all  that  know  me, 
see,  that  through  the  grace  of  God,  to  which  I  ascribe  all,  my 
conversation  has  been  becoming  the  gospel;  and  let  me  die, 
whenever  it  shall  please  God,  or  wherever  it  shall  be,  I  am 
sure  I  shall  go  to  the  mansions  of  eternal  glory,"  &:c.  And  this 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  manner  in  which  he  used  to  speak 
to  me  on  this  head,  which  we  have  talked  over  frequently  and 
largely. 

§  72.  In  this  connection,  I  hope  my  reader  will  forgive  my 
inserting  a  little  story,  which  I  received  from  a  very  worthy 
minister  in  Scotland,  and  which  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words: 
**  In  this  period,"  meaning  that  which  followed  the  first  seven 
years  after  his  conversion,  "  when  his  complaint  of  compara- 
tive deadness  and  languor  in  religion  began,  he  had  a  dream, 
which,  though  he  had  no  turn  at  all  for  taking  notice  of  dreams, 
yet  made  a  very  strong  impression  upon  his  mind.    lie  imagin- 
ed that  he  saw  his  blessed  Redeemer  on  earth,  and  that  he  was 
following  him  through  a  large  field,  following  him  whom  his 
soul  loved,  but  much  troubled,  because  he  thought  his  blessed 
Lord  did  not  speak  to  him ;  till  he  came  to  the  gate  of  a  bury- 
ing-place,  when,  turning  about,  he  smiled  upon  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  filled  his  soul  with  the  most  ravishing  joy  ;  and,  on 
after  reflection,  animated  his  faith  in  believing,  tfiat,  whatever 
storms  and  darkness  he  mijiht  meet  with  in  the  wav  at  the  hour 
of  death,  his  glorious  Redeemer  would  lift  up  upon  him  the  light 
of  his  life-giving  countenance."    My  correspondent  adds  a 
circumstance,  for  which  he  makes  some  apology,  as  what  may 
seem  whimsical,  and  yet  made  some  impression  on  himself; 
"  that  there  was  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  the  field,  in 
which  this  brave  man  met  death,  and  that  he  had  represented 
to  him  in  the  dream."    I  did  not  fully  understand  this  at  first ; 
but  a  passage  in  that  letter  from  Mr.  Spears,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned more  than  once,  has  cleared  it.    *'  Now  observe.  Sir, 
this  seems  to  be  a  literal  description  of  the  place  where  this 
Christian  hero  ended  his  sorrows  and  conflicts,  and  from  which 
he  entered  triumphantly  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.    For  after  he 
fell  in  battle,  fighting  gloriously  for  his  king  and  the  cause  of  his 
God,  his  wounded  body,  while  life  was  yet  remaining,  was  car- 
ried from  the  field  of  battle  by  the  cast  side  of  his  own  enclosure, 
till  he  came  to  the  cliurchyard  of  Tranent,  and  was  brought  to 
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the  minister's  house  ;  where  he  soon  after  breathed  out  his  soul 
into  the  hands  of  his  Lord,  and  was  conducted  to  liis  presence, 
where  there  is  fuUness  of  joy,  without  any  cloud  or  interrup- 
tion, for  ever." 

§  73.  I  well  know,  that  in  dreams  there  arc  diverse  vanities, 
and  readily  acknowledj^e,  that  nothing  certain  coukl  be  inferred 
from  this:  Yet  it  seems  at  leiist  to  show,  which  way  the  ima- 
gination was  working,  even  in  sleep  ;  and  I  cannot  think  it 
unworthy  of  a  wise  and  good  man  sometimes  to  reHect  witij 
comj)lacency  on  any  images,  which,  ptUising  througJi  his  mind 
even  in  that  state,  may  tend  either  to  express  or  to  quicken  his 
love  to  the  great  Saviour.  Those  eminently  pious  divines  of 
the  church  of  England,  liishop  Bull,  and  Bishop  Kenn,  do 
both  intimate  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  may  be  a  part  of  the 
service  of  ministering  angels  to  suggest  devout  dreams  * :  And 
I  know  the  worthy  person  of  whom  I  speak,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  midnight  hymn  of  the  latter  of  those  excel- 
lent writers,  which  has  these  lines  : 

"  I^i  d,  kst  the  tempter  me  surprise, 
"  WiKcli  over  tliine  ov  n  sacrifice! 
"  All  loose,  all  idle  thoughts  cast  out ; 
"  And  ma.ke  my  very  dreams  devout !" 

Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  produce  other  passages  much  to 
the  same  purpose  t>  'f  it  would  not  be  deemed  too  great  a 
digression  from  our  subject,  and  too  laboured  a  vindication  of  a 

*  Bishop  Bull  has  these  remarkable  words :  "  Although  1  am  no  deter  on 
dreams,  yet  I  verily  believe,  that  some  dreams  are  monitory  above  the  power  of  fancy, 
and  impressed  upon  us  by  some  superior  intUieiiee.  For  of  such  dreams  we  have 
pla'.n  aiul  umleniable  instances  in  histoiy,  both  sacred  and  profane,  and  in  our  own 
age  and  obs.;rvalion.  Nor  shall  1  so  vaUie  the  laughter  of  scei)tics,  and  the  scofls  of 
the  epicureans,  as  to  be  axhamed  to  profess,  that  T  myself  have  had  some  convincing 
experiments  of  such  impressions."    Bishop  Bull's  Ser.  and  Disc.  vol.  ii.  p.  489,  490. 

f  If  I  Hiistake  not,  the  same  Bishop  Kenn  i«  the  author  of  a  midnight  hymn, 
concluding  with  these  wojds  : 

"  M.iy  my  ethereal  guardian  kindly  spread  , 
"  His  wings,  and  fioui  the  tempter  screen  my  head  j 
"  Grant  of  celestial  liglit  some  piercing  beams, 
"  To  bless  my  sleep,  and  sanctify  my  dreams!" 

As  he  certainly  was  of  those  exactly  parallel  lines: 
"  Oh  may  my  guardian,  while  I  sleep, 
"  Close  to  my  bed  his  vigils  kcepj 
"  His  love  angehcal  instill, 
*•  .Stop  all  the  avenues  of  ill! 
"  May  he  celestial  joys  rehearse, 
"  Afitl,  thought  to  thought,  with  me  converse  '" 
<) 
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little  incident,  of  very  small  importance,  -vvhcn  compared  with 
most  of  those,  which  make  up  this  narrative. 

§  74.  I  meet  not  with  any  other  remarkable  event  relating 
to  Major  Gardiner,  which  can  properly  be  introduced  here,  till 
the  year  1726,  Avhen,  on,  the  11th  day  of  July,  he  was  married 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lady  Frances  Erskine,  daughter  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Buchan,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children,  five  only 
of  which  survived  their  father,  two  sons  and  three  daughters  ; 
whom  1  cannot  mention  without  the  most  fervent  prayers  to 
God  for  them,  that  they  may  always  behave  worthy  the  honour 
of  being  descended  from  such  parents ;  and  that  the  God  of 
their  father,  and  of  their  mother,  may  make  them  perpetually 
the  care  of  his  Providence,  and  yet  more  eminently  happy  in 
the  constant  and  abundant  influences  of  his  grace! 

§  75.  As  her  ladyship  is  still  living  (and  for  the  sake  of 
her  dear  offspring  and  numerous  friends,  may  she  long  be 
spared) !  I  shall  not  here  indulge  myself  in  saying  any  thing  of 
her ;  except  it  be,  that  the  Colonel  assured  me,  when  he  had 
been  happy  in  this  intimate  relation  to  her,  more  than  fourteen 
years,  that  the  greatest  imperfection,  he  knew  in  her  character, 
was,  '*  that  she  valued  and  loved  him,  much  more  than  he 
deserved."  And  little  did  he  think,  in  the  simplicity  of 
heart,  with  which  he  spoke  this,  how  high  an  encomium  he  was 
making  upon  her,  and  how  lasting  an  honour  such  a  testi- 
mony must  leave  upon  her  name,  long  as  the  memory  of  it  shall 
continue. 

§  76.  As  I  do  not  intend  these  memoirs  a  laboured  essay  on 
the  character  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  digested  under  the  various 
virtues  and  graces,  which  Christianity  requires  (which  Avould,  I 
think,  be  a  little  too  formal  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  would 
give  it  such  an  air  of  panegyric,  as  would  neither  suit  my  de- 
sign, nor  be  at  all  likely  to  render  it  more  useful) ;  I  shall  now 
mention  what  I  have  either  observed  in  him,  or  heard  concern- 
ing him,  with  regard  to  those  domestic  relations,  which  com- 
menced about  this  time,  or  quickly  after.  And  here  my  reader 
will  easily  ronchide,  that  the  resolution  of  Joshua  Avas,  from 
the  first,  adopted  and  declared,  "  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord."  It  will  naturally  be  supposed,  that  as 
soon  as  he  had  a  house,  he  erected  an  altar  in  it;  that  the  word 
of  God  was  read  there,  and  prayers  and  praises  were  constantly 
offered.  These  were  not  to  be  omitted,  on  account  of  any 
guest;  for  he  (""steemed  it  a  part  of  due  respect  to  those  that 
remained  under  his  roof,  to  take  it  for  granted,  they  would 
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look  upon  it  as  a  very  bad  compliment,  to  imagine  they  would 
have  been  obliged,  by  neglecting  the  duties  of  religion  on  their 
account.  As  his  family  increased,  he  had  a  minister  statedly 
resident  in  his  house,  who  both  discharged  the  office  of  a  tutor 
to  his  children,  and  of  a  chaplain,  and  who  was  always  treated 
with  a  becoming  kiudness  and  respcot.  But  in  his  absence,  the 
Colonel  himself  lt  d  the  devotions  of  tiie  faniilv;  and  they  were 
happy,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  knoMing,  witli  how  much 
solemnity,  fervour,  and  propriety  he  did  it. 

^  77.  He  was  constant  in  attendance  upon  public  worship» 
in  which  an  exemplary  care  was  taken,  that  the  children  and 
servants  might  accompany  the  heads  of  the  family.  And  how 
he  would  have  resented  the  non-attendance  of  any  member  of  it, 
may  easily  be  conjectured,  from  a  free,  but  lively  passage  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends  on  an  occasion,  which  it  is 
not  material  to  mention  :  "  Oh,  Sir,  had  a  child  of  yours  under 
my  roof  but  once  neglected  the  public  worship  of  God,  when  he 
was  able  to  attend  it,  I  sliould  have  been  ready  to  conclude,  he 
had  been  distracted,  and  should  have  thought  of  shaving  his 
bead,  and  confining  him  in  a  dark  room." 

§  78.  He  always  treated  his  lady  with  a  manly  tenderness, 
giving  her  the  most  natural  evidences  of  a  cordial  habitual 
esteem,  and  expressing  a  most  aflfectionate  sympathy  with  her, 
under  the  infirmities  of  a  very  delicate  constitution,  much 
broken,  at  least  towards  the  latter  years  of  their  marriage,  in 
consequence  of  so  frequent  pregnancy.  He  had,  at  all  times,  a 
most  faithful  care  of  all  her  interests,  and  especially  those 
relating  to  the  state  of  religion  in  her  mind.  His  conversation 
and  his  letters  concurred  to  cherish  those  sublime  ideas,  which 
Christianity  suggests ;  to  promote  our  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  to  teach  us  to  centre  our  happiness  in  the  great  Author  of 
our  being,  and  to  live  by  faith  in  tlie  invisible  world.  These, 
no  doubt,  were  frequently  the  subjects  of  mutual  discourse  ;  and 
many  letters,  which  her  Ladyship  has  had  the  goodness  to 
communicate  to  me,  arc  most  convincing  evidences  of  the 
degree,  in  which  this  noble  and  most  friendly  care  filled  his 
mind  in  the  days  of  their  separation  ;  days,  which  so  entire  a 
mutual  affection  must  have  rendered  exceeding  painful,  had 
they  not  been  supported  by  such  exalted  sentiments  of  piety, 
and  sweetened  by  daily  communion  with  an  ever  present,  and 
ever  gracious  God. 

§  79.  The  necessity  of  being  so  many  months  together 
distant  from  his  family,  hindered  him  from  many  of  those  con- 
descending labours  in  cultivating  the  minds  of  hi;*  children  in 
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early  life,  which,  to  a  soul  so  benevolent,  so  wise,  and  so 
zealous,  would  undoubtedly  have  afforded  a  A-ery  exquisite 
pleasure.  The  care  of  his  worthy  consort,  who  well  knew, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  briirhtest  parts  of  a  mother's  character,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  views,  in  which  the  sex  can  be  con- 
sidered, made  him  the  easier  imder  such  a  circumstance  :  But 
when  he  was  with  them,  lie  failed  not  to  instruct  and  admonish 
them;  and  the  constant- deep  sense,  with  which  he  spoke  of 
divine  things,  and  the  real  unaffected  indifference,  which  he 
always  showed  for  what  this  vain  world  is  most  ready  to  admire, 
were  excellent  lessons  of  daily  wisdom,  which,  I  hope,  they  will 
recollect  with  advantage  in  every  future  scene  of  life.  And  I 
have  seen  such  hints  in  his  letters  relating  to  them,  as  plainly 
shew,  with  how  great  a  weight  they  lay  on  his  mind,  and  how 
highly  he  desired,  above  all  things,  that  they  might  be  the 
faithful  disciples  of  Christ,  and  acquainted  betimes  Avith  the 
unequalled  pleasures  and  blessings  of  religion.  He  thought  an 
excess  of  delicacy  and  of  indulgence  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
faults  in  education,  by  which  he  every  where  saw  great  num- 
bers of  young  people  undone:  Yet  he  was  solicitous  to  guard 
against  a  severity,  which  might  tgrrifv  or  discourage;  and 
though  he  endeavoured  to  take  all  prudent  precautions  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  faults,  yet,  when  they  had  been 
committed,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  sense  of  them,  he  was 
always  ready  to  make  the  most  candid  allowances  for  t)ie 
thoughtlessness  of  unripened  years,  and  tenderly  to  cherish 
iivery  purpose  of  a  more  proper  conduct  for  the  time  to  come. 

§  80.  It  was  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  openings  of  genius 
in  the  young  branches  of  his  family  gave'him  great  delight,  and, 
that  he  had  a  secret  ambition  to  sec  them  excel  in  what  they 
undertook.  Yet  he  Avas  greatly  cautious  over  his  heart,  lest  it 
should  be  too  fondly  attached  to  them  ;  and  as  he  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  proficients  I  ever  knew,  in  the  blessed  science 
of  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  so  there  was  no  effect  of  that 
resignation  which  appeared  to  me  more  admirable,  than  what 
related  to  the  life  of  his  children.  An  experience,  which  no 
length  of  time  will  ever  efface  out  of  my  memory,  has  so  sensi- 
bly taught  me,  how  difficult  it  is,  fully  to  support  the  Christian 
cliaracter  here,  that  I  ho|)e  mv  reader  will  pardon  me  ( I  am 
sure  atleast,  the  heart  of  wounded  parents  will),  if  I  dwell  a  little 
longer  upon  so  interesting  a  subject. 

§81.  When  he  was  in  Herefordshire,  in  the  month  of 
July,  in  the  year  ll-it,  it  pleased  God  to  visit  his  little  family 
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with  tlie  small-pox.  Five  days  before  the  date  of  the  letter,  I 
am  just  going  to  mention,  he  had  received  the  agreeable  news, 
that  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  recovery  of  his  son,  then  under 
that  awful  visitation ;  and  he  had  been  expressing  his  thankful- 
ness for  it  in  a  letter,  which  he  had  sent  away,  but  a  few  hours 
before  he  was  informed  of  his  death  ;  the  surprise  of  which,  in 
tliis  connection,  must  naturally  be  very  great.  But  behold 
(says  the  reverend  and  worthy  person,  from  wliom  I  received 
the  copy)  his  truly  filial  submission  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  in  the  following  lines,  addressed  to  the  dear  partner  of 
his  affliction  :  *'  Your  resignation  to  the  Avill  of  God  under  this 
dispensation  gives  me  more  joy,  than  the  death  of  tlie  child  has 
given  me  sorrow.  He,  to  be  sure,  is  happv  ;  and  we  shall  go 
to  him,  though  he  shall  not  return  to  us.  Oh  !  that  we  bad  our 
latter  end  always  in  view! — We  shall  soon  follow;  and  Oh! 
what  reason  have  we  to  long  for  that  glorious  day,  when  we 
5-hall  get  quit  of  this  body  of  sin  and  death,  under  whicli  we 
now  groan,  and  which  renders  this  life  so  wretched  !  I  desire  to 

bless  God,  that  [another  of  his  children]  is  in  so  good  a  way  : 

But  I  have  resigned  her.  Wc  must  not  choose  for  ourselves, 
and  it  is  well  we  must  not,  for  Ave  should  often  make  a  very  bad 
choice.  And  therefore  it  is  our  Avisdom,  as  well  as  our  duty, 
to  leave  all  with  a  gracious  God,  Avho  hath  promised,  that  all 
thinj's  shall  work  tosretlier  for  eood  to  those  that  love  him  :  And 
he  is  faithful,  that  hath  promised,  who  will  infallibly  perform  it, 
if  our  unbelief  does  not  stand  in  the  way." 

§  82,  The  greatest  trial  of  this  kind,  that  he  ever  bore, 
was  in  the  removal  of  his  second  son,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  promising  cliildren  that  has  been  known.  The 
dear  little  creature  was  the  darling  of  all,  that  knew  him  ;  and 
promised  very  fair,  so  far  as  a  child  could  be  known  by  its 
doings,  to  have  been  a  great  ornament  to  the  family,  and  bles- 
sing to  the  public.  The  suddenness  of  the  stroke  must,  no 
doubt,  render  it  the  more  painful ;  for  this  beloved  child  was 
snatched  away  by  an  illness,  Avhich  seized  him  but  about  fifteen 
hours  before  it  carried  him  off.  He  died  in  the  month  of 
October  1733,  at  near  six  years  old.  Their  friends  were  ready 
to  fear,  that  his  ail'ectionate  parents  would  be  almost  over- 
^vhelmed  w  ith  such  a  loss  :  But  the  happy  father  hiul  so  firm  a 
persuasion,  that  God  had  received  the  dear  little  one  to  the 
felicities  of  the  celestial  world,  and,  at  the  same  time,  had  so 
strong  a  sense  of  the  divine  goodness,  in  taking  one  of  his 
children,  and  that  too,  one  who  lay  so  near  his  heart,  so  early 
to  himself,  that  the  sorrows  of  nature  were  quite  swallowed  up  in 
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the  sublime  joys,  wliich  these  considerations  administered.  When 
he  reflected,  what  human  Hfc  is ;  how  many  its  snares  and 
temptations  are  ;  and  liow  frequently,  children,  who  once  pro- 
mised very  well,  are  insensibly  corrupted,  and  at  length  undone; 
witli  Solomon,  he  blessed  the  dead  already  dead,  more  than  the 
living  who  w^ere  yet  alive,  and  felt  an  unspeakable  pleasure  in 
looking  after  the  lovely  infant,  as  safely  and  delightfully  lodged 
in  the  house  of  its  lieavenly  Father.  Yea,  he  assured  me,  that 
his  heart  was  at  tliis  time  so  entirely  taken  up  with  these  views, 
that  he  was  afraid,  they,  who  did  not  thorouglily  know  him, 
might  suspect,  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  natural  affections  of 
a  parent ;  while  thus  borne  above  the  anguish  of  them,  by  the 
views,  which  faith  administered  to  him,  and  wliich  divine  grace 
supported  in  his  soul. 

§  83.  So  much  did  he,  on  one  of  the  most  trying  occasions 
of  life,  manifest  of  the  temper  of  a  glorffied  saint  ;  and  to  such 
happy  purposes  did  he  retain  those  lessons  of  submission  to  God, 
and  acquiescence  in  him,  which,  I  remember,  he  once  inculcated 
in  a  letter,  he  wrote  to  a  lady  of  quality,  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  breach  in  her  family,  with  which  Providence  seemed  to 
threaten  her;  which  I  am  willing  to  insert  here,  though  a  little 
out  of  what  might  seem  its  proper  place,  rather  than  entire!}'  to 
omit  it.  It  is  dated  from  London,  June  16,  1722,  when,  speak- 
ing of  the  dangerous  illness  of  a  dear  relative,  he  has  these 
■words  :  "  When  my  mind  runs  hither,"  that  is,  to  God,  as  its 
refuge  and  strong  defence,  as  the  connection  plainly  determines 
it,  *'  I  think  I  can  bear  any  thing,  the  loss  of  all,  the  loss  of  health, 
of  relations,  on  whom  I  depend,  and  whom  I  love,  all  that  is 
dear  to  me,  without  repining  or  murmuring.  When  I  think 
that  God  ortU'.rs,  disposes,  and  manages  all  things  according  to 
the  coun^el  of  his  ov/n  will  ;  when  I  think  of  the  extent  of  his 
Providence,  that  it  reaches  to  the  miinjtest  things  ;  then,  though 
a  useful  friend  or  dear  relative  be  snatched  away  bv  death,  I 
recall  myself,  and  check  my  thoughts  with  these  considerations ; 
Is  he  not  God,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  ^  And  has  he  not 
promised  to  be  a  God  to  me  ?  A  God  in  all  his  attributes ;  a  God 
in  all  his  persons ;  a  God  in  all  his  creatiires  and  providences  ? 
And  shall  I  dare  to  say.  What  sliall  1  do  ?  Was  not  He  the  infi- 
nite cause  of  all  I  met  with  in  the  creatures  r  and  were  not  tlu^y 
the  finite  elTects  of  his  infinite  love  and  kindness  ?  I  have  daily 
experienced,  that  the  instrument  was,  and  is,  what  God  makes 
it  to  be  ;  and  I  know,  that  this  God  liath  the  hearts  of  all  men 
in  liis  hands,  and  the  earth  is  the  Lord  s,  and  the  fulness  thereof. 
If  tiii^  cuilh  be  (rood  for  me,  I  shall  have  it  :  for  inv  Lather  hath 
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it  all  in  possession.  If  favour  in  the  eyes  of  men  be  good  for 
me,  I  shall  have  it,  for  the  spring  of  every  motion  in  the  heart 

of  man  is  in  God's  hand.    IVIy  dear  . —  seems  now  to  be 

dying  ;  but  God  is  all-wise  ;  and  every  thmg  is  done  by  him  for 
the  best.  Sliall  I  hold  back  any  thing  that  is  his  own,  when  he 
requires  it  ?  No  ;  Go(\  forbid  !  When  I  consider  the  excellency 
of  his  glorious  attributes,  I  am  satisfied  with  all  his  dealings." 
I  perceive,  by  the  introduction,  and  by  what  follows,  that  mbst, 
if  not  all  of  this,  is  a  quotation  from  something  Avritten  by  a 
lady ;  but  whetherfrom  some  manuscript  or  a  printed  book,  whe- 
ther exactly  transcribed,  or  quoted  from  memory,  I  cannot  de- 
termine :  And  therefore  I  thought  proper  to  insert,  as  the  Major, 
(for  that  was  the  office  he  boi-e  then),  by  thus  interweaving  it 
•with  his  letter,  makes  it  his  own  ;  and  as  it  seems  to  express,  in 
a  very  lively  manner,  the  principles,  which  bore  hmi  on  to  a 
conduct  so  truly  great  and  heroic,  in  circumstances  that  have! 
overwhelmed  many  an  heart,  that  could  have  faced  danger  and 
death  with  the  greatest  intrepidity, 

§  84.  I  return  now  to  consider  his  character  in  the  domestic 
relation  of  a  master,  on  which  I  shall  not  enlarge.  It  is,  however, 
proper  to  remark,  that  as  his  habitual  meekness  and  command 
of  his  passions  prevented  indecent  sallies  of  ungoverned  anger 
towards  those  in  the  lowest  state  of  subjection  to  him,  by  which 
some  in  high  life  do  strangely  debase  themselves,  and  lose  much 
of  their  authority,  so  the  natural  greatness  of  his  mind  made  him 
solicitous  to  render  their  inferior  stations  as  easy  as  he  could  ; 
and  so  much  the  rather,  because  he  considered  all  tiie  children  of 
Adam,  as  standing  upon  a  level  before  their  great  Creator,  and 
had  also  a  deeper  sense  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  every  im- 
mortal soul,  how  meanly  soever  it  might  chance  to  be  lodged, 
than  most  persons  I  have  known.  This  engaged  him  to  give  his 
servants  frequent  religious  exhortations  and  instructions,  as  I 
have  been  assured  by  several,  who  were  so  happy  as  to  live  with 
him  under  that  character.  One  of  the  first  letters,  after  he  en- 
tered on  this  Christian  course,  expresses  the  same  disposition  ;  in 
which,  with  great  tenderness,  he  recommends  a  servant,  who 
was  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  to  his  mother's  care,  as  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  her  condescending  temper  ;  mentioning,  at  the 
same  time,  the  endeavours,  he  had  used  to  promote  his  prepara- 
tions for  a  better  world,  under  an  apprehension  that  he  would 
not  continue  long  in  this.  And  Ave  shall  have  an  affecting  in- 
stance of  the  prevalency  of  the  same  disposition  in  the  closing 
scene  of  his  life,  and  indeed  in  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke, 
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Avhich  expressed  his  generous  solicitude  for  the  safety  df  a  faith- 
ful servant,  who  was  then  near  hira. 

§  85.  As  it  was  a  few  years  after  his  marriage,  that  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  in  which  he  conti- 
nued till  he  had  a  regiment  of  his  own,  I  shall,  for  the  future, 
speak  of  him  by  that  title ;  and  may  not  perhaps  find  any  more 
proper  place,  in^which  to  mention,  what  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
say  of  his  behaviour  and  conduct  as  an  officer.  I  shall  not  here 
enlarge  on  his  bravery  in  the  field,  though  that  was  very  remark- 
able, as  I  have  heard  from  others  :  I  say  from  others,  for  I  never 
heard  any  thing  of  that  kind  from  himself  ;  nor  knewj  till  after 
his  death,  that  he  was  present  at  almost  every  battle,  that  was 
fought  in  Flanders,  while  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Marlborough 
commanded  the  allied  army  there.  I  have  also  been  assured 
from  several  very  credible  persons,  some  of  whom  were  eye- 
witnesses, that  at  the  skirmish  Avith  the  rebels  at  Preston  in  Lan- 
cashire, thirty  years  before  that  engagement  at  the  other 
Preston,  which  deprived  us  of  tliis  gallant  guardian  of  his  coun- 
try, he  signalized  himself  very  particularly  ;  for  he  headed  a 
little  body  of  men,  I  think  about  twelve,  and  set  fire  to  the 
barricado  of  the  rel)els,  in  the  face  of  their  whole  army,  while 
they  were  pouring  in  their  shot,  by  which,  eight  of  the  twelve 
that  attended  him,  fell.  This  was  the  last  action  of  the  kind  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  befdre  the  long  peace,  which  ensued  : 
And  who  can  express,  how  happy  it  was  for  him,  and  indeed  for 
his  country,  of  which  he  was  ever  so  generous,  and  in  his  latter 
years,  so  important  a  friend,  that  he  did  not  fall  then  ;  when  the 
profaneness,  which  mingled  itself  with  his  martial  rage,  seemed 
to  rend  the  heavens,  and  shocked  some  other  military  gentle- 
men, who  were  not  themselves  remarkable  for  their  caution  in 
this  respect. 

§  86.  But  I  insist  not  on  things  of  this  nature,  which  the 
true  greatness  of  his  soul  would  hardly  ever  permit  him  to  men- 
tion, unless,  when  it  tended  to  illustrate  the  divine  care  over  him 
in  these  extremities  of  danger,  and  the  grace  of  God,  in  calling 
him  from  so  abandoned  a  state.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  an  officer  is  not  only  to  be  approved  in  the  day  of  com* 
bat.  Colonel  Gardiner  was  truly  sensible,  that  every  day 
brought  its  duties  along  with  it ;  and  he  was  constantly  careful, 
that  no  pretence  of  ijmusemcnt,  friendship,  or  even  devotion  it- 
self, might  preyent  their  being  discharged  in  their  season. 

§  87.  I  doubt  not,  but  the  noble  persons,  in  whose  regiment 
he  was  lieutenant-colonel,  will  always  be  ready  to  bear  au 
honourable  and  grateful  testimony  to  his  exemplar}-  diligence 
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and  fidelity,  in  all  that  related  to  the  care  of  the  troops,  over 
vhicli  he  was  set ;  whetlicr  with  regard  to  the  men  or  the  horses. 
He  knew,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  those,  who  have  the  honour  of 
])residino;  over  others,  whether  in  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military 
offices,  not  to  content  themselves  with  doing  only  so  much  as 
may  jireserve  them  from  the  reproacii  of  gross  and  visible  neg- 
lect ;  but  seriously  to  consider,  how  much  they  can  possibly  do, 
Avithout  going  out  of  their  proper  si)hcre,  to  serve  the  public, 
by  the  due  inspection  of  those  committed  to  their  care.  The 
duties  of  the  closi-t  and  of  the  sanctuary  jvere  so  adjusted,  as 
not  to  interfere  with  those  of  the  j)arade,  or  any  other  place, 
where  the  welfare  of  the  regiment  called  him.  On  the  other 
liand,  he  was  solicitous,  nor  to  suffer  these  things  to  interfere 
Avith  religion  ;  a  due  attendance  to  which,  he  apprehended  to 
be  the  surest  method  of  attaining  all  desirable  success  in  every 
other  interest  and  concern  in  life.  Me  therefore  abhorred  every 
thing,  that  should  look  like  a  contrivance  to  keep  his  soldiers 
employed  about  their  horses  and  their  arms  at  the  seasons  of 
public  worsliij),  an  indecency,  which  I  wish  there  were  no  room 
to  mention  :  Far  from  that,  he  used  to  have  them  drawn  up  just 
before  it  began;  and,  from  the  parade,  they  went  off  to  the 
house  of  God.  He  understood  the  rights  of  conscience  too  well 
to  impose  his  own  particular  profession  in  religion  on  others,  or 
to  use  those,  who  dilfcrcd  from  hiin  in  the  choice  of  its  modes 
the  less  kindly  or  respectfully  on  that  account.  But  as  most  of 
his  own  companv,  and  many  of  the  rest,  chose,  when  in  Eng- 
land, to  attend  hiui  to  tlie  dissenting  chapel,  he  used  to  march 
them  up  thither  in  due  time,  so  as  to  be  there,  before  the  worship 
began.  And  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that,  so  far  as  I 
could  ever  discern,  when  1  have  seen  them  in  large  numbers  be- 
fore me,  they  have  behaved  Avith  as  much  reverence,  gravity', 
and  decorum,  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  as  any  of  their 
fellow-worshippers. 

I  88.  That  his  remarkable  care  to  maintain  good  discipline 
among  them,  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  speak,  might  be  the 
moreefi"ectual,hemadehimself,  on  all  proper  occasions,  accessible 
to  them,  and  expressed  a  great  concern  for  their  inter(!sts,  whicli 
being  so  genuine  and  sincere,  naturally  discovered  itself  in  a 
variety  of  instancies.  I  remember,  I  had  once  occasion  to  visit 
one  of  his  dragoons  in  his  last  illness  at  Harborough,  and  I  found 
the  man  upon  the  borders  of  eternity  ;  a  circumstance,  which, 
as  he  apprehended  it  himself,  must  add  some  peculiar  weight 
and  credibility  to  his  discourse.  And  he  then  told  me,  in  his 
Colonel's  absence,  that  he  questioned  not,  but  he  should  have 
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everlasting  reason  to  bless  God,  on  Colonel  Gardiner's  account ; 
for  he  had  been  a  father  to  him  in  all  his  interests,  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual.  He  added,  that  he  had  visited  him  almost 
every  day  during  his  illness,  with  religious  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  taken  care,  that  he  should  want  nothing,  that 
might  conduce  to  the  recovery  of  his  health.  And  he  did  not 
"  speak  of  this,  as  the  result  of  any  particular  attachment  to  him, 
but  as  the  manner,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  treat  those 
under  his  command.  It  is  no  v/onder,  that  this  engraged  their 
affection  to  a  very  great  degree.  And  I  doubt  not.  that  if  he 
had  fought  the  fatal  battle  of  Preston-Pans  at  the  head  of  that 
gallant  regiment,  of  which  he  had  the  care  for  so  many  years, 
and  which  is  allowed  by  most  unexceptionable  judges  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  British  service,  and  consequently  in  the  world, 
he  had  been  supported  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  had  found 
a  much  grekter  number,  who  would  have  rejoiced  in  an  op, 
portunity  of  making  their  own  breasts  a  barrier  in  the  defence 
of  his, 

§89.  It  could  not  but  greatly  endear  him  to  his  soldiers, 
that  so  far  as  preferments  lay  in  his  power,  or  were  under  his  in- 
fluence, they  Avere  distributed  according  to  merit,  which  he 
knew  to  be,  as  much  the  dictate  of  prudence,  as  of  equity.  I 
find  by  one  of  his  letters  before  me,  dated  but  a  few  months 
after  his  happy  change,  that  he  was  solicited  to  improve  his  in- 
terest with  the  Earl  of  Stair,  in  favour  of  one,  whom  he  judged, 
a  very  worthy  person  ;  and  that  it  had  been  suggested  by  an- 
other, who  recommended  him,  that,  if  he  succeeded,  he  might 
expect  some  handsome  acknowledgment.  But  he  answers  with 
some  degree  of  indignation,  *'  Do  you  imagine,  I  am  tube  brib- 
ed to  do  justice  ?"  for  such,  it  seems,  he  esteemed  it,  to  confer 
the  favour,  which  was  asked  from  him,  on  one  so  deserving. 
Our  enemies  had  been  humbled  long  ere  this,  had  the  same 
maxims  every  where  prevailed;  And,  if  they  do  not  prevail, 
the  worthiest  men  in  an  army  or  fleet  may  be  sunk  under  re- 
peated discouragements,  and  the  basest  exalted,  to  the  infamy 
of  the  public,  and  perhaps  to  its  ruin. 

§  90.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  gentleness,  which  Colonel  Gar- 
diner exercised  towards  his  soldiers,  he  made  it  very  apparent, 
that  he  knew  how  to  reconcile  the  tenderness  of  a  real,  faithful, 
and  condescending  friend,  with  the  authority  of  a  commander. 
Perhaps,  hardly  any  thing  conduced  moi-e  generally  to  the 
maintaining  of  this  authority,  than  the  strict  decorum  and  good 
manners,  with  which  he  treated  even  the  private  gentlemen  of 
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his  regiment ;  which  has  al\v;i3-s  a  groat  efficacy  towards  kopp- 
ing  inl'criors  at  a  proper  distance,  and  forbids,  in  the  least  oHen- 
sive  manner,  famiharitics,  wliich  degrade  the  superior,  and 
enervate  his  influence.  The  calmness  and  steadiness  of  his  be- 
haviour on  all  occasions,  did  also  greatly  tend  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, lie  knew,  how  mean  a  man  looks  in  the  transj)orts  of 
passion,  and  would  not  use  so  much  freedom  with  any  of  his 
men,  as  to  fall  into  such  transports  before  them  ;  well  knowing, 
that  persons  in  the  lowest  rank  of  life  are  aware,  how  unfit  they 
are  to  govern  others,  who  cannot  govern  tliemselves.  He  was 
also  sensible,  how  necessary  it  is  in  all,  who  preside  over  others, 
and  especially  in  military  officers,  to  check  irregularities,  when 
they  first  begin  to  appear :  And  that  he  might  be  able  to  do  it, 
Le  kept  a  strict  inspection  over  his  soldiers;  in  which  view  it 
was  observed,  that  ai  he  generally  chose  to  reside  among  them 
as  much  as  he  could,  though  in  circumstances,  which  sometimes 
occasioned  him  to  deny  himself  in  some  interests,  which  were 
very  dear  to  him,  so  when  they  were  around  him,  he  seldom 
staid  long  in  a  place ;  but  was  frequently  walking  the  streets, 
and  looking  into  their  quarters  and  stables,  as  well  as  reviewing 
and  exercising  them,  himself.  It  has  often  been  observed,  that 
the  regiment,  of  which  he  was  so  many  years  lieutenant  colonel, 
v.  as  one  of  the  most  regular  and  orderly  regiments  in  the  public 
service ;  so  that,  perhaps,  none  of  our  dragoons  were  more  wel- 
come than  they,  to  the  tov^  ns,  where  their  character  was  known. 
Yet  no  such  bodies  of  men  are  so  blameless  in  their  conduct, 
but  something  will  be  found,  especially  among  such  consider- 
able numbers,  worthy  of  censure,  and  sometimes  of  punishment, 
'i'his.  Colonel  Gardiner  knew  how  to  inflict  with  a  becoming 
resolution,  and  with  all  the  severity,  which  he  judged  necessary: 
A  severity,  the  more  awful  and  impressing,  as  it  wtis  always 
attended  with  meekness  ;  for  he  well  knew,  that  when  things  are 
tlonc  in  a  passion,  it  seems  only  an  accidental  circumstance, 
that  they  are  acts  of  justice,  and  that  such  indecencies  greatly 
obstruct  the  ends  of  punishment,  l>oth,  as  it  relates  to  reforming 
otlendcrs,  and  to  deterring  others  from  an  imitation  of  their 
faults. 

§91.  One  instance  of  his  conduct,  which  happened  at 
Leicester,  and  was  related  by  the  ])erson,  chiefly  concerned,  to  a 
Avorthy  friend  from  whom  I  had  it,  I  cannot  forbear  inserting. 
\\'hile  part  pf  the  regiment  was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  place,  the  colonel  went  incognito  to  the  camp  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  night;  for  he  sometimes  lodged  at  his  quarters  in 
the  town.    One  of  the  ccntincls,  then  on  duty,  had  abandoned 
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his  post,  and  on  being  seized,  broke  out  into  some  oaths,  and 
profane  execrations  against  those  that  discovered  him  ;  a  crime, 
of  which  the  Colonel  had  tiie  greatest  abhorrence,  and  on  which 
he  never  failed  to  animadvert.  The  man  afterwards  appeared 
much  ashamed,  and  concerned  for  what  he  had  done.  Bat  the 
Colonel  ordered  him  to  be  brought  early  the  next  morning  to 
his  own  quartcn;,  where  he  had  prepared  a  piquet,  on  which  he 
appointed  him  a  private  sort  of  penance  :  And  while  he  was  put 
upon  it,  he  discoursed  with  him  seriously  and  tenderly  upon  the 
evils  and  aggravations  of  his  ftiult ;  admonished  him  of  the  di- 
vine displeasure  which  he  had  incurred  ;  and  urged  him  to  argue 
from  the  pain,  which  he  then  felt,  how  infinitely  more  dreadful 
it  must  be,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,  and  indeed, 
to  meet  the  terrors  of  that  damnation,  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed impiously  to  call  for  on  himself  and  his  companions. 
The  result  of  this  proceeding  was,  that  the  offender  accepted 
his  punishment,  not  only  with  submission,  but  with  thankful- 
ness. He  went  away  with  a  more  cordial  affection  for  his 
Colonel  than  he  ever  had  before,  and  spoke  of  it  some  years 
after  to  my  friend,  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  seemed  reason 
to  hope,  it  had  been  instrumental  in  producing,  not  only  a 
change  in  his  life,  but  in  his  heart. 

§  92.  'I'herc  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  more  proper  place  for 
mentioning  the  great  reverence,  this  excellent  officer  alwaj-s  ex- 
pressed for  the  name  of  the  blessed  God,  and  the  zeal,  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  suppress,  and,  if  possible,  to  extirpate 
that  detestable  sin  of  swearing  and  cursing,  which  is  every 
where  so  common,  and  especially  among  our  military  men.  He 
often  declared  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  this  enormity,  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment;  and  urged  his  captains  and  their 
subalterns,  to  take  the  greatest  care,  that  they  did  not  give  the 
sanction  of  their  example  to  that,  which  by  their  office  they  were 
obliged  to  punish  in  others.  And  indeed,  his  zeal  on  these  oc- 
casions wrought  in  a  very  active,  and  sometimes  in  a  remark- 
ably successful  manner,  not  only  among  his  equals,  but  some- 
times among  his  superiors  too.  ■  A'l  instance  of  this  in  F'landers, 
I  shall  have  an  opportunity  hereafter  to  produce  ;  at  present,  I 
shall  only  mention  his  conduct  in  Scotland  a  little  before  his 
death,  as  I  have  it  from  a  very  valuable  young  minister  of  that 
country,  on  whose  testimony  I  can  thoroughly  depend;  and  I 
wish,  it  may  excite  many  to  imitation. 

§  93.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  king's  forces  then 
about  Edinburgh,  with  the  other  colonels,  and  several  other 
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gentlemen  of  rank  in  their  respective  regiments,  favoured  liitn 
■with  their  company  at  Bankton,  and  took  a  dinner  with  him. 
lie  too  well  foresaw  what  might  happen,  amidst  sOch  a  variety 
of  tempers  and  characters :  And  fearing,  lest  his  conscience 
might  have  been  insnared  by  a  sinful  silence,  or  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  might  seem  to  pass  the  bounds  of  decenc)',  and 
infringe  upon  the  laws  of  hospitality,  by  animadverting  oa 
guests  so  justly  intitled  to  his  regard  ;  he  happily  determined  on 
the  following  method  of  avoiding  each  of  these  difficulties.  As 
soon  as  they  were  come  together,  he  addressed  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  respect,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  with  a  very 
frank  and  determined  air ;  and  t6ld  them,  that  he  had  the 
honour  in  that  district  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  conse- 
quently that  he  was  sworn  to  put  the  laws  in  execution,  and, 
among  the  rest,  those  against  swearing  :  That  he  could  not 
execute  them  upon  others  with  any  confidence,  or  by  any 
means  approve  himself  as  a  man  of  impartiality  and  integrity  to 
liis  own  heart,  if  he  suffered  them  to  be  broken  in  his  presence 
by  persons  of  any  rank  whatsoever  :  And  that  therefore  he  in- 
treated  all  the  gentlemen,  who  then  honoured  him  with  their 
company,  that  they  would  please  to  be  upon  their  guard  ;  and 
that  if  anv  oath  or  curse  should  escape  them,  he  hoped,  they 
would  consider  his  legal  animadversion  upon  it,  as  a  regard  to 
the  duties  of  his  office  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and 
not  as  owing  to  any  want  of  deference  to  them.  The  com- 
manding officer  immediately  supported  him  in  this  declaration, 
as  entirely  becoming  the  station  in  which  he  was,  assuring 
him,  that  he  would  be  ready  to  pay  the  penalty,  if  he  inad- 
vertently transgressed ;  and  when  Colonel  Gardiner  on  any 
occasion  stepped  out  of  the  room,  he  himself  undertook  to  be 
the  guardian  of  the  law  in  his  absence  ;  and  as  one  of  the 
inferior  officers  offended  during  this  time,  he  informed  the 
Colonel,  so  that  the  fine  was  exacted,  and  given  to  the  poor,* 
Avith  the  universal  approbation  of  the  company.  The  story 
spread  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  perhaps  applauded 
highly  by  manv,  who  wanted  the  courage  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. But  it  may  be  said  of  the  worthy  person,  of  whom  I 
write,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  that  he  feared  the  face  of  no 
man  living,  where  the  honour  of  God  was  concerned.    In  all 

♦  It  is  observable,  that  the  money,  which  was  forfeited  on  this  account  by  his 
own  officers,  whom  he  never  spared,  or  by  any  others  of  his  soldiers,  who  rather 
chose  to  pay,  than  submit  to  corporal  punisliinent,  was,  by  the  Colonel's  order,  laid 
by  in  bank,  till  some  of  the  pri»ate  men  fell  sick;  and  then  was  laid  out,  io  pro- 
viding them  with  proper  help  aud  accommodations  in  their  distress. 
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such  cases  he  might  be  justly  said,  in  scripture  phrase,  to  set 
his  face  like  a  flint;  and  I  assuredly  believe,  that,  had  he  been 
in  the  presence  of  a  sovereign  prince,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
this  fault,  his  looks  at  least  would  have  testified  his  grief  and 
surprise;  if  he  had  apprehended  it  unfit  to  have  borne  his 
testimony  any  other  way. 

§  94.  Lord  Cadogan's  regiment  of  dragoons,  during  the 
years  I  have  mentioned,  while  he  was  jJeutenant  Colonel  of  it, 
Avas  quartered  in  a  great  variety  of  places,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  from  many  of  which  I  have  letters  before  me  ;  par- 
ticularly from  Hamilton,  Air,  Carlisle,  Hereford,  Maidenhead, 
Leicester,  Warwick,  Coventry,  Stamford,  Harborough,  Nor- 
thampton, and  several  other  places,  especially  in  our  inland 
parts.  The  natural  consequence  was,  that  the  Colonel,  whose 
character  Mas  on  many  accounts  so  very  remarkable,  had  a 
very  extensive  acquaintance  :  And,  I  believe,  I  may  certainly 
say,  that  where  eveT  he  was  known  by  persons  of  wisdom  and 
•worth,  he  was  proportionably  respected,  and  left  behind  him 
traces  of  unaffected  devotion,  humility,  benevolence,  and 
zeal  for  the  support  and  advancement  of  religion  and  virtue. 

§  95.  The  equable  tenor  of  his  mind  in  these  respects,  is 
illustrated  by  his  letters  from  several  of  these  places ;  and 
though  it  is  but  comparatively  a  small  number  of  them,  which 
I  have  now  in  my  hands,  yet  they  will  afford  some  valuable 
extracts;  which  I  shalf  therefore  here  lay  before  my  ivadcr, 
that  he  may  the  better  judge  as  to  his  reiil  character,  in  par- 
ticulars, of  which  I  have  already  discoursed,  or  which  may 
hereafter  occur. 

§  96.  In  a  letter  to  his  Lad)-,  dated  from  Carlisle,  Nov. 
19,  1733,  when  he  was  on  Iiis  journey  to  Herefordshire,  he 
breathes  out  his  cheerful  soul  in  these  words:  "  1  bless  God,  I 
Avas  never  better  in  my  life  time  ;  and  1  wish  T  could  be  so 
happy,  as  to  hear  the  same  of  you  ;  or  rather,  (in  other  words), 
to  hear  that  you  had  obtained  an  entire  trust  in  God.  That 
would  infallibly  keep  you  in  perfect  peace  ;  for  the  God  of- 
truth  hath  promised  it.  Oh,  how  ought  we  to  be  longmg  to 
be  with  Christ,  which  is  infinitely  better  than  any  thing  we  can 
propose  here  !  To  be  there,  where  all  complaints  shall  be  for 
ever  banished  ;  where  no  mountains  shall  separate  between  God 
and  our  souls:  And  I  hope,  it  will  be  some  addition  to  our 
happiness,  that  you  and  I  shall  be  separated  no  more  ;  but  that 
as  we  have  johicd  in  singing  the  praises  of  our  glorious  Re- 
deemer here,  we  shall  sing  them  in  a  much  higher  key  through 
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an  endless  eternity.    Oil  eternity,  eternity  !  what  a  wonderful 
thouj^iit  is  eternity  !" 

§  97.  From  Leicester,  Aug.  6,  1739,  lie  writes  thus  to 
his  Lady,  "  Yesterday  I  was  at  the  Lord's  Taljlc,  where  you 
and  tlie  children  were  not  forgotten  :  But  how  wonderfully  was 
I  assisted  when  I  came  home,  to  plead  for  you  all  with  many 
tears!"  And  then,  speaking  of  some  intimate  friends,  who 
were  impatient,  as  I  suppose  by  tlic  eonncction,'  for  his 
return  to  tliem,  he  takes  occasion  to  oljserve  the  necessity 
*'  of  endeavouring  to  compose  our  minds,  and  to  say  with  the 
Psalmist,  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God."  Afterwards, 
speaking  of  one  of  his  children,  of  whom  he  heard  that  be 
made  a  commendable  progress  in  learning,  he  expresses  his 
satisfaction  in  it,  and  adds,  "  But  how  much  greater  joy 
vould  it  give  me,  to  hear  that  he  was  greatly  advanced  in  the 
school  of  Christ  ?  Oh  that  our  children  may  but  be  wise  to 
salvation  ;  and  may  grow  in  grace,  as  they  do  in  stature!" 

§  98.  These  letters,  which  to  so  familiar  a  friend  evidently 
lay  open  the  heart,  and  shew  the  ideas  and  alfections  which 
■were  lodged  deepest  there,  are  sometimes  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  sermons,  he  had  attended,  and  the  impression  thev 
had  made  upon  his  mind.  I  shall  mention  one  only,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  many  more,  Avhich  was  dated  from  a  place  called 
Cohorn,  April  15.  "  We  had  here  a  minister  from  Wales, 
■who  gave  us  two  excellent  discourses  on  the  love  of  Christ  to  iis, 
as  an  argument  to  engage  our  love  to  him.  And  indeed,  next 
to  the  greatness  of  his  love  to  us,  methiiiks  there  is  nothing  so 
astonishing,  as  the  coldness  of  our  love  to  him.  Oh  that  he 
would  shed  abroad  his  love  upon  our  hearts  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 
that  ours  might  be  kindled  into  a  flame  !  May  God  enable  3'ou 
to  trust  in  liim,  and  then  you  will  be  kept  in  perfect  peace!" 

§  99.  We  have  met  with  many  traces  of  that  habitual 
gratitude  to  the  blessed  God,  as  his  heavenly  Father  and  con- 
stant friend,  which  made  his  life  probal)ly  one  of  the  happiest, 
that  ever  was  spent  on  earth.  I  cannot  omit  one  more,  which 
appears  to  me  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  a  short  turn 
in  us  li;!Sty  a  letter,  as  any  I  remember  to  hare  seen,  of  his, 
wliicli  he  wrote  from  Leicester  in  .fune  17S9,  "  I  am  now 
Tinder  the  deepest  sense  of  the  manv  favours,  the  Almighty  has 
be-^towod  iipoi)  me  :  surely  3  011  will  help  me  to  celebrate  the 
precise  of  our  gracious  God  and  kind  benefactor."  This  exube- 
rance of  grateful  affection,  which,  while  it  was  almost  every 
hour  pouring  itself  forth  before  God  in  the  most  genuine  and 
ouip'iiutica!  langiwgc,  felt  itself  still,  as  it  were,  straitened  for 
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want  of  a  sufBcient  vent,  and  therefore  called  on  others  to  help 
him  ivith  their  concurrent  praises,  appears  to  me  the  most 
glorious  and  happy  state,  in  which  a  human  soul  can  find  itself 
on  this  side  heaven. 

§  100.  Such  was  the  temper  which  this  excellent  man  ap- 
pears to  have  carried  along  with  him  through  such  a  variety  of 
places  and  circumstances  ;  and  the  whole  of  his  deportment  was 
suitable  to  these  impressions.  Strangers  were  agreeably  struck 
with  his  first  appearance  ;  there  was  so  much  of  the  Christian, 
the  well-bred  man,  and  the  universal  friend  in  it ;  and  as  they 
came  more  intimately  to  Icnow  him,  they  discovered,  more  and 
more,  the  uniformity  and  consistency  of  his  whole  temper  and 
behaviour  ;  so  that,  whether  he  made  only  a  visit  for  a  few  days 
to  any  place,  or  continued  there  for  many  weeks  or  months,  he 
was  always  beloved  and  esteemed,  and  spoken  of  witii  that 
honourable  testimony  from  persons  of  the  most  different  deno- 
minations and  parties,  which  nothing  but  true  sterling  worth,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  and  that  in  an  eminent  degree, 
can  secure. 

§.  101.  Of  the  justice  of  this  testimony,  which  I  had  so 
often  heard  from  a  variety  of  persons,  I  myself  began  to  be  a 
witness,  about  the  time,  when  the  last  mentioned  letter  was 
dated.    In  this  view,  I  believe,  I  shall  never  forget  that  Jiappy 
day,  June  13,  1739,  when  I  first  met  him  at  Leicester.    I  re- 
member, I  happened  that  day  to  preach  a  lecture  from  Psalm 
cxix.  158.  I  btlicld  the  transgressors,  and  was  grieved,  because 
they  kept  not  thy  law.    I  was  large  in  describing  that  mixture 
of  indignation  and  grief,  strongly  expressed  by  the  original 
word  there,  with  wliich  a  good  man  looks  on  tije  daring  trans- 
gressors of  the  divine  law  ;  and  in  tracing  the  causes  of  that 
grief,  as  arising  from  a  regard  to  the  divine  honour,  and  the  in- 
terest of  a  Redeemer,  and  a  compassionate  concern  for  the 
misery,  su/;h  oficnders  bring  on  themselves,  and  for  the  mischief, 
they  do  to  the  world  about  them.    1  little  thought,  how  exactly 
I  was  drawing  Colonel  Gardiner's  character  under  each  of  those 
heads  ;  and  I  have  often  reflected  upon  it  as  a  happy  providence, 
which  opened  a  much  speedier  way,  than  1  could  have  expected, 
to  the  breast  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  useful  friends, 
which  I  ever  expect  to  find  upon  earth.    We  afterwards  sung  a 
hymn,  which  brought  over  again  some  of  the  leading  thou'dits 
in  the  sermon,  and  struck  him  so  strongly,  that  on  obtainin"^  a 
copy  of  it,  he  committed  it  to  his  memory,  and  used  to  repeat 
it  with  so  forcible  an  accent,  as  shewed,  how  much  every  line 
expressed  of  his  very  soul.    In  this  view,  the  reader  <f  ill  pardon 
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jiiy  inserting  it ;  especially,  as  I  know  not,  M-lien  I  may  get  time 
to  publish  a  volume  of  tliesc  scriovis,  though  artless  composures, 
^vhi(:h  I  sent  him  in  manuscript  some  years  ago,  and  to  which 
I  have  since  made  very  large  additions  : 

Ariic,  my  Icnclerest  (hoiiglits,  arise, 
To  tiirreiits  melt  my  streaming  i-yes! 
And  thou,  my  heart,  with  anguisli  feel 
Those  evils  which  thou  cau'st  not  iieal! 

See  liunian  nature  sunk  in  shame! 
See  scandals  pour'd  on  Jesus'  name! 
Tlie  Father  wounded  lin-ough  the  Sou  ! 
The  world  abus'd,  the  soul  undone! 

See  the  short  course  of  vain  delight 
Closing  in  everlasting  night ! 
In  flames  that  no  abatement  know. 
The  briny  tears  for  ever  liow. 

My  God,  I  feel  the  mournful  scene  ; 
My  bowels  yearn  o'er  dying  men  : 
And  fain  my  pity  would  reclaim. 
And  snatch  the  lire-brands  from  tiie  flame. 

But  feeble  my  compassion  proves, 
An,d  can  but  weep  where  most  it  loves: 
Thine  own  all-saving  arm  employ, 
And  turn  these  drops  of  grief  to  joy  ! 

§  102.  The  Colonel,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  service,  met  me  in  the  vestry,  and  embraced  me  in  the  most 
obliging  and  affectionate  manner,  as  if  there  had  been  a  long 
friendship  between  us  ;  assured  me,  that  he  had,  for  some  years, 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  my  writings  ;  and  desired, 
that  we  might  concert  measures  for  spending  some  hours  to- 
gether, before  I  left  the  town.  I  was  so  happy,  a&  to  be  able  to 
secure  an  opportunity  of  doing  it :  And  I  must  leave  it  upon 
record,  that  I  cannot  recollect,  I  was  ever  equally  edified  by  any 
conversation,  I  remember  to  have  enjoyed.  We  passed  that 
evening  and  the  next  morning  together  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  describe  the  impression,  which  the  interview  left  upon  my 
heart.  I  rode  alone  all  the  remainder  of  the  day  ;  and  it  was 
niy  unspeakable  happiness,  that  I  was  alone,  since  I  could  be  no 
longer  with  him  ;  for  I  can  hardly  conceive,  what  other  com- 
pany would  not  then  have  been  an  incumbrance.  The  views, 
•which  he  gave  me,  even  then,  (for  he  began  to  repose  a  most  ob- 
liging confidence  in  nie,  though  he  concealed  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  methods,  by  which  he  had 
been  recovered  to  God  and  happiness),  with  those  cordial  sen- 
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timents  of  evangelical  piety  and  extensive  goodness,  which  he 
poured  out  into  my  bosom  with  so  endearing  a  freedom,  fired 
my  very  soul,  and  I  hope,  I  may  truly  say,  (Avhat  I  wish  and 
pray,  many  of  my  readers  may  also  adopt  for  themselves)  that 
I  glorified  God  in  him.  Our  epistolary  correspondence  imme- 
diately commenced  upon  my  return  ;  and  though,  through  the 
multiplicity  of  business  on  both  sides,  it  suffered  many  inter- 
ruptions, it  was  in  some  degree  the  blessing  of  all  the  follow- 
ing years  of  my  life,  till  he  fell  by  those  unreasonable  and 
wicked  men,  who  had  it  in  their  hearts,  with  him,  to  have 
destroyed  all  our  glory,  defence,  and  happiness. 

§  103.  The  first  letter,  I  received  from  him,  was  so  remark- 
able, that  some  persons  of  eminent  piety,  to  whom  I  communi- 
cated it,  would  not  be  content  without  copying  it  out,  or  making 
some  extracts  from  it.  I  persuade  myself,  that  my  devout 
reader  will  not  be  displeased,  that  I  insert  the  greatest  part 
of  it  here,  especially,  as  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  affectionate 
sense,  which  he  had  of  the  divine  goodness  in  his  conversion, 
though  more  than  twenty  years  had  passed,  since  that  memo- 
rable event  happened.  Having  mentioned  my  ever  dear  and 
honoured  friend,  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  on  an  occasion,  which  I 
hinted  at  above  (§70.)  he  adds,  "  I  have  been  in  pain  these 
several  years,  lest  that  excellent  person,  that  sweet  singer  in 
our  Israel,  should  have  been  called  to  heaven,  before  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  letting  him  know,  how  much  his  works 
have  been  blessed  to  me,  and  of  course,  of  returning  him  my 
hearty  thanks  :  For  though  it  is  owing  to  the  operation  of  the 
Blessed  Spirit,  that  any  thing  works  elfectually  upon  our 
hearts,  yet  if  we  are  not  thankful  to  the  instrument,  which 
God  is  pleased  to  make  use  of,  Avhom  we  do  see,  how  shall 
we  be  thankfid  to  the  Almighty,  whom  we  have  not  seen  ?  I  de- 
sire to  bless  God  for  the  good  news  of  his  recovery,  and  en- 
treat you  to  tell  him,  that,  although  I  cannot  keep  pace  with 
him  here,  in  celebrating  the  high  praises  of  our  glorious  Re- 
deemer, which  is  the  greatest  grief  of  my  heart,  yet  I  am 
persuaded,  that  when  I  join  the  glorious  company  above, 
where  there  will  be  no  drawbacks,  none  will  outsing  mc  there, 
because  I  shall  not  find  any,  that  will  be  more  indebted  to  the 
wonderful  riches  of  divine  grace,  than  I. 

"  Give  me  a  place  at  tliy  saints'  feet, 
"  Or  some  faU'n  angel's  vacant  seat ; 
"  I'll  strive  to  sing  as  loud  as  they, 
"  Who  sit  above  in  brighter  day. 
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"  I  know,  it  is  tiatural  tor  every  one,  w  ho  has  felt  the  Al- 
mighty power,  which  raised  our  glorious  Redeemer  from  the 
grave,  to  believe  his  case  singular  :  But  I  have  made  every  one 
in  this  respect  submit,  as  soon  as  he  has  heard  niy  story.  And 
if  you  seemed  so  surprised  at  the  account,  which  I  gave  you, 
what  will  you  be  when  you  hear  it  all  ? 

"  Oh !  if  I  had  an  angel's  voice, 
"  And  could  be  heard  from  pole  to  pole ; 

"  I  would  to  all  the  listening  world 
"  Proclaim  thy  goodness  to  my  soul." 

He  then  concludes,  after  some  expressions  of  endearment,  (which, 
with  whatever  pleasure  I  review  them,  1  must  not  here  insert) ; 
*'  If  you  knew,  what  a  natural  aversion  I  have  to  writing,  you 
would  be  astonished  at  the  length  of  this  letter,  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  longest  I  ever  wrote  ;  But  my  heart  warms,  when  I 
write  to  you,,  which  makes  my  pen  move  the  easier.  I  hope, 
it  will  please  our  gracious  God  long  to  preserve  you  a  blessed 
instrument  in  his  hand,  of  doing  great  good  in  the  church  of 
Christ ;  and  that  you  may  always  enjoy  a  thriving  soul  in  a 
healthful  body,  shall  be  the  continual  prayer  of,"  &c. 

§  104.  As  our  intimacy  grew,  our  mutual  affection  increased ; 
and  <*  my  dearest  friend,"  was  the  form  of  address,  with  which 
most  of  his  epistles  of  the  last  years  were  begun  and  ended. 
Many  of  them  are  filled  up  with  his  sentiments  of  those  writings, 
which  I  published  during  these  years,  which  he  read  with  great 
attention,  and  of  which  he  speaks  in  terms,  which  it  becomes  me 
to  suppress,  and  to  impute  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  kind 
prejudices  of  so  endeared  a  friendship,  f  fe  gives  me  repeated 
assurances,  *'  that  he  was  daily  mindful  of  me  in  his  prayers 
a  circumstance,  which  I  cannot  recollect  without  the  greatest 
thankfulness  ;  the  loss  of  which  I  should  more  deeply  lament, 
did  I  not  hope  that  the  happy  effect  of  these  prayers  might  still 
continue,  and  miglit  run  into  all  my  remaining  days. 

§  105.  It  might  bo  a  pleasure  to  me,  to  make  several  ex- 
tracts from  many  others  of  his  letters :  But  it  is  a  pleasure, 
which  I  ought  to  suppress,  and  rather  to  reflect  with  unfeigned 
humility,  how  unworthy  I  was  of  such  regards  from  such  a  per- 
son, and  of  that  divine  goodtiess,  Avhicll  gave  me  such  a  friend 
in  him.  J  shall  therefore  onl}'  add  two  general  remarks,  which 
offer  themselves  from  several  of  his  letters.  The  one  is,,  that 
there  is  in  some  of  them,  as  our  freedom  increased,  an  agreea- 
ble vein  of  humour  and  pleasantry  ;  which  shews,  how  easy  re- 
ligion sat  upon  him,  and,  how  far  he  was  from  placing  any  part 
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of  it  in  a  gloomy  melancholy,  or  stiff  formality.  The  other  is, 
that  he  frequently  refers  to  domestic  circumstances,  such  as  the 
illness  or  recovery  of  my  children,  &c.  ■which  I  am  surprised, 
how  a  man  of  his  extensive  and  important  business  could  so 
distmctly  bear  upon  his  min'^.  But  his  memory  was  good,  and 
his  heart  was  yet  better  ;  and  his  friendship  was  such,  that  no- 
thing whi<.;h  sensibly  affected  the  heart  of  one,  whom  he  ho- 
noured with  it,  left  his  own  but  slightly  touched.  I  have  all 
imaginable  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  many  instances,  his  pray- 
ers were  not  only  offered  for  ns  in  general  terms,  but  varied,  as 
our  particular  situation  required.  Many  quotations  might  ve- 
rify this  ;  but  I  decline  troubling  the  reader  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  passages,  in  which  it  was  only  the  abundance  of  friendly 
sympathy,  that  gave  this  truly  great,  as  well  as  good  man,  so 
cordial  a  concern. 

§  106.  After  this  correspondence,  carried  on  for  the  space 
of  about  three  years,  and  some  interviews,  which  we  had  enjoyed 
at  different  places,  he  came  to  spend  some  time  with  us  at 
Northampton,  and  brought  with  him  his  lady  and  his  two  eldest 
children.  I  had  here  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  much  nearer 
view  of  his  character,  and  surveying  it  in  a  much  greater  variety 
of  lights  than  before  ;  and  my  esteem  for  him  increased,  in  pro- 
portion to  these  opportunities.  What  I  have  wrote  above, 
with  respect  to  his  conduct  in  relative  life,  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure drawn  from  what  I  now  saw :  And  I  shall  mention  here 
some  other  points  in  his  behaviour,  which  particularly  struck 
my  mind  ;  and  likewise  shall  touch  on  his  sentiments  on  some 
topics  of  importance,  which  he  freely  communicated  to  me,  aitd 
which  I  remarked  on  account  ot  that  wisdom  and  propriety, 
which  I  apprehended  in  them. 

^  1 07.  There  was  nothing  more  openly  observable  in  Colo- 
nel Gardiner,  than  the  exemplary  gravity,  composure,  and  re- 
verence, with  which  he  attended  public  worship.  Copious  as 
he  was  in  his  secret  devotions,  before  he  engaged  in  it,  he  al- 
ways began  them  so  early,  as  not  to  be  retarded  by  them,  when 
he  should  resort  to  the  house  of  God.  He,  and  all  his  soldiers,  who 
chose  to  worship  with  him,  were  generally  there,  as  I  have  alrea- 
dy hinted,  before  the  service  began,  that  the  entrance  of  so  many 
of  them  at  once  might  not  disturb  the  congregation  already  en- 
gaged in  devotion,  and  that  there  might  be  the  better  opportu- 
nity for  bringing  the  mind  to  a  becoming  attention,  and  prepar- 
ing it  for  converse  with  the  divine  Being.  While  acts  of  wor- 
ship were  going  on,  whether  of  prayer  or  singing,  he  always 
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stood  up  ;  and  whatei'er  regard  he  might  have  for  persons,  xvho 
passed  by  him  at  that  time,  though  it  were  to  come  into  the  same 
pew,  he  never  paid  any  compUment  to  them :  And  often  has 
he  expressed  his  wonder  at  the  indecorum  of  breaking  off  our 
address  to  God,  to  bow  to  a  fellow  creature,  which  he  thought 
a  much  greater  indecency,  than  it  Avould  be,  on  a  lihe  occasion 
and  circumstance,  to  interrupt  an  address  to  our  prince.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  preaching,  his  eye  was  commonly  fixed  upon 
the  minister,  though  sometimes  turned  round  upon  the  auditory, 
where,  if  he  observed  any  to  trifle,  it  filled  him  with  just  indig- 
nation. And  I  have  known  instances,  in  which,  upon  making 
the  remark,  he  has  communicated  it  to  some  friend  of  the  per- 
sons, who  were  guilty  of  it,  that  proper  application  might  be 
made  to  prevent  it  for  the  time  to  come. 

§  108.  A  more  devout  communicant  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord  has,  perhaps,  seldom  been  any  where  known.  Often  have 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  that  manly  countenance  softened  to  all 
the  marks  of  humiliation  and  contrition,  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
to  discern,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  conceal  them,  streams  of 
tears  flowing  down  from  his  eyes,  while  he  has  been  directing 
them  to  those  memorials  of  his  Redeemer's  love.  And  some, 
"ivho  have  conversed  intimately  with  him,  after  he  came  from 
that  ordinance,  have  observed  a  visible  abstraction  from  sur- 
rounding objects,  by  which  there  seemed  reason  to  imagine, 
that  his  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  hoi}'  contemplation.  And  I  par- 
ticularly remember,  that  when  we  had  once  spent  great  part  of 
the  following  Monday  in  riding  together,  he  made  an  apology 
to  me  for  being  so  absent,  as  he  seemed,  by  telling  me,  "  that 
his  heart  was  flown  upward,  before  he  was  aAvare,  to  him,  whom 
not  having  seen,  he  loved*;  and  that  he  was  rejoicing  in  hiui 
•with  such  unspeakable  joy,  that  he  could  not  hold  it  down  to 
ci'eature-con  verse." 

§  109.  In  all  the  offices  of  friendship  he  nvas  remarkably 
ready,  and  had  a  most  sweet  and  engaging  manner  of  perform- 
ing them,  which  greatly  heightened  the  obligations  he  conferred. 
He  seemed  not  to  set  any  high  value  upon  any  benefit  he  be- 
stowed; but  did  it  without  the  least  parade,  as  a  thing,  which 
in  those  circumstances,  came  of  course,  where  he  had  professed 
love  and  respect;  which  he  was  not  over  forward  to  do,  though 
he  treated  strangers  and  those,  who  were  most  his  inferiors  very 
courteously,  and  always  seemed,  because  he  in  truth  always  was, 
glad  of  any  opportunity  of  doing  them  good. 

*  N.  B.  This  alluded  to  the  subject  of  the  sermon,  the  day  before,  which  was 
1  Pet.  i.  8. 
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§  110.  He  was  particularly  zealous  in  vindicating  the  re- 
putation of  his  friends  in  their  absence  ;  and  though  I  cannot 
recollect,  that  I  had  ever  an  opportunity  of  observing  this  im- 
mediately, as  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  was  present  with  him, 
when  any  ill  was  spoken  of  others  at  all ;  yet  by  what  I  have 
heard  him  say,  with  relation  to  attempts  to  injure  the  character 
of  worthy  and  useful  men,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  no 
man  living  was  more  sensible  of  the  baseness  and  infamy,  as  well 
as  the  cruelty  of  such  a  conduct.  He  knew  and  despised  the 
low  principles  of  resentment  for  unreasonable  expectations  dis- 
appointed, of  personal  attachment  to  men  of  some  crossing  int 
terests,  of  envv,  and  of  party-zeal,  from  whence  such  a  conduct 
often  proceeds;  and  was  particularl}' offended,  when  he  found 
it,  as  he  frequently  did,  in  persons  that  set  up  for  the  greatest 
patrons  of  liberty,  virtue,  and  candour.  He  looked  upon  the 
murderers  of  reputation  and  usefulness,  as  some  of  the  vilest 
pests  of  society  ;  and  plainly  shewed,  on  ever\'  proper  occasion, 
that  he  thought  it  the  part  of  a  generous,  benevolent,  and 
courageous  man,  to  exert  himself  in  tracing  and  hunting  down 
the  slander,  that  the  authors  or  abettors  of  it  might  be  less  ca- 
pable of  mi.schief  for  the  future. 

§  111.  The  most  plausible  objection,  that  I  ever  heard  to 
Colonel  Gardiner's  character,  is,  that  he  was  too  much  attached 
to  some  religious  principles,  established  indeed  in  the  churches 
both  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  which  have,  of  late  years, 
been  much  disputed,  and  from  which,  it  is  at  least,  generally 
supposed,  not  a  few  in  both  have  thought  proper  to  depart; 
whatever  expedients  they  may  have  found  to  quiet  their  con- 
sciences, in  subscribing  those  formularies,  in  Avhich  they  are 
plainly  taught.  His  zeal  was  especially  apparent  in  opposition 
to  those  doctrines,  which  se(?med  to  derogate  from  the  divine 
honours  of  the  Son,  and  Spirit  of  God,  and  from  the  freedom  of 
divine  grace,  or  the  reality  and  necessity  of  its  operations  in  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  sinners. 

§  1 1 2.  With  relation  I.)  these,  I  must  observe,  that  it  was 
Iris  most  stedfast  persuasion,  that  all  those  notions,  which  repre- 
sent our  blessed  Redeemer  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  mere  crea- 
tures, or  which  set  aside  the  atonement  of  the  former,  or  the 
influence  of  the  latter,  do  sap  the  very  foundation  of  Christianitv, 
by  rejecting  the  most  glorious  doctrines  peculiar  to  it.  He  had 
attentively  observed,  what  indeed  is  too  obvious,  the  unhappy 
influence,  which  the  denial  of  these  principles  often  has  on  the 
character  of  ministers,  and  on  their  success  ;  and  was  ])crsua(lcd, 
tluit  an  attempt  to  substitute  that  nuuilated  form  of  Cliristianity , 
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■which  rpinains,  when  these  essentials  of  it  are  taken  away,  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  successful  methods,  wliich  the  great 
enemy  of  souls  has  ever  taken,  in  these  latter  days,  to  lead 
men,  by  insensible  degrees,  mto  deism,  vice,  and  perdition. 
He  also  sagaciously  observed  the  artful  manner,  in  which 
obnoxious  tenets  are  often  maintained  or  insinuated,  M-ith 
ul]  that  mixture  of  zeal  and  address,  with  which  they  are  pro- 
pagated in  the  world,  even  b}'  those,  who  had  most  solemnly 
professed  to  believe,  and  engaged  to  teach  the  contrary :  And, 
as  he  really  apprehended,  that  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  was  concerned,  his  piety  and  charity  made  him 
eager  and  strenuous  in  opposing,  what  he  judged  to  be  errors  of 
so  pernicious  a  nature.  Yet  I  must  declare,  that  accordir»g  to 
what  I  have  known  of  him  (and  I  believe,  he  opened  his  heart  on 
these  topics  to  me  with  as  much  freedom,  as  to  any  man  living), 
he  was  not  ready,  upon  light  suspicions,  to  charge  tenets, 
which  he  thought  so  pernicious,  on  any,  especially,  where  he 
saw  the  appearances  of  a  good  temper  and  life,  M-hich  he  always 
reverenced  and  loved  in  persons  of  all  sentiments  and  pro- 
fessions. He  severely  condemned  causeless  jealousies,  and 
evil  surmisings  of  every  kind ;  and  extended  that  charity  in 
this  respect,  both  to  clergy,  and  laity,  which  good  Bishop 
Burnet  was  so  ready,  according  to  his  own  account,  to  limit  to 
the  latter,  "  of  believing  every  man  good,  till  he  knew  him  to 
be  bad,  and  his  notions  right,  till  he  knew  them  wrong."  He 
could  not  but  be  very  sensible  of  the  unhappy  consequences, 
which  may  follow  on  attacking  the  characters  of  men,  especially 
of  those,  who  are  ministers  of  the  gospel :  And  if,  through  a 
mixture  of  human  frailty,  from  which  the  best  of  men,  in  the 
best  of  their  meanings  and  intentions,  are  not  entirely  free,  he 
has  ever,'  in  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  dropped  a  word,  which 
might  be  injurious  to  any  on  that  account,  which  I  believe  very 
seldom  happened,  he  would  gladly  retract  it  on  better  informa- 
tion ;  which  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  that  honest  and  generous 
frankness  of  temper,  in  which  I  never  knew  any  man,  who  ex- 
ceeded him. 

§  113.  On  the  whole,  it  was  indeed  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment, that  the  Arian,  Socinian,  and  Pelagian  doctrines  were 
highly  dishonourable  to  God,  and  dangerous  to  the  souls  of 
men  ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  private  Christians,  to  be 
greatly  on  their  guard  against  those  ministers,  by  whom  they 
are  entertained,  lest  their  m'mds  should  be  corrupted  from  the 
simplicity,  that  is  in  Christ.  Yet  he  sincerely  abhorred  the 
thought  of  persecution  for  conscience  sake,  of  the  absurdity  and 
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iniquity  of  which  in  all  its  kinds  and  degrees,  he  had  as  deep 
and  rational  a  conviction,  as  any  man  I  could  name.  And 
indeed  the  generosity  of  his  heroic  heart  could  hardly  bear  to 
think,  that  those  glorious  truths,  which  he  so  cordially  loved, 
and  Avhich  he  assuredly  believed  to  be  capable  of  such  fair 
support,  both  from  reason  and  the  word  of  God,  should  bo 
disgraced  by  methods  of  defence  and  propagation,  common  to 
the  most  impious  and  ridiculous  falsehoods.  Nor  did  he  by  any 
means  approve  of  passionate  and  furious  ways  of  vindicating 
the  most  vital  and  important  doctrines  of  the  gospel :  For  he 
knew,  that,  to  maintain  the  most  benevolent  religion  in  the 
world  by  such  malevolent  and  infernal  methods,  was  destroy- 
ing the  end,  to  accomplish  the  means ;  and  that  it  was  as 
impossible,  that  true  Christianity  should  be  supported  thus,  as 
it  is,  that  a  man  should  long  be  nourished  by  eating  his  own 
flesh.  To  display  the  genuine  fruits  of  Christianity  in  a  good 
life,  to  be  ready  to  plead  with  meekness  and  sweetness  for  the 
doctrines,  it  teaches,  and  to  labour,  by  every  office  of  hu- 
manity and  goodness,  to  gain  upon  them  that  oppose  it,  were 
the  weapons,  with  which  this  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ 
faithfully  fought  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  These  weapons  will 
always  be  victorious  in  his  cause;  and  they  who  have  recourse 
to  others  of  a  different  temperature,  how  strong  soever  they 
may  seem,  and  how  sharp  soever  they  may  really  be,  will  find, 
they  break  in  their  hands,  when  they  exert  them  most  furiously, 
and  are  much  more  likely  to  wound  themselves,  than  to  con- 
quer the  enemies  they  oppose. 

§  114.  But  while  I  am  speaking  of  Colonel  Gardiner's 
charity  in  this  respect,  I  must  not  omit  that  of  another  kind, 
which  has  indeed  engrossed  the  name  of  charity  much  more 
than  it  ought,  excellent  as  it  is  ;  I  mean  ahnsgivino-,  for  which 
he  was  very  remarkable.  I  have  often  wondered  how  he  was 
able  to  do  so  many  generous  things  this  way  :  But  his  frugality 
fed  the  spring.  He  made  no  pleasurable  expence  on  himself; 
and  was  contented  with  a  very  decent  appearance  in  his  family, 
without  affectmg  such  an  air  of  grandeur,  as  could  not  have  been 
supported  without  sacrificing  to  it  satisfactions  far  nobler,  and 
to  a  temper  like  his,  far  more  delightful.  The  lively  and  tender 
feelings  of  his  heart  in  favour  of  the  distressed  and  afflicted, 
made  it  a  self-indulgence  to  him  to  relieve  them ;  and  the  deep 
conviction,  he  had  of  the  yain  and  transitory  nature  of  the  etijoy- 
mentsofthis  world,  together  with  the  sublime  view,  he  had  of 
another,  engaged  him  to  dispense  his  bounties  with  a  very 
liberal  hand,  and  even  to  seek  out  proper  objects  of  them': 
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And  above  all,  his  sincere  and  ardent  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
C'hrist  engaged  hinj  to  feel,  with  a  true  S3  mputli3',  the  concerns 
of  his  poor  nuMnhers,  In  eonsecjnence  of  this,  he  honoured 
several  of  his  friends  with  commissions  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  ;  and  particularly,  with  relation  to  some  under  my  pastoral 
care,  he  referred  it  to  my  discretion,  to  supply  them  Avith 
what  I  should  judge  expedient  ;  and  frequently  pressed  me  in 
his  letters  to  be  sure  not  to  let  them  w  ant.  And  where  persons 
standing  in  need  of  his  charity  happened,  as  they  often  did,  to 
be  j)ersons  of  remarkably  religious  dispositions,  it  was  easy  to 
perceive,  that  he  not  only  loved,  I)ut  honoured  them,  and 
really  esteemed  it  an  honour,  which  Providence  conferred  upon 
him,  that  he  should  be  made,  as  It  were,  the  almoner  of  God 
for  the  relief  of  such, 

§  1 15.  I  cannot  forbear  relating  a  little  story  here,  which, 
when  the  Colonel  himself  heard  it,  gave  him  such  exquisite 
pleasure,  that  I  hope  it  will  be  accc|)table  to  several  of  my 
readers.    There  was  in  a  village  about  three  miles  from  Nor- 
thampton, and  in  a  family  which  of  all  others  near  mc  was 
afterwards  most  indebted  to  him  (though  he  had  never  then 
seen  any  member  of  it),  an  aged,  and  poor,  but  eminently 
good  woman,  who  had,  Mith  great  difficulty,  in  tlie  exercise 
of  much  faith  and  patience,  diligence  and  humility,  made  shift 
to  educate  a  large  family  of  children,  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, without  being  chargeable  to  the  parish  ;  which,  as  it  was 
quite  bevond  her  hope,  she  often  spoke  of  with  great  delight. 
At  length,  when  worn  out  Avith  age  and  infirmities,  she  lay 
Tipon  her  dying  bed,  she  did  in  a  most  lively  and  aflFecting 
manner  express  her  hope  and  joy  in  the  views  of  approaching 
glory.    Yet,  amidst  all  the  triumph  of  such  a  prospect,  there 
was  one  remaining  care  and  distress  which  lay  heavy  on  her 
mind  ;  which  was,  that  as  her  journey  and  her  stock  of  provi- 
sions were  both  ended  together,  she  feared  that  she  must  either 
be  buried  at  the  parish  expcnce,  or  leave  her  most  dutiful  and 
affectionate  daughters  the  house  stripped  of  some  of  the  few 
moveables  which  remained  in  it,  to  perform  the  last  office  of 
duty  to  her,  which,  she  had  reason  to  believe  thev  would  do. 
While  she  was  combating  with  this  only  remaining  anxiety,  I 
happened,  though  I  knew  not  the  extremity  of  her  illness,  to 
come  in,  and  to  bring  Avith  me  a  guinea,  Avhich  the  generous 
Colonel  had  sent  by  a  special  message,  on  hearing  the  character 
of  the  family,  for  its  relief.    A  present  hke  this  (probably  the 
most  considerable  they  had  CA'er  received  in  their  lives),  coming 
in  this  manner  from  an  entire  stranger,  at  such  a  crisis  of  time, 
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threw  my  dying  friend  (for  such,  amidst  all  her  poverty,  I 
rejoiced  to  call  her),  into  a  perfect  transport  of  joy.  She 
esteemed  it  as  a  singular  favour  of  Providence,  sent  to  her  in  her 
last  moments,  as  a  token  for  good,  and  greeted  it  as  a  special 
mark  of  that  loving  kindness  of  God,  Avhich  should  attend  her  for 
ever.  She  would  therefore  be  raised  up  in  her  bed,  that  she 
might  bless  God  for  it  upon  her  knees,  and  with  her  last  breath 
pray  for  her  kind  and  generous  benefactor,  and  for  him  who 
had  been  the  instrument  of  directing  his  bounty  into  this 
channel.  After  which  she  soon  expired,  with  such  tranquility 
and  sweetness,  as  could  not  but  most  sensibly  delight  all,  who 
beheld  her,  and  occasioned  many,  who  knew  the  circumstances, 
to  glorifv  God  on  her  behalf. 

§  116.  The  Colonel's  last  residence  at  Northampton  was 
in  June  and  July  1742,  when  Lord  Cadogan's  regiment  of 
dragoons  was  quartered  liere  :  And  I  cannot  but  observe,  that 
wherever  that  regiment  came,  it  was  remarkable  not  only  for 
the  fine  appearance  it  made,  and  for  the  exactness,  with  which  i 
it  performed  its  various  exercises  (of  which  it  had  about  this 
time  the  honour  to  receive  the  most  illustrious  testimonials),  but 
also  for  the  great  sobriety  and  regularity  of  the  soldiers.  Many 
of  the  officers  copied  after  the  excellent  pattern,  which  they  had 
daily  before  their  eyes ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
private  men  seemed  to  be  persons  not  only  of  strict  virtue,  but 
of  serious  piety.  And  1  doubt  not  but  they  found  their  abun- 
dant account  in  it,  v.nt  only  in  the  serenity  and  happiness  of 
their  own  minds,  which  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  ;  but  also,  in  some  degree,  in  the  obliging 
and  respectful  treatment  which  they  generally  met  with  in  their 
quarters.  And  I  mention  this,  because  I  am  persuaded,  that  if 
gentlemen  of  their  profession  knew,  and  Avould  reflect,  how 
much  more  comfortable  they  make  their  own  quarters,  by  a 
sober,  orderly  and  obliging  conduct,  they  would  be  regular 
out  of  mere  self-love,  if  they  were  not  influenced,  as  I  heartily 
■wish  they  may  always  be,  by  a  nobler  principle. 

§117.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year  he  embarked  for 
Flanders,  and  spent  some  considerable  time  with  the  regiment 
at  Ghent,  where  he  much  regretted  the  want  of  those  religious 
ordinances  and  opportunities  which  had  made  his  other  abodes 
delightful.  But  as  he  had  made  so  eminent  a  progress  in  that 
divine  life,  which  they  are  all  intended  to  promote,  he  could  not 
be  unactive  in  the  cause  of  God.  I  have  now  before  me  a  letter 
dated  from  thence,  October  16,  1742,  in  which  he  writes, 
VOL.  IV.  K 
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**  As  for  me,  I  am  indeed  in  a  dry  and  barren  land,  where  no 
water  is.  Rivers  of  waters  run  down  mine  eyes,  because  no- 
thing is  to  be  heard  in  our  Sodom,  but  blaspheming  the  name 
of  my  God  ;  and  I  am  not  honoured  as  the  instrument  of  doing 
any  great  service.  It  is  true,  I  have  rcforuied  six  or  seven 
field-ofBcers  of  sweanng.  I  dine  every  day  with  them,  and 
have  entered  them  into  a  voluntary  contract,  to  pay  a  shilling 
to  the  poor  for  every  oath  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  the 
effect  it  has  had  already.  One  of  them  told  me  this  day  at 
dinner,  tliat  it  had  really  such  an  influence  upon  him,  that 
being  at  cards  la.st  night,  when  another  officer  fell  a  swearing, 
lie  was  not  able  to  bear  it,  but  rose  up  and  left  the  company. 
So  you  see,  restraints  at  first  arising  from  a  low  principle  may 
improve  into  something  better." 

§  1 18.  During  his  abode  here,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness upon  his  lianda  ;  and  had  also,  in  some  marches,  the  care 
of  more  regiments  tlian  his  own  :  And  it  has  been  very  delight- 
ful to  me  to  observe,  what  a  degree  of  converse  with  heaven, 
and  the  God  of  it,  he  maintained,  amidst  these  scenes  of  hurry 
and  fatigue ;  of  Avhich  the  reader  may  find  a  remarkable  spe- 
cimen in  the  following  letter,  dated  from  Lichtwick,  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  1743,  which  was  one  of  the  last,  I  received 
from  him  while  abroad,  and  begins  with  these  words  :  "  Yes- 
terday being  the  Lord's  day,  at  six  in  the  morning,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  yours  at  Nortonick ;  and  it  proved  a 
sabbath-day's  blessing  to  me.  Some  ti',;e  before  it  reached 
nie,"  (from  whence,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  observed,  that  his 
former  custom  of  rising  so  early  to  his  devotions  was  still 
retained,)  "  I  had  been  wrestling  with  God  with  many  tears; 
and  when  I  had  read  it,  I  returned  to  my  knees  again,  to  give 
hearty  thanks  to  him,  for  all  his  goodness  to  you  and  yours,-  and 
also  to  my  self,  in  that  he  hath  been  pleased  to  stir  up  so 
many  who  are  dear  to  him,  to  be  mindful  of  me  at  the  throne 
of  grace."  And  then,  after  the  mention  of  some  other  parti- 
culars, he  adds ;  "  Blessed,  and  adored  forever,  be  the  holy 
name  of  niy  lieavenly  Father,  who  holds  my  soul  in  life,  and 
my  body  in  perfect  health  !  Were  I  to  recount  his  mercy  and 
goodness  to  me  even  in  the  midst  of  all  these  hurries,  I  should 
never  have  done. — I  hope,  your  iMaster  will  still  encourage 
you  in  his  work,  and  make  you  a  blessing  to  many.  My 
dearest  friend,  I  am  much  more  yours,  than  I  can  express,  and 
shall  remain  so,  while  I  am  J.  G." 

§  119.  In  this  correspondence  I  had  a  farther  opportunity 
of  discovering  that  bumble  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
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which  made  so  amiable  a  part  of  his  character,  and  of  which  I 
had  before  seen  so  many  instances.  He  speaks,  in  the  letter 
from  Avhich  I  have  just  been  giving  an  extract,  of  the  hope,  he 
had  expressed  in  a  former,  of  seeing  us  again  that  winter  ;  and 
he  adds,  "  To  be  sure,  it  would  have  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  :  But  we  poor  mortals  form  projects,  and  the  Almighty- 
Ruler  of  the  universe  disposes  of  all,  as  he  pleases.  A  great 
many  of  us  were  getting  ready  for  our  return  to  England,  when 
we  received  an  order  to  march  towards  Frankfort,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  whole  army,  neither  can  any  of  us  comprehend 
W'hat  we  are  to  do  there  ;  for  there  is  no  enemy  in  that  country, 
the  p'rench  army  being  marched  into  Bavaria,  where  I  am  sure 
we  cannot  follow  them.  But  it  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
his  will  be  done !  I  desire  to  bless  and  praise  my  heavenly  Father, 
that  I  am  entirely  resigned  to  it.  It  is  no  matter  where  I  go, 
or  what  becomes  of  me,  so  that  God  may  be  glorified,  in  my 
life,  or  my  death,  I  should  rejoice  much  to  hear,  that  all  my 
friends  were  equally  resigned." 

§  1 20.  Tlie  mention  of  this  article  reminds  me  of  another, 
relating  to  the  views  which  he  had  of  obtaining  a  regiment  for 
himself.  He  endeavoured  to  deserve  it  by  the  most  faithful  ser- 
vices ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  beyond  what  the  strength  of 
his  constitution  would  well  bear  :  For  the  weather  in  some  of 
these  marches  proved  exceeding  bad,  and  yet  he  would  be 
always  at  the  head  of  his  people,  that  he  might  look  to  every 
thing  that  concerned  them,  with  the  exactest  care.  This 
obliged  him  to  neglect  the  beginnings  of  a  feverish  illness  ;  the 
natural  consequence  of  which  was,  that  it  grew  very  formida- 
ble, forced  a  long  confinement  upon  him,  and  gave  animal  na- 
ture a  shc^k,  which  it  never  recovered. 

§  121.  In  the  mean  time,  as  he  had  the  promise  of  a  regi- 
ment, before  he  quitted  England,  his  friends  were  continually 
expecting  an  occasion  of  congratulating  him,  on  having  re- 
ceived the  command  of  one.  But  still  they  were  disappointed  ; 
and,  on  some  of^them,  the  disappointment  seemed  to  sit  heavy. 
As  foe  the  Colonel  himself,  he  seemed  quite  easy  about  it ;  and, 
Jippeared  much  greater  in  that  easy  situation  of  mind,  than  the 
highest  military  iionours  and  preferments  could  have  made  him. 
With  great  pleasure  do  I,  at  this  moment,  recollect  the  un- 
affected serenity,  and  even  indifference,  with  which  he  expresses 
himself,  upon  this  occasion,  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  1743.  "  The  disappointment  of  a  regi- 
ment is  nothing  to  me  ;  for  I  am  satisfied,  tliat  had  it  been  for 
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God's  glory,  I  should  have  had  it ;  and  I  should  have  been  sorrj'- 
to  have  had  it  on  any  other  terms.  ]\Iy  heavenly  Father  has 
bestowed  upon  me  infinitely  more,  than  if  lie  had  made  me 
emperor  of  tlie  whole  world." 

§  122.  I  find  several  parallel  expressions  in  other  letters; 
and  those  to  his  Lady,  about  the  same  time,  were  jiist  in  the 
same  strain.  In  an  extract  from  one,  which  was  written  from 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  April  21,  tlie  same  year,  I  meet  with  these 
words  :  People  here  imagine,  I  must  be  sadly  troubled,  tliiit  I 
have  not  got  a  regiment,  (for  six,  out  of  seven  vacant,  are 
now  disposed  of ;)  but  they  are  strangely  mistaken,  for  it  has 
given  rae  no  sort  of  trouble.  My  heavenly  Father  knows  Avhat 
IS  best  for  me  ;  and  blessed,  and  for  ever  adored  be  his  name, 
He  has  given  me  an  entire  resignation  to  his  will  :  Besides,  I 
don't  know,  that  ever  I  met  with  any  disappointment,  since  I 
was  a  Christian,  but  it  plpased  God  to  discover  to  me,  that,  it 
was  plainly  for  my  advantage,  by  bestowing  something  better 
upon  me  afterwards  :  IMany  instances  of  which  1  am  able  to  pro- 
duce ;  and  therefore  I  should  be  the  greatest  of  monsters,  if  I 
did  not  trust  in  him." 

§  \23.  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  great  omission,  if  I  were  not 
to  add,  how  remarkably  the  event  corresponded  with  his  faith, 
on  this  occasion.  For,  when^as,  he  had  no  intimation,  or  ex- 
pectation of  any  thing,  more  than  a  regiment  of  foot,  his  Ma- 
jesty was  pleased,  out  of  his  great  goodness,  to  give  him  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  which  was  then  quartered  just  in  his  own 
neighbourhood.  And  it  is  properly  remarked,  by  the  reverend 
and  worthy  person,  through  whose  hand,  this  letter  Avas  trans- 
mitted to  me,  that  when  the  Colonel  thus  expressed  himself,  he 
could  have  no  prospect  of  what  he  afterwards  so  soon^btained  ; 
as  general  Bland's  regiment,  to  which  he  was  advanced,  was 
only  vacant  on  the  l9th  of  April,  that  is,  two  days  before  the 
date  of  this  letter,  when  it  was  impossible,  he  should  have  any 
notice  of  that  vacancy.  And,  it  also  deserves  observation,  that 
some  few  days  after  the  Colonel  was  thus  unexpectedly  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  these  dragoons.  Lord  Cornwallis's 
regiment  of  foot,  then  in  Flanders,  became  vacant :  Now,  had 
this  happened,  before  his  promotion  to  General  Bland's,  Colo- 
nel Gardiner,  in  all  probability,  would  only  have  had  that  regi- 
ment of  foot,  and  so  have  continued  in  Flanders.  When  the 
afiair  was  issued,  he  informs  Lady  Frances  of  it,  in  a  letter, 
dated  from  a  village  near  Frankfort,  May.  3,  in  which  he  refers 
to  his  former  of  the  21st  of  April,  observing,  how  remarkably 
it  was  verified,  "  in  God's  having  given  him,"  (for  so  he  ex- 
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presses  it,  agreeably  to  the  views  he  continually  maintained  of 
the  universal  agency  of  divine  Providence,)  "  Avhat  he  had  no 
expectation  of,  and  what  was  so  much  better,  than  that  which 
he  had  missed,  a  regiment  of  dragoons  quartered  at  his  own 
door." 

§  124.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  by  this  remarkable  event. 
Providence  called  him  home.  Accordingly,  though  he  had  other 
preferments  offered  him  in  the  army,  he  chose  to  return  ;  and 
I  believe,  the  more  willingly,  as  he  did  not  expect,  there  would 
have  been  any  action.  Just  at  this  time,  it  pleased  God  to 
give  him  an  awful  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  pros- 
pects, and  enjoyments,  by  that  violent  fever,  which  seized  him 
at  Ghent,  in  his  way  to  England  ;  and  perhaps,  the  more  se- 
verely, for  the  efforts  he  made  to  push  on  his  journey,  though 
he  had,  for  some  days,  been  much  indisposed.  It  was,  I  think, 
one  of  the  first  fits  of  severe  illness  he  had  ever  met  with ;  and  he 
was  ready  to  look  upon  it,  as  a  sudden  call  into  eternity  :  But 
it  gave  him  no  painful  alarm  in  that  view.  He  committed  him- 
self to  the  God  of  his  life,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  was  so  well 
recovered,  as  to  be  capable  of  pursuing  his  journey,  though 
not  without  difficulty  :  And,  I  cannot  but  think,  it  might  have 
conduced  much  to  a  more  perfect  recovery  than  he  ever  at- 
tained, to  have  allowed  himself  a  longer  repose,  in  order  to 
recruit  his  exhausted  strength  and  spirits.  But,  there  was  an 
activity  in  his  temper,  not  easy  to  be  restrained  ;  and  it  was 
now  stimulated,  not  only  by  a  desire  of  seeing  his  friends,  but 
of  being  with  his  regiment;  that  he  might  omit  nothing  in  his 
power,  to  regulate  their  morals,  and  their  discipline,  and  to 
form  them  for  public  service.  Accordingly,  he  passed  through 
London,  about  the  middle  of  .Tune,  1743,  where  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  waiting  on  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Pjincess  of  Wales,  and  of  receiving,  from  both,  the  most 
obliging  tokens  of  favour  and  esteem.  He  arrived  at  North- 
ampton, on  Monday  the  21st  of  June,  and  spent  part  of  three 
days  here.  But  the  great  pleasure  winch  his  return  and  prefer- 
ment gave  us,  was  much  abated,  by  observing  his  countenance  so 
sadly  altered,  and  the  many  marks  of  languor,  and  remaining 
disorder,  which  evidently  appeared  ;  so  that  he  really  looked 
ten  years  older,  than  he  had  done  ten  months  before.  1  had, 
however,  a  satisfaction,  sufficient  to  counter-balance  much  of 
the  concern,  which  this  alteration  gave  nae,  in  a  renewed  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  indeed  more  sensibly  than  ever,  in  how- 
remarkable  a  degree  he  was  dead  to  the  enjoyments  and  views 
of  this  mortal  life.    When  I  congratulated  him  on  the  favour- 
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able  appearances  of  Providence  for  liim  in  the  late  CA'cnt,  he 
briefly  told  me  the  remarkable  circiniistaiR-es  that  attended  it, 
with  the  most  trenuine  impressions  of  gratitude  to  God  for  them; 
but  added,  "  that  as  his  account  was  increased  with  his  income, 
power,  and  influence,  and  his  cares  were  proportionably  in- 
creased too,  it  was,  as  to  his  own  personal  concern,  much  the 
same  to  him,  whether  he  had  remained  in  his  former  station,  or 
been  elevated  to  this;  but,  that  if  God,  should  by  this  means 
honour  him,  as  an  instrument  of  doing  more  {rood  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  done,  he  should  rejoice  in  it." 

§  125.  I  perceived,  that,  the  near  views  he  had  taken  of 
eternity,  in  tlie  illness,  from  which  he  was  then  so  imperfectly 
recovered,  had  not  in  the  least  alarmed  him  ;  but,  that  he  would 
have  been  entirely  willing,  had  such  been  the  determination  of 
God,  to  have  been  cut  short  in  a  foreign  land,  witlvout  any 
e.irthly  friend  near  him,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  journey,  under- 
taken witli  hopes  and  prospects  so  pleasing  to  nature  ;  which 
appeared  to  me  no  inconsiderable  evidence  of  the  strength  of 
bis  faith.  But  we  shall  wonder  the  less  at  this  extraordinary 
resignation,  if  we  consider  the  joyful  and  assured  prospect, 
which  he  had  of  an  happiness  infinitely  superior  bc3'ond  the 
grave  ;  of  which,  that  worthy  minister  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, w'ho  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him  quickly 
after  his  return,  and  having  the  memorable  storj'^  of  his  conver- 
sion from  his  own  mouth,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  writes  thus  in 
his  letter  to  me,  dated  Jan.  14,  1746-7.  "  When  he  came  to 
review  his  regiment,  at  Linlithgow,  in  summer  1743,  after  hav- 
ing given  me  the  wonderful  story  as  above,  he  concluded  in 
words  to  this  purpose : — Let  me  die,  whenever  it  shall  please 
God,  or  wherever  it  shall  be,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  go  to  the  man- 
sions of  eternal  glory,  and  enjoy  my  God,  and  my  Redeemer,  in 
lieaven  for  ever." 

§  126.  While  he  was  with  us  at  this  time,  he  appeared 
deeply  affected  with  the  sad  state  of  things  as  to  religion  and 
morals,  and  seemed  to  apprehend,  that  the  rod  of  God  was  hang- 
ing over  so  sinful  a  nation.  He  observed  a  great  deal  of  disaf- 
fection, whicli  the  enemies  of  the  government  had,  by  a  variety 
of  artifices,  been  raising  in  Scotland  for  some  years :  And  the 
number  of  jacobites  there,  together  with  the  defenceless  state  in 
which  our  island  then  was,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  its 
forces  at  home,  of  which  he  spoke  at  once  with  great  concern 
and  astonishment,  led  him  to  expect  an  invasion  from  France, 
and  an  attempt  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  much  sooner  than  it 
happened.    1  hare  heard  him  often  say,  many  years  before  it 
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came  so  near  being  accomplished,  "  that  a  few  thousands  might 
have  a  fair  chance  for  marching  from  Edinburgh  to  London  un- 
controlled, and  throw  the  whole  kingdom  into  an  astonishment." 
And  I  have  great  reason  to  believe,  that  this  was  one  main  con- 
sideration, which  engaged  him  to  make  such  haste  to  his  regi- 
ment, then  quartered  in  those  parts ;  as  he  imagined  there  was 
not  a  spot  of  ground,  where  he  might  be  more  like  to  have  a 
call  to  expose  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country  ;  and  perhaps, 
b)'  appearing  on  a  proper  call  early  in  its  defence,  be  instru- 
mental in  suppressing  the  beginnings  of  most  formidable  mis- 
chief. How  i-ightly  he  judged  in  these  things,  the  event  did  too 
evidently  shew. 

§  1 27.  The  eveningbefore  our  last  separation,  as  I  knew,  I 
could  not  entertain  the  invaluable  friend,  who  was  then  my 
guest  more  agreeably,  I  preached  a  sermon  in  my  own  house, 
^vith  some  peculiar  reference  to  his  case  and  circumstances,  from 
those  ever  memorable  words,  than  which  I  have  never  felt  any 
more  powerful  and  more  comfortable:  Psal  xci.  14,  15,  IG. 
Because  he  hath  set  his  love  upon  vie,  therefore  will  I  deliver 
him  ;  I  will  set  him  on  high,  btca^ise  he  hath  known  my  vayne : 
He  shall  call  upoji  me,  and  I  will  answer  him  :  I  will  he  with, 
him  in  trouble,  I  will  deliver  him,  and  honour  him  :  With  long 
life,  or  length  of  days,  will  I  satisfy  him,  and  shew  him  viy 
salvation.  This  scripture  could  not  but  lead  our  meditations  to 
survey  the  character  of  the  good  man,  as  one,  who  so  knows  tbe 
name  of  the  blessed  God,  (has  sucli  a  deep  appreliension  of  the 
glories  and  perfections  of  his  nature,)  as  determinately  to  set 
his  love  upon  h  m,  to  make  him  the  supreme  object  of  his  most 
ardent  and  constant  affection.  And  it  suggested  the  mo.>5t  sub- 
lime and  animating  hopes  to  persons  of  such  a  character  ;  that 
their  prayers  shall  be  always  acceptable  to  God  ;  that  though 
thev  may,  and  must,  be  called  out  to  their  share  in  the  troubles 
and  calamities  of  life,  yet  they  may  assure  themselves  of  the 
divine  presence  in  all;  which  shall  issue  in  their  deliverance,  iu 
their  exaltation,  sometimes  to  distinguished  honour  and  esteem 
among  men,  and,  it  may  be,  in  a  long  course  of  useful  and 
happy  years  on  earth;  at  least,  which  sliall  uudoubtediv  end  in 
seeing,  to  their  perpetual  delight,  the  complete  salvation  of  God, 
in  a  world,  where  they  shall  enjoy  length  of  days  for  ever  and 
ever,  and  employ  them  all  in  adoring  the  great  author  of  their 
salvation  and  felicity.  It  is  evident,  tliat  these  natural  thoughts 
on  such  a  scripture  were  matters  of  universal  concern.  Yet, 
had  I  known,  that  this  was  the  last  time,  I  should  ever  address 
Colonel  Gardiner,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  had  I  fore- 
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seen  the  scenes  through  which  God  was  about  to  lead  him,  I 
Jiardly  know  what  considerations  I  could  ha\-e  suggested  with 
more  peculiar  propriety.  The  attention,  elevation,  and  dehght, 
with  which  he  heard  them,  was  very  apparent ;  and  the  plea- 
sure, which  the  observation  of  it  gave  nie,  continues  to  this  mo- 
ment. And  let  me  be  permitted  to  digress  so  far,  as  to  add, 
that  this  is,  indeed,  tini  great  support  of  a  Chrirtian  minister, 
under  the  many  discouragements  and  disappointments  which  he 
meets  with,  in  his  attempts  to  fix  upon  the  profligate  or  the 
thoughtless  part  of  mankind,  a  deep  sense  of  religious  truth  ; 
that  there  is  another  important  part  of  his  work,  in  which  he 
may  hope  to  be  more  generally  successful ;  as  by  plain,  artless, 
but  serious  discourses,  the  great  principles  of  Christian  duty 
and  hope  may  be  nourished  and  invigorated  in  good  men,  their 
graces  watered  as  at  the  root,  and  their  souls  animated,  both  to 
persevere,  and  improve  in  holiness.  And  when  we  are  ef- 
fectually performing  such  benevolent  oflJices,  so  well  suiting 
our  immortal  natures,  to  persons,  M-hose  hearts  are  cemented 
with  ours  in  the  bonds  of  the  most  eSdearing  and  sacred  friend- 
ship, it  is  too  little  to  say,  it  over-pays  the  fatigue  of  our 
labours  ;  it  even  swallows  up  all  sense  of  it,  in  the  most  rational 
and  sublime  pleasure. 

§  128.  An  incident  occurs  to  my  mind,  which  happened 
that  evening,  which,  at  least,  for  the  oddness  of  it,  may  deserve 
.  a  place  in  these  memoirs.  I  had  then  with  me  one  Thomas  Por- 
ter, a  poor,  but  very  honest  and  religious  man,  now  living  at 
Hatfield-Broadoak,  in  Jlssex,  who  is  quite  unacquainted  with 
letters,  so  as  nor  to  be  able  to  distinguish  one  from  another  ;  yet 
is  master  of  the  contents  of  the  bible  in  so  extraordinary  a 
degree,  that  be  has  not  only  fixed  an  immense  number  of  texts 
in  his  memory,  but  merely  by  hearing  them  quoted  in  sermons, 
has  registered  there  "thq^chapter  and  verse,  in  which  these 
passages  are  to  be  found  :  This  is  attended  with  a  marvellous 
facility  in  directing  those  that  can  read,  to  turn  to  them,  and  a 
most  unaccountable  talent  of  fixing  on  such,  as  suit  almost 
every  imaginable  variety  of  circumstances  in  common  life. 
There  are  two  considerations  in  his  case,  which  make  it  the 
more  wonderful:  The  one,  that  he  is  a  person  of  a  very  low 
genius,  having,  besides  a  stammering,  which  makes  his  speech 
almost  unintelligible  to  strangers,  so  wild  and  awkward  a 
manner  of  behaviour,  that  he  is  frequently  taken  for  an  idiot, 
and  seems,  in  many  things,  to  be  indeed  so  :  The  other,  that  he 
grew  up  to  manhood  in  a  very  licentious  course  of  living,  and 
an  entire  ignorance  of  divine  things,  so  that  all  these  exact 
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impressions  on  his  memory  have  been  made  in  his  riper  years. 
I  thouglit  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  Colonel,  to  intro- 
duce to  him  this  odd  plisenomenon,  •which  many  hundreds  of 
people  have  had  a  curiosity  to  examine:  And  among  all  the 
strange  things,  I  have  seen  in  him,  I  never  remember  any,  which 
equalled  what  passed  on  this  occasion.  On  hearing  the  Colonel's 
profession,  and  receiving  some  hints  of  his  religious  character, 
he  ran  through  a  vast  variety  of  scriptures,  beginning  at  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  going  on  to  the  Revelation,  relating  either  to  the  de- 
peiidance  to  be  hxcd  on  God  for  the  success  of  military  pre- 
parations, or  to  the  instances  and  promises  occurring  there  of 
liis  care  of  good  men  in  the  most  imminent  dangers,  or  to  the  en- 
couragement to  despise  perils  and  death,  while  engaged  in  a 
good  cause,  and  supported  by  the  views  of  a  happy  immortality. 
I  believe,  he  quoted  more  than  twenty  of  these  passages;  and  I 
must  freely  own,  that  I  know  not,  who  could  have  chose  them 
with  greater  propriety.  If  my  memory  do  not  deceive  me,  the 
last  of  this  catalogue  was  that,  from  which  I  afterwards  preach- 
ed on  tlie  lamented  occasion  of  this  great  man's  fall :  Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.  We 
were  all  astonished  at  so  remarkable  a  fact ;  and  I  question  not, 
but  that  many  of  my  readers  will  think  the  memory  of  it  worthy 
of  being  thus  preserved. 

§  12y.  But  to  return  to  my  main  subject:  The  next  day 
after  tlic  sermon  and  conversation,  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, I  look  my  last  leave  of  my  inestimable  friend,  after  attend- 
ing him  some  part  of  his  way  northward.  The  first  stage  of 
our  journey  was  to  the  cottage  of  that  poor,  but  very  religious 
family,  which  I  had  occasion  to  mention  above,  as  relieved,  and 
indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  subsisted,  by  his  charity.  And 
nothing  could  be  more  delightful,  than  to  observe  the  condescen- 
sion, with  which  he  conversed  with  these  his  humble  pensioners. 
We  there  put  up  our  last  united  prayers  together  ;  and  he  after- 
wards expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  I  ever  heard  him  useoa 
such  an  occasion,  the  singular  pleasure  with  which  he  had  join- 
ed in  them.  Indeed,  it  was  no  small  satisfaction  to  me,  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  recommending  such  a  valuable  friend  to  the 
divine  protection  and  blessing,  with  thatparticular  freedom,  and 
t;nlargemcnt  on  what  Avas  peculiar  in  his  circumstances,  which 
hardly  any  other  situation,  unless  we  had  been  quite  alone,  could 
so  conveniently  have  admitted.  We  went  from  thence  to  the 
table  of  a  [>erson  of  distinction  in  the  neighbourhood ;  where  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  shewing,  in  how  decent  and  graceful  a 
VOL.  IV.  L 
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manner  he  could  unite  the  Clnistian  and  the  gentleman,  and 
give  conversation  an  improving  and  religious  turn,  witliout 
violating  any  ol'  the  rules  of  polite  behaviour,  or  saying  or  doing 
any  thing,  which  looked  at  all  constrained  or  alTected.  Here 
we  took  our  last  embrace,  committing  each  otiicr  to  the  care  of 
the  God  of  heaven ;  and  the  Colonel  pursued  his  journey  to  the 
north,  where  he  spent  all  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

§  I  30.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  this  appointment  of  Provi- 
dence, tlie  more  I  discern  of  tlie  beauty  and  wisdom  of  it ;  not 
only,  as  it  led  directly  to  that  glorious  period  of  life,  with  which 
God  had  determined  to  honour  him,  and  in  which,  I  think,  it  be- 
comes all  his  friends  to  rejoice  ;  but  also,  as  the  retirement,  on 
wliich  he  entered,  could  not  but  have  a  happy  tendency  to  favour 
his  more  immediate  and  complete  preparation  for  so  speedy  a 
remove.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  it  mu§t  probably  have  a 
ver}'  powerful  influence  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  in- 
comparably the  greatest  of  ail  interests,  among  the  members  of 
•his  gwn  famih' ;  who  must  surely  edify  much  by  such  daily 
lessons  as  they  received  from  his  lips,  when  they  saw  them 
illustrated  and  enforced  by  so  admiral)lc  an  example,  and  this 
for  two  complete  years.  It  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  I  cannot 
iind  from  the  memoirs  of  his  life  in  my  hands,  that  he  had  ever 
been  so  long  at  home  since  he  had  a  family,  or  indeed,  from  his 
childhood,  ever  so  long  at  a  time  in  any  one  place. 

§  131.  With  how  clear  a  lustre  his  lamp  shone,  and  with 
what  holy  vigour  his  loins  were  girded  up  in  the  service  of  his 
God,  in  these  his  latter  days,  I  learn,  in  part,  from  the  letters  of 
several  excellent  persons,  in  the  ministry,  or  in  secular  life,  Avith 
whom  I  have  since  conversed  or  corresponded.  And  in  his 
many  letters,  dated  from  Bankton,  during  this  period,  I  have 
still  farther  evidence,  how  happy  he  was,  amidst  those  infirmi- 
ties of  body,  which  his  tenderness  for  me  would  seldom  allo\T 
him  to  mention  ;  for  it  appears  from  them,  what  a  daily  inter- 
course he  kept  up  with  heaven,  and  what  delightful  communion 
with  God  crov,fned  his  attendance  on  public  ordinances,  and  his 
sweet  hours  of  devout  retirement.  He  mentions  his  sacramental 
opportunities  with  peculiar  relish,  crying  out  as  in  a  holy  rap- 
ture, in  reference  to  one  and  another  of  them,  "  Oh  how  gracious 
a  Master  do  we  serve  !  How  pleasant  is  his  service !  How  rich 
the  entertainments  of  his  love!  Yet,  oh  how  poor,  and  coW  are 
our  services  !" — But  I  will  not  multiply  quotations  of  this  sort, 
after  those  I  have  given  above,  which  may  be  a  sufBcient  speci- 
men of  many  more  in  the  same  strain.  This  hint  may  suflRce  to 
shew,  that  the  same  ardor  of  soul  held  out  in  a  great  measure  to 
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the  last ;  and  indeed,  it  seems,  that  towards  the  close  of  life,  like 
the  flame  of  a  lamp  almost  expiring,  it  sometimes  exerted  an 
unusual  blaze. 

§  1:32.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Banliton  in  religious 
solitude  ;  and  one  most  intimately  conversant  with  him  assures 
me,  that  the  traces  of  that  delightful  converse  with  God,  which 
he  enjoyed  in  it,  might  easily  be  discerned  in  that  solemn  yet 
cheerful  countenance,  with  which  he  often  came  out  of  his 
closet.  Yet  his  exercises  there  must  sometimes  have  been 
very  mournful,  considering  the  melancholy  views  which  he 
had  of  the  state  of  our  public  affairs.  "  I  should  be  glad,"  says 
he,  in  a  letter  which  he  sent  me,  about  the  close  of  the  year, 
1743,  to  hear  what  wise  and  good  people  among  you  think  of 
the  present  circumstances  of  things.  For  my  own  part,  though, 
I  thank  God,  I  fear  nothing  for  myself,  my  apprehensions  for 
the  public  are  very  gloomy,  considering  the  deplorable  pre- 
valeiicy  of  almost  all  kinds  of  wickedness  amongst  us ;  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  contempt  of  the  gospel.  I  am 
daily  offering  my  prayers  to  God  for  this  sinful  land  of  ours, 
over  which  his  judgment  seems  to  be  gathering ;  and  my 
strength  is  sometimes  so  exhausted  with  those  strong  cries  and 
tears,  which  I  pour  out  before  God  on  tliis  occasion,  that  I  am 
liardly  able  to  stand  when  I  arise  from  my  knees."  If  we  have 
many  remaining  to  stand  in  the  breach  with  equal  fervency,  I 
hope,  crying  as  our  provocations  are,  God  will  still  be  in- 
treated  for  us,  and  save  us. 

§  133.  Most  of  the  other  letters,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  from  him  after  our  last  separation,  are  either  filled, 
like  those  of  former  years,  M-ith  tender  expressions  of  affec- 
tionate solicitude  for  my  domestic  comfort  and  public  usefulness, 
or  relate  to  the  writings  I  published  during  this  time,  or  to  the 
affairs  of  his  eldest  Son  then  under  my  care.  But  these  are 
things,  which  are  by  no  means  of  a  nature  to  be  commuiiicatod 
here.  It  is  enough  to  remark  in  the  general,  that  the  christian 
was  still  mingled,  with  all  the  care  of  the  friend,  and  the 
parent. 

§  134.  Rut  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  observe,  that 
during  this  time,  and  some  preceding  years,  his  attention,  ever 
Wakeful  to  such  concerns,  was  much  engaged  by  some  religious 
appearances,  which  happened  about  this  time,  both  in  Kngland 
and  Scotland;  with  regard  to  which,  some  may  be  curious  to 
know  his  sentiments.  He  communicated  them  to  me  with  the 
most  unreserved  freedom;  and  I  cannot  apprehend  myself 
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under  anv  engajrements  to  conceal  them,  as  I  am  persuaded, 
that  it  will  be  no  prejudice  to  his  memory,  that  they  should  be 
publicly  known. 

§  135.  It  was  from  Colonel  Gardiner's  pen  that  I  received 
the  first  notice  of  that  ever  memorable  scene  which  was  opened 
at  Kilsyth,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Reverend  IMr.  Mac- 
Culloch,  in  the  month  of  February,  1741-2.  He  communicated 
to  me  the  copy  of  two  letters  from  tiiat  eminently  favoured 
servant  of  God,  giving  an  account  of  that  extraordinary  success, 
which  had  within  a  few  days  accompanied  his  preaching  ;  when, 
as  I  remember,  in  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  a  hundred  and 
thirty  souls,  who  had  before  continued  in  long  insensibility  under 
the  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel,  were  awakened  on  a 
sudden  to  attend  to  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  new  revelation  brought 
tlown  from  heaven,  and  attested  by  as  astonishing  miracles  as 
ever  were  wrought  by  Peter  or  Paul  ;  though  they  heard  it  only 
from  a  person,  under  whose  ministry  they  had  sate  for  several 
years.  Sfruck  with  a  power  and  majesty  in  the  word  of  God, 
V'hich  they  had  never  felt  before,  they  crouded  his  house, 
night  and  day,  making  their  applications  to  him  for  spiritual 
direction  and  assistance,  with  an  earnestness  and  solicitude, 
which  floods  of  tears  and  cries,  that  swallowed  up  their  own 
words  and  his,  could  not  sufficiently  express.  The  Colonel 
mentioned  this  at  first  to  me,  **  as  matter  of  eternal  praise, 
which  he  knew  would  rejoice  my  very  soul  ;"  And  when  he 
saw  it  spread  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  observed  the 
glorious  reformation  which  it  produced  in  the  lives  of  great 
multitudes,  and  the  abiding  fruits  of  it  for  succeeding  months 
and  years,  it  increased  and  confirmed  his  joy.  But  the  facts 
relating  to  this  matter  have  been  laid  before  the  world  in  so 
authentic  a  manner,  and  the  agency  of  divine  grace  in  them 
has  been  so  rationally  vmdicated,  and  so  pathetically  repre- 
sented, in  what  the  reverend  and  judicious  Mr.  Webster  has 
written  upon  the  subject;  that  it  is  altogether  superfluous  for 
me  to  add  any  thing  farther  than  my  hearty  prayers,  that  the 
work  may  be  as  extensive,  as  it  was  apparently  glorious  and 
divine. 

§  136.  It  was  with  great  pleasure,  that  he  received  any 
intelligence  of  a  like  kind  from  England  ;  whether  the  clergy 
of  the  established  church,  or  dissenting  ministers,  whether  our 
own  countrymen,  or  foreigners,  were  the  instruments  of  it. 
And  whatever  weaknesses  or  errors  might  mingle  themselves 
with  valuable  qualities  in  such  as  were  active  in  such  a  work, 
he  appeared  to  love  and  honour  them,  in  proportion  to  the, 
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degree,  be  saw  reason  to  believe,  their  hearts  were  devoted  to 
tJie  service  of  Christ,  and  their  attempts  owned  and  succeeded 
him.  I  remember,  that  mentioning  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  remarkably   successful  in  liis  ministry,  and 
seemed  to  have  met  Avith  some  very  unkind  usage,  he  says,  I 
had  rather  be  that  despised  persecuted  man,  to  be  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit,  in  converting  so  many  souls, 
and  building  up  so  many  in  their  holy  faith,  than  I  would  be 
emperor  of  the  whole  world."    Yet  this  steady  and  judicious 
Christian,  for  such  he  most  assuredly  was,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  esteemed  a  man  for  his  good  intention  and  his  worthy 
qualities,  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  hurried  away  into  all  the 
singularity  of  his  sentiments,  or  to  admire  his  imprudences  or 
excesses.    On  the  contrary,  he  saw  and  lamented  that  artifice, 
which  the  great  father  of  fraud  has  so  long,  and  so  successfuUv 
been  practising ;   who,   like  the  enemies  of  Lsracl,  when  he 
cannot  entirely  prevent  the  building  of  God's  temple,  does,  as  it 
■were,  offer  his  assistance  to  carry  on  the  work,  that  ht"  may 
thereby  get  the  most  effectual  opportunities  of  obstructing  it. 
The  Colonel  often  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  wide  ex- 
tremes, into  which  some,  whom  on  the  whole  he  thought  very 
Morthy  men,  were  permitted  to  run  in  many  doctrinal  and 
speculative  points  ;   and  discerned  how  evidently  it  appeared 
from  hence,  that  we  cannot  argue  the  truth  of  any  doctrine 
from  the  success  of  the  preacher  ;  sincg  this  would  be  a  demon- 
stration, which  might  equally  prove  both  parts  of  a  contradic- 
tion.   Yet  when  he  observed,  that  an  high  regard  to  the 
atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  to  the  free  grace  of 
God  in  him,  exerted  by  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  w;u«! 
generall}'  common  to  all,  who  had  been  peculiarly  successful  in 
the  conversion  and  reformation  of  men,  (how  widely  soever 
their  judgments  might  differ  in  other  points,  and  how  M'armly 
soever  the}'  might  oppose  each  other  in  consequence  of  that 
diversity  ;)  it  tended  greatly  to  confirm  his  faith  in  these  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  to  open  his  heart  in  love  to  all  of  every 
denomination,  who  maintained  an  aff'ectionate  regard  lo  them. 
And  though  what  he  remarked  as  to  the  conduct  and  success  of 
ministers  of  the  most  opposite  strains  of  preaching,  confirmed 
him  in  these  sentiments ;  j'et  he  always  esteemed  and  loved 
virtuous  and  benevolent  men,  even  where  he  thought  them 
most  mistaken  in  the  notions  they  formed  of  religion,  or  in  the 
methods,  by  which  they  attempted  to  serve  it. 

§  137.  While  I  thus  represent  what  all  who  knew  him  must 
soon  have  observed  of  Colonel  Gardiner's  affectionate  regard  to 
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these  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  hol^'  religion,  it  is  necessary  that 
I  should  also  inform  my  reader,  that  it  was  not  his  judgment, 
that  the  attention  of  ministers  or  their  hearers  should  be  wholly 
engrossed  by  these,  excellent  as  they  are  ;  but  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  scheme  of  truth  and  duty  should  be  regarded  in  their 
due  connection  and  proportion.    Far  from  that  distempered 
taste,  which  can  bear  nothing  but  cordials,  it  was  his  deliberate 
judgment,  that  the  law  should  be  preached,  as  M'ell  as  the 
gospel ;  and  hardly  any  thing  gave  him  greater  ofl'ence,  than 
the  irreverent  manner  in  which  some,  who  have  l)een  ignorantly 
extolled  as  the  most  zealous  evangelical  preachers,  have  some- 
times been  tempted  to  speak  of  the  former  ;  much  indeed  to  the 
scandal  of  all  consistent  and  judicious  Christians.    He  delighted 
to  be  instructed  in  his  duty,  and  to  hear  much  of  the  inward 
exercises  of  the  spiritual  and  divine  life.    And  he  always 
wished,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  to  have  these  topics  treated 
in  a  rational  as  well  as  a  spiritual  manner,  with  solidity,  and 
order  of  thought,  with  perspicuity  and  weight  of  expression  ; 
as  well  knowing,  that  religion  is  a  most  reasonable  service  ; 
that  God  has  not  chosen  idiots  or  lunatics  as  the  instruments, 
or  nonsense  as  the  means,   of  building  up  his  church ;  and 
that,  though  the  charge  of  enthusiasm  is  often  fixed  on  Chris- 
tianity and  its  ministers,  in  a  wild,  undeserved,  and  indeed 
(on  the  whole)  enthusiastical  manner,  by  some  of  the  loudest 
or  most  solemn  pretenders  to  reason,  yet  there  is  really  such  a 
thing  as  enthusiasm,  against  which  it  becomes  the  true  friends 
of  the  Revelation,  to  be  diligently  on  their  guard  ;  lest  Chris- 
tianity, instead  of  being  exalted,  should  be  greatly  corrupted 
and  debased,  and  all  manner  of  aburdity,  both  in  doctrine  and 
practice,   introduced  by  methods,  which,   like  persecution, 
throw  truth,   and  falsehood   on  a  level,  render  the  grossest 
errors,  at  once  more  plausible,  and  more  incurable.    He  had 
too  much  candour  and  equity,  to  fix  general  charges  of  this 
nature  ;  but  he  was  really  (and  I  think  not  vainly)  apprehen- 
sive, that  the  emissaries  and  agents  of  the  most  corrupt  church, 
that  ever  dishonoured  the  christian  name,  (by  which,  it  will 
easily  be  understood,  I  mean  that  of  Rome,)  might  very  pos- 
sibly insinuate  themselves  into  societies,  to  which  they  could  no 
otherwise  have  access,  and  make  their  advantage  of  that  total 
lesignation  of  the  understanding,  and  contempt  of  reason  and 
learning,  which  nothing  but  ignorance,   delirium,  or  knavery 
can  dictate,  to  lead  men  blindfold  whither  it  pleased,  till  it 
set  them  down  at  the  foot  of  an  altar,  where  transubstantiatiou 
Itself  was  consecrated. 
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§  138.  I  know  not  where  I  can  more  properly  introduce 
another  part  of  the  Colonel's  character,  which,  obvious  as  it  was, 
I  have  not  yet  touched  upon  ;  I  mean,  his  tenderness  to  those 
who  were  under  any  spiritual  distress  ;  wherein  he  was,  indeed, 
an  example  to  ministers,  in  a  duty  more  peculiarly  theirs.  I 
have  seen  many  amiable  instances  of  this,  myself;  and  I  have 
been  informed  of  many  others  :  One  of  which  happened  about 
the  time  of  that  awakening  in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland, 
which  I  touched  upon  above;  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Laurin,  of 
Glasgow,  found  occasion  to  witness  to  the  great  propriety, 
iudgment,  and  felicity  of  manner,  with  which  he  addressed 
spiritual  consolation  to  an  afflicted  soul,  who  applied  to  the  pro- 
fessor, at  a  time,  Avhen  he  had  not  an  opportunity  immediately 
to  give  audience  to  the  case.    And,  indeed,  as  long  ago  as  the 
3'ear  1726,  I  find  him  M'riting  to  a  friend,  in  a  strain  of  tender- 
ness in  thisresrard,  which  might  well  have  become  the  most  af- 
fectionate  and  experienced  pastor.    He  there  congratulates  him 
on  some  religious  enjoyments  lately  received,  in  part,  it  seems, 
by  his  means,  when  among  others  he  has  this  modest  expres- 
sion :  "  If  I  have  been  made  any  way  the  means  of  dojng  you 
good,  give  the  whole  glory  to  God;  for  he  has  been  willing  to 
shew,  that  the  power  was  entirely  of  himself,  since  he  has  been 
])leased  to  make  use  of  so  very  Aveak  an  instrument."    In  the 
same  letter,  he  admonishes  his  friend,  that  he  should  not  be  too 
much  surprised,  if  after  having  been,  as  he  expresses  it,  upon 
the  mount,  he  should  be  brought  into  the  valley  again;  and  re- 
minds him,  that  "  we  live  by  faith,  and  not  by  sensible  assur- 
ance," representing,  that  there  are  some  such  full  communica- 
tions from  God,  as  seem  almost  to  swallow  up  the  actings  of 
faith,  from  whence  they  take  their  rise:  "  Whereas,  when  a 
Christian  who  walks  in  darkness,  and  sees  no  light,  will  yet 
hang,  as  it  were,  on  the  report  of  an  absent  Jesus,  and,"  as  one 
expresses  it,  in  allusion  to  the  story  of  .Jacob  and  Joseph,  "  can 
put  himself  as  on  the  chariot  of  the  promises,  to  be  borne  on  to 
him,  whom  now  he  sees  not ;  there  may  be  sublimer  and  more 
acceptable  actings  of  a  pure  and  strong  faith,  than  in  moments 
which  afford  the  soul  a  much  more  rapturous  delight."    This  is 
the  substance  of  what  he  says  in  this  excellent  letter.    Some  of 
the  phrases  made  use  of,  might  not,  perhaps,  be  intelligible  to 
several  of  my  readers,  for  which  reason  I  do  not  exactly  trans- 
scribe  them  all :  But  this  is  plainly  and  fully  his  meaning,  and 
most  of  the  words  are  his  own.    The  sentiment  is  surely  ver}' 
just  and  important;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  many  excellent 
persons,  who  through  wrong  norions  of  the  njiture  of  faith. 
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(which  was  never  more  misrepresented,  than  now  amonj^  some,) 
are  perplexintr  themselves  with  most  giomulless  doul)ts  and  scru- 
ples, if  it  were  more  generally  understood,  admitted,  and  con- 
sidered. 

§  139.  An  endeared  friend,  M'ho  was  most  intimately  con- 
versant with  the  Colonel  daring  the  two  last  years  of  his  life, 
has  favoured  me  with  an  account  of  some  little  circumstances 
relating  to  Inni  ;  which  I  esteem  as  precious  fragments,  by 
which  the  consistent  tenor  of  his  character  may  be  farthef 
illustrated.  I  sliall  therefore  insert  them  here,  without  being 
ivry  solicitous  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  introduced. 

§  140.  lie  perceived  himself  evidently  in  a  very  declijiing 
state  from  his  first  arrival  in  Britain,  and  seemed  to  entertain  a 
fixed  apprehension,  that  he  should  continue  but  a  little  while 
longer  in  life.  "  He  expected  death,"  says  my  good  correspon- 
dent, and  was  delighted  with  the  prospect,"  which  did  not  grow 
less  amiable  by  a  nearer  approach.  The  word  of  God,  with 
Avhich  he  had  as  intimate  an  accpiaintance  as  most  men,  I  «;ver 
knew,  and  on  whicli,  especially  on  the  New  Testament,  I  have 
heard  him  make  many  very  judicious  and  accurate  remarks, 
vas  still  his  daily  study ;  and  it  furnished  him  with  matter  of 
frequent  conversation,  much  to  the  edification  and  comfort  of 
those  that  were  about  him.  It  was  recollected,  that,  among 
other  passages,  he  had  lately  spoken  of  the  following,  as  having 
maxle  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind  :  My  soul,  xvait  tliou  upon 
God!  He  would  repeat  it  again  and  again,  Only,  only,  only! 
So  plainly  did  he  see,  and  so  deeply  did  he  feel,  the  vanity  of 
creature  conddcnces  and  expectations.  With  the  strongest 
attestation  would  he  often  mention  those  words  in  Isaiah,  as  ve- 
rified by  long  experience  :  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace j 
whose  mind  has  stayed  on  thee ;  because  he  irusteth  m  thee. 
And  with  peculiar  satisfaction  would  lie  utter  those  heroic  words 
in  Ilaljakkuk,  which  he  found  armour  of  proof  against  every 
fear  and  every  contingency  :  Though  the  fig-tree  shall  not 
blossom ,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines;  the  labour  of  the 
olive  shall fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat :  the  flocks  shall 
be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls  : 
Yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  1  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  saU 
vation.  Tiie  cxivth  Psalm  was  also  spoken  of  by  him  with 
great  delight,  and  Dr.  Watts's  version  of  it ;  as  well  as  several 
other  of  that  excellent  person's  poetical  composures.  My 
friend,  who  transmits  to  me  this  account,  adds  the  following 
words  ;  Avhich  I  desire  to  insert  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
unfei<'-ned  hiimilitv  and  self-abasement  belbre  God,  as  most 
■6 
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unwortliy  the  honour  of  contributing  in  the  least  degree  to  the 
joys  and  graces  of  one  so  much  my  superior  in  every  part  of 
the  Christian  character.  *'  As  the  joy,  with  which  good  men  see 
the  happy  fruits  of  their  labours,  makes  a  part  of  the  present 
reward  of  the  servants  of  God  and  the  friends  of  Jesus,  it  must 
not  be  omitted,  even  in  a  letter  to  you,  that  your  spiritual 
hymns  were  among  his  most  delightful  and  soul-improving  re- 
pasts ;  particularly  those,  on  beholding  transgressors  with  grief, 
and  Christ's  message."  AVhat  is  added  concerning  my  book  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion,  and  the  terms,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  esteem  of  it,  I  cannot  suffer  to  pass  my  pen  ;  only 
desire  most  sincerely  to  bless  God,  that  especially  by  the  last 
chapters  of  that  treatise,  I  had  an  opportunity  at  so  great  a 
distance  of  exhibiting  some  offices  of  Christian  friendship  to 
this  excellent  person,  in  the  closing  scenes  of  life  ;  which  it 
would  have  been  my  greatest  joy  to  have  performed  in  person, 
had  Providence  permitted  me  then  to  have  been  near  him. 

§  141.  The  former  of  those  hymns  my  correspondent  men- 
tions, as  having  been  so  agreeable  to  Colonel  Gardiner,  I  have 
given  the  reader  above,  at  the  end  of  §  101.  The  latter,  which 
is  called  Christ's  message,  took  its  rise  from  Lukciv.  18,  and 
seq.  and  is  as  follows  : 

Hark !  the  glad  sound  !  the  Saviour  comes. 

The  Saviour  promis'd  long! 
Let  every  heart  prepare  a  throne. 

And  every  voice  a  song. 

On  him  the  Spirit  largely  pour'd 

Exerts  its  sacred  fire ; 
Wisdom,  and  might,  and  zeal,  and  love, 

His  holy  breast  inspire. 

He  comes,  the  prisoners  to  release 

In  Satan's  bondage  held : 
The  gates  of  brass  before  him  burst. 

The  iron  fetters  yield. 

He  comes,  from  thickest  films  of  vice 

To  clear  tlic  mental  ray. 
And  on  the  eye-balls  of  the  blind 

To  pour  celestial  day  *. 

He  comes,  tiic  broken  heart  to  bind. 

The  bleeding  soul  to  cure; 
And  with  the  treasures  of  his  grace 

To  enrich  the  humble  poor. 


*  This  stanza  is  mostly  borrowed  from  Mr.  Pope. 
VOL.  IV.  M 
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His  silver  trumpets  publish  loud 

The  jubilee  of  the  Lord  ; 
Our  debts  are  all  ren)itted  now. 

Our  heritage  rcstor'd. 

Our  glad  hosannahs,  Priiice  of  Peace, 

Thy  welcome  shall  proclaiin ; 
And  heaven's  eternal  arches  ring 

With  thy  beloved  name. 

§  142.  There  is  one  hytnn  more,  I  sliall  heg  leave  to  add, 
plain  as  it  is,  which  Colonel  Gardiner  lias  been  heard  to  men- 
tion with  particular  regard,  as  expressing  the  inmost  sentiments 
of  his  soul;  and  they  were  undoubtedly  so,  in  the  last  rational 
moments  of  bis  expiring  life.  It  is  called,  Christ  precious  to 
the  believer and  was  composed  to  be  syng  after  a  sermon  on 
1  Pot.  ii.  7. 

Jesus !  I  love  thy  cliarming  name, 

'Tis  music  to  my  ear  : 
Fain  would  I  sound  it  out  so  loud, 

Thai  earth  and  heaven  should  hear ! 

Yes,  thou  art  precious  to  jiiy  soul, 

My  transport,  and  my  trust ; 
Jewels  to  thee  are  gaudy  toys. 

And  gold  is  sordid  dust. 

All  my  capacious  powers  can  wish, 

In  thee  most  richly  meet: 
Nor  to  my  eye^  is  life  so  dear. 
Nor  friendship  half  so  sweet. 

Thy  grace  still  dwells  upon  my  heart. 

And  sheds  its  fragrance  there ; 
The  noblest  balm  of  all  its  wounds. 

The  cordial  of  its  care. 

I'll  speak  the  honours  of  thy  name 

With  my  last  labouring  breath  j 
Then  speechless  clasp  thee  in  my  arms. 

The  antidote  of  death. 

§  143.  Those  who  were  intimate  with  Colonel  Gardiner 
must  have  observed,  how  ready  he  was  to  give  a  devotional  turn 
to  any  subject  that  occurred.  And  in  particular,  the  spiritual 
and  heavenly  disposition  of  his  soul  discovered  itself  in  the  re- 
flections and  improveffients,  which  he  made,  when  reading  his- 
tory ;  in  which  he  took  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  as  persons  rc- 
rnarkable  for  their  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  observation  of 
Providence,  generally  do.  I  have  an  instance  of  this  before  me, 
which,  though  too  natural  to  be  at  all  surprising,  will,  I  dare 
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say,  be  pleasing  to  the  devout  mind.  He  had  just  been  reading, 
in  Rollin's  extract  from  Xenoplion,  the  answer  which  the  Jady 
of  Tigranes  made,  when  all  the  company  were  extolling  Cyrus, 
and,  expressing  the  admiration,  with  which  his  appearance  and 
behaviour  struck  them  ;  the  question  being  asked  her.  What 
she  thought  of  him  ?  She  answered,  I  don't  know,  I  did  not  ob- 
serve him.  On  what  then,  said  one  of  the  company,  did  you 
fix  your  attention  ?  On  him,  replied  she,  (referring  to  the  ge- 
nerous speech  which  her  husband  had  just  made,)  who  said  he 
would  give  a  thousand  lives  to  ransom  my  liberty.  Oh," 
cried  the  Colonel  when  reading  it,  "  how  ought  we  to  fix  our 
eyes  and  hearts  on  him,  who  not  in  offer,  but  in  reality,  gave 
his  own  precious  life  to  ransom  us  from  the  most  dreadful  sla- 
very, and  from  eternal  destruction  1"  But  this  is  only  one  in- 
stance among  a  thousand.  His  heart  was  so  habitually  set  upon 
divine  things,  and  he  had  such  a  permanent  and .  overflow  ing 
sense  of  the  love  of  Christ,  that  he  could  not  forbear  connect- 
ing such  reflections,  with  a  multitude  of  more  distant  occasions 
occurring  in  daily  life,  where  less  advanced  Christians  would 
not  have  thought  of  them  :  And  thus,  like  our  great  Master,  he 
made  every  little  incident  a  source  of  devotion,  and  an  instru- 
ment of  holy  zeal. 

§  144.  Enfeebled  as  his  constitution  was,  he  was  still  intent 
on  improving  his  time  to  some  valuable  purposes :  And  when 
his  friends  expostulated  with  him,  that  l)e  gave  his  body  so 
little  rest,  he  used  to  answer,  "It  will  rest  long  enough  in  the 
grave." 

§  145.  The  July  before  his  death,  he  was  persuaded  to  take 
a  journey  to  Scarborough  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  ;  from 
which  he  was  at  least  encouraged  to  expect  some  little  revival. 
After  this  he  had  thoughts  of  going  to  London,  and  designed 
to  have  spent  part  of  September  at  Northampton.  The  ex- 
pectation of  this  was  mutually  agreeable  ;  but  providence  saw 
fit  to  disconcert  the  scheme.  His  love  for  his  friends  in  those 
parts  occasioned  him  to  express  some  regret  on  his  being  com- 
manded back  :  And  I  am  pretty  confident,  from  the  manner,  in 
which  he  expressed  himself  in  one  of  his  last  letters  to  me,  that 
he  Irad  some  more  important  reasons  for  wishing  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  London  journey  just  at  that  crisis  ;  which,  the  rea- 
der will  remember,  was  before  the  rebellion  broke  out.  But  as 
Providence  determined  it  otherwise,  he  acquiesced  ;  and  I  am 
well  satisfied,  that  could  he  have  distinctly  foreseen  the  approach- 
ing event,  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  own  person,  he  would  have 
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esteemed  it  the  happiest  summons  he  received.  While  he  was 
at  Scarborougli,  I  find  by  a  letter  dated  from  thence,  July  26, 
1745,  that  he  had  been  informed  of  the  gaiety,  which  so  unsea- 
v'^onably  prevailed  at  Edinburgh,  where  great  multitudes  were 
th  en  spending  their  time  in  balls,  assembhes,  and  plays,  little 
mindful  of  the  rod  of  God  which  was  then  hanging  over  them  ; 
on  which  occasion,  he  hath  this  expression  :  I  am  greatly 
surprised,  that  the  people  of  Edinburgh  should  be  employed  in 
such  foolish  diversions,  when  our  situation  is  at  present  more 
melancholy  than  ever  I  saw  it  in  my  life.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which  I  am  very  sure  of,  that  comforts  me,  viz.  that  it 
shall  go  well  with  the  righteous,  come'what  will." 

§  146.  Quickly  after  his  return  home,  the  flame  burst  out, 
and  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  StirlinEf.  It  was  in  the  castle 
there,  that  his  Lady  and  eldest  daughter  enjoyed  the  last  happy 
hours  of  his  company  ;  and  I  think,  it  was  about  ten  or  twelve 
days  before  his  death,  that  he  parted  from  them  there.  A  re- 
markable circumstance  attended  that  parting,  which  hath  been 
touched  upon  by  surviving  friends  in  more  than  one  of  their 
letters  to  me.  His  Lady  was  so  affected  when  she  took  her  last 
leave  of  him,  that  she  could  not  forbear  bursting  out  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  with  other  marks  of  unusual  emotion.  And  %vhcn  he 
asked  her  the  reason,  she  urged  the  apprehension,  she  had  of 
losing  such  an  invaluable  friend,  amidst  the  dangers  to  which  he 
was  then  called  out,  as  a  very  sufficient  apology.  Upon  which 
she  took  particular  notice,  that  whereas  be  had  generally  com- 
forted her  on  such  occasions,  by  pleading  with  her  that  remark- 
able hand  of  Providence,  which  had  so  frequently  -in  former 
instances  been  exerted  for  his  preservation,  and  that  in  the 
greatest  extremity,  he  said  nothing  of  it  now  ;  but  only  replied, 
in  his  sententious  manner,  "  We  have  an  eternity  to  spend 
together." 

§  147.  That  heroic  contempt  of  death,  which  had  often  dis- 
covered itself  in  the  midst  of  former  danf^eVs,  was  manifested 
now  in  his  discourse  with  several  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
I  have  reserved  for  this  place  one  genuine  expression  of  it  many 
j  cars  before,  which  I  thought  might  be  mentioned  with  some 
advantage  here.  In  July,  1725,  he  had  been  sent  to  some  place, 
not  far  from  Hamilton,  to  quell  a  mutiny  among  some  of  our 
troops.  I  know  not  the  particular  occasion  ;  but  I  remember 
to  have  heard  him  mention  it  as  so  fierce  a  one,  that  he  scarce 
ever  apprehended  jiimself  in  a  more  hazardous  circumstance. 
Yet  he  quelled  it,  by  his  presence  alone,  and  the  expostulations 
he  used  j  evidently  putting  his  life  into  his  hand  to  do  it.  The 
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particulars  of  the  story  struck  me  much  ;  but  I  do  not  so  exactly 
remember  them,  as  to  venture  to  relate  them  here.  I  only  ob- 
serve, that  in  a  letter  dated  July  16,  that  year,  wbich  I  have 
now  before  me,  and  which  evidently  refers  to  this  event,  he 
writes  thus  :  *'  I  have  been  very  busy,  hurried  about  from  place 
to  place  ;  but  blessed  be  God.  all  is  over  without  bloodshed. 
And  pray  let  me  ask,  What  made  you  shew  so  much  concern 
for  me  in  vour  last?  Were  you  afraid,  I  should  get  to  heaven 
before  you  ?  Or  can  any  evil  befall  those,  who  are  followers  of 
that  which  is  good  *  ? 

§  148.  And  as  these  were  his  sentiments  in  the  vigour  of 
his  days,  so  neither  did  declining  years  and  the  infirmities  of  a 
broken  constitution  on  the  one  hand,  nor  any  desires  of  enjoying 
the  honours  and  profits  of  so  high  a  station,  or,  what  was  much 
more  to  him,  the  converse  of  the  most  affectionate  of  wives  and 
so  many  amiable  children  and  friends  on  the  other,  enervate  his 
spirits  in  the  least :  But  as  he  had  in  former  years  often  ex- 
pressed it,  to  me  and  several  others,  as  his  desire,  *'  that  if  it 
were  the  ivill  of  God,  he  might  have  some  honourable  call  to 
sacrifice  his  life  in  defence  of  religion  and  the  liberties  of  his 
country  so,  when  it  appeared  to  him  most  probable  that  he 
might  be  called  to  it  immediately,  he  met  the  summons  with 
the  greatest  readiness.  This  appears  in  part  from  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Adams  of  Falkirk,  just  as  he  was 
on  marching  from  Stirling,  which  Avas  only  eight  days  before 
his  death  :  '*  The  rebels"  says  he,  "  are  advancing  to  cross  the 
Firth  ;  but  I  trust  in  the  Almighty  God,  who  doth  whatsoever 
he  pleases,  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth."  And  the  same  gentleman  tells  me,  that  a  few 
days  after  the  date  of  this,  he  marched  through  Falkirk  with  his 
regiment  ;  and  though  he  was  then  in  so  languishing  a  state, 
that  he  needed  his  assistance  as  a  secretary  to  write  for  some  rein- 
forcement, which  might  put  it  in  his  power  to  make  a  stand,  as 
he  was  very  desirous  to  have  done,  he  expressed  a  most  genuine 

*  I  doubt  not,  but  this  will  remind  some  of  my  readers  of  that  noble  speech 
of  Zuinglius,  wlien  (according  to  the  usage  of  that  country,  attending  his  flock  to  a 
battle,  in  which  their  religion  and  liberties  were  all  at  stake,  on  his  receiving  a  mor- 
tal wound  by  a  bullet,  of  which  he  soon  expired,  while  his  friends  were  in  all  the 
first  astonishment  of  grief,  he  bravely  saiil  as  he  was  dying,  "  Kcquid  hoc  Infor- 
tiinii  ?  Is  this  "  to  be  reckoned  a  misfortune  ?"  How  many  of  our  Deists  would 
have  celebrated  such  a  sentence,  if  it  had  come  from  tlie  lips  of  an  ancient  Koman  ? 
.Strange,  that  the  name  of  Christ  should  be  so  odious,  that,  the  brightest  virtues  of 
his  followers  should  be  despised  for  his  sake  !  but  so  it  is  ;  and  so  our  Master  told 
us,  it  would  be  :  And  our  faith  is  in  this  connection  confirmed  by  those,  that  stri^'p 
moit  to  overthrow  it. 
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and  noble  contempt  of  life,  when  to  be  exposed  in  the  defence 
of  a  worthy  cause. 

§  14y.  These  sentiments  wrought  in  him  to  the  last, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner  ;  and  he  seemed  for  a  while 
to  have  infused  them  into  the  regiment  which  he  commanded  : 
For  they  expressed  such  a  spirit  in  their  march  from  Stirling, 
that  I  am  assured,  the  Colonel  was  obliged  to  exert  all  his  au- 
thority to  prevent  their  making  incursions  on  the  rebel  army, 
which  then  lay  very  near  them  ;  ahd  had  it  been  thought  pro- 
per to  send  him  the  reinforcement  he  requested,  none  can  say 
■what  the  consequence  might  have  been.  But  he  was  ordered 
to  march  as  fast  as  possible,  to  meet  Sir  Jolin  Cope's  forces  at 
Dunbar,  which  he  did  :  And  that  hasty  retreat,  in  concurrence 
with  the  news  which  they  soon  after  received,  of  the  surrender 
of  Edinburgh  to  the  rebels,  (as  there  is  great  reason  to  believe, 
by  the  treachery  of  a  few,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  by 
far  the  greater  and  better  part  of  the  inhabitants,)  struck  a 
panic  into  both  the  regiments  of  dragoons,  which  became  visi- 
ble in  some  verv  apparent  and  remarkable  circumstances  in 
their  behaviour,  which  I  forbear  to  relate.  This  affected  Colo- 
nel Gardiner  so  much,  that  on  the  Thursday  before  the  fatal 
action  at  Preston-Pans,  he  intimated  to  an  officer  of  considera- 
ble rank  and  note,  from  whom  I  had  it  by  a  very  sure  channel 
of  conveyance,  that  he  expected  the  event  would  be,  as  in  fact 
it  was.  in  this  view,  there  is  all  imaginable  reason  to  believe, 
he  had  formed  his  resolution  as  to  his  own  personal  conduct, 
which  was,  "  that  he  would  not,  in  case  of  the  flight  of  those 
under  his  command,  retreat  with  them  ;"  by  which,  as  it  seemed, 
he  was  reasonably  apprehensive,  he  might  have  stained  the  ho- 
nour of  his  former  services,  and  have  given  some  occasion  for 
the  enemy  to  have  spoken  reproachfully.  He  much  rather 
chose,  if  Providence  gave  him  the  call,  to  leave  in  his  death  an 
example  of  fidelity  and  bVavery,  which  might  very  probably  be, 
as  in  fact  it  seems  indeed  to  have  been,  of  much  greater  im- 
portance to  his  country,  than  any  other  service,  which,  in  the 
few  davs  of  remaining  life,  he  could  expect  to  render  it.  I  con- 
clude these  to  have  been  his  views,  not  only  from  what  I  knew 
of  his  general  character  and  temper,  but  likewise  from  some 
intimations  which  he  gave  to  a  very  worthy  person  from  Edin- 
burgh, who  visited  him  the  day  before  the  at  tion  ;  to  Avhom  he 
said,  "  I  cannot  influence  the  conduct  of  others,  as  1  could  wish  ; 
but  I  have  one  life  to  sacrifice  to  my  country's  safety,  and  I  shall 
not  spare  it or  words  to  this  effect. 

^  150.  I  have  hr-ard  such  a  multitude  of  inconsistent  re- 
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ports  of  the  circumstances  of  Colonel  Gardiner's  death,  tliat  I 
had  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  give  my  reader  any  par- 
ticular satisfaction  concerning  so  interesting  a  scene.  But  by 
a  happy  accident  I  have  very  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  be- 
ing exactly  informed  of  the  whole,  by  that  brave  man  Mr.  John 
Forster,  his  faithful  servant,  and  worthy  of  the  honour  of  serv- 
ing such  a  master,  whom  I  had  seen  with  him  at  my  house 
some  years  before.  He  attended  him  in  his  last  hours,  Lnd 
gave  me  the  narration  at  large;  which  he  would  be  ready,  if  it 
were  requisite,  to  attest  upon  oath.  From  his  moutli  I  wrote  it 
down  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  could  easily  believe  from 
the  genuine  and  affectionate  manner,  in  which  he  related  the 
particulars,  that  according  to  his  own  striking  expression,  "  his 
<;ye  and  his  heart  were  always  upon  his  honoured  master,  dur- 
ing the  whole  time."  *. 

§  151.  On  Friday,  September  20,  (theday  before  the  battle, 
which  transmitted  him  to  his  immortal  crown,)  the  Colonel  drew 
up  his  regiment  in  the  afternoon,  and  rode  through  all  their 
ranks  ;  addressing  them  at  once,  in  the  most  respectful  and  ani- 
mating manner,  both  as  soldiers,  and  as  Christians,  to  engage 
them  to  exert  themselves  courageously  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  to  neglect  nothing,  that  might  have  a  tendency  to 
prepare  them  for  whatever  event  might  haj>peii.  They  seemed 
much  affected  with  the  address^  and  expressed  a  very  ardent 
desire  of  attacking  the  enemy  immediately:  A  desire,  in  which 
he  and  another  very  gallant  oflicer  of  distinguished  rank,  dig. 
iiity,  and  character  both  for  bravery  and  conduct,  would  gladly 
l)ave  gratified  them,  if  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  either.  He 
earnestly  pressed  it  on  the  commanding  oflicer,  both  as  the  sol- 
diers were  then  in  better  spirits,  than  it  could  be  supposed  they 
would  be,  after  having  passed  the  night  under  arms  ;  and  also, 
as  the  circumstance  of  making  an  attack,  Avould  be  some  en- 
couragement to  them,  and  probably  some  terror  to  the  enemy, 
■who  would  have  had  the  disadvantage  of  standing  on  the  de- 
fence :  A  disadvantage,  with  which  those  wild  barbarians,  for 
such  most  of  them  were,  perhaps,  would  have  been  more  struck 
than  better  disciplined  troops;  especially,  when  they  fought 
against  the  laws  of  their  country  too.    He  also  apprehended, 

*  Just  as  I  am  piittinc:  the  lait  hand  to  these  memoirs,  March  2,  1746-7,  I 
have  met  with  a  coiporal  in  Colonel  Lascolle's  reonment,  who  was  also  an  eye-wit- 
ness to  what  happenr>r|  at  I're.stoii-Pans  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  the  day  be- 
fore :  And  the  account  he  has  given  me  of  some  memorable  particulars  is  so  exactly 
agreeable  to  that  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Forster,  that  it  would  intieh  corroborate 
hi*  testimony,  if  there  were  notsomany  other  considerations  to  render  it  convincing. 
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lhat  by  marching  to  meet  tliem,  some  advantage  might  have 
ieen  secured  with  regard  to  the  ground;  Avith  which,  it  is  na- 
tural to  imagine,  he  must  have  been  perfectly  acquainted,  as  it 
lay  just  at  his  own  door,  and  he  had  rode  over  it  so  many 
hundred  times.  When  I  mention  these  things,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  capable  of  judging,  how  far  this  advice  was,  on  the 
•whole,  right.  A  variety  of  circumstances,  to  me  unknown, 
tai^ht  make  it  otherwise.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was 
brave.  But  it  was  over-ruled  in  this  respect,  as  it  also  was  in 
the  disposition  of  the  cannon,  which  he  would  have  had  planted 
in  the  centre  of  our  small  army,  rather  than  just  before  his  regi- 
ment, which  was  in  the  right  Aving  ;  where  hu  was  apprehensive, 
that  the  horses,  which  had  not  been  in  any  engagement  before, 
might  be  thrown  into  some  disorder  by  the  discharge  so  very 
near  them.  He  urged  this  the  more,  as  he  thought,  the  attack 
of  the  rebels  might  probably  be  made  on  the  centre  of  the  foot; 
where  he  knew  there  were  some  brave  men,  on  whose  standing 
he  thought,  under  God,  the  success  of  the  day  depended.  When 
he  found,  that  he  could  not  carry  either  of  these  points,  nor  some 
others,  which  out  of  regard  to  the  common  safety,  he  insisted 
•upon  with  some  unusual  earnestness,  he  dropped  some  intima- 
tions of  the  consequences,  which  he  apprehended,  and  which 
did,  in  fact,  follow  ;  and  submitting  to  Providence,  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  making  as  good  a  disposition,  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow  *. 

§  152.  He  continued  all  night  under  arms,  wrapped  up  in 
his  cloak,  and  generally  sheltered  under  a  rick  of  barley,  which 
happened  to  be  in  the  field.  About  three  in  the  morning,  he 
called  his  domestic  servants  to  him,  of  which  there  were  four  in 
waiting.  He  dismissed  three  of  them,  with  most  affectionate 
Christian  advice,  and  such  solemn  charges  relating  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty  and  the  care  of  their  souls,  as  seemed 
plainly  to  intimate,  that  he  apprehended  it  at  least  very  proba- 
ble, he  was  taking  his  last  farewell  of  them.  There  is  great 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  spent  the  little  remainder  of  the  time, 

*  Several  of  these  circumstances  have  since  been  confirmed  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  another  very  credible  person,  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  now  a  surgeon  in 
the  navy,  who  was  a  volunteer  at  Edinburgh,  just  before  tlie  rebels  entered  the 
place  ;  who  saw  Colonel  Gardiner  come  from  Haddington  to  the  field  of  battle,  the 
day  before  the  action,  in  a  chaise,  being,  as  from  that  circtimstance  he  supposed, 
in  so  weak  a  state,  that  he  could  not  well  endure  the  fatigue  of  riding  on  horseback. 
He  observed  Colonel  Gardiner  in  discourse  with  several  ofTicers,  tlic  evening  before 
the  engagement  ;  at  which  time,  it  was  afterwards  reported,  he  gave  his  advice  to 
attack  the  rebels :  And  when  it  was  overruled,  he  afterwards  saw  the  Colonel  walk 
by  himself  in  a  very  pensive  manner. 
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which  could  not  be  much  above  an  hour,  in  those  devout  ex- 
ercises of  soul,  which  liad  so  long  been  habitual  to  him,  and 
to  whicli  so  many  circumstances  did  then  concur  to  call 
him.  The  army  was  alarmed  by  break  of  day,  bv  the  noise 
of  the  rebels' approacii,  and  the  attack  was  made  before  sun- 
rise ;  yet,  when  it  Avas  light  enough  to  discern  what  passed. 
As  soon  as  the  enemy  came  within  gun-shot,  they  made  a 
furious  fire  ;  and^it  is  said,  tliat  the  dragoons,  which  consti- 
tuted the  left  wing,  immediately  fled.  The  Colonel,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  onset,  which,  in  the  whole,  lasted  but  a  few 
minutes,  received  a  wound  by  a  bullet  in  his  left  breast,  whicii 
made  him  give  a  sudden  spring  in  his  saddle  ;  upon  which  his 
servant,  wlio  had  the  led  horse,  would  have  persuaded  him  to 
retreat:  But  he  said,  it  was  only  a  wound  in  the  flesh;  and 
fought  on,  though  he  presently  after  received  a  shot  in  his  right 
thigh.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  discerned,  that  some  of  the 
enemies  fell  by  him;  and  particularly  one  man,  who  had  made 
Ju'in  a  treacherous  visit  but  a  few  days  before,  with  great  pro- 
fessions of  zeal  for  the  present  establishment. 

§  153.  Invents  of  this  kind  pass  in  less  time,  than  the  de- 
scription of  them  can  be  written,  or  than  it  can  be  read.  The 
Colonel  was  for  a  few  moments  supported  by  his  men,  and  par- 
ticularly by  that  worthy  person  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whitney, 
who  was  shot  through  the  arm  here,  and,  a  few  months  after, 
fell  nobly  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk  ;  and  by  Lieutenant  West,  a 
man  of  distinguished  bravery;  as  also  by  about  fifteen  dragoons, 
who  stood  by  him  to  the  last.  I'ut  after  a  faint  fire,  the  regi- 
ment, in  general,  was  seized  with  a  panic  ;  and  though  their 
Colonel  and  some  other  gallant  officers,  did  what  they  could,  to 
rally  them  once  or  twice,  they  at  last  took  a  precipitate  flight. 
And  jnst  in  the  moment  when  Colonel  Gardiner  seemed  to  be  mak- 
ing a  pause,  to  deliberate  what  duty  required  him  to  do  in  such  a 
circumstance,  an  accident  happened,  which  must,  I  think,  in  the 
judgment  of  every  worthy  and  generous  man,  be  allowed  a  suf- 
ficient apology  for  exposing  his  life  to  so  great  hazard,  when  his 
regiment  had  left  Jiim  *.    He  saw  a  party  of  the  foot,  who  were 

♦  The  colonel,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  military  history,  might  possibly 
remember,  that  in  the  battle  at  Bloiihcitn,  the  illustrious  Prince  Eugene,  when  tlie 
lior-e  of  the  wing,  lie  commanded  hiid  run  away  thrice,  cliaj'ged  at  the  head  of  the 
foot,  and  thereby  grr  atly  contributed  to  the  glorious  success  of  the  day.  At  least 
such  an  example  may  conduce  to  vindicate  that  noble  ardour,  which,  amidst  all  the 
applauses  of  his  country,  some  have  been  so  cool  and  so  critical  as  to  blame.  For 
my  own  i)art,  I  thank  God,  that  I  am  not  called  to  apologize  for  his  following  his 
troops  in  theii-  flight ;  wliich  I  fear  would  have  been  a  much  harder  task,  and  which, 
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then  bravely  fighting  near  him,  and  whoni  he  was  ordered  <o 
support,  had  no  oflicer  to  head  them  ;  upon  which  he  said 
cagtrly,  in  the  hearing  of  the  person,  from  whom  I  had  this 
account,  "  Those  brave  fellows  will  be  cut  to  pieces  for  want 
of  a  commander  ;"  or  words  to  that  efl'ect :  Which  while  he 
v-as  speaking,  he  rode  up  to  them,  and  cried  out  aloud, 
"  Fire  on,  my  lutis,  and  fear  nothing."  But  just  as  the  words 
Avere  out  of  his  nioutli,  an  highjander  advanced  towards  lum 
with  a  scythe,  fastened  to  a  long  pole,  with  which  he  gave  him 
such  a  deep  wound  on  his  right  arm,  that  his  sword  dropped  out 
of  his  hand  ;  and  at  the  same  time  several  others  coming  about 
liim,  while  i)e  was  thus  dreadfully  entangled  with  that  cruel 
weapon,  he  was  dragged  off  from  his  horse.  The  moment  he 
fell,  another  highlander,  who,  if  the  king's  evidence  at  Car- 
lisle may  be  credited,  as  I  know  not  whv  they  should  not, 
though  the  unhappy  creature  died  denying  it,  was  one  Mac- 
naught,  who  was  executed  about  a  year  after,  gave  him  a 
stroke,  either  with  a  broad  sword,  or  a  Lochaber  axe,  for  my 
informant  cotdd  not  exactly  distinguish,  on  the  hinder  part  of 
his  head,  which  was  the  mortal  blow.  All,  that  his  faithful 
attendant  saw  farther  at  this  time,  was,  that  his  hat  was  fallen 
off,  he  took  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  waved  it,  as  a  signal  to  him 
to  retreat ;  and  added,  what  were  the  last  words,  he  ever  heard 
him  speak,  "  Take  care  of  yourself :"  Upon  which,  the  servant 
retired. 

§  154.  It  was  reported  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  day  of  the 
battle,  by  what  seemed  a  considerable  authority,  that  as  the 
Colonel  lay  in  his  wounds,  he  said  to  a  chief  of  the  opposite 
side,  "  You  are  fighting  for  an  earthly  crown,  I  am  going  to 
receive  an  heavenly  one or  something  to  that  purpose. 
When  I  preached  the  sermon,  long  since  printed,  on  occasion 
of  his  death,  I  had  great  reason  to  believe,  this  report  was 
true ;  though  before  the  publication  of  it,  I  began  to  be  in 
doubt:  And  on  the  whole,  after  the  most  accurate  enquiry  I 
eould  possibly  make,  at  this  distance,  I  cannot  get  any  con- 
vincing evidence  of  it.  Yet  I  must  here  observe,  that  it  does 
not  appear  impossible,  that  something  of  this  kind  might 
indeed  be  uttered  by  him  ;  as  his  servant  testifies,  that  he  spoke 
to  him  after  receiving  that  fatal  blow,  which  would  seem  most 
likely  to  have  taken  away  the  power  of  speech ;  and  as  it  is 
certain,  he  lived  several  hours  after  he  fell.    If  therefore  any 

dear  as!  he  was  to  me,  would  liave  grieved  me  much  more  than  liis  death,  with  these 
heroic  circumstances  attending  it. 
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thing  of  this  kind  did  happen,  it  must  have  been  just  about 
this  instant.  But  as  to  the  story  of  his  being  taken  prisoner, 
and  carried  to  the  pretended  prince,  (who,  by  tJie  way,  after- 
wards rode  his  horse,  and  entered  upon  it  into  Derby,)  with 
several  other  circumstances  which  were  grafted  upon  that  inter- 
view, there  is  the  most  undoubted  evidence  of  its  falsehood. 
Fo%bis  attendant  mentioned  above  assures  me,  that  he  himself 
immediately  fled  to  a  mill,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles, 
from  the  spot  of  ground,  on  which  the  Colonel  fell ;  where  he 
changed  his  dress,  and,  disguised  like  a  miller's  servant, 
returned  with  a  cart  as  soon  as  possible  ;  which  yet  was  not  till 
near  two  hours  after  the  engagement.  The  hurry  of  the  action 
"Was  then  pretty  well  over,  and  he  found  his  much  honoured 
Master,  not  only  plundered  of  his  watch  and  other  things  of 
value,  but  also  stripped  of  his  upper  garments  and  boots;  yet 
still  breathing:  And  adds,  that  though  he  were  not  capable  of 
speech,  yet,  on  taking  him  up,  he  opened  his  eyes  ;  which  makes 
it  something  questionable,  whether  he  were  altogether  insen- 
sible. In  this  condition,  and  in  this  manner,  he  conveyed  him 
to  the  church  of  Tranent,  from  whence  he  was  immediatelv 
taken  into  the  minister's  house,  and  laid  in  bed  ;  where  he  con- 
tinued breathing,  and  frequently  groaning,  till  about  eleven 
in  the  forenoon  ;  Avhen  he  took  his  final  leave  of  pain  and 
sorrow,  and  undoubtedly  rose  to  those  distinguished  glories, 
which  are  reserved  for  those  who  have  been  so  eminently  and 
remarkably  faithful  unto  death. 

§  155.  From  the  moment  in  which  he  fell,  it  was  no  longer 
a  battle,  but  a  rout  and  carnage.  The  cruelties,  which  the 
rebels,  as  it  is  generally  said,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Elcho,  inflicted  on  some  of  the  king's  troops  after  they  had 
asked  quarter,  are  dreadfully  legible  on  the  countenances  of 
many  who  survived  it.  Thev  entered  Colonel  Gardiner's 
house,  before  he  was  carried  off  from  the  field  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  strict  orders  which  the  unliappy  Duke  of  Perth 
Avhose  conduct  is  said  to  have  been  very  humane  in  manv 
instances,  gave  to  the  contrary,  every  thing  of  value  was 
plundered,  to  the  very  curtains  of  the  beds,  and  hangings  of 
the  rooms.  His  papers  were  all  thrown  into  the  wildest  dis- 
order, and  his  house  made  an  hospital,  for  the  reception  of 
those  who  were  wounded  in  the  action. 

§  156.  Such  was  the  close  of  a  life,  which  had  been  so 
zealously  devoted  to  God,  and  filled  up  with  so  many  honour- 
able services.    This  was  the  death  of  him,  who  had  been  so 
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Iiighlv  favotircd  by  God,  in  llie  metliod,  by  which  1)e  was 
brought  back  to  him  after  so  long  and  so  great  an  estrangement, 
and  in  tlie  progress  ol'so  many  years,  dm'ing  which,  in  the  ex- 
prcssive  phrase  of  the  fnost  ancient  of  writers,  he  had  walked 
with  him  ; — to  fall,  as  God  threatened  the  people  of  his  wrath 
that  they  should  do,  Tvith  tumult,  with  shouting,  and  with  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet ;  Amos  ii.  2.  Several  other  very  Avor^y, 
and  some  of  them  very  eminent  persons,  shared  the  same  ftifc  ; 
either  now,  in  the  battle  of  Preston-Pans,  or  quickly  after,  in 
that  of  Falkirk  :  *  Providence,  no  doubt,  permitting  it,  to 
establisli  our  faith  in  the  rewards  of  an  invisible  world  ;  as  well 
as  to  teach  ns,  to  cease  from  man,  and  fix  our  dependance  on 
an  Almighty  arm. 

§  157.  Tlie  remains  of  this  Christian  hero  as  I  believe 
every  reader  is  now  convinced,  he  may  justly  be  called,  were 
interred  the  Tuesday  following,  Sept.  24.  at  the  parish  church  at 
Tranent ;  where  he  had  usually  attended  divine  service  with 
great  solemnity.  His  obsequies  were  honoured  M'ith  the  pre- 
.sence  of  some  persons  of  distinction,  who  were  not  afraid  of 
paying  that  last  ])iece  of  respect  to  his  memor}',  though  the 
couxitry  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  indeed  there 
was  no  great  hazard  in  this  ;  for  his  character  was  so  well  known, 
that  even  they  themselves  spoke  honourably  of  him,  and 
seemed  to  join  with  liis  friends  ia  lamenting  the  fall  of  so  brave 
and  so  worthy  a  man. 

§  158.  The  remotest  posterity  will  remember,  for  whom 
the  honour  of  subduing  this  unnatural  and  pernicious  rebellion 
was  reserved  ;  and  it  will  endear  the  person  of  the  illustrious 
Didve  of  Cumberland,  to  all  but  the  open,  or  secret  abettors  of 
it  in  the  present  age,  and  consecrate  his  name  to  immortal 
lioriours  among  all  the  friends  of  religion  and  liberty,  who  shall 
arise  after  us.  And  I  dare  say,  it  will  not  be  imagined,  that  I 
at  all  derogate  from  his  glory,  in  suggesting,  that  the  memory 
of  tliat  valiant  and  excellent  person,  whose  memoirs  I  am  now 
concluding,  may  in  some  measure  have  contributed  to  that 

*  Of  these  none  were  mnre  memorable  than  those  illustrious  brothers,  Sir 
Robert  Muiiro,  ami  Doctor  Mtmro  ;  whose  trogi<;al  but  glorious  fate  was  also  shared 
(juii  kly  alter  by  a  third  liero  of  the  family,  C'ai)taiu  Muiiro>  of  Culcairii,  brother  to 
Sir  Robert  nnd  the  Doctor.  I  tliought  of  adding  some  aecouiit  of  tlicse  Martyrs  in 
the  <-auso  of  liberty  and  relipiion,  in  this  place;  but  havine^  liad  tlie  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving from  some  very  credihic  and  worthy  persons,  to  whom  tliey  were  well 
known,  a  larger  account  of  them  and  tiieir  family,  than  c:an  conveniently  be  com- 
jirebended  m  a  note,  1  chuse  to  make  it  a  distinct  article  hi  the  ap])endix,  numb. 
MI ;  by  which  I  (jiiestion  not  but  I  shall  ohIi;;e  every  inteUigent  and  generous  reader, 
and  1  think  myself  very  happy  to  have  it  m  uiy  pow  er  to  do  it. 
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signal  and  complete  victory,  with  which  God  was  pleased  to 
crown  the  arms  of  his  royal  highness  :  For  the  force  of  such  an 
example  is  very  animating,  and  a  painful  consciousness  of 
having  deserted  such  a  commander  in  such  extremity  must  at 
least  awaken,  where  there  was  any  spark  of  generosity,  an 
earnest  desire  to  avenge  his  death  on  those,  who  had  sacrificed 
his  hlood,  and  that  of  so  many  other  excellent  persons,  to  the 
views  of  their  ambition,  rapine,  or  bigotry. 

§  159.  The  reflections,  I  have  made  in  my  funeral  sermon 
on  my  honoured  friend,  and  in  the  dedication  of  it  to  his  worthy 
and  most  afflicted  Lady,  supersede  many  things,  which  might 
otherwise  hav-e  properly  been  added  here.  I  conclude  therefore, 
with  humbly  acknowledging  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that 
awful  providence,  which  drew  so  thick  a  gloom  around  him  in 
the  last  hours  of  his  life,  that  the  lustre  of  his  virtues  might  dart 
through  it  witl)  a  more  vivid  and  observable  ray.  It  is  abundant 
matter  of  thankfulness,  that  so  signal  a  monument  of  grace,  and 
ornament  of  the  christian  profession,  was  raised  in  our  age  and 
country,  and  spared  for  so  many  honourable  and  useful  years. 
Nor  can  all  the  tenderness  of  the  most  affectionate  friendship, 
while  its  sorrows  bleed  afresh  in  the  view  of  so  tragical  a  scene, 
prevent  my  adoring  the  gracious  appointment  of  the  great 
Lord  of  all  events,  that  when  the  day,  in  which  he  must  have 
expired  without  an  enemy,  appeared  so  very  near,  the  last  ebb 
of  hi.s  generous  blood  should  be  poured  out,  as  a  kind  of  sacred 
libation  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  the  honour  of  his 
God  ;  that  all  the  other  virtues  of  his  character,  embalmed  as  it 
were  by  that  precious  stream,  might  diffuse  around  a  more 
extensive  fragrancy,  and  be  transmitted  to  the  most  remote 
posterity  with  that  peculiar  charm,  which  they  cannot  but 
derive  from  their  connection  with  so  gallant  a  fall :  An  event, 
as  that  blessed  apostle,  of  whose  spirit  he  so  deeply  drank,  has 
expressed  it,  according  to  his  earnest  expectation,  and  his  hope, 
that  in  him  Christ  might  be  glorified  in  all  things,  whether  by 
bis  life,  or  by  his  death. 
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J[n  the  midst  of  so  many  more  important  articles,  I  had  really 
forgot  to  say  any  thing  of  the  person  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  of 
which  nevertheless  it  may  be  proper  here  to  add  a  word  or  two. 
It  was,  as  I  am  informed,  in  younger  life,  remarkably  graceful 
and  amiable  :  And  I  can  easily  believe  it,  froni  what  I  knew  him 
to  be,  when  our  acquaintance  began ;   though  he  was  then 
turned  of  fifty,  a)id  had  gone  through  so  many  fatigues  as  well 
as  dangers,  which  could  not  but  leave  some  traces  on  his  coun- 
tenance,   lie  was  tall,  I  suppose  something  more  than  six  foot, 
well  proportioned,  and  strongly  built :  His  eyes  of  a  dark  grey, 
and  not  very  large  ;  his  forehead  pretty  high ;  his  nose  of  a 
length  and  height  no  way  remarkable,  but  very  well  suited  to 
his  other  features ;  his  cheeks  not  very  prominent,  his  mouth 
moderately  large,  and  his  chin  rather  a  little  inclining  when 
I  knew  him  to  be  peaked.    He  had  a  strong  voice,  and  lively 
accent ;  with  an  Air  very  intrepid,  yet  attempered  with  much 
gentleness  :  And  there  was  something  in  his  manner  of  address 
most  perfectly  easy  and  obliging,  which  was  in  a  great  measure 
the  result  of  the  great  candor  and  benevolence  of  his  natural 
temper  ;  and  which,  no  doubt,  was  much  improved  by  the 
deep  humility,  which  divine  grace  had  wrought  into  his  heart ; 
as  well  as  his  having  been  accustomed,  from  his  early  youth,  to 
the  company  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank  and  polite  be- 
haviour. 
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No.  n. 

POETICAL  PIECES 

ON 

THE  DEATH  OF  COLONEL  GARDINER, 


So  animating  a  subject  as  the  death  of  such  a  man,  in  such 
circumstances,  has  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  poetr}'.  Some 
of  this  has  alreadv  been  published  ;  especially,  one  large  com- 
position, said  to  be  done  by  a  worthy  clergyman  in  Lincoln- 
shire, in  which  there  are  many  excellent  lines  and  noble  senti- 
ments: But  I  rather  chuse  to  refer  to  the  piece  itself,  than  to 
insert  any  extracts  from  it  here.  It  may  be  more  expedient  to 
oblige  my  reader  with  the  following  copy  of  verses,  and  an 
elegiac  poem,  composed  by  two  of  my  valuable  friends,  whose 
"names  are  annexed.  I  could  not  presume  to  attempt  any  thing 
of  this  kind  myself ;  because  I  knew,  that  nothing,  1  was  capable 
of  writing,  could  properly  express  my  sense  of  his  worth,  or 
describe  the  tenderness  of  my  friendship  ;  the  sentiments  of 
which,  will,  as  I  assuredly  believe,  mingle  themselves  with  the 
last  ideas,  which  pass  through  my  mind  in  this  world,  and,  per- 
haps, with  some  of  the  first,  which  may  open  upon  it  in  that, 
which  is  to  come. 

VERSES 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  COLONEL  GARDINER. 

BY  THE  REV.  MR.  BENJ.  SOWDEN. 
Quis  (lesidcrio  sit  pudor,  aut  modus. 

Tain  chai'i  capitiii  i  Hon. 

COULD  piety  perpetuate  human  breath, 
Or  shield  one  mortal  from  tlie  shafts  of  death, 
Thou  ne'er,  illustrious  man  !  thou  ne'er  hadst  been 
A  pallid  corpse  on  Preston's  fatal  plain. 
Or  could  her  hand,  though  impotent  to  save 
Consummate  worth,  redeem  it  from  the  grave, 
Soon  would  thy  urn  resign  its  sacred  trust. 
And  recent  life  re-animote  thy  dust. 
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But  vain  the  wisli. — The  savage  liand  of  war — 
Oh  how  shall  words  the  mournful  tale  declare  ! 
'I'oo  soon  the  news  afflicted  friendsliij)  hears, 
Too  soon,  alas,  confirm'd  her  bodin^r  fears. 

Struck  with  the  sound,  unconscious  of  rcdress> 
She  felt  thy  wounds,  and  wept  severe  distress, 
A  while  dissolv'd  in  truccless  grief  she  lay, 
And  mourn'd  the  event  of  tl^it  unhappy  day. 
Which  left  thee  to  relentless  rage  a  prey. 

At  length  kind  fame  suspends  our  heaving  sighs, 
And  wipes  the  sorrows  from  our  flowing  eyes ; 
Gives  us  to  know,  thine  exit  well  supply'd 
Those  blooming  laurels,  victory  dcny'd. 
When  thy  great  soul  suppress'd  each  timid  moan, 
And  soar'd  triumphant  in  a  dying  groan, 
Thy  fall,  Avhich  rais'd,  now  calms  each  wild  complaint. 
Thy  fall,  which  join'd  the  hero  to  the  saint. 

As  o'er  the  expiring  lamp  the  quivering  flame 
Collects  its  lustre  in  a  brighter  gleam, 
Thy  virtues,  glimmering  on  the  verge  of  night. 
Through  the  dim  shade  diff"us'd  celestial  light  j 
A  radiance,  death  or  time  can  ne'er  destroy. 
The  auspicious  omen  of  eternal  joy. 

Hence  every  vuiavailing  grief!  No  more 
As  hapless,  thy  removal  wc  deplore. 
Thy  gushing  veins,  in  every  drop  they  bleed. 
Of  patriot  warriors  shed  the  fruitful  seed. 
Soon  shall  the  ripen'd  harvest  rise  in  arms 
To  crush  rebellion's  insolent  alarms. 

While  prosperous  moments  sooth'd  through  life  his  way, 
Conceal'd  from  public  view  the  hero  lay  : 
But  when  afl3iction  clouded  his  decline, 
It  not  eclips'd,  but  made  his  honours  shine; 
Gave  them  to  beam  conspicuous  from  the  gloom, 
And  plant  unfading  trophies  round  his  tomb. 

So  stars  are  lost,  amidst  the  blaze  of  day  ; 
But  when  the  sun  withdraws  his  golden  ray, 
Refulgent  through  the  £Etherial  arch  they  roll. 
And  gild  the  wide  expanse  from  pole  to  pole. 
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AN  ELEGY 

ON   THE   DEATH   OF  THE   TRULY  PIOUS,  AND  BRAVE 

COL.  JAMES  GARDINER, 
Who  -Jtas  Shin  hij  the  Rebel-Forces,  Sept.  21,  17-i5,  tn  th' fatal  Action  at  Preslon-Pans. 
BY  THE  REV.  MR.  THOMAS  GIBBONS. 

Nam,  dum  duelli  Iffitior,  hostica 
Opprobriorum  murmura  viiidice 

Rxcusat  ense,  barbaraium 

Immortuus  aggcribus  cohortiim  ; 
Praesecta  tandem  colla  volubili 
'  •  Lapsu  recliiiat.    Sed  famula  prope 

Decusque,  praesignisqiie  viitu5, 

Semianimem  subiere  dextii  : 
Mox,  expeditis  corpore  manibns, 
Deproeliatrix  gloria  siderum 

Occurrit,  et  fulvo  reclinans 

Irejubet  super  astra  curru.  Casimir. 

COME,  Melancholy,  from  the  stony  care, 
The  scoop  of  time  for  thee  has  made, 

Under  the  broad  cliff's  shade, 
Upon  the  naked  shore, 
Where  warring  tempests  roar 
In  concert  with  the  hoarse  resounding  wave : 
Come,  but  with  solemn  gait. 
With  trickling  eyes. 
And  Heavy  sighs, 
And  all  the  escutcheon'd  pomp  of  fate ; 
And  bring  with  thee  the  cypress,  and  the  yew. 
All  bath'd  and  dropping  with  the  mortal  dew. 
To  this  sequester'd  bower  ; 
And  let  the  midnight  hour 
Be  hung  in  deeper  glooms  by  thee. 
And  bid  each  gay  idea  flee  : 
While  all  the  baleful  images  of  woe. 
That  haunt  the  marble  bust. 
Or  hover  round  sepulchred  dust, 
With  conscious  horrors  all  mv  soulo'crflow. 
For  'tis  no  vulgar  death 
Urania  means  to  mourn  ; 
But  in  a  doleful  strain 
She  bids  the  harp  complain, 
And  hangs  the  funeral  wreath 
On  Gardiner's  awful  urn. 
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Gardiner,  Avliat  various  fame 
For  ever  crowns  thy  name  ! 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  say, 
Or  if  the  saint's,  or  hero's  ray 
Shone  brightest  in  that  blended  blaze, 
I'hat  form'd  thine  ample  round  of  praise. 
Like  Moses  on  the  sacred  hill, 
How  hast  tlioii  stood  with  pleading  eyes, 
Outstretching  hands,  and  fervent  cries, 
Unwearied  wrestler  with  the  skies! 
Till  heaven,  responsive  to  thy  will, 
Would  all  thy  largest  wishes  fill ; 
Till  the  high-brandish'd  bolt  aside  M'es  thrown, 
And  the  full  blessing  stream'd  in  silver  murmurs  down. 
Nor  less  a  .Joshua,  than  a  Moses,  thou  ; 
For  oft  in  liberty's  high  strife 
Hast  thou  expos'd  thy  generous  life. 
Arid  with  impatient  ardors  on  thy  brow, 
Riish'd  foremost  in  the  horrid  van  of  fight. 
Driving  the  troops  of  tyranny  to  flight, 
Unshaken  in  the  noble  cause, 
To  pluck  her  bloody  fangs,  and  break  her  iron  jaws. 

When  Anna  sent  her  chosen  chief. 

Victorious  Marlborough, 
To  Europe's  groans  to  give  relief 

In  Bourbon's  overthroTv ; 
Renown'd  Ramilia's  tented  field, 
Where  Gallia  dropt  her  idle  shield, 
And  to  the  British  standard  kneel'd. 

Beheld  young  Gardiner  there. 
Young  Gardiner,  where  the  combat  mow'd 
The  falling  ranks,  and  widely  strow'd 

Destruction  and  despair. 
Wielded  serene  his  youthful  arms. 
And,  kindling  at  the  dire  alarms, 

Enjoy'd  the  raging  war  : 
But  here,  (for  steel  and  flying  shot 
Fall  chiefly  to  the  hero's  lot,) 
Swift  through  his  lips  the  glancing  bullet  rung, 
His  lips,  on  which  the  unfinish'd  oath  was  hung  j 

Nor  stopt  its  wing'd  impetuous  force 
Till  through  the  neck  it  plough'd  its  angry  course. 
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Amazing  tliought !  that  they  who  life  expose, 
Where  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  glows, 

Who  see  pale  death  triumphant  ride 

Upon  the  crimson's  surging  tide, 

Scattering  his  shafts  on  every  side, 
In  blasphemy  and  proud  contempt  should  rise, 
And  hurl  their  mad  defiance  to  the  skies  ; 

Whither  a  moment  may  convey 
Their  souls,  dislodging  from  their  quivering  clay, 
To  take  their  last  inexorable  doom, 
Loaded  with  deathless  pains,  and  long  despair  to  come. 

Such  Gardiner  was  in  early  5'outh  • 

And  though  the  warrior's  rays 
Beam'd  round  his  head,  celestial  truth 

He  spurn'd,  and  scorn'd  her  ways : 
And,  though  the  Almighty  arm  was  near. 
Made  his  endanger'd  life  its  care. 

And  heal'd  the  burning  sores ; 
Yet  vice,  collecting  with  his  strength, 
Soon,,  soon  bursts  out  in  wilder  length. 

And  like  a  torrent  roars. 
Now  in  the  wide  enchanting  bowl 
The  hero  melts  his  manly  soul ; 
And  now  he  blots  the  shades  of  nijrht 
AV'ith  blacker  scenes  of  lewd  delight : 
Anon  in  sport  he  lifts  his  brov,-  to  heaven. 

And  swears  by  the  eternal  name  ; 
Asks,  that  the  bolt  may  on  his  head  be  cjriven, 

And  courts  the  lagging  flame. 
So  Pharaoh,  when  the  feverish  blains 

No  more  emboss'd  his  flesh. 
Nor  shot  infection  through  his  veins, 

Assum'd  his  rage  a-fresh  ; 

And  hard,  grew  harder  still. 

And  propp'd  on  his  wild  will, 
Set  up  the  standard  of  his  pride, 
Curs'd  Israel's  God  and  King,  and  all  his  plagues  dcfy'd. 

But,  muse,  in  softer  notes  relate. 
For  softer  notes  upon  thee  Avait, 
JIow  Gardiner,  when  his  youth  had  rang'd 
'^I'hese  guilty  scenes,  to  heaven  estrang'd, 
Paus'd  in  his  mid  career,  and  was  diviocly  chang'd. 

O  2 
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That  God,  vhose  piercing  radiani;o  darts 

O'er  all  our  ways,  and  all  our  hearts, 
The  bold  transgressor  from  his  throne  survey'd. 
And  thus  in  accents  breathing  mildness  said  : 
**  Go,  mercy,  chavg'd  with  my  supreme  command, 
*'  Thoii  fairest  daughter  thron'd  at  my  right  hand, 

"  Go  wing  thy  downwaril  race, 
*'  And  stop  that  rebel  in  his  furious  way  ; 
"  His  heart  shall  thy  victorious  call  obey, 

"  And  take  the  willing  stamp  of  grace  : 
*'  For  never  can  thy  call  successless  prove,  . 
*'  When  urg'd  with  the  Redeemer's  boundless  love." 

He  spoke  ;  and  gave  the  Almighty  nod. 

The  sanction  of  the  eternal  God  ; 
At  once  tlie  joyful  news  is  propagated  round. 

Loud  anthems  from  the  golden  roofs  rebound, 
And  heaven's  high  crystal  domes  remurmur  with  the  sound. 

Mercv  obeys  ;  and  from  the  empyreal  height 

Precipitates  her  glittering  flight ; 
A  starry  circle  sparkled  round  her  head, 
And  a  wide  rainbow  o'er  her  progress  spread. 
Muse,  sing  the  wondrous  plan, 
And  sing  the  wondrous  hour, 
In  which  the  Sovereign  power  t 
The  Almighty  work  began, 
And  signaliz'd  her  arm,  and  triumph'd  o'er  the  man. 
]}ent  on  adultrous  shame 
The  sinner  she  beheld  ; 
His  bosom  burnt  with  guilty  flame. 
And  at  the  future  joy  in  secret  raptures  swell'd  : 
Enrag'd  he  curs'd  the  lazy  moon 

In  her  nocturnal  tour. 
That  thought  his  bliss  would  come  too  soon, 

And  ciogg'd  the  midnight  hour. 
'Twas  tli6n,  when  lust's  malignant  sway 
Had  stifled  conscience'  pang,  and  smother'd  reasons  ray, 
That  mercy  stept  between 
The  adulterer,  and  his  sinful  scene  ; 
And  painted  on  his  mental  sight, 
Dress'd  round  in  beams  divinely  bright, 
'I'he  Saviour  Rtretch'd  upon  the  tree, 
'     In  purple  sweats,  and  dying  agony  : 
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(Such  was  the  vision,  and  the  blaze  the  same, 

That  Saul,  intent  on  murders,  saw, 
When  Jesus,  speaking  from  the  radiant  flame, 
O'erwhelm'd  his  conscious  soul  with  awe  ;) 
Tlicti  thus  a  voice  arrests  his  ear  : 
".  See  Gardiner,  see  thy  Saviour  here  ! 
"  What,  was  this  -wood 
*'  Wash'd  in  my  blood. 
And  was  I  gash'd  with  wounds  for  thee, 
*'  And  can'st  thou  plunge  new  wounds  in  me  ?" 
O'erpowr'd  with  vast  surprise, 
A  prisoner  of  the  skies 
The  swooning  champion  falls, 
And  fear,  that  never  yet  his  soul  had  shook, 
Bedews  his  limbs,  glares  wild  upon  his  look. 

And  all  his  soul  appals  : 
But  half  the  agony  was  unfulfiU'd, 
Till  mercy  from  her  crystal  urn  instill'd 

Fierce  on  his  heart  three  burning  drops,* 
Drops  that  from  Sinai  came. 
From  Sinai,  where  the  Almighty  thunderer  forms 
His  shafted  lightnings,  and  liis  bolted  storms, 
And  from  whos(>  boiling  tops 
The  wild  sulphureous  surge  runs  down  in  liquid  flame. 
%  Stung  witli  the  unsiiflerable  smart, 

That  fester'd  at  his  heart, 
Gardiner  awakes,  and  round  he  throws 
}Iis  ghastly  eyes,  and  scarce  he  knows. 
Or  if  he  lives  in  nature's  midnight  gloom. 
Or,  clos'd  ill  hell's  unfathomable  womb, 
Black,  o'er  his  head  eternal  horrors  roll. 
And  the  keen  gnawing  worm  devours  his  mmost  soul. 

But  when  his  wandering  thought  had  found 

Himself  a  tenant  of  the  ground. 
Still,  still  his  conscience  felt  llie  flaniing  wound. 

Sudden  before  his  prospect  glows 

The  everlasting  giUf  of  woes ; 
From  the  o'erhanging  brink  he  seems  to  bend, 

'i'he  brink,  that  crumbled  as  he  stood, 

And  nodded  o'er  the  dreadful  flood, 
And  down  in  headlong  ruin  to  di'scend 
To  the  broad  burning  waves,  and  pains  that  never  end. 

■■»  Sep  Milton's  Paradhe  \,<nt,  B.  xi.  L.  U6. 
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He  turns  ;  but  ah!  no  friendly  hand, 
Nor  spark  of  glimmering  hope,  appeal's 
Amidst  the  raging  torment  of  his  fears  ; 
But,  outlaw'd  from  the  reahns  of  shining  bliss, 
He  thinks  he  feels  the  unextinguish'd  fires, 
A  waving  waste  of  blue  ascending  spires, 
And  plunges  in  the  bottomless  abyss  : 
For,  oh  !  his  sins  in  crouding  numbers  stand, 
And  each  tempts  vengeance  from  the  Almighty  hand  ; 
But  fiercer  o'er  the  rest  ingratitiide  appears, 
That  scorii'd  the  Saviour's  love,  and  flaming  horrors  wears. 
But  while  in  sad  confusion  toss'd, 
And  tortur'd  Avith  despair 
,  /He  doom'd  his  soul  for  ever  lost, 
The  bright  aetherial  Fair, 
For  'twas  her  kind  design 
Not  to  destroy,  but  to  refine. 
Amidst  the  darkness  and  the  storms 
Her  sacred  embassy  performs  ; 
For  guilt  display'd  in  all  its  frightful  dyes, 
And  crimson'd  over  with  redeeming  blood, 
Draws  out  the  rolling  anguish  from  his  eyes. 
And  all  his  stubborn  soul  with  low  submission  bow'd. 
'Tis  done:  O  miracle  of  love  ! 
Not  minds  below,  nor  minds  above,  0 
Great  God,  can  trace  thy  mystic  ways, 
And  pay  the  equal  note  of  praise. 
'Tis  done  :  And  now  with  outstretch'd  wings 
Back  to  the  skies  the  radiant  power  withdrew  ; 

And,  as  her  mounting  path  she  springs. 
The  silver  trump  of  victory  she  blows, 
;In  stronger  dyes  her  arch  refulgent  glows. 
And  a  far  streaming  glory  tracks  the  aetherial  blue. 

At  once  abjuring  all  his  sins, 
Gardiner  the  heavenly  life  begins, 
And  pleads  the  honours  of  his  God 
AVith  irresistible  defence 
Against  the  colour'd  arts  of  eloquence, 
Though  clouded  with  his  Maker's  frown,  and  crusli'd  bcneatli 
his  rod. 
But  quickly  a  celestial  ray 
Shot  o'er  his  soul  unclouded  day. 
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And  balmy  dews,  and  cheering  fruits  were  given, 
The  early  antepast  of  heaven. 
And  now  what  equal  words  shall  paint 
How  Gardiner,  freed  from  tyrant  lusts, 
Nor  longer  toss'd  in  passion's  gusts. 
Felt,  spoke,  and  acted  all  the  saint  ? 
That  holy  name,  which  he  profan'd  before. 
Behold  him  now  with  suppliant  knee  adore  ;  . 
At  morn  and  evening  his  devotions  rise, 
Like  clouds  of  incense  climbing  to  tlie  skies : 
No  more  the  grape's  nectarcous juice 
Could  tempt  beyond  a  prudent  use ; 
No  wanton  speech  defil'd  his  tongue  ; 
No  deed  design'd  his  neighbour  wrong ; 
But  the  fair  streams  of  innocence, 
And  unconfin'd  benevolence. 
O'er  all  his  life  uninterrupted  ran, 
And  through  their  crystal  mirrors  shew'd  the  man. 
The  numerous  characters  he  bore 
With  a  distinguish'd  praise  he  wore, 
And  subject,  soldier,  husband,  parent,  friend, 
He  well  sustain'd,  and  fill'd  them  to  the  end. 
Now  with  seraphic  transports  fir'd. 
The  pinions  of  his  zeal  aspir'd. 
Scarce  patient  till  he  broke  the  mortal  shell, 
^And  bid  this  empty  scene,  and  dusky  globe,  farewell. 
Heaven  was  his  home,  and  to  his  home  he  bent, 
And  ere  the  rounds  of  fated  life  were  spent, 
Thither  his  passions  would  divinely  roll, 
The  swift  wing'd  heralds  of  his  coming  soul. 
Peace  at  his  tent  would  often  light,  and  sing. 
And  shed  the  dewy  blessings  from  her  wing  ; 
And  rills,  devolving  from  the  fount  above, 
Pour'd  o'er  his  heart  ecstatic  life  and  love. 

Thus  Gardiner  liv'd  ;  till  from  the  gloomy  North, 
RebelHon,  graspirig  large  and  steely  arras, 
Rush'd,  like  a  mountain  boar,  impetuous  forth, 
And  shook  our  realms  with  horrible  alarms  ; 
Rebellion  aiming  at  one  wasteful  sway 
To  strike  the  diadem  from  Brunswick's  head, 
Tear  liberty,  and  all  her  mounds  away, 
And  popery's  o'erwhclming  horrors  spread. 
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The  news  to  Gardiner  came. 
And  f'ann'd  the  noble  flame, 
Which  pure  religion,  heaven-born  liberty, 
And  dauntfcss  fortitude  had  rais'd  ; 
And,  as  the  gathering  terrors  thunder'd  nigh, 
With  a  redoubled  strength  tlie  mounting  f-.'rvors  blaz'd. 
What,  thoug'Ii  distemper  had  snbdu'd  liis  limbs, 
And  age  defrauded  half  the  purple  streams, 
That  bloom'd  his  features  o'er, 
When  in  rebellion's  storm  before. 
He,  rising  in  the  glorious  cause 
Of  George's  rights,  and  Britain's  laws, 
Swept  down  the  traitorous  files,  and  Preston  swam  with  gore? 
Yet  his  unbroken  soul  disdains 
Age's  dull  load  of  cramps  and  pains  ; 
His  youthful  rage  returns, 
And  for  the  battle  burns  : 
Then,  springing  from  Francissa's  tender  arms, 
Dissolv'd  in  flowing  tears, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  boding  fears. 
And  only  solac'd  witli  the  view. 
That  heaven  their  friendship  would  renew  ; 
He,  in  the  unshaken  confidence  of  prayer, 
Sways  the  keen  flame  of  his  revenging  sword 
For  his  eternal,  and  his  earthly  Lord, 
Serenely  meets  the  danger's  wild  alarms. 
Plants  his  embattled  force,  and  waits  the  rushing  war. 
So  Michael  *,  bent  on  glorious  fight, 
Against  Satanic  rage  and  might, 
Came  towering  to  the  field  ; 
Unconscious  of  a  quivering  fear. 
He  saw  the  foe  his  dusky  horrors  rear, 
Wave  his  broad  flaming  sword,  and  heave  his  moony  shield. 

Not  far  from  where  Edina  lifts 

Her  towers  into  the  skies, 
Or  where  the  ocean-bounding  clifts 

In  clouded  summits  rise, 
Preston  extends  her  humble  cots, 

Long,  long  unknown  to  fame, 
But  flying  routs,  and  purple  Spots 

Have  stamp'd  the  eternal  shame. 
Here,  here,  (Oh  !  could  time's  brazen  pen 

Dash  the  reproach  away, 
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Or,  as  the  day  returns  again, 

Might  midnight  choak  its  ray  ! 
Britannia's  troops  in  vain 

Oppos'd  the  rebel-host, 
And  fled  inglorious  o'er  the  plain, 
Their  courage  wither'd,  and  their  standards  lost. 
Muse,  paint  the  d9leful  scene 
With  sighs  and  tears  between  ; 
For  sighs  and  tears  shall  rise 
From  every  British  heart,  and  gush  from  all  our  eyes  : 
Swift  on  the  British  van 
The  yelling  furies  ran, 
Like  the  wild  ocean  that  has  rent 
Its  shores,  and  roars  along  the  Continent ; 

Or  the  wing'd  lightning's  livid  glare 
Darting  along  the  iinmeasur'd  fields  of  air. 
Confounded  at  the  shock, 
The  yielding  squadrons  broke: 
And  now,  for  hell  inspir'd  the  throng, 
The  gloomy  murderers  rush'd  along  ; 
And  fierce  the  steely  blade 
Its  horrid  circles  play'd. 
Till  hideous  cries. 
Quivering  sighs. 
Hopeless  steams, 
Batter'd  limbs. 
Bloody  streams, 
And  universal  rout  deform'd  the  ground, 
Laid  waste  the  British  strength,  and  the  wide  Champaign 
drowned. 

**  Come  on,  come  on,"  mad  Elcho  cries, 
And  for  his  murders  thanks  the  skies, 
(While  the  Italian  from  afar, 
Too  soft  a  soul  to  mix  in  war. 
Enjoying  all  the  guilt,  beheld 
His  bloody  harpies  tear  the  field,) 
"  Ply,  ply  the  thirsty  steel, 
**  Round  the  full  vengeance  wheel ; 
"  Each  heretic  must  yield  his  breath, 
**  That  for  the  Hanoverian  brood 
Or  lifts  a  sword, 
"Or  speaks  a  word  ; 
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**  Come,  gorge  your  souls  with  death, 
*'  And  drown  your  steps  in  blood  : 
*'  Think,  think  what  blissful  periods  roll  behind, 
'*  Let  London's  mighty  plunder  fill  your  mind, 
"  When  boundless  wealth  shall  be  witli  boundless  empire 
jom'd." 

Gardiner,  with  mind  elate 
Above  the  rage  of  fate, 
His  country's  bulwark  stood 
'Midst  broken  lines  of  death,  and  rising  waves  of  blood. 
His  soul  disdains  retreat, 
Though  urg'd  by  foul  defeat ; 
Now  to  his  scattering  friends  he  calls. 
To  wheel  again  and  charge  the  foe  ; 
Now  hurls  the  wide  destroying  balls. 
Now  deals  the  vengeful  blow. 
Forsaken  and  alone, 
And  torn  with  gashing  wounds. 
He  hears  the  treasonous  shout,  he  hears  the  loyal  groan  ; 
But  nought  the  purpose  of  his  soul  confounds  : 
And  still  with  new  delight 
He  tempts  the  midnight  fight, 
Propp'd  on  his  sacred  cause,  and  courage  of  his  own. 
The  embattled  ranks  of  foot  he  spies 

Without  a  leading  chief. 
And,  like  a  shooting  ray,  he  flies 

To  lend  his  brave  relief. 
Here  the  broad  weapon's  forceful  sway. 

Swung  with  tempestuous  hand, 
Plough'd  through  his  flesh  its  furious  way, 
And  stretch'd  him  on  the  strand. 
Weltering  in  gore  with  fiery  fiends  beset, 

The  dying  Gardiner  lies  ; 
No  gentle  hand  to  wipe  the  mortal'sweat, 
And  close  his  swimming  eyes. 
The  unrelenting  crew 
The  hero  disarray'd  ; 
But  struck  at  his  majestic  view, 

Their  souls  were  half  dismay'd  : 
And,  had  not  hell  instamp'd  his  hate. 
Their  stony  eye-balls  o'er  his  fate 
Had  stream'd  with  j^uman  woe  ;  for,  heavenly  mild. 
He  o'er  their  fiend-like  forms  the  Christian  pardon  smil'd. 
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But  not  a  tear  must  bathe,  or  garment  shield 
His  mangled  hmbs  from  sight, 
Down-trodden  in  the  fight  : 
While  his  fair  mansion,  that  o'er  tops  the  field, 
The  naked  murder  sees,  and  trembles  from  its  height. 
Still  the  departing  flame  of  life 
Play'd  quivering  in  a  doubtful  strife  ; 
Till,  such  his  faithful  servant's  care, 
(May  heaven's  distinguish'd  goodness  crown 
The  goodness  to  his  master  shewn  !) 
The  wheels  slow  moving,  from  the  scenes  of  war. 

To  Tranent  bore  the  expiring  chief, 
In  sullen  sounds  remurmuring  to  his  grief. 
Urania,  mark  the  melancholy  road. 
And  with  thy  tears  efface  the  scattering  blood  } 
Nor  stop,  till  on  the  late  reposing  bed 
(Oh  !  rather  'tis  the  funeral  bier  !) 
You  see  the  hero's  pallid  body  spread. 
And  his  last  anguish  hear. 
Half-choak'd  with  clotted  gore, 
He  draws  the  hollow  moan  ; 
Flitting  his  pulse,  and  fix'd  his  eyes. 
All  pale  and  motionless  he  lies, 

And  seems  to  breathe  no  more.  

Oh  !  that's  the  life-dissolving  groan  : 
Farewel,  dear  man  !  for  in  that  pang,  thy  mind 
Soars  to  itai  God,  and  leaves  the  clog  behind. 

Gardiner  is  dead  ! — The  bloody  trump  of  fame 

Proclaim'd  the  miglity  death  ; 
la  every  look  the  posting  rumour  came. 

And  flew  on  every  breath. 
The  widow'd  partner  of  his  life 

The  doleful  tidings  hears. 
And,  silent  in  stupendous  grief. 

Her  eyes  refuse  their  tears  : 
Oppress'd  beneath  the  immeasurable  weight, 

Her  spirit  faints  away. 
As,  sympathetic  with  the  hero's  fate. 

It  meant  to  quit  its  clay. 

The  pledges  of  his  love 

Their  filial  duty  prove, 
P  2  ' 
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And  each  with  tender  hands  uprears. 
With  hands  all  coverM  o'er  in  tears, 
Their  mother's  sinking  head  ; 
And  groan  resounds  to  groan, 
For  oh  !  the  best  of  husbands  gone. 
The  best  of  Fathers  dead  ! 
Cut  Gardiner's  death  is  more  than  private  woe  ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  increasing  sorrows  run. 
O'er  British  lands  unlimited  they  go, 
And  fly  across  the  seas,  and  travel  with  the  sun. 
Religion,  that  from  heaven  Jiad  bow'd 
To  v.  atch  the  scale  of  fight. 
When  holy  Gardiner  fell. 
Who  lov  'd,  and  who  adoni'd  her  cause  so  well, 
Ketir'd  behind  behind  a  crimson  cloud, 
Nor  could  sustain  the  sight. 
Britannia,  w  here  she  sate 
Upon  the  sea  beat  shore 
To  eye  the  battle's  fate. 
Her  silver  mantle  tore  : 
Then  thus,  her  blushing  honours  Avann'd, 
Her  sceptre  quivering  in  her  hand. 
Her  laurels  wither'd,  and  her  head  deciin'd. 
Ten  thousand  terrors  boding  in  her  mind. 
She  to  the  de,ep  in  bitter  wailings  griev'd. 
While  her  fall'n  helm  the  trickling  drops  receiv'd  : 
"  What  havoc  of  my  martial  force 
"  Has  this  sad  morn  beheld, 
"  Torn,  gash'd,  and  heap'd  without  remorse 

"  Upon  the  naked  field  ? 
"  But  Gardiner's  death  afflicts  me  most, 
"  Than  whom  a  chief  I  could  not  boast 
"  More  faithful,  vigilant  and  brave  ; 
"  And  should  across  his  grave 
"  An  hetacomb  of  Highland-Brutes  be  slain, 
"  They  could  not  recompense  his  injur'd  ghost, 
Nor  fully  quench  my  rage,  and  wipe  away  my  stain." 

But  see,  in  splendid  state 
Cherubic  convoys  come, 
And  waft  the  hero  from  his  fate 
To  his  celestial  home. 
Now,  now  he  sails  along, 
Encircled  with  their  throng, 
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The.  throngs  that  clap  their  mantling  wings, 
And  to  loud  trium)Dhs  strike  their  strings. 
Through  liquid  seas  of  day 
Ploughing  the  azure  way, 
Till  to  the  starry  towers' the  squadrons  rise. 
The  starry  towers,  thick  sown  with  pearl  and  gold. 

Their  adamantine  leaves  unfold. 
And  shew  the  entrance  to  the  empyreal  skies  : 
TI)rough  them  our  hero  mark'd  his  road, 
And  through  the  wheeling  ranks  of  heaven 
An  unobstructed  path  was  given, 
Till  he  attain'd  the  eternal  throne  of  God  ; 
A  throne  anay'd  in  uncreated  l)cams, 
.And  from  its  footstool  rolling  blissful  streams. 
Well  hast  thou  done,  the  Almighty  Father  spoke  ; 
Well  hast  thou  done,  the  exahed  Jesus  cry'd  ; 
Well  hast  thou  done,  all  heaven  the  Euge  took. 
The  saints  and  angels  in  their  songs  reply'd. 
And  now  a  robe  of  spotless  white, 
But  where  the  Saviour's  flowing  vein 
g       Had  bhish'd  it  with  a  sanguine  stain. 
Invests  liim  round  :  In  various  light 
(For  such  was  the  divine  command,). 
Refulgent  on  his  brows  a  crown  was  plac'd  ; 
And  a  triumphal  palm  his  better  hand 
With  golden  blossoms  grac'd. 
Nigh  to  the  seat  of  bliss 
His  mansion  was  assign'd  ; 
Sorrow  and  sin  forsook  his  breast. 
His  weary  soul  was  now  at  rest. 
And  life,  and  love,  and  ecstasies 
Unbound  his  secret  powers,  and  overflovv'd  his  mind. 

Nor  has  thy  life,  heroic  man,  been  spilt 
Without  a  wrath  proportion'd  to  the  guilt  : 

Enkindled  by  the  cries  that  rose 

From  thy  dear  sacred  blood,  with  those 
That  shriek'd  for  vengeance  from  the  brave  Munrocs, 

Who  fell  a  martyr'd  sacrifice 

To  cool  inhuman  butcheries, 
Heaven  sends  its  angel  righteously  severe, 
And  from  the  foe  exacts  the  last  arrear. 

For  when  the  barbarous  bands, 
Thick  as  the  swarms  that  blackened  Egypt's  strands, 
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And  furious  as  tlie  winter's  inishing  rains, 

ImpeJl'd  by  ■whirlwinds  throiioh  the  plains 

Had  o'er  our  country  roll'd, 
Young  William  rose,  auspicious  name, 
Sacred  to  liberty  and  fame  ! 

And  their  mad  rage  controll'd. 
Back  to  their  hills  and  bogs  they  fled, 
(For  terror  wing'd  their  nimble  speed,) 
And  how  I'd  for  help  in  vain  : 
William  pursu'd,  and  launch'd  his  vengeful  ire, 
(As  o'er  the  stubble  runs  the  crackling  fire,) 
Upon  the  groveling  train  : 
Shuddering  with  horror  and  despair 
With  bellowing  pain  they  rend  the  air. 
Till  CuUoden's  illustrious  moor 
Croan'd  with  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  smoak'd  with  rebel-gore. 
Then,  muse,  forego  thy  swelling  sighs. 
And  wipe  the  anguish  from  thine  eyes  ; 
Sing,  how  rebellion  has  receiv'd  its  doom, 
How  Gardiner  dwells  in  his  eternal  home, 
And  in  each  British  heart  has  rais'd  a  lasting  tomb.  • 
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No.  III. 

AN  ACCOUNT 

OF 

SOME  REMARKABLE  PARTICULARS  CONCERNING  TIIE  ANCIENT  FA.MILT 
OF  THE 

MUNROES,  OF  FOWLIS. 


W  HILE  I  was  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
that  excellent  man,  and  most  beloved  friend,  whose  memoirs  I 
liave  now  concluded  ;  and  was  mentioning,  in  the  course  of  my 
narration,  the  tragical  consequences,  Avhicli  the  unnatural  rebel- 
lion, by  which  he  fell,  had  drawn  along  with  it,  and  the  many 
other  valuable  persons,  of  which  it  had  also  deprived  lis  ;  I 
could  not  but  particularly  reflect  on  the  awful  catastrnphe  of 
.Sir  Robert  Munro,  and  his  two  brothers,  the  Captain,  and  the 
Doctor  ;  who  all,  within  the  compass  of  eight  months,  and  in 
less  than  twelve  after  the  death  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  (with 
•whom  they  were  all  ac(juainted,  and  to  whom  they  were  allied 
in  the  bonds  of  a  virtuous  and  honourable  friendship,)  fell  a  sa- 
crifice to  the  rage  and  cruelty  of  the  same  savage  destrovers. — 
I  was  desirous  of  interweaving  so  remarkable  a  piece  of  history, 
with  a  'subject,  to  which  it  was,  alas  !  so  nearly  connected  : 
And  therefore  I  applied  myself  to  a  person  of  high  rank  most 
nearly  related  to  them,  on  whose  information  I  was  sure  I  might 
entirely  depend  ;  inlreating  the  favour  of  such  an  account  of 
these  three  excellent  brothers,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  their 
death,  as  I  might  safely  and  properly  offer  to  the  view  of  the 
public. 

This  honourable  person  referred  me  to  a  gentleman,  well 
acquainted  with  the  lilstory  of  the  family  of  the  Munroes  of 
Fowlis,  and  possessed  of  a  distinct  historical  account  of  it,  taken 
from  the  annals,  which  have  been  kept  of  that  family  for  many 
ages  past,  and  from  the  old  writs,  charters,  and  other  authentic 
deeds  belonging  to  it,  which  are  the  vouchers  of  these  annals. 

This  gentleman  was  pleased  to  favour  me  with  a  pretty 
large  historical  account  of  his  family,  beginning  it  much  higher, 
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and  carrying  it  through  a  much  wiilcr  extent,  than  I  could  have 
expected  from  the  piuticuhir  view,  ivith  which  I  first  requested 
intbrnicition.  1  next  obtained  instructions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject from  a  gentleman  at  London  1  was  then  furnished  with 

a  particular  rehition  from  another  gentleman,  a  pious  minister 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  with  whom  T  have  the  happiness  of 
being  Avell  acquainted.  And  as  all  these  are  persons  of  suoh  a 
character,  that  none,  who  know  them,  can  question  the  veracity 
and  testimony  of  each,  so  they  were  each  of  them  happy  in  a 
most  intimate  acquaintance  Avith  all  the  three  brothers,  after 

whom  I  enquired.  And  last  of  ail,  I  received  from  a  fourth 

gentleman,  an  historical  account  of  this  family  from  the  most 
early  times  ;  which,  by  the  date  it  bea^s,  was  compiled  a  great 
inanv  years  ago,  and  which,  it  seems,  was  intended  to  have  been 
published  in  an  historical  account  of  some  of  the  ancient  fami- 
lies of  Scotland  ;  which  work  became  abortive  through  the 
death  of  the  author. 

When  I  compared  these  several  accounts,  as  I  received 
them  from  time  to  time,  it  gave  mc  great  satisfaction  to  find 
them  all  agree,  and  tally  so  exactly,  in  their  accounts  of  this 

family,  and  of  the  three  excellent  brothers  last  deceased.  

On  an  attentive  perusal  of  these  informations,  I  found  they 
contained,  what  was  too  curious  and  important  to  be  lost,  and 
yet  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  the  memoirs  of  Colonel  Gardiner, 
■without  breaking  the  unity  of  design  in  a  manner,  that  would  have 

proved  inconvenient.  1  concluded  therefore,  that  (especially 

as  those  memoirs  were  finished,  before  some  of  these  papers 
came  to  my  hands,)  it  would  be  best  to  present  it  to  the  world 
in  a  distinct  piece,  connected  by  way  of  appendix  to  the  former. 
And  I  feel  a  most  sensible  pleasure  in  the  addition,  I  am  hereby 
making  to  the  work  ;  as  it  is  paying  some  little  debt  of  grati- 
'tude  to  the  illustrious  dead  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  doing  a  just 
honour  to  the  surviving  branches  of  a  family,  from  whence  so 
many  heroes,  have  sprung,  and  of  wliich  there  are  still,  tiiough 
after  much  sad  desolation  made  in  it,  most  worthy  remains. 
And  I  hope,  that  it  may  not  only  entertain  my  readers  with 
some  remarkable  facts  worthy  of  commemoration,  but  excite  in 
their  breasts  something  of  the  same  generous  spirit,  to  which 
nothing  can  more  powerfully  instigate  the  mind,  than  the  view 
of  such  glorious  examples. 

Tlie  family  of  the  Mnnroes  of  Fowlis  is  among  the  most 
ancient  and  honourable  families  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  has 
generally  been  remarkable  for  a  brave,  martial,  and  heroic 
i-pirit.    It  is  mentioned  by  Buchanan  with  a  memorable  testi- 
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mony*,  when  after  speakinpj  of  the  difficulties,  in  which  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  involved  at  Inverness,  he  adds,  "  That  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  their  sovereign's  danger,  a  great  number 
of  the  ancient  Scots  poured  in  around  her,  especialiy  the  Erasers 
and  Manroes  ;  which,  says  he,  were  esteemed  among  tlie  most 
valiant  of  the  clans  inhabiting  those  countries."  And,  how  well 
the  latter  have  ever  since  continued  to  deserve  that  character, 
the  following  memoirs,  brief  as  they  are,  may  in  some  degree 
shew. 

The  Munroes  of  Fowlis  have,  in  every  one  of  their  genera- 
tions, been  intermarried  with  many  of  the  best  famihes  of  no- 
bility and  gentry  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  And  it  is  yet  more 
for  their  honour,  that  they  were  among  the  first  in  those  parts, 
that  embraced  the  reformation,  and  have  ever  since  been  zealous 
asserters  of  it.  And  many  of  them  have  not  only  given  great 
countenance  and  encouragement  to  the  ministers  of  tlie  gospel 
in  the  parishes  under  their  influence,  in  consequence  of  which,  a 
great  harvest  of  most  eminent  Christians  hath  been  produced 
there ;  but  also  have  themselves  been  signal  examples  of  true 
piety,  and  a  behaviour  in  all  its  branches  most  ornamental  to  a 

Christian  profession.  1  fear,  there  have  been  few  famihes,  to 

which  such  a  character  can  be  universally  applied  :  But  it  is 
certain,  that  so  far  as  it  is  the  case,  it  is  the  most  illustrious  of 
all  hereditary  honours  ;  and  therefore  seems  to  have  been  men- 
tioned with  the  utmost  propriety  by  my  several  correspondents 
in  this  connection. 

According  to  Buchanan,  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  about  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  England, 
when  Malcolm  II.  of  that  name.  King  of  Scots,  first  distributed, 
or  as  it  is  expressed, /ezi-ei/  out  or  fce-td,  the  lands  of  Scotland 
to  the  great  families  thereof,  on  account  of  their  eminent  services 
in  his  many  battles  with  the  Danes,  until  he  forced  them  quite 
out  of  his  kingdom.  And  according  to  tradition,  it  was  on  that 
occasion,- that  the  country  betwixt  the  borough  of  Dingwall  and 
the  water  of  Alness,  in  the  shire  of  Ross,  was  given  to  Donald 
Munro  ;  and  which  is  thereiore  to  this  day  called  Ferrindonald, 
that  is,  Donald's  Land.  And  part  of  these  lands  were  afterwards 
by  the  king  erected  into  a  baron}',  called  the  Barony  of  Fowlis. 

I  shall  not  follow  the  annals  of  this  family  so  far,  as  to  enter- 
tain the  public  with  a  detail  of  the  barons  of  Fowlis  in  their 

*  Audito  principis  pei  iciilo,  magna  ])risnonim  Scotonim  multitiido  affiiit,  im- 
primis Fraserii  et  Alunroii,  liominiim  furtissimorum  in  illis  geiitibus  familia'.  Bucliau. 
Jlist.  Lib.  xvii.  p,  #31 «. 
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several  generations  through  these  early  ages ;  but  shall  begin 
my  particular  narnttion  ot"  theui,  only  fiom  the  time  they  be- 
came protestants,  w  hen  their  brave  behaviour  and  exanii)le  will 
afford  us  more  iiistruciion,  and  the  facts  concerning  them  may' 
be  depended  on  ^\  ilU  more  certainty.  And  therefore  I  shall 
only  before  that  time  observe. 

That  George  IX.  Baron*  of  Fowlis,  (in  a  direct  hneal 
descent  from  the  above  Donald,  the  first  Baron,)  uas  slain  at  the 
memorable  battle  of  Bannock-burn,  fought  by  King  Robert 
Bruce  of  Scotland,  against  PIdward  II.  ot  England,  in  the  year 

1 3 1 4.  George  X.  Baron  of  f  owlis,  and  son  of  the  former, 

Avas  also  slain  with  a  great  many  of  his  name  at  the  battle 
of  Halydon-Hill,  near  Berwick ;  in  which  battle  the  Scots 
■were  defeated  by  the  English,  and  a  great  number  of  them 
killed,  on  the  22d  of  July,  A.  D.  1333  Robert  Monro, 

XVII.  Baron  of  Fowlis,  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  near 
Edinburgh,  Avith  many  of  his  name;  where  the  Scots  wtre 
again  defeated  by  the  English,  and  a  great  number  of  them 
killed,  A.  D.  1517.  1  mention  the  fall  of  these  three  gentle- 
men with  their  friends  and  followers,  fighting  valiantly  in  the 
cause  of  their  country,  as  illustrating  the  valour  and  bravery 
of  this  family  in  their  difi'erent  generations,  and  shewing,  how 
justly  they  merited  the  character  which  Buchanan  gives  them 
in  the  place  before  cited.  How  long  this  brave  spirit  has  con- 
tinued, as  it  were,  hereditary  to  them,  w  ill  appear  from  what 
follows. 

The  first  protestant  of  this  family  was  Robert  Munro,  the 

XVIII.  Baron  of  Fowlis,  son  to  Robert  last  mentioned,  and  the 
same,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  upon 
the  occasion  before  cited,  A.  D.  1.562.  He  embraced  the  pro- 
testant religion  quickly  after ;  and  being  a  wise  and  a  good 
man,  he  left  an  opulent  estate  to  the  family,  and  died  A.  D. 
1538.  He  was  suceeded  by  his  son  Robert  Munro,  XIX. 

*  It  is  tobe  obsciTcd,  1st,  Tliat  baroii  in  Scotland  does  not  import  nobility, 
as  it  docs  nott'  in  England  :  For  at  the  time  the  lands  of  Scotland  were  divided  as 
above,  there  were  then  no  nobility  in  that  nation  ;  but  the  great  families  had  their 
estates  erected  into  baronies,  with  a  jurisdiction  over  all  the  vassals,  tenants,  and 
possessors  thereof ;  whicii  was  the  origin  and  support  of  the  clans  in  Scotland,  these 
being  tlie  only  military  force  in  that  kingdom,  until,  upon  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns  in  the  person  of  King  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  regular  troops  were  introduced 
into  that  kingdom. — To  this  I  would  add,  2dly,  That  the  annals  of  this  family  con- 
tain a  genealogical  account  of  all  the  IJarons  of  Fou  lis,  froni  the  above  Donald 
Munro  to  this  present  time.  Several  of  these  can  only  be  transmitted  to  us  b,y 
tradition :  Kiit  as  to  those  whom  I  have  mentioned,  then;  is  full  evidence  of  the  facts 
concerning  them  from  the  old  writs,  charters,  and  deeds  in  tlic  family  of  Fowlis ; 
and  even  several  otlieis  of  thcin,  whom  1  have  not  mentioned,  arc  taken  notice  of  in 
these  old  writs. 
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Baron  of  Fowriy,  who  die^-th^  sYime  rfiar  with  his  father.  ■ 

The  next  to  hrm  .  was  his- brother,  Hector  Munro,  XX.  Baron 
of  Fo^vJis,  who  di^d  A.  D.  1603.-— ^Robert  Munro,  his  son, 
succeeded  him^  the  XXI.  Baron  of  Fowlis,  who.  flourished  when 
Gustavas  Adolphus,  that  justly  celebrated  King  of  Sweden^ 
whose  religion  and  valour  were  so  distinguished  among  his 
many  religious  and  valiant  cotemporanes,  was  engaged  in  a 
protestant  war  against  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  11.  in  defence  of 
the  civil  as  well  as  sacred  liberties  of  Gecnaany.  The  ge- 
nerous heart  of  this  Avorthy  gentleman  was  so  struck  with  a 
regard  to  the  common  cause,  in  which  he  himself  had  no  con- 
cern, but  what  piety  and  virtue  gave  him,  that  he  joined  Gustavus 
ivith  a  very  great  number  of  bis  friends,  who  bore  his  own  name. 
Many  of  them  gained  great  reputation  in  this  war;  and  that  of 
Robert  their  leader  was  so  eminent,  that  he  was  made  Colonel  of 
two  regiments  at  the  same  time,  the  one  of  horse,  and  the  other 
of  foot,  in  that  service ;  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  Avith  so 
much  fidelity  and  zeal,  that  he  died  of  the  wounds  which  he 
received  in  crossing  the  Danube,  and  was  buried  at  Ulm,  in  the 
month  of  iNIarch,  1633. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Hector  Munro,  XXII.  Baron  of 
Fowlis,  the  next  inale  heir  of  the  familv,  *  who  was  also  Colonel 
of  a  regiment  in  the  same  service  ;  and  upon  his  coming  over  to 
Britain,  was  created  a  baronet  in  June,  1633.  Returning  after- 
wards to  Germany,  he  died  at  Hamburgh,  in  April,  1635.  • 

His  son.  Sir  Hector  Munro,  was  XXIII.  Baron  of  Fowlis,  who 
died  without  issue  in  the  year  1651,  at  seventeen  years  of  ij.ge. 
Sir  Robert  Munro,  XXIV.  Baron  of  Fowlis,  succeeded  as  the 
nearest  male  heir,  being  grandson  to  George  Munro  of  Obsdale, 
vho  was  third  son  to  Robert  Munro,  the  XVIII.  Baron  of  Fowli-s. 

My  information  imports,  that  in  the  before-mentioned 
annals  of  this  family,  there  is  a  well  attested  list  of  officers,,  of 
which  I  have  a  copy  in  the  memorial  last  sent  me,  wherein  there 
are  three  Generals,  eight  Colonels,  five  Lieutenant  Colonels, 
eleven  Majors,  and  above  tliirty  Captains,  all  of  the  name  of 
Munro  ;  besides  a  great  number  of  subalterns.  Most  of  these 
were  in  that  religious  war  under  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphqs ; 
and  some  of  the  descendants  of  this  faroily  are  at  this  day  in  the 
possession  of  considerable  military  commands  in  Sweden,  and 
various  parts  of  Germany. 

*  It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  Scotland,  and  is  so  still  among  ancient  famiV 
lies,  to  entail  tlie  succession  of  their  family  estate  to  tiic  nciirest  male  relation  of  tlio 
deceased,  passing  by  the  females,  thereby  to  preserve  their  estate  in  their  ownjiaific 
and  family. 
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General  Robert  Munro  (who  was  uncle  to  Sir  Robert,  the 
XXIV.  Baron  of  Fowlis,  published  in  the  year  1644,  an  ac- 
count of  this  religious  war  under  Gustavus  Adolpluis,  in  a  folio 
volume,  intitled,  "  Military  Discipline  learned  from  the  valiant 
Swede  :"  A  book,  of  which,  though  I  never  happened  to  see  it, 
I  have  heard  a  high  character.  I  am  informed,  that  it  contains 
an  exact  journal  of  that  expedition  into  Germany  for  the  relief 
of  the  distressed  protestants;  and,  it  is  said,  to' be  filled  with 
most  excellent  observations  on  military  aftairs,  delivered  in  a 
strain  of  piety,  which  seems  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  its  brave 
and  worthy  author.  And,  indeed,  by  what  I  have  heard  of  that 
instructive  history,  it  is  hard  to  say,  when  tliere  has  been,  even 
in  the  Christian  world,  so  religious  and  so  well  disciplined  an 
army,  as  this;  at  the  head  of  which,  a  mysterious  Providence 
permitted  that  royal  hero  and  martyr,  the  great  Gustavus,  to 
fall.  Would  to  God,  the  time  might  at  length  come,  when  our 
commanders  shall  take  their  lessons  from  it ;  at  least,  so  far,  as 
to  learn  from  the  example  of  some  of  the  bravest  and  greatest 
of  men,  to  maintain  in  the  military  bodies  under  their  command, 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  and  particularly,  that  reve- 
rence for  his  name,  and  for  his  day,  which  was  there  so  beauti- 
fully and  gloriously  conspicuous ! 

This  worthy  General,  in  the  year  1641,  was  appointed 
by  King  Charles  I.  Major  General  of  the  Scotch  forces,  that 
were  sent  to  Ireland  to  suppress  the  infamous  and  destructive 
rebellion  there.  It  is  not  my  business  here  to  insist  on  those 
unhappy  circumstances,  which  so  long  retarded  their  march,  and 
so  greatly  obstructed  their  success.  I  find,  however,  that  he 
had  at  length  the  honour  to  be  in  the  number  of  those,  by  whom 
God  gave  blood  to  drink  to  those  miscreants,  who  had  rendered 
themselves  so  eminently  w-orthy  of  it  by  a  series  of  outrages, 
which  the  most  sangumar}'  and  detestable  faction  on  earth,  I 
mean  that  of  popery,  has  seldom  been  able  to  exceed.  For  in 
the  3'ear  1644,  this  ilhislrious  commander,  at  the  head  of 
14,000  of  the  Scotch  and  English  protestants,  fought  and  de- 
feated 22,000  of  the  Irish  in  Ulster,  killed  and  took  many 
thousands  of  them,  and  seized  on  a  great  quantity  of  cattle  and 
other  provisions,  of  which  the  protestants  Mere  then  in  great 
want. 

The  General  was  a  great  favourer  of  the  presbyterian  inte- 
rest, and  among  the  first  who  established  it  in  Ireland.  He  sato 
In  their  presbyteries  and  synods  ;  and  adhered  to  the  interest  of 
the  parliament,  till  he  apprehended  they  were  carrying  matters  to 
an  excessive  height  agamst  the  King:  On  which  he  acct^ted  of 
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a  commission  from  liim,  and  acted  under  the  Duke  of  Ormond  ; 
to  which  he  was  persuaded  by  his  nephew  Sir  George  Munro,  of 
whom  afterwards,  who  had  always  adhered  to  the  interest  of 
Charles  I.  as  he  afterwards  did  to  that  of  Charles  II. 

In  the  year  1C45,  the  General  was  surprised  by  Colonel 
Monk,  before  he  could  draw  out  his  men  from  tlieir  quarters ; 
and  he  and  they  were  by  that  means  taken  prisoners :  But  he 
continued  not  long  in  their  hands;  for  death  came  and  set  him 
at  liberty  soon  after. 

It  is  worthy  of  our  notice  by  the  way,  that  in  the  year 
1644,  we  find  Monk  imprisoned  by  the  parliament,  for  having 
accepted  a  commission  from  the  king,  and  acted  in  consequence 
of  it,  though  before  that,  he  had  acted  by  commission  from  the 
parliament:  And  again,  in  the  year  1648,  we  find  him  fighting 
for  the  parliament,  against  the  king :  And  his  surprising  and 
taking  General  Munro,  was  the  first  thing  that  brougiit  him  into 
favour  with  the  parliament.  For  in  that  reeling  time  we  find 
men  of  a  much  better  character  than  Monk,  changing  sides 
again  and  again,  as  they  apprehended  the  one  party  or  the 
other  to  be  in  the  right,  from  the  many  different  demands, 
refusals,  and  concessions,  wliich  then  happened  between  them. 

The  General  was  succeeded  in  hiscommafld  by  Sir  George 
Munro,  brother  to  the  last  mentioned  Sir  Robert,  and  both  of 
them  nephews  to  General  Robert  by  his  brother  Colonei  John 
Munro,  of  Obsdale,  in  the  Swedish  service :  Sir  George  was 
also  bred  in  that  service  with  his  uncle,  and  afterwards  served 
with  him  in  Ireland  ;  where  he  arrived  to  the  rank  of  a  Colonel. 
He  was  made  Major-General  by  King  Charles  II.  and  had  a 
body  of  forces  under  his  command  at  Kendal,  when  James 
Duke  of  Hamilton  was  defeated  by  Cromwell  at  Lancaster, 
A.  D.  1648.  Upon  this  defeat.  Sir  George  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  defeated  the  Karl  of  Argyle:  And  afterwards,  his 
forces  being  disbanded  by  order  of  the  states  of  Scotland,  he 
went  to  Holland,  and  joined  King  Charles  II.  After  whose 
restoration  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Gencral,  and  commander 
in  chief  in  Scotland, 

Sir  John  Munro,  XXV.  Baron  of  Fowlis,  succeeded  his 
father  Sir  Robert,  A.  D.  16G8.  He  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  estates  of  Scotland  at  the  revolution,  and  a  very 
zealous  promoter  of  that  happy  event.  He  was  no  less  strenuous 
in  asserting  presbytery  ;  and  on  that  account,  being  also  re- 
markable for  a  large  and  corpulent  stature,  he  was  nick-named 
the  presbyterian  mortar-piece.  His  eminent  piety  and  zeal  had 
exposed  Lim  to  great  sulierings  in  ihc  cause  of  religion,  in  those 
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unliappy  and  infamous  days,  when  the  best  friends  to  their, 
country  were  treated  as  tlie  worst  enemies  to  the  government } 
and  when  to  be  conscientioush'  solic-itous  to  depart  from  evily 
niadc  so  many  thousands  a  prey.  Sir  John  sutiered  greatly^ 
amoiif^  manv  others,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  ;  Mis 
person  was  doomed  to  lon^r  imprisonment,  for  no  pretended 
cause,  but  what  was  found  accainst  him  in  tlic  matters  of  his 
God  :  And  his  estate,  which  before  was  considerable,  was 
harrassed  by  severe  fines  and  confiscations  ;  w^hich  reduced  it  to 
a  diminution,  much  more  honourable  indeed  than  any  aug- 
mentation could  have  been,  but  from  which  it  has  not  reco- 
vered  even  to  this  day.  ile  died  A.  D.  1696,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son. 

Sir  Robert  !\Iunro,  XXVI.  Baron  of  Fowlis,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  Avas  also  a  pious  and  benevolent  man,  and  for  some 
time  a  captain:  But  it  pleased  God  early  to  deprive  him  of  his 
sight,  and  to  continue  him  in  that  condition  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his -life.  Under  this  calamity,  he  calmly  submitted 
himself  to  that  God,  who  can  slicd  abroad  a  far  more  cheerinor 
light  on  the  soul,  than  these  bodily  eyes  can  admit.  Provi- 
dence was  pleased  to  bless  him  with  children,  in  whom  he  could 
not  but  find  the 'highest  satisfaction;  and  whose  amiable  cha- 
racters, in  general,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  tenderness  and 
respect,  with  which  they  would  treat  so  worthy  a  parent,  under 
a  distressing  calamity,  which  would  naturally  move  compassion 
even  in  strangers.  There  were  four  of  them,  who  all  reached 
maturity  of  age,  and  were  the  heirs  of  many  blessings,  though 
Providence  suffered  three  of  them  to  fall  almost  at  once,  by 
most  unjust  and  barbarous  hands ;  Sir  Robert,  Captain  George 
Munro,  and  the  Doctor,  Avhose  christian  name  Avas  Duncan: 
Their  only  sister,  married  to  Mr.  Gordon  of  Ardocb,  still 
survives ;  an  example  of  profound  submission  and  fortitude, 
mingled  with  tlie  most  tender  sensibility  of  temper. 

Sir  Robert  Munro,  XXVII.  Baron  of  Fowlis,  succeeded  his 
father,  A.  D.  I72y.  He  went  early  from  the  university  to  the 
camp,  where  he  served  seven  years  in  Flanders ;  being  some 
time  Captain  in  the  royal  Scots,  before  that  fatal  cessation  of 
arms,  A.  D.  ni2;  as  his  Jate  Majesty,  with  so  much  pro- 
priety, publicly  called  it,  to  which  therefore  I  shall  not  presume 
to  give,  either  a  milder,  or  a  severer  name.  It  was  here,  that 
Sir  Robert  contracted  that  acquaintance  and  strict  friendship 
with  good  Colonel  Gardiner,  which  ran  through  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  and  of  which  each  was  so  worthy.  On  Sir 
Robert's  return  from  Fiander'^.  be  was  reduced,  on  account  of 
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fcis  inflexible  opposition  in  parliament,  of  which  he  was  then  a 
member,  to  the  measures,  which  the  ministry  were  then  taking 
to  subvert  the  succession  in  the  present  royal  family,  and  with 
it,  no  doubt,  the  protestant  religion,  of  which  that  familj'^  was, 
and  is,  under  God,  the  firmest  barrier. 

My  correspondent  observes  concerning  Sir  Robert,  '*  That 
he  was  nofed  for  the  countenance,  he  gave  to  divine  worship, 
both  in  public  and  his  family,  and  for  the  regard,  which  he 
always  expressed  to  the  word  of  God,  and  its  ministers  and 
then  adds,  "  That  he  was  sincere  in  his  friendship,  and  full  of 
compassion  even  to  the  meanest  of  those  around  him  :  And  that 
he  was  remarkable  above  most,  for  his  activity  in  the  discharge 
of  any  office  of  friendship,  where  he  had  professed  it,  and  for 
his  great  exactness  in  the  performance  of  his  promises," 

His  military  services  are  particularly  worthy  of  being  men- 
tioned here.  In  tlie  year  J 71 5,  He  with  his  clan,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  kept  the  Earl  of  Seaforth  with 
3000  men  under  his  command,  from  joining  the  rebel  camp  at 
Perth,  for  near  two  montiis  ;  and  thereby  prevented  the  Earl  of 
Marr  from  crossing  the  Forth,  till  tne  Duke  of  Argyle  bad 
gathered  strength  sufficient  to  oppose  him.  In  consequence  of 
this.  Sir  Robert  exposed  his  own  country  to  the  fiercest  resent- 
ments of  the  rebels,  by  whom  it  was  plundered  and  destroyed; 
while  others,  who  yet  pretended  to  be  friends  to  the  government, 
saved  themselves  and  their  lands  by  capitulations  with  the 
enemy^  Being  then  made  Governor  of  Inverness,  Sir  Robert 
kept  400  of  his  name  there,  during  the  .  rest  of  that  rebellion, 
regularly  paid  and  regimented :  And  these,  together  with  some 
other  clans,  well-aflected  to  the  interest  of  the  present  royal 
family,  kept  possession  of  that  important  pass;  whereby  the 
rebels  were  hindered  from  making  a  stand  there,  when  they  were 
dislodged  from  i-*erth  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 

V  He  was,  in  the  year  1716,  made  a  commissioner  of  enquiry 
into  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  rebels  ;  in  which  he  strenuously 
exerted  himself,  in  procuring  a  number  of  parishes  to  be  erected 
through  the  rebel  countries,  and  provided  with  suitable  stipends 
out  of  the  confiscated  lands  ;  whereby  the  gospel  was  preached 
in  places,  where  it  had  not  been  preached  since  the  reformation  : 
So  that  some  new  presbyteries  were  formed,  in  countries,  where 
the  discipline  and  worship  of  protestant  churches  had  before,  no 
footing.  And  such  was  the  compassion  and  humanity,  which 
attempered  his  high  courage,  that,  by  his  interest  with  tl)e 
government,  he  did  eminent  service  to  the  unfortunate  widows 
and  children  of  such,  as  had  to  the  ruin  of  their  families  been 
engaged  in  the  rebellion. 
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Sir  Robert  was  thirty  years  member  of  parliament  bv  his 
family  iiilerest ;  during  vliich  time,  he  always  maintained  the 
liruK  st  iittachment  to  the  service  of  his  ma)esty  and  his  royal 
father,  and  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  country.  His 
fidelity  and  zeal  for  these  did  not  need  to  be  purchased^  soli- 
cited, or  quickened,  by  personal  favours  :  It  continued  through 
all  tills  period  unsluiken  and  active,  though  from  the  ending  of 
his  commission  of  enquiry  in  1724»  till  the  year  1740,  he  had 
no  post  under  the  government.  He  then  found,  the  nation 
Avas  to  be  involved  in  a  foreign  war,  the  necessity  of  which  was 
generally  apprehended  and  acknowledged:  And  therefore, 
though  his  friends  thought  his  merit  and  experience  might  have 
pretended  to  something  more,  as  he  had  been  in  the  rank  of  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel  25  years,  his  heart  was  too  generous,  and 
too  warm,  not  to  accept  of  the  same  commission,  which  was 
then  given  him  in  tlu*  highland  regiment.  Tiiis  regiment,  when 
first  formed  out  of  independent  highland  companies,  was  under 
the  command  of  the  Karl  of  Crawford  as  its  Colonel,  who,  all 
the  while  he  stood  in  that  relation  to  it,  was  abroad,  confined 
by  the  wounds,  he  had  received  as  a  volunteer  against  the 
Turks.  During  this  time  Sir  Robert  Munro  was  his  lordship's 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Before  it  went  to  Flanders,  Lord  Semple 
was  its  Colonel  ;  but  he  also  being  generally  absent,  and  Sir 
Robert  an  old  experienced  Officer,  the  regiment  during  the 
war  was  left  under  his  care;  and  the  manner,  in  which  lie  mo- 
delled and  conducted  it,  will  remain  in  many  respects  an  im- 
mortal honour  to  his  name. 

It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  a  regiment,  composed  of 
Highlanders,  who  are  generallv  used  to  so  rapacious  a  life 
at  home,  should  yet  by  discipline,  have  been  brought  to 
so  good  a  behaviour,  as  that  they  should  be  judged  the  most 
trusty  guards  of  property ;  and  that,  when  the  people  in 
Flanders  were  allowed  a  protection  for  their  goods,  they  should 
cliuse  to  have  some  of  this  regiment,  among  others  of  the 
British  soldiers,  appointed  to  protect  them.  This  may  indeed 
seem  hardly  credible  :*  Yet  my  informer  assures  me,  that  he 
had  it  from  an  officer  of  their  own,  of  unquestionable  credit; 

*  A  veiy  worthy  poison,  to  whose  inspection  this  appendix  has  been  coin- 
r.iittetl  since  it  was  fiuislicd,  ob.scrvei  lierc,  thatUiough  the  Hislilandeis  are  inucli 
addicted  to  depredations  on  their  neighbours,  yet  the  very  actors  even  in  them  arc 
generally  as  faiHiful  to  their  trust,  as  any  set  of  people  whatever  :  And  tliat,  if  Iiis 
Olficcr  shews  but  any  degree  of  civility  and  kindness  to  one  of  these  people,  the  fear 
of  disobligina  him  has  a  greater  influence,  than  tliat  of  stripes  generally  has  on  otliers 
of  the  couiiniin  people.  This  remark  I  thought  proper  to  insert  here,  that  the  rcprc- 
s<iut4itiun  of  this  alfair  mig!;t  be  as  impartial  us  possible. 
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who  added  further,  that  it  was  but  seldom  he  had  observed  a 
man  among  them  drunk,  and  as  seldom  heard  an}'  of  them 
swear.  This  is  very  agreeable  to  the  high  character,  which  I 
heard  of  this  regiment,  from  an  English  gentleman  then  in 
Flanders,  whose  veracity  is  undoubted,  and  who  cannot,  lariV 
sure,  be  suspected  of  any  prejudice  here.  And  among  Sir 
Robert's  papers,  there  is  still  existing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
tlie  elector  palatine  to  his  envov  at  London,  desiring  him  to 
tirank  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  in  his  name,  for  the  excel- 
lent behaviour  of  the  Highland  regiment,  while  they  were  in 
liis  territories,  "  which"  as  he  says  expressly,  "  was  owing  to 
the  care  of  Sir  Kobert  INIunro,  their  Lieutenant-Colonel;  for 
whose  sake,  he  adds,  he  should  always  pay  a  regard  to  a  Scotch- 
man for  the  future." 

I  the  rather  mention  these  particulars,  not  only  as  they  do 
an  honour  to  Sir  Robert,  and  his  worthy  brother,  through 
whose  interest,  and  that  of  the  other  officers,  with  the  private 
men,  this  great  reformation  was  effected;  but  likewise  as 
they  seem  to  shew  in  a  very  convincing  manner,  of  how  great 
importance  it  is,  that  some  methods  be  seriously  thought  of, 
for  breaking  the  other  uncultivated  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
into  useful  men,  by  bringing  them,  at  once,  under  the  pro- 
tection and  discipline  of  the  laws,  and  inforcing  their  obedience 
to  them,  by  teaching  them  the  principles  of  rehgion,  and  the 
arts  of  peace  and  commerce.  This  is  a  happy  effect,  Avhich 
niethinks  we  may  naturally  hope  for  from  the  late  rebellion, 
pernicious  as  it  has  in  many  respects  been ;  considering,  how 
much  it  has  reduced  them  to  the  power  of  the  government,  and 
how  justl}'  obnoxious  it  has  made  the  chiefs  of  many  fierce  and 
barbarous  clans. 

According  to  my  best  information,  from  persons  who  arc 
most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  affairs  in  the  north,  the  two 
great  springs  of  rebellion  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  these 
Highland  countries,  are,  their  idleness,  and  their  ignorance.— 
The  former  subjects  them  to  a  slavish  dcpendance  on  their 
masters,  and  is  also  the  cause  of  their  being  so  addicted  to 
stealing  :  And  the  latter  makes  them  a  prey  to  popish  priests 
and  missionaries  from  Rome,  who  are  constantly  and  in  great 
numbers  trafficing  among  them.  It  has  been  very  justly  re- 
marked, that  the  success,  the}'  have  in  seducing  these  poor 
ignorant  people,  is  occasioned,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  vast 
extent  of  parishes  in  those  Highland  countries  ;  some  of  them 
being  betwixt  30  and  40  miles  in  length,  and  20  and  '?0  in 
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breadth,  full  of  great  mountains,  rapid  rivers,  and  ami!?  of  the 
sea ;  and  those  parislies,  ^vllich  are  more  moderate  in  their  ex- 
tent, are  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  10  or  12  in  breadth: 
And  it  is  every  where  to  b^  observed  through  these  parishes, 
that  around  the  place  of  the  minister's  residenee,  the  inhabitants 
are  almost  all  protestants  ;  but  in  thecorners,  ivhich  are  remote 
from  his  residence,  they  are  generally  all  papists. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  these  poor  people  can  only  be  cured 
of  idleness,  by  teaching  them  mainifactures,  to  which  they  arc 
■wholly  strangers : — And  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  how  they  can  be  res- 
cued from  popish  ignorance,  until  there  arc  several  new  parishes 
erected  in  those  extensive  countries.  It  would  ill  become  me 
to  pretend  to  direct  the  government  of  Britain  on  such  an  oc- 
casion ;  but  I  know  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  persons  in  those 
parts,  of  distinguished  wisdom  and  experience,  that  if  it  should 
be  thought  fit  to  employ  the  produce  of  the  estates  confiscated 
by  the  late  rebellion,  for  these  valuable  purposes,  this,  Avith  the 
thousand  pounds  of  his  Majesty's  royal  bounty  annually  be- 
stowed, would  go  a  good  way  towards  remedying  these 
two  great  evils,  with  their  train  of  miserable  consequences, 
Avhich  Me  have  of  late  so  deeply  felt.  And  who  would  not 
rejoice,  to  see  all  these  poor  people  sharing  with  us  fully  in  all 
the  privileges  and  advantages  of  Christians  and  of  Britons  ?  I 
pray  God  to  guide  and  prosper  every  scheme  for  this  purpose ! 
And  in  this  connection,  I  cannot  but  mention,  and  recommend 
the  society  for  propagating  the  knowledge  of  religion,  and, 
Avith  it,  the  principles  of  lo^'alt}',  in  these  Highlantl  countries  ; 
a  design,  in  which  so  many  worthy  persons,  both  in  the 
northern  and  southern  jiarts  of  our  island,  are  incorporated  : 
But  their  stock  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  purposes  here  men- 
tioned ;  and  by  their  constitution,  they  are  confined  to  the 
support  of  schools,  which  are  indeed  going  on  with  great  success, 
as  far  as  the  revenue  will  allow  them. 

But  to  return  from  this  natural,  and  therefore,  I  hope, 
very  pardonable,  digression :  The  behaviour  of  Sir  Robert 
IVIunro,  and  this  regiment,  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  was  heard 
through  all  Britain.  He  had  obtained  leave  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  allow  them  their  own  way  of 
fighting.  They  were  early  in  the  field,  and  were  ordered  to 
attack  the  main  battery  of  the  French,  at  the  village,  from  Avhich 
the  battle  derives  its  name ;  which  they  did,  and  drove  the 
enemy  from  it :  But  finding  the  body  of  the  French  forces 
deeply  intrenched  behind  the  battery,  they  did  not  give  over 
the  charge,  but  bravely  drew  up  to  attack  them.    Sir  Robert, 
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according  to  the  usage  of  bis  countrymen,  ordered  the  'n4ioIe 
regiment  to  clap  to  the  ground  on  receiving  the  French  fire ; 
and  instantly,  as  soon  as  it  was  discharged,  they  sprung  up, 
and  coming  close  to  the  enemy,  poured  in  their  shot  upon  them, 
to  the  certain  destruction  of  multitudes,  and  drove  them  preci- 
pitately through  their  own  lines  :  Then  retreating,  they  drew 
up  again,  and  attacked  them  a  second  time  after  the  same 
manner.  These  attacks  they  repeated  several  times  tliat  day,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  whole  army. 

Sir  Kobert  v/as  every  where  with  his  regiment,  notwith- 
standing his  great  corjjulency ;  and  when  in  the  trenches,  he 
was  hauled  out  again  by  the  legs  and  arms  by  his  own  men. 
And  it  is  observable,  that  when  he  commanded  the  whole  regi- 
ment to  clap  to  the  ground,  he  himself  alone,  with  the  colours 
behind  him,  stood  upright,  receiving  the  whole  fire  of  the 
enemy;  and  this,  because,  as  he  said,  though  he  could  easily 
lie  down,  his  great  bulk  would  not  suffer  him  to  rise  so  quickly. 

His  preservation  that  day  was  the  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment, not  only  of  the  whole  army,  but  of  all  that  heard  the 
particulars  of  the  action:  And  my  information  relates,  that  a. 
most  eminent  j>erson  in  the  army  was  heard  to  say  upon 
the  occasion,  "  That  it  was  enough  to  convince  one  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  to  justify  what 
King  William  of  glorious  memory  had  been  used  to  say,  that 
every  bullet  has  its  billet,  or  its  particular  direction  and  com- 
mission, where  it  should  lodge."  It  is  added,  that  on  the 
retreat  of  our  army,  the  Highland  regiment  was  in  the  rear; 
and  a  great  body  of  the  French  horse  being  ordered  to  pursue. 
Sir  Robert  made  his  regiment  face  about,  and  give  them  a 
general  fire,  so  full  and  efi'ectual,  that  a  great  number  of  them 
being  brought  to  the  ground,  the  rest  wheeled  about  and  rode 

Eut  to  close  what  relates  to  Sir  Robert  Munro :  As  an 
acknowledgment  for  his  brave  services  at  Fontenoy,  as  well  as 
on  former  occasions,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  appoint  him  to 
succeed  General  Pousonby,  who  was  slain  there,  in  the  com- 
mand of  his  regiment ;  which  was  among  the  troops  that  arrived 
at  Newcastle,  during  the  rebellion,  and  made  a  part  of  General 
Wade's  army.  They  were  afterwaTrds  ordered  to  Scotland  ; 
and  being  upon  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  on  that 
fatal  day,  the  nth  of  January  1745-6,  they  shamefully  left 
their  brave  Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  with  five  or  six 
more  of  their  officers,  to  be  cut  in  pieces. 
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•Ry  the  account  which  the  rebels  tlicm!?clvcs  prive  of  Sir 
Robert,  he  defended  himself  against  six  of  thcni  with  his  half- 
pike,  and  killed  two  of  their  number  :  Upon  which,  a  seventh 
came  up,  and,  as  they  expressed  it,  ])oured  a  sliot  into  his 
belly,  which  broui^ht  him  immediately  to  the  ground.  In  this 
dreadful  moment,  in  tiie  midst  of  all  this  extremity,  his  brother 
Doctor  INTunro,  whom  the  warmest  instances  of  his  friends  could 
not  divert  from  cxjiosing  his  person  in  the  defence  of  his 
country,  and  who  was  near  at  hand,  ran  to  him  to  support 
him,  attended  by  his  servant  and  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment: 
But  they  were  all  murdered  on  the  spot,  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  by  those  cruel  men. 

Sir  Robert's  body  was  the  next  day  sought  ont ;  and  his 
face  was  so  cut  and  mangled  by  these  savages,  after  he  fell, 
that  it  could  scarce  be  known.  lie  was  found,  and  buried 
honourably  in  the'  church-yard  of  Falkirk  b}-  the  Macdonalds, 
who,  though  engaged  in  rebellion  against  their  lawful  sovereign, 
could  not  but  pay  some  public  regard  to  the  memory  of  so 
valiant  a  man  ;  the  principal  persons  among  the  rebels,  attend- 
ing him  all  the  Avay  to  the  grave. 

And  thus  fell  those  two  brave  brothers  ;  for  the  Doctor 
undoubtedly  deserves  that  title  with  Sir  Robert,  who,  though 
professing  the  peaceful  art  of  medicine,  adventured  himself 
amidst  the  most  visible  danger,  fired  with  love  to  his  illustrious 
brother  ;  and  attempting  in  vain  to  bring  him  some  aid  in  his 
last  extremities  amidst  armed  enemies,  expired  with  him,  no 
less  lamented  than  he,  by  all,  that  intimately  knew  him.  How 
just  that  lamentation  was,  will  appear  from  the  accounts,  which 
I  have  had  of  the  Doctor's  character  Trom  his  most  intimate 
friends,  which  I  here  subjoin. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  an  excellent  understanding,  and 
had  a  brightness  and  solidity  in  his  genius,  which  are  not  often 
united  ;  but  which,  when  they  concur,  do  greatly  illustrate 
each  other.  He  had  been  bred  up  in  the  study  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  which,  in  Scotland,  are  frequently  joined,  as  they 
have  so  great  an  afBuity.  He  had  a  large  stock  of  knowledge, 
not  only  in  his  own  profession,  but  in  most  parts  of  polite  lite- 
rature. But  these,  adds  my  correspondent,  I  hold  cheap,  when 
compared  to  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  His  greatest  study  Avas 
to  know  himself ;  and  I  verily  believe,  that,  since  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  there  has  not  appeared  a  more  upright 
person." 

He  spent  a  cfreat  many  years  in  the  East-Indies,  and  had 
most  accurately  and  diligently  enquired  into  the  manners,  cus- 
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toms,  arts  and  manufiictiires  of  the  natives,  and  into  the  produce 
and  commodities  of  the  country  :  So  that  he  was  much  more 
capable  of  giving  entertainment  to  persons  of  curiosity  in  sucli 
things,  than  travellers  commonly  are  ;  and  his  veracity  was 
such,  that  aH,  who  knew  him,  could  entirely  depend  upon 
whatever  he  reported,  as  on  his  own  knowledge.  To  all  these 
advantages  was  added,  a  memory  remarkably  tenacious  of  every 
circumstance,  with  which  he  charged  it  :  But  perhaps,  it  was 
a  loss  to  the  world  that  it  was  so,  as  it  hindered  him  from  com- 
mitting many  extraordinary  things  to  writing,  which  might  have 
afforded  improvement,  as  well  as  delight,  to  the  public. 

The  want  of  such  memoirs  from  so  able  an  hand  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  his  remarkable  modesty  did  not  permit 
him  to  talk  much  in  company.  One  might  spend  a  good  deal 
of  time  with  him,  without  perceiving,  by  any  hints  from  him, 
that  he  had  ever  been  out  of  Britain  :  But  when  his  friends 
seemed  desirous  of  information  on  any  of  those  topics,  as  they 
fell  i.n  his  way,  he  communicated  his  observations  upon  them 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  gave  thein  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion imaginable  ;  of  which,  some  remarkable  instances  happened 
at  tlie  houses  of  persons  of  very  considerable  rank,  who  paid 
hun  that  respect,  which  he  so  well  deserved. 

It  was  the  more  to  be  desired,  that  he  sliould  have  left 
behind  him  some  written  memoirs  of  his  own  remarks  and 
adventures,  as  he  was  a  most  attentive  observer  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  had  experienced  many  singular  instances  of  it. 
One  is  so  remarkable,  tliat  it  claims  a  place  here,  brief  as  these 
hints  must  necessarily  be  : — After  he  had  continued  eight  or  ten 
years  in  the  East-Indies,  he  Avas  shipwrecked  on  the  Malabarian 
coast,  as  he  was  on  his  passage  home  ;  he  saved  liis  hie  on  a 
plank,  but  lost  all  his  effects,  except  a  small  parcel  of  diamonds. 
This  ruinous  calamity,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn to  Fort  St.  George,  where  he  experienced,  far  bevond 
what  he  could  have  expected,  the  extraordinary  friendship  of 
several  English  gentlemen  of  that  settlement  ;  and  felt  the  solid 
effects  of  it,  as,  by  their  assistance,  he  acquired  much  more  in 
six  or  seven  years  following,  for  his  whole  stay  in  that  country 
was  about  sixteen  years,  than  he  had  lost  by  shipwreck.  And 
when  he  left  the  settlement,  he  had  all  sort  of  encouragement 
offered  him  to  induce  him  to  stay ;  but  his  health  and  other 
circumstances  obliged  him  to  return  home. 

This  return,  which  happened,  if  I  mistake  not,  about  the 
year  1726,  was  a  happy  Providence  to  many.  For  as  he  was 
remarkably  successful  in  both  the  branches  of  his  peculiar  pro- 
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fcssioii,  lie  took  great  pains  in  both  :  And  as  he  did  this  without 
fee  or  rewardj  ivhcn  he  Avas  satisfied,  the  circnmstances  of  the 
afflicted  needed  such  assistance,  he  was  an  instrument  of  saving 
many  limbs,  and  many  hves,  which  must  otherwise,  in  all  jiro- 
babilitv,  have  been  lost. 

To  this  account,  I  must  beg  leave  to  add,  what  another  of 
m}'^  correspondents  writes  to  mc  coucerning  the  Doctor  in  the 
following  words  :  '*  As  we  were  often  by  ourselves,  I  still  found 
him  inclined  to  turn  our  discourse  to  spiritual  subjects,  con- 
cerning God  and  religion,  the  offices  of  the  great  lledcemer, 
and  the  power  of  God's  Spirit  in  converting  and  sanctify  ing  the 
souls  of  men,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  through  Christ." 
T  transcribe  the  passage  tluis  particularly  concerning  this  pious 
physician,  as  I  esteem  it,  in  one  view,  a  peculiar  honour  to 
him,  and,  permit  me  to  say,  in  another,  to  tlie  profession  itself: 
Blessed  be  God,  that  though  it  is  so  rare  a  case,  yet  there  are 
those  of  that  learned  body,  who  are  not  as/iamed  of'  the  gospel 
of  Christ ;  but,  who  knowing  it  to  be  true  on  incontestible 
evidence,  and  having  felt  (what  one  would  imagine  every 
rational  creature  who  believes  it  to  be  true,  must  immediately 
sec),  its  infinite  importance,  have  steadily  determined  to  submit 
to  its  influence,  and  to  maintain  its  honours  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  scorn  and  derision  of  their  infidel  brethren  :  A  determina- 
tion, Avhich,  perhaps,  re(iuires  no  less  courage,  especially  in 
.some  tempers,  than  that  generous  instance  of  fraternal  love, 
■which  will  entail  lasting  glory  on  the  memory  of  Dr.  Munro. 

There  yet  remained  one  valiant  brother  of  this  famil}', 
wliom  Providence  reserved  for  a  few  months,  before  he  shared 
the  fate  of  the  other  two.  The  person  I  mean,  was  Captain 
George  Munro,  of  Culcairn,  esq.  of  whom  1  have  conceived  such 
an  idea  from  the  account  of  him,  which  has  been  put  into  my 
hands,  that  I  cannot  forbear  wishing,  the  world  were  blessed 
Avith  a  much  larger  narrative  of  his  life  and  character,  than  my 
instructions  will  furnish  out,  or  than  I  should  have  room  to  insert 
in  such  an  appendix  as  this.  IMuch  do  I  regret,  that  Providence 
never  favoured  me  with  an  o])portunity  of  being  personally  ac- 
quainted Avith  him  ;  especially  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
^vhat  my  friends  in  the  north  write,  that  he  had  the  like  disposi- 
tion towards  forming  a  friendship  with  me,  as  produced  so  cjuick 
a  growth  of  it  iii  the  breast  of  Coluuel  Gardiner ;  whom,  on  the 
Avhole,  ('apt.  INIunro  seems  to  have  resembled  almost  in  every 
pari  of  his  character,  taking  it  as  it  was,  since  that  happy  change, 
vhich  1  have  so  largely  described  in  the  foregoing  memoirs; 
But  what  was  wanting  in  my  personal  knowledge,  is  supplied 
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by  .i  large  and  animated  account  from  my  correspondents,  who 
had  the  heat  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  and  upon  whose  in- 
formation I  can  safely  depend. 

Ca])tain  George  Munro  was  the  second  brother  of  the 
family,  the  Doctor  being  the  youngest  son.  He,  like  the  other 
gentlemen,  had  the  advantages  of  a  very  hberal  education,  and 
soon  discovered  murks  of  a  good  genius,  -which  miglit  have 
qualified  liim  for  making  a  figure  under  any  character  in  the 
learned  world.  Besides  the  other  branches  of  literature,  com- 
mon to  all  the  professions,  he  acquired  a  stock  of  theological 
knowledge  ;  and  before  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a 
good  account  of  the  advance  and  decline  of  the  Christian  in- 
terest in  various  ages  and  countries ;  and  the  degrees  and  n)an- 
ncr,  by  w  hich  the  corruption  and  reformation  of  the  church  liad 
been  introduced,  estabhshed,  or  obstructed.  I  the  ratiier  men- 
tion this,  as  it  seems  to  be  an  accomplishment  of  great  im- 
portance; on  which  account,  I  much  wonder,  that  the  generality 
of  young  gentlemen  should  think  it  so  little  worth  attending  to  : 
And  I  wish  I  could  say,  that  all,  who  are  intended  for  the 
ministry,  were  so  careful  in  pursuing  it,  as  its  usefulness  and  its 
absolute  necessity  to  them  might  demand. 

But  his  taste  and  talents  particularly  kiv  for  a  military  life; 
and  in  the  year  1715,  he  behaved  himself  with  great  courao-e 
qnd  activity  during  the  whole  course  of  that  rebellion ;  and 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  rebels,  he  was  employed  in  reducing 
the  inhabitants  of  those  Highland  countries,  and  the  adjacent 
Isles,  to  a  submission  to  the  government. 

In  the  year  1719,  when  on  occasion  of  the  invasion  from 
Spain,  General  Wightman  with  the  troojxs  under  his  command, 
had  waited  long  at  Inverness  for  a  body  of  Highland  i\)eu  to 
conduct  the  troops  through  the  mountains  to  Glenshiel,  where 
the  Spaniards  and  rebels  were  encamped  ;  and  when  many  pro- 
mises of  such  assistance  made  to  the  General  had  failed,  Sir 
Robert  ]\Iunro  being  then  out  of  the  country,  his  brother  the 
Captain,  of  whom  we  now  speak,  assembled,  in  a  most  expedi- 
tious manner,  a  bod}'  of  the  Munro  clan,  and  marched  witli  the 
regular  troops  to  Glenshiel ;  where  they  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  gallantry  of  their  behaviour,  driving  the  enemy  before 
them  in  a  sharp  action,  in  which  many  of  them  were  killed,  and 
more  wounded  ;  and  among  the  rest,  the  Captain  himself  in  a 
very  dangerous  maimer.  He  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  to 
si:e  these  foreign  invaders,  and  their  rebel  abettors,  totally  rout- 
fid  and  di.-^pcrsed  on  the  Pretender's  birth-day,  June  10:  And 
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tliougli  his  constitution  sufTorcd  much  by  the  h)ss  of  his  blood 
on  tills  occasioi),  yet  it  pleased  God  to  recover  liim  for  further 
service  to  liis  countr3'. 

As  he  still  continued  vigorous  and  active  in  the  service  of 
the  government,  he  obtained  the  command  of  one  of  the  inde- 
pendent companies  then  in  the  national  pay:  And  M'hen  they 
were  afterwards  regimented  and  sent  to  Flanders,  he  attended 
them  thither,  and  continued  in  the  public  service  till  the  year 
1744;  when  he  became  so  exceedingly  asthmatic,  that  he  could 
not  breathe  in  the  Flanders  air.  On  which,  General  Wade,  not 
only  allowed  him  to  sell  his  commission,  but  out  of  compassion 
to  his  distress,  joined  his  brother  Sir  Robert  in  obliging  him  to 
do  it,  and  to  return  home:  To  which,  at  length,  he  submittetf, 
though  not  -without  regret;  and  thereupon  returned  to  his  do- 
mestic seat  at  Newtown  in  Ross-shire,  in  the  views  of  spending 
his  days  with  his  family  and  friends  in  a  peaceful  retreat.  But 
Providence  determined  otherwise,  and  had  reserved  for  him  some 
farther  labours  of  a  military  life,  in  which  it  had  appointed  him 
glorious]}'  to  toil  and  fall,  after  services,  which  might  have  done 
an  honour  to  his  most  vigorous  and  active  days. 

The  late  wicked  and  unnatural  rebellion  broke  out  soon 
after  his  arrival ;  and  the  danger  of  his  country  and  its  religious 
and  civil  constitution  gave  hiai  at  once  a  new  stock  of  life  and 
spirits. 

When  General  Cope  came  to  Inverness,  and  had  heert 
assured  of  being  joined  by  a  number  of  Highlanders,  to  conduct 
him  and  his  small  army  through  tlie  rebel  countries,  between 
that  town  and  Aberdeen,  Captain  Munro,  with  200  of  his 
brother's  clan,  were  indeed  the  only  persons,  that  were  found 
willing  to  perform  the  promises,  that  were  made  by  several 
others.  He  marched-  with  the  General  directly  to  Aberdeen, 
from  whence  he  was  ordered  to  return  home  :  In  Avbich  return, 
he  was  under  a  necessity  of  marching  through  a  great  number 
of  the  rebels  under  the  command  of  Gordon  of  Glenbucket, 
who  lay  on  the  road  to  attack  the  Captain  and  his  party ;  but 
Glenbucket  finding  that  the  Captain  was  determined  to  dispute 
every  inch  of  ground  with  him,  retired,  and  allowed  him  to 
proceed  without  disturbance  to  Inverness. 

Not  long  after  that,  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  sent  Captain 
Munro,  in  conjunction  with  the  Laird  of  Macleod,  with  a  body 
of  men,  to  relieve  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  neighbouring 
country,  then  greatly  oppressed  by  the  outrages  committed 
upon  them  by  Lord  LcAvis  Gordon,  and  the  rebels  under  his 
coaanand.    Accordingly  the  Captain  and  Macleod  proceeded 
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as  far  as  Inverury,  a  small  town,  a  few  miles  west  of  Aberdeen, 
where  they  halted  to  receive  intelligence ;  and  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  place,  they  were  obHged  to  quarter  a  great  number 
of  their  men  in  distant  places  through  the  adjacent  country.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  considerable  reinforcement  from  the  main  body 
of  the  rebel  army,  which  then  lay  at  Perth,  was  sent  under  the 
command  of  a  French  officer,  supported  by  their  picquets  and 
Irish  brigades :  By  the  assistance  of  which.  Lord  Lewis  attempt- 
ed to  surprise,  and  cut  off  the  Captain  and  his  whole  party.  In 
this  view  they  were  moving  towards  Inverury  in  the  dusk  bf  the 
evening,  after  Captains  Munro  and  Macleod  had  sent  their  men 
through  the  country  to  their  quarters ;  but  though  there  was 
not  such  good  intelligence  provided,  as  might  have  been  wish- 
ed, they  were  providentially  discovered  at  such  a  distance,  that 
Captain  Munro  and  the  Laird  of  Macleod  had  time  to  draw  up 
the  men,  they  had  in  the  town  of  Inverury,  in  so  regular  a  man- 
ner, that  in  consequence  of  it,  they  gave  the  enemy  such  a  warm 
reception,  attacking  them  at  once  in  front  and  flank,  that  many 
ot'  them  were  left  dead  in  the  field.  The  brave  Captain  and  his 
associate  continued  very  sedate,  intrepid,  and  active,  during  the 
heat  of  the  skirmish,  till  at  last  being  overpowered  by  far 
superior  numbers,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  retire  ;  and 
brought  off  their  party  safe  and  in  good  order,  excepting  some 
few  who  had  been  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  latter 
was  Mr.  Adam  Gordon  of  Ardoch,  nephew  to  Captain  Munro, 
who  was  seized  by  the  rebels,  and  treated  with  a  deal  of  rigour 
and  severity  for  a  considerable  time,  while  detained  in  their 
power.  But  they  did  not  presume  to  pursue  the  rest ;  and  the 
young  gentleman  at  length  made  his  escape,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  family,  being,  I  hope,  reserved  by  Providence  to  tread  in 
the  steps  of  his  heroic  uncles,  and  to  bless  his  country  with  some 
considerable  future  services. 

Upon  the  retreat  of  the  rebels  northward  before  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  Earl  of  Loudon  had  not 
sufficient  strength  to  maintain  his  possession  of  Inverness  against 
them  ;  whereupon  he,  with  the  Lord  President  and  Captain 
Munro,  retreat<;d  to  the  shire  of  Sutherland,  proposing  to  defend 
themselves  there,  until  the  season  allowed  his  Royal  Highness  to 
march  the  troops  to  Inverness.  But  in  this  interval,  the  rebels 
having  spread  themselves  through  the  shires  of  Inverness,  Murray, 
and  Ross,  they  got  possession  of  a  great  many  boats  ;  by  the 
help  of  which,  they  transported  a  great  part  of  their  body  to  the 
Sutherland  coast,  under  the  covert  of  a  very  thick  fog :  Upon 
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■which  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  with  the  Lord  President  and  the 
Captain,  were  oblifred  to  retreat  through  the  western  parts  of 
Ross  into  the  Isle  of  Sky,  where  they  continued  until  the  rebel 
army  was  broke  and  dispersed  at  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  narrative  of  the 
Captain's  conduct  during  the  rebellion,  as  it  gives  some  light 
into  the  situation  and  transactions  of  the  friends  of  our  constitu- 
tion, in  those  parts  at  tiiattime:  And  my  information  assures 
me,  that  the  facts  are  taken  from  persons  of  undoubted  veracity 
who  were  present  with  the  Captain  in  his  march  to  Aberdeen 
V  itli  General  Cope,  and  in  his  return  from  it;  and  who  were 
with  him  in  the  skirmish  at  Inverury,  and  were  afterwards  wit- 
nesses of  his  death. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  Isle  of  Sky,  he  was  constantly 
employed  in  expeditions  through  the  rebel  countries  of  great 
extent,  to  reduce  them  to  a  submission  to  the  government, 
which  he  performed  with  diligence,  and  zeal,  but  still  with  the 
greatest  humanity.  This  tiie  rebels  themselves  must  acknow- 
ledge, as  he  never  did  the  least  injury  to  any  man  ;  and  in  all 
that  vast  circuit  which  he  made  througli  these  distant  countries, 
he  neither  himself  seized,  nor  allowed  those  under  his  command 
to  seize  any  thing  but  arms  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this 
humanit}-,  his  diligence  and  zeal  had  been  such  in  the  whole  of 
this  rebellion,  as  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  rage  and  re- 
venge of  the  rebels,  who  had  vowed  his  destruction  upon  the 
first  opportunity  ;  and  because  they  had  not  courage  to  face 
him,  they  had  recourse  to  the  base  method  of  assassination, 
which  was  effected  on  the  Lord's-day,  the  31st  of  August  1746. 
He  was  then  on  a  long  and  necessary  march  at  the  head  of  500 
men,  on  the  side  of  Locharkey,  amongst  the  wild  rocks  of 
Lochaber,  Avhere,  as  he  was  passing  by  the  side  of  a  wood, 
between  the  advanced  guard  and  the  main  body  of  his  men,  he 
was  shot  dead  bv  a  villain  who  concealed  himself  behind  the 
trees  and  rocks  in  the  wood,  and  who,  by  the  advantages  of 
that  situatioti,  got  off  without  being  discovered,  and  has  never 
since  been  found  out  :  An  event  to  the  Captain,  no  doubt,  most 
happy,  and  a  blessed  kind  of  instantaneous  translation  to  the 
regions  of  endless  peace  and  triumphant  joy  ;  but  to  all  who 
loved  the  public,  not  to  be  mentioned  without  the  tenderest 
sensibility  and  deepest  regret. 

One  of  my  correspondents  on  this  occasion  concludes  his 
account  of  the  deaths  of  Sir  Kobert,  the  Doctor,  and  the 
Captain,  in  these  words  :  "  Thus  died  those  three  worthy  men, 
to  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  country  in  which  they  lived,  all  of 
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them  remarkable  for  a  brave  spirit,  full  of  love  to  their  native 
land,  and  of  disinterested  zeal  for  religion  and  liberty  ;  faithful 
m  their  promises,  stedfast  in  their  friendship,  abundant  in  their 
charity  to  the  poor  and  distressed  ;  moderate  in  their  resent- 
ments, and  easy  to  be  reconciled  ;  and  especially,  remarkable 
for  their  great  and  entire  love  to  each  other  ;  so  that  one  sonl 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  actuate  all  the  three*."  To  which 
It  might  have  been  added,  blessed  with  a  sister,  not  unworthy 
to  make  a  fourth  person  in  such  a  friendship. 

My  other  correspondent,  in  his  character  of  the  Captain, 
speaks  in  this  manner:  "  The  great  foundation  of  all  his  other 
virtues  was  laid  in  a  most  sincere  and  stedfast  regard  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  He  carefully  studied  the  great  doctrines  of 
our  holy  religion,  which  he  courageously  professed,  and,  as  it 
was  requisite,  defended,  in  whatever  company  he  might  be 
cast- :  He  did  this  with  the  greater  freedom,  as  his  practice  was 
always  agreeable  to  it;  and  in  particular,  his  regard,  both  to 
the  book  and  to  the  day  of  God.  He  had  from  his  infancy  been 
trained  up  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  scripture,  and  he  daily 
perused  it  with  pleasure,  and  doubtless,  with  advantage.  And 
though  the  natural  cheerfulness  of  his  temper  inclined  him  on 
other  days  to  facetious  turns  in  conversation,  yet  on  the  Sab- 
bath he  was  not  only  grave  and  devout,  but  carefully  attentive 
that  all  his  speech  might  tend  to  edification,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible minister  grace  to  the  hearers.  He  was  exemplary  in  the 
social  virtues,  temperate  in  the  use  of  food  and  sleep,  and  rose 
early  for  devotion,  wherein,  as  in  many  other  respects,  he 
remarkably  resembled  his  beloved  friend  Colonel  Gardiner. 
He  was  also  thoroughly  sensible  how  much  a  faithful  discharge 
of  relative  duties  is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  Christian.  He 
approved  himself  therefore  as  a  brave  and  vigilant  officer,  a 
most  active  and  faithful  servant  of  the  crown,  and  a  true  patriot 
to  his  country  in  the  worst  of  times  ;  and  in  domestic  life  was 
exemplary  as  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  master.  He  was  a 
most  affectionate  brother,  a  faithful  friend,  a  constant  benc- 
tactor,  and  asure  patron  of  the  oppressed  ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
was  at  last,  in  effect,  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  that  religion  he 

rl,,-,  ?  "^'"'.'"t-'nacy  of  tlieir  friendship,  though  chiefly  founded  on  a  similarity  of 
flr^-'"p  K  P^"™"*'-''.  by  their  being  so  nearly  of  the  same 
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had  so  eminently  adorned,  and  of  those  hberties  he  had  so  long 
and  so  bravely  defended." 

It  must  give  a  sensible  pleasure  to  every  reader,  who  enters 
into  these  things  with  a  becoming  spirit,  to  reflect,  that  not- 
withstanding these  unparalleled  and  irreparable  losses,  this 
family,  which  has  been  long  celebrated  for  so  many  worthy 
branches,  is  not  yet  extinct ;  but  that  both  Sir  Robert  Munro 
and  the  Captain  have  left  those  behind  them,  who  may  not  only 
bear  up  the  name,  but  if  they  answer  the  hopes,  which  in  the 
opening  of  life  they  give  to  their  country,  may  add  new  honours 
to  it. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  not  lay  down  this  narrative,  which  is 
now  brought  to  a  close,  without  deriving  some  useful  lessons 
from  the  remarkable  train  of  Providence,  which  this  Appendix, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  memoirs,  offer  to  his  observation.  And 
the  more  he  enters  into  these  lessons,  the  more  will  he  be  dis- 
posed to  lift  up  his  wishes  and  prayers  to  God  for  those  valuable 
remains,  both  of  Sir  Robert  Munro's  and  of  Colonel  Gardiner's 
family,  which  may  yet  be  within  the  reach  of  such  addresses ; 
that  God  may  graciously  support  them  in  their  sorrows,  and 
that  all  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  illustrious  dead  may  live  in 
them,  and  in  their  remotest  posterity.    Amen  ! 
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GENTLEMEN,  April  16,  1747. 

I  HOPE  you  will  excuse  whatever  freedom  may  attend  this 
address,  as  it  proceeds  from  sincere  respect  and  affection.  I 
look  upon  a  brave  soldier  with  great  esteem.  He  is  the  guardian 
of  his  country ;  and  every  one  who  is  a  friend  to  it,  ought  under 
that  character  to  honour  him,  and  love  him  :  and  they  in  parti- 
cular, who  were,  as  you  have  been,  the  happy  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  God,  of  delivering  us  from  the  worst  of  enemies,  and  of 
cuttins:  off  great  numbers  of  those  traitors  and  rebels  who  would 
have  left  us  nothing  worth  fighting  or  living  for,  have  a  peculiar 
claim  to  our  regard. 

You,  Gentlemen,  to  whom  I  now  write,  had  your  part  in 
the  labours  and  dangers  of  that  glorious  day  ;  and  blessed  be 
God,  you  were  preserved  in  it ;  preserved,  I  hope,  to  be  a  fur- 
ther blessing  to  your  country.  Divine  Providence  has  now,  as 
the  date  reminds  me,  lengthened  out  your  lives  to  another 
year:  and  I  should  be  very  ungrateful,  if  I  did  not  wish,  that 
your  years  may  be  happily  multiplied,  and  that  God  may  re- 
ward and  bless  you  with  present  prosperity  and  future  happi- 
ness. But  to  pretend  to  wish  this,  and  not  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote it,  were  unworthy  the  profession  of  a  Christian.  I  cannot 
therefore,  allow  myself  to  be  silent  on  an  occasion,  in  which  I  am 
sure  both  are  nearly  concerned. 

Give  me  leave  to  speak  plainly  to  you.  It  is  the  character 
of  a  brave  man,  to  love  to  hear  the  truth  without  reserve  or  dis- 
guise :  it  is  the  character  of  an  honest  man  and  real  friend,  to 
speak  it.  I  had  ten  times  rather  commend,  than  blame  :  but  as 
circumstances  at  present  stand,  I  will  do  so  much  violence  to  my 
own  inclination,  as  plainly  and  boldly  to  tell  you,  I  am  extreme- 
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ly  grieved  to  see,  tliat  so  many  of  you  have  so  little  sense  of  the 
goodness  of  the  blessed  God  your  protector,  and  that  you  take 
no  greater  care  to  secure  his  favour,  upon  which  your  safety 
and  happiness  both  for  time  and  eternity  does  so  evidently 
depend. 

You  will  however  observe,  that  I  charge  nothing  that  is 
amiss  upon  tlie  wholy  body  of  you.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  be 
informed,  that  there  are  some  among  you  of  a  very  worthy 
character,  who  seem  to  have  a  sense,  not  only  of  decency  and 
morality,  but  of  true  religion  ;  and  I  hope,  that  such  will  always 
meet  witli  the  distinguished  respect  and  encouragement  which 
they  deserve.  No  single  man  among  you,  therefore,  would 
have  been  charged,  nor  consequently  injured,  if  I  had  mention- 
ed the  name  of  your  regiment,  or  the  town  in  which  you  are 
now  quartered:  but  out  of  tenderness  to  you,  I  forbear  this ; 
and  supprciss  my  own  name,  as  of  no  importance  in  the  present 
address.  And  with  this  precaution,  which,  if  you  think  at  all, 
you  must  see,  proceeds  from  great  respect,  I  will  now  go  on  to 
tell  you  as  plainly  as  possible,  what  it  is  that  offends  and  grieves 
me;  and  what,  if  God  may  bless  this  weak  attempt,  I  sincerely 
desire  to  be  the  instrument  of  reforming. 

The  evil,  which  I  have  most  immediately  in  view,  is,  that 
you  do  in  such  an  open,  contemptuous,  and  indeed,  outrageous 
manner,  profane  the  great  and  glorious  name  of  God,  and  mock 
at  his  most  awful  judgments.  I  write  to  you  in  the  warmth  and 
anguish  of  my  heart,  under  a  very  late  and  lamentable  instance 
of  this;  which  is  one,  among  many  others.  In  walking  out,  not 
an  hour  ago,  a  few  yards  from  my  own  house,  I  have  heard  one 
company  of  you  swearing  on  the  right  hand,  and  another  on  the 
left.  I  have  heard  the  same  abominable  language  from  the 
windows  of  the  houses  where  you  are  quartered :  and  it  often 
reaches  me,  and  wounds  my  ears,  as  I  sit  in  my  study. — You 
are  calling  upon  God  to  damn  you ; — to  damn  your  soul ; — to 
damn  your  blood  ; — and  this  is  your  language  to  each  other  ; 
the  wish,  you  are  forming  for  friends,  as  well  as  enemies.  My 
heart  burns  with  indignation,  and  melts  with  compassion  at  the 
same  time,  while  I  hear  this  foolish,  this  detestable  language.  I 
know,  that  to  reprove  you  as  I  pass  by  you  in  the  streets,  would 
be  more  likely  to  provoke  and  exasperate,  than  to  reform  you  : 
and,  therefore,  I  do  humbly  and  meekly,  yet  earnestly  beseech 
you,  to  hear  me  a  little,  while  I  address  you  in  this  manner,  that 
I  may  deliver  mv  own  soul  at  least ;  and  that,  if  it  be  possible, 
I  may  contribute  towards  delivering  yours. 
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Permit  me  therefore  to  ask  you,  Sirs,  Do  von  believe  there 
is  a  God?  and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  damnation  r — If  yon 
do  not,  how  absurd  is  it  to  talk  of  it,  and  to  wish  it  to  yourselves 
and  each  other? — If  you  do,  as  I  dare  say  you  do,  let  me 
beseech  you  to  consider,  wlio  this  God  is  ;  and  what  is  damna- 
tion. 

Do  you  not  indeed  know,  that  God  is  the  greatest  and  best 
of  all  beings?  That  he  made  you  ?  That  he  preserves  you  every 
moment  ?  That  he  gives  you  breath,  while  you  use  it  thus  to  his 
dishonour?  And  have  you  never  been  told,  or  have  you  forgot, 
that  he  said  once  from  the  midst  of  the  flames,  while  the  moun- 
tain was  trembling,  and  a  whole  mighty  army  Averc  ready  to  die 
with  fear  ;  Thoushalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain;  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless,  that  taketh  his 
name  in  vain?  Have  you  not  often  heard  this  ?  And  have  you 
not  often  said,  on  hearing  it,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  and 
incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law  !"  How  monstrous  then  is  it, 
thus  insolently  to  break  it  continuall}',  almost  with  every  breath  ? 
Who  are  you,  that  dare  thus  boldly  to  provoke  God  Almighty 
to  his  face  ?  Can  you  possibly  imagine,  that  you  are  able  to 
resist  him  ?  If  you  were  ten  thousand  times  as  many  as  you  are, 
could  he  not  bring  you  in  a  moment  all  down  together  to  the 
dust  of  death,  and  to  the  flames  of  hell  ? 

Let  me  ask  you  again,  Do  you  know,  what  damnation  is  ? 
Did  vou  ever  consider,  what  it  signifies  ?  Why,  to  be  danmed, 
is  to  be  pronounced  accursed  by  God,  in  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment. It  is,  for  God  to  say  to  a  poor  creature.  Depart  from 
me  accursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels.  It  is,  to  be  plunged  into  that  lake,  which  burns 
with  fire  and  brimstone,  and  burns  for  ever,  which  is  the 
second  death.  It  is,  to  go  to  that  place,  where  Christ  tells  us, 
the  worm  never  dies,  and  the  fire  is  never  quenched. — And  do 
you  indeed  wish  this  to  yourselves  ?  Do  you  tiank,  you  could 
bear  it?  Poor  creatures!  How  have  I  seen  some  of  the  strongest 
and  boldest  men  in  our  army  ready  to  faint,  when  they  have 
beeo  hung  up,  perhaps  not  for  ah  hour,  by  one  hand,  while 
their  foot  has  stood  upon  a  picquet  ?  Can  you  not  then  bear 
that  trifling  punishment  ?  And  can  you  bear  damnation  ?  If  you 
cannot,  why  do  you  call  for  it  ? — Could  you  wish  it  to  the 
worst  enemy  you  had  in  the  world  ?  Surely  you  could  not  do  it 
deliberately.  And  yet,  you  wish  it  to  your  friends;  you  wiih 
it  to  yourselves. 
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Take  heed,  Sirs,  take  heed  ;  you  wish  it  in  the  presence 
afnd  }ie;iring- of  Gotl  ;  of  that  God,  w  ho  can  send  it  upon  von. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  your  oaths  and  curses  are  all  set  down  in 
the  book  of  his  venienibrance  :  he  cannot  possibly  forget  one  of 
them  ;  and  he  will  bring  you  into  judgment  for  them.  And 
what  will  you  do  in  the  day  of  thatjudgnient  ?  The  laws  of  \mn 
you  despise  '  the  laws  of  3'our  king  and  country  ;  though  you 
pretend  a  great  deal  of  regard  for  j^our  king,  and  for  the  nation. 
You  trample  upon  their  authority  every  day  ?  and  your  fellow- 
subjects  have  not  coin  age  and  virtue,  to  attempt  to  bring  yon  to 
justice  for  it.  Jlut  do  you  think,  that  therefore  you  shall  trample 
On  the  law  of  God,  and  go  unpunished  ?  Take  heed.  Sirs,  as  you 
Value  your  souls,  take  heed.  He  may  execute  his  justice  upon 
3'oli,  much  sooner  than  you  think  of  it. 

You  drown  your  senses  in  Hquor.  Often  I  sec  that  likewise, 
witli  the  greatest  concern  ;  though  to  be  sure,  this  and  your 
swearing  escape  the  view  of  3-our  ofHcers,  or  they  would  not 
bear  it.  But  rcHect  again,  can  it  escape  the  observation  of  the 
great  and  blessed  God  ?  And  will  it  be  any  excuse  before  God, 
that  you  added  sin  to  sin  ?  That  when  you  dishonoured  him, 
and  profaned  his  great  and  terrible  name,  you  also  dislionourcd 
your  own  nature,  and  made  brutes  of  j  oursclves  ?  Will  it  not 
rather  provoke  God  so  much  the  more  ? 

Oh  Sirs,  by  the  grace  of  God  set  yourselves  inmnnediately 
to  repent  and  reform. — Do  it,  while  there  is  room  to  do  it.  You 
may  perhaps  be  called  ai)road  in  a  few  months,  and  whole  ranks 
of  you  may  be  mowed  down  at  oiice  by  the  artillery  of  the  ene- 
my ;  or  distempers  at  home  may  be  as  fatal.  And  what  will 
you  do,  Avhen  your  separate  spirits  come  to  stand  before  Goil, 
and  you  must  answer  to  him  for  all  this  wickedness  }  For  all 
this  unprofitable  wickedness,  which  you  have  committed  upon 
no  temptation  ?  Which  with  respect  to  swearing  is  so  evi- 
dently the  case. 

Sirs,  the  hour  is  certainly  coming,  when  it  will  be  too  late 
to  think  of  repentance  and  asking  pardon.  But  I  hope,  it  is 
not  too  late  now  :'  God  is  gracious  and  merciful  ;  that  God, 
whom  you  have  so  often  afVronted,  and  challenged  to  damn 
you.  He  is  a  God,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  aiid  sin. 
If  you  pow  humble  yourselves  b.'fore  him,  if  you  seek  his  par- 
don through  Christ,  and  seek  his  spirit  and  grace  to  teach  vou 
to  forsake  sin,  and  to  love  and  practice  y(jur  duty,  thfere  is  still 
hope  concerning  you. 

It  is  the  business  of  this  letter,  seriously  to  exhort  you  to 
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doit,  I  know,  vour  liearts  are  hardened  by  the  practice  of 
sin  :  but  if  3  0U  arc  a  little  alarmed,  by  what  I  have  now  been 
setting  before  yon,  perhaps  God  may  soften  thcru.  Yea,  he 
ivill  surely  do  it,  if  you  earnestly,  and  seriously,  and  resolutely 
ask  it. 

I  have  no  interest  at  all,  in  representing  these  things  to 
you.  I  am  at  some  expcnce  to  do  it.  It  proceeds  entirely 
from  a  real  regard  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of 
your  own  souls ;  and  indeed  I  may  say,  from  a  regard  to  your 
own  reputation  too.  For  this  is  a  most  mean  and  infamous 
practice  ;  quite  below  your  character,  as  gentlemen.  And 
accordingly  I  must  here  remind  you,  that  I  have  never  heard 
your  officers  fall  into  such  language  ;  nor  heard  it  commonly 
reported  of  them,  that  they  use  it.  No,  tlicy  are  sensible,  that 
it  belongs,  not  to  gentlemen,  but  to  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  the 
people,  to  the  very  dregs  and  refuse  of  mankind.  Tlie  wretches 
who  die  by  the  iiand  of  the  hang-man,  have  generally  been 
accustomed  to  such  language,  as  that  of  which  I  now  desire  to 
cure  you  ;  and  perhaps,  it  is  by  the  judgment  of  God  upon  them 
for  sh  earing  and  cursing,  that  they  have  been  left  to  commit 
qther  crimes,  for  which  they  die,  and  are  made  a  curse.  This 
consideration  might,  methinks,  teach  you  to  scorn  it  :  but  the 
others,  that  I  have  urged,  are  of  infinitely  greater  importance. 
Your  souls,  your  immortal  souls,  are,  as  it  were,  murdered  by 
these  hellish  weajjons,  with  which  you  pierce  yourselves  through 
every  hour,  or  almost  every  minute.  Adore  the  divine  good- 
ness, that  3  0U  have  not  been  taken  at  your  word  ;  and  that  ex- 
perience, dreadful  experience,  has  not  taught  you,  to  know 
what  damnation  is.  I  pray  God,  that  it  never  may.  I  pray 
God,  to  bless  this  plain,  affectionate,  and  well-intended  letter, 
as  the  means  of  doincr  some  fjood  on  some  of  vou.  And  if  this 
evil  can  be  cured,  there  will  be  more  room  to  hope,  other  happy 
consequences  ma}-  follow  reformation  in  this  respect. 

But  while  I  am  thus  speaking  to  you,  let  me  add  a  few 
words  more,  to  intreat  you  to  a  religious  observation  of  the 
Lord's-day,  to  a  careful  attendance  upon  the  public  ordinances 
of  God,  and  to  a  readiness  to  receive  good  instructions  from  any 
one,  who  will  be  charitable  enough  to  give  them  you.  But 
above  all,  let  me  urge  you,  to  pray  to  God,  that  he  would  par- 
don you,  and  teach  you  better  tilings.  Yes,  Sirs,  having  called 
upon  him  so  often  to  damn  your  souls,  now  begin  to  ciy  to 
liini  to  save  them  :  and  rest  not,  till  that  cry  be  answered  ;  as, 
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if  you  persevere  in  the  request,  you  vill  find,  it  most  cer- 
tainly v  ill.  God  grant,  that  it  may  be  so  !  And  that  as  you 
liave  been  in  one  respect,  you  ma}''  each  of  you  be  in  another, 
like  a  brand  pluckt  out  of  the  burning  !  It  is,  I  am  sure,  the 
earnest  desire,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  it  shall  be  the  frequent 
prayer,  of, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 
and  faithful  Servant^  Uc. 


TWO  DISSERTATIONS, 


V    No.  I. 
A  DISSERTATION 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON'S  SCHEME 

FOR 

REDUCING  THE  SF.VERAL  HISTORIES  CONTAINED  IN  THE  EVANGELISTS 
TO  THEIR  PROPER  ORDER. 


TPhE  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  so  justlj' celcibratod  tlirough 
the  learned  world,  that  they  who  know  he  has  endeavoured  to 
cstabHsh  a  method  of  settling  a  chronology  of  our  Lord's  life, 
(For  I  think  one  can  hardly  call  it,  an  harmony  of  the  evangelists,)  ■ 
(juite  difFerent  from  what  has  Iritherto  been  advanced,  may  be 
carious  to  know  what  it  is,  and  why  we  presume  to  depart  from 
it ;  since  it  is  so  natural  to  imagine,  that  such  a  genius  must  dc- 
monstra;te  whatever  it  attempts  to  prove.  I  therefore,  think  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  lay  the  scheme  before  my  reader,  as  I 
promised  long  since  to  do:  (Note  (m)  on  Mat.  iv.  25.)  After 
which  I  shall  Ijriefly  present,  in  one  view,  those  reasons  (many 
of  which  have  l)een  already  hinted,)  which  compelled  me  to 
tread  a  dift'erent  road,  after  having  most  attentively  considered 
all  that  this  illustrious  Avriter  has  urged  for  the  support  of  his 
plan. 

I  cannot  set  myself  to  this  task,  Avithout  feeling  (he  fatigue 
of  it  sensibly  allayed,  by  the  pleasure  with  which  I  reflect  on 
the  firm  persuasion  which  a  person  of  his  unequalled  sagacity 
must  have  entertained  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  in  order  to 
his  being  engaged  to  take  such  pains  in  illustrating  the  Sacred 
t)racles.  A  pleasure,  which  I  doubt  not  every  good  reader 
will  share  with  me  ;  especially  as  (according  to  the  best  infor- 
mation, whether  public  or  private,  I  could  ever  get,)  his  firm 
faith  in  the  divine  revelation  discovered  itself  in  the  most  genuine 
fruits  of  substantial  virtue  and  piety ;  and  consetjuently  gives  us 
the  justest  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  is  now  rejoicing  iti  tiic 
happy  effects  of  it,  infinitely  more  than  in  all  thc/applause  wfiich 
his  philosophical  works  have  procured  him;  thongli  they  have 
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commanded  .ifame  lasting  as  the  world,  the  true  theory  of  whicll 
he  had  discovered,  and  (inspite  of  all  thevain  efforts  of  ignorance, 
pride,  and  their  offspring  bigotry,)  have  arrayed  him  as  it  were 
in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  inscribed  his  name  among  the  con- 
stellations of  heaven. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  given  us  his  sentiments  on  the  chro- 
nology of  our  Lord's  history-,  in  his  OhserV'ations  on  Prophecy, 

book  I.  chap.  XI.  page  144  168.  and,  according  to  his  usual 

method,  he  has  done  it  concisely,  only  marking  out  some  of  the 
outlines  ;  arid  after  having  endeavoured  to  establish  some  of  the 
chief  principles,  by  arguments  which  he  judged  to  be  conclu- 
sive, he  leaves  it  to  his  readers  to  fip])ly  those  principles  to 
several  other  particulars;  which  being  dcducible  from  them,  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into.  Such  is  tiie  method  he 
has  also  taken  in  his  chronology  of  ancient  kingdoms  ;  and  it  was 
most  suitable  to  that  great  genius,  which  bore  him  with  such 
amazing  velocity  through  so  vast  a  circle  of  various  literature. 
Yet  it  must  render  him  less  sensible  of  the  difficulty  attending 
some  of  his  schemes,  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been ;  and 
may  leave  room  to  those,  who  arc  justly  sensible  how  much  they 
are  his  inferiors,  to  shew  by  their  remarks  upon  him,  how  possi- 
ble it  is  for  the  greatest  of  mankind  to  be  misled  by  some  plau- 
sible appearances  of  things  in  a  general  view  of  them,  against 
Avhicli  invincible  objections  mav  arise,  when  they  come  to  be 
applied  to  unthought  of  particulars. 

There  are  many  facts  recorded  in  the  evangelists,  the  order 
of  which  is  so  plain,  that  all  harmonies  agree  in  them:  And 
such  especially  are  most  of  those  with  whicli  the  history  begins, 
and  most  of  those  with  which  it  ends,  though  there  be  some 
disputes  about  a  few  circumstances  relating  to  the  resurrection. 
But  Sir  Isaac  enters  not  at  all  into  that  part  of  the  history,  nor 
into  any  thing  that  precedes  the  appearance  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

He  lays  it  down  as  the  foundation  of  all  his  other  reasonings 
and  calculations  here,  (on  the  authority  of  Luke  iii.  1.)  tliat 
John  began  to  baptize  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  reckon- 
ing his  reign  to  have  commenced  from  the  death  of  Augustus, 
which  happened,  he  says,  Aug.  28  *.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
(according  to  the  common  reckoning)  29.  This  is  said  (Newt, 
page  147.)  to  have  been  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4727, 
■which  must  surel}'  be  an  error  of  the  press  for  4742,  the  year  of 

*Tlii.s  is  a  small  mistake  3  for  Suetonius  (Aug.  100.)  fixes  it  to  xiv.  Kal. 
Septcmb.  that  is,  Aug.  19. 
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that  period  which  is  universally  known  to  have  answered  to  the 
29th  of  the  received  Christian  aera.  He  supposes,  the  Baptist's 
ministry  opened  in  the  spring,  when  the  weather  was  warm  ; 
and  allowing  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  the  spreading  of  his 
reputation,  he  concludes,  that  our  Lord  was  baptized  before  the 
end  of  it,  when  Tiberius's  l6th  year  was  begun.  (Mat.  iii.  1 — 17. 
Mark  i.  1 — 11.  Luke  iii.  1 — 18,  21 — 23.  John  i.  6 — 18,  sect. 

15 —  18.)  After  this  the  temptation  ensued,  (Mat.  iv.  I — 11. 
Mark  i.  12,  1.3.  Luke  iv.  1 — 13,  sect.  19.)  and  all  those  testi- 
monies of  .lohn  to  Jesus,  and  the  interviews  between  Jesus  and 
liis  first  disciples,  (which  are  mentioned  John  i.  19,  to  the  end, 
sect.  20 — 22.)  as  likewise  our  Lord's  journey  to  Galilee,  and  bis 
first  miracle  there.  (Jo!)n  ii.  1 — 11,  sect.  23.)  Then  followed 
our  Lord's  FIRST  PASSOVER,  which,  according  to  Sir  Isaac, 
(and  I  would  be  understood  through  all  this  part  of  the  disserta- 
tion to  be  only  reporting  his  opinion,)  happened  A.  D.  30.  at 
which  he  drove  the  traders  out  of  the  temple,  (John  u.  12,  to 
the  end,  sect.  24.)  had  that  celebrated  conference  with  Nicode- 
nius,  (John  iii.  1 — 21.  sect.  25,  26.)  and  continued  for  some  time 
to  abide  in  Judea,  baptizing  by  his  disciples,  while  John  bap- 
tized in  Enon,and  bore  his  last  recorded  testimony  to  him.  (John 

iii.  22,  to  the  end,  sect.  27.) 

Thus  the  summer  Avas  spent,  till  John  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son about  November;  (Mat.  xiv.  3 — 5.  Luke  iii.  19,20.  Mark 
vi.  17 — 20,  sect.  28.)  and  our  Lord  passed  through  Samaria, 
in  his  way  to  Galilee,  about  the  winter  solstice,  that  is,  four 
months  before  harvest:  (John  iv.  1 — 42,  sect.  29,  30.  See 
note  (c)  on  John  iv.  35.  After  which  he  went,  first  to  Cana  iu 
Galilee;  (.fohn  iv.  43 — 54.  sect.  31. — )  and  then,  after  a  cir- 
cuit, or  rather  journc}-,  in  Galilee,  (Mat.  iv,  12.  Mark  i.  14,  15. 
Luke  iv,  14,  15,  sect. — 31,  32. — )  he  came  and  preached  at 
Nazareth,  (Luke  iv.  16 — 30.  sect. — 32.)  and  being  rejected 
there,  went  and  settled  for  a  while  at  Capernaum,  where  he  call- 
ed Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John.  (Mat.  iv.  13 — 22.  iNIark  i, 

16 —  20.  Luke  iv,  31,  32.  v.  1 — 11,  sect,  33,  34.)  This  our 
author  thinks  must  have  taken  up  all  the  spring,  and  must  bring 
us  to  our  Lord's  SECOND  PASSOVER,  A.  D.  31. 

It  is  after  this  passover,  that  Sir  Isaac  places  another  circuit 
through  Galilee;  which  also  carried  his  fame  throughout  all 
Syria,  and  added  multitudes  from  thence,  and  from  Decapolis, 
to  those  that  followed  him  from  Judca  and  Jerusalem.  (Mat. 

iv,  23,  to  the  end.  Mark  i.  28.  Luke  iv.  44.  sect.— 36.  To  these  he 
preached  the  celebrated  sermon  on  the  mount :  (Mat.  v.  vi.  vii, 
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sect.  37 — 43.)  Immediately  after  which,  he  cured  the  leper, 
(Mat.  viii.  1 — 4.  Mark  i.  40,  to  the  end.  Luke  v.  12 — 16.  sect. 
44).  the  centurion's  servant,  (Mat.  viii.  5 — 13.  Luke  vii.  1 — 10. 
sect.  55.)  and  Peter's  mother  in  law,  with  many  others.  (Mat. 
viii.  14 — 17.  Mark  i.  29—38.  Luke  iv.  33 — 44.  sect.  35,  36.—) 
By  this  time  Sir  Isaac  supposes,  the  feast  of  tabernacles  ap- 
proached, when  our  Lord  passing  through  Samaria  was  refused 
a  lodging  ;  (Lukeix.  51 — 56.  sect.  127. — )  to  which  he  strange- 
ly supposes  a  reference,  Mat.  viii.  19,20.  (Sect.  69. — )  After 
V'hich,  when  the  feast  was  over  and  Christ  returned  from  Jeru- 
salem toward  winter,  he  stilled  a  tempest  as  he  crossed  the  sea, 
(Mat.  viii.  23 — 27.  Mark  iv.  35,  to  the  end.  Luke  viii.  22 — 25. 
sect. — 69.)  and  when  he  had  landed,  dispossessed  the  legion; 
(Mat.  viii.  28,  to  the  end.  Mark  v.  1 — 21.  Luke  viii.  26 — 40. 
sect.  70.)  And  then  returning  again  to  the  western  side  of  the 
sea,  cured  the  paralytic,  (Mat.  ix.  1 — S.Mark  ii.  1  — 12.  Luke 
v.  18 — 26.  sect.  45.— )  called  Matthew,  (Mat.  ix.  9.  Mark  ii.  14. 
Luke  V.  27,  28.  sect. — 45.)  and  having  been  entertained  at  his 
house,  (Mat.  ix.  10 — 17.  Mark  ii.  15 — 22.  Luke  v.  29,  to  the 
end,  sect.  71.)  went  out  to  raise  Jairus's  daughter,  curing  the 
woman,  who  had  a  bloody  flux,  by  the  way  •  (Mat.  ix.  18 — 26. 
Mark  V.  22,  to  the  end  Luke  viii.  41,  to  the  end,  sect.  72. — ) 
And  after  performing  other  cures,  (Mat.  ix.  27 — 34.  sect. — 72.) 
he  took  another  circuit  in  Gahlee,  (Mat.  ix.  35,  to  the  end,  sect. 
—73.)  gave  a  charge  to  his  apostles,  and  sent  them  out:  (Mat. 
X.  1,  to  the  end.  xi.  1.  Mark  vi.  7 — 13.  Luke  ix.  1 — 6.  sect. 
74 — 76.)  After  which,  having  answered  the  messengers  which 
John  had  sent,  he  discourses  with  the  people  concerning  him, 
(Mat.  xi.  2 — 19.  Luke  vii.  18 — 35.  sect.  57,  58.)  and  upbraids 
the  impenitent  cities  of  Galilee.  (Mat.  xi.  20,  to  the  end,  sect. 
59.)  And  as  these  events  would  employ  the  winter  and  the 
spring,  our  author  places  the  THIRD  PASSOVER  here, 
A.  D.  32. 

He  docs  not  indeed  expressly  assert,  that  this  was  the  feast, 
at  which  our  Lord  cured  the  lame  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda 
in  Jerusalem,  and  made  that  defence  before  the  Sanhedrim,  re- 
lated in  the  vth  chapter  of  John :  (Sect.  46 — 48.)  But  according 
to  this  general  plan,  this  must  be  its  proper  place.  And  that 
there  was  a  passover  about  this  time,  he  argues  from  the  story  of 
the  disciples  rubbing  out  the  ears  of  corn,  wJiich  is  related  as  in 
this  place  :  (Mat.  xii.  1 — 8.  Mark  ii.  23,  to  the  end.  Luke  vi. 
1 — 5.  sect.  49.)  Soon  after  which,  happened  the  cure  of  the 
withered  hand,  (Mat.  xii.  9 — 15.  Mark  iii.  1 — 7.  Luke  vi.  6 — 1 1 . 
sect.  50.)  and  a  variety  of  other  miracles,  (Mat.  xii.  15 — 21. 
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Markiii.  7 — 12,  sect  51.)  with  that  of  the  dispossession  imputed 
to  a  confederacy  with  Beelzebub.  (Mat.  xii.  22,  to  the  end. 
Mark  iii.  22,  to  the  end.  Luke  xi.  14 — 36.  sect  61 — 64.)  Here 
Sir  Isaac  places  the  parables  delivered  at  the  sea  side,  as  he 
supposes  about  seed-time,  or  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  (Mat. 
xiii.  I — 52.  Mark  iv.  1 — 34.  Luke  viii.  4 — 18.  sect.  65 — 68.) 
his  renewed  visit  to  Nazareth,  (Mat.  xiii.  53,  to  the  end.  Mark 
vi,  1 — 6.  sect.  73. — )  and  the  return  of  the  twelve,  after  having 
spent,  as  he  supposes,  a  year  in  their  embassy.  (Markvi.  30, 
31.  Luke  ix.  10.  sect.  78. — ) 

About  this  time  our  author  places  the  beheading  of  John 
the  Baptist,  after  he  had  been  in  prison  two  years  and  a  quar- 
ter :  (Mat.  xiv.  1 — 12.  Markvi.  14 — 29.  Luke  ix.  7 — 9.  sect. 
•77.)  After  which  those  multitudes  resorted  to  Christ,  whom  he 
fed  with  the  five  loaves,  (Mat.  xiv.  13 — 23.  Mark  vi.  30 — 46. 
Luke  ix.  10 — 17.  John  vi,  1 — J  5.  sect.  78.)  and  to  whom,  after 
having  crossed  the  Lake,  (Mat.  xiv.  24,  to  the  end.  Mark  vi. 
47,  to  the  end.  John  vi.  16 — 21.  sect.  79.)  he  discourses  con- 
cerning the  bread  of  life.  (John  vi.  21,  to  the  end,  sect.  80 — 

82.  )  As  we  are  expressly  told,  John  vi.  4.  that  when  this  miracle 
was  wrought  the  passover  ivas  near.  Sir  Isaac  concludes  this  to 
be  the  FOURTH  PASSOVER  after  our  Lord's  baptism, 
A.  D.  33.  and  argues  from  John  vii.  1,  that  Christ  did  not  cele- 
brate it  at  .lenisalem. 

Quickly  after  this,  followed  the  dispute  with  the  scribes  who 
came  from  Jerusalem  :  (Mat.  xv.  i — 20.  Mark  vii.  1 — 23,  sect. 

83,  84.)  Aft<'r  which  our  Lord  departed  into  the  coasts  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  ;  and  after  having  dispossessed  the  daughter  of 
a  Syrophainician  woman,  (Mat,  xv.  21 — 28.  Mark  vii,  24,  to 
the  end,  sect.  85.)  he  returned  to  the  sea  of  Galilee,  where  he 
fed  the  four  thousand  ;  (M^t.  xv.  29,  to  the  end.  Mark  viii.  i — 
10.  sect.  86  )  and  after  having  replied  to  the  unreasonable  de- 
mand the  pharisees  made  of  a  sign  from  heaven,  and  cautioned 
his  disciples  against  the  leaven  of  their  false  doctrine,  (Mat. 
xvi.  1 — 12.  Mark  viii.  11 — 26.  sect.  87.)  he  came  to  Csesarea 
Philippi  ;  and  having  by  the  way  acknowledged  himself  to  be 
the  Mesbiah,  he  was  afterwards  transfigured,  and  ejected  an 
obf5tinate  da;mon.  (Mat.  xvi.  13,  to  the  end,  xvii.  i — 21.  Mark 
viii.  27,  to  the  end,  ix.  1—29.  Luke  ix.  18 — 43.  sect.  88 — 91.) 
He  then  came  toCapurnaum,  and  made  provision  by  a  miracle 
to  pay  the  tribute  ;  (Mat.  xvii.  24,  to  the  end,  sect.  92.)  and 
there,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  discoursed  of  humilitv, 
forgiveness,  &c.  (Mat  xviii.  1,  to  the  end.  Mark  ix.  33,  to  the 
end.  (Luke  ix.  46—43.  sect,  93—95.) 
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Our  author  takes  no  notice  of  the  mission  of  the  seventy, 
and  their  return  ;  (Luke  x.  I — 24,  sect.  97,  106.)  but  he  would 
probably  have  placed  it  here,  previous  to  that  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  Christ's  Jast  departure  from  Gahlee,  (Mat.  xix.  1,  2. 
Mark  X.  1.  sect.  135. — )  Avhen  he  went  up  to  the  feast  of 
tabernacles.  (John  vii,  viii.  sect.  98 — 105.)  Neither  does  he 
take  notice  of  the  visit  to  Bethany  ;  (Luke  x.  38,  to  the  end, 
sect.  108.)  nor  of  the  date  of  any  of  those  discourses  which  are 
recorded  by  Luke,  (from  chap.  xi.  i.  to  chap,  xviii.  14.  sect. 
109 — 129.  except  where  any  passages  happen  to  be  parallel 
to  those  in  Matthew,  to  which  he  hints  they  are  to  be  reduced. 

He  then  introduces  our  Lord's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
cure  of  the  blind  man  at  the  feast  of  dedication  ;  (John  ix,  x. 
sect.  130—]  34.)  after  which  Christ  retired  beyond  Jordan,  (John 
X.  40.)  where  he  treats  of  divorce,  (Mat.  xix.  3 — 12.  Mark  x. 
2 — 12.  sect. —135.)  blesses  the  little  children,  (Mat.  xix.  1.3 — 15. 
Mark  x.  1 3 — 1 6.  Luke  xviii.  j  5 — 17.  sect.  1 36.)  answers,  and  re- 
marks upon  the  young  ruler.  (Mat.  xix.  16,  to  the  end.  xx.  1 — 16. 
Mark  x.  17 — 31.  Luke  xviii.  18 — 30.  sect.  137,  138.)  After 
which,  on  the  death  of  Lazarus,  he  returns  to  Bethany,  and  raises 
him  from  the  dead  :  (John  xi.  1 — 46.  sect.  139,  140.)  and  then 
withdraws  to  Ephraim,  till  the  approach  of  the  FIFTH  PASS- 
OVER after  his  baptism,  which  was  the  last  of  his  life  :  The 
particulars  of  which  arc  related  at  large  by  the  evangelists,  and 
^v\th  the  subsequent  circumstances  of  his  death,  resurrection, 
appearances,  and  ascension,  make  up  the  rest  of  this  important 
history  :  But  the  contents  need  not  be  inserted  here,  as,  for  any 
thing  that  appears,  there  is  no  material  difference  between  a 
harmony  formed  on  Sir  Isaac's  principles,  or  on  ours. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  quoting  the  particular  passages 
in  each  evangelist,  as  well  as  of  every  correspondent  section  in 
the  Family  Expositor,  that  it  may  be  easy  for  any  who  desires 
it,  to  read  over  the  whole  Paraphrase  according  to  this  new 
scheme  ;  and  also  to  see,  how  it  transposes  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion, and  how  it  differs  from  what  I  judge  to  be  the  most  exact 
method  of  disposition.  And  the  attentive  reader  will  easily  see, 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  order  of  several  of  the  stories, 
and  a  much  greater  in  the  dates  we  have  respectively  assigned 
to  several  which  are  placed  in  the  same  order  by  both. 

A  repetition  of  all  the  particulars  would  perhaps  be  disa- 
greeable. I  shall  therefore  content  myself  here  with  observing 
in  general,  that  Sir  Isaac  constantly  follows  the  order  of  Mat- 
thew, whatever  transpositions  of  Mark  and  Luke  it  may  require  ; 
which  we  do  not :  And  he  also  concludes,  there  were  FIVE 
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PASSOVERS  from  the  baptism  to  tlie  death  of  Christ,  whereas 
we,  with  the  generality  of  harmonizers,  sujjpose  there  were  but 
FOUR.  I  have  in  my  notes  hinted  at  some  considerations 
which  determined  me  to  the  method  I  have  taken  :  But  it  will 
be  expected,  I  should  here  at  least  touch  upon  them  again,  and 
give  a  view  of  them  together  ;  which  I  the  rather  do,  as  they 
$trongly  illustrate  each  other. 

Ti)e  grand  reason,  why  I  do  not  every  where  follow  the  or- 
der of  Matthew,  is  in  one  word  this  :  That  both  Mark  and  Luke 
do  not  only  in  several  instances  agree  to  place  the  stories 
otherwise,  though  we  have  not  the  least  reason  to  think,  that 
one  wrote  frona  tlae  otiier  ;  but  also,  that  they  do,  one  or  another 
of  them,  expressly  assert,  "  that  the  events  in  question  actually 
happened  in  a  different  order  from  that  in  which  Matthew  re- 
lates them  :"  Whereas  it  is  observable,  that  in  all  such  cases 
Matthew  does  not  so  expi-e^sly  assert  his  order,  as  to  contradict 
theirs.  A  few  instances  of  this  may  be  expedient ;  and  a  few 
shall  suffice. 

Thus,  though  M:Uthew  relates  the  cure  of  Peter's  mother, 
in-law,  (sect,  35.)  in  his  viiith  chap.  ver.  14,  15.  after  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount,  and  according  to  Sir  Isaac  some  months 
after  the  call  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  Jolin,  which  he  had 
related,  chap.  iv.  18 — 22.  Mark  says,  this  cure  was  immediate- 
ly after  they  came  out  of  the  synagogue,  into  which  they  en- 
tered straightway  after  the  call  of  those  disciples.  Mark  i.  20, 
21,  29. 

Again,  though  Matthew  gives  us  the  story  of  Christ's  calm- 
ing the  sea,  dispossessing  legion,  and  curing  the  paralytic,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  viiith  and  beginning  of  his  ixth  chap, 
and  does  not  relate  the  parables  of  the  sower,  tares,  &.c.  deli- 
vered from  the  ship,  till  the  xiiith  ;  and  places  so  many  facts 
between,  that  Sir  Isaac  concludes  tli^  miracles  to  have  been 
wrought  in  winter,  some  time  before  the  passover  A.  D.  32.  and 
the  parahles  not  to  have  been  delivered  till  about  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  almost  a  year  after  ;  Mark  is  very  punctual  in  as- 
suring us,  (chap.  iv.  35,  and  scq.)  that,  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  in  which  the  parables  were  delivered  from  the  ship, 
Jesus  calmed  the  sea,  and  dispossessed  legion  :  For  which  rea- 
son I  have  followed  him,  and  placed  these  miracles  immediately 
after  the  parables  :  (sect.  69,  70.)  Cut  have  set  that  of  the  pa- 
ralytic much  higher,  (sect.  45.)  as  both  Luke  and  Mark  connect 
it  strongly  with  the  cure  of  the  leper,  which  Sir  Isaac  allows  to 
have  happened  immediately  after  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 

Matthew  relates  the  message  of  John,  and  those  subsequent 
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discourses  of  our  Lord,  Avliicli  arc  contained  in  liis  xith  cliap. 
jil'tor  having  given  us  an  account  of  the  mission  of  the  apostles 
in  his  xth.  But  Luke  (who  more  accurately  distinguishes  be- 
tween their  call,  Luke  vi.  13 — 16.  and  mission,  Luke  ix.  2 — 6. 
as  Mark  also  docs,  IVLirk  iii,  13 — 19.  and  vi^  7 — 13.)  places 
this  message,  together  ^  itli  the  account  of  several  miracles  on 
■which  it  is  founded,  as  well  as  the  circuit  which  our  Lord  made 
vith  the  twelve  before  he  sent  them  out,  and  the  fore-mentioned 
miracles  of  calming  the  sea,  dispossessing  legion,  &c.  between 
tliose  two  events,  that  is,  the  call,  and  actual  mission  of  the 
twelve,  the  one  of  which  must  in  all  reason  be  supposed  consi- 
derably to  precede  the  other :  In  which  he  also  agrees  with 
Mark,  as  was  observed  above. 

Matthew  also  relates  the  story  of  the  disciples  rubbing  out 
the  C9.1-S  of  corn,  and  the  cure  of  the  withered  hand,  (chap.  xii. 
1 — 13.)  after  the  mission  of  the  twelve:  Whereas  both  Luke 
and  Mark  place  which  ever  of  those  events  they  mention,  before 
the  choice  of  them  :  (See  Mark  iii.  1 — 6.  Luke  vi.  1 — 1 1.  And 
Luke  expressly  says,  that  choice  was  in  those  days,  (Luke  vi. 
12,  13  )  that  is,  at  the  time  which  follovved  the  fore-mentioned 
events. 

These,  and  the  discourse  on  the  unpardonable  sin,  (sect. 
61.)  which  we  readily  allow  might  have  happened  twice,  are 
all  the  most  material  transpositions  we  have  made  :  And  I  must 
submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  whether  it  be  not  more 
for  the  honour  of  the  New  Testament  in  general,  to  suppose 
that  Matthew  might  not  intend  exactly  to  prcsecve  the  order 
of  the  history,  where  he  asserts  nothing  directly  concerning  it, 
than  to  suppose  both  Mark  and  Luke  to  have  mistaken  it,  whea 
they  so  expressly  declare  their  regard  to  it ;  as  in  some  of  these 
instances  they  do.  ^ 

Sir  Isaac  indeed  urges,  that  Matthew  (as  well  as  John,  in 
•whom  I  have  made  scarce  any  transposition,)  was  an  eye-witness  : 
But  this  can  have  no  weight  ;  unless  it  be  certain,  that  he  every 
where  intended  to  observe  an  exact  order,  which  for  variety  of 
reasons  or  causes,  many  of  which  may  be  to  us  unknown,  he 
might  not  be  solicitous  about  *. 

And  I  cannot  forbear  observing,  that  on  this  great  man's 
own  principles  there  cannot  be  a  great  deal  in  the  argument : 
For  as  Matthew  was  not  called  till  chap.  ix.  9.  he  could  not,  ac- 
cording to  his  hypothesis,  have  been  an  eye  and  ear  witness  to 

*  Mr.  .lerp.  Jones  has  hinted  at  some  conjectured  reasons,  in  his  viuJicatioa 
of  the  former  part  ot  St.  IMatlhew's  gospel :  see  chap,  iii  page  39 — 34. 
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all  the  events  from  chap.  iv.  to  that  place  :  And  if,  as  Sir  Isaac 
also  urges,  he  was  sent  out  as  one  of  the  twelve,  chap.  x.  init. 
and  continued  a  year  on  his  embassy,  he  could  not  be  such  a 
witness  to  what  passed  from  the  beginning  of  chap.  xi.  to  the 
end  of  chap.  xiii.  where  he  places  their  return  after  a  year's 
absence.  And  these  are  the  chapters,  where  we  have  made  the 
greatest,  and  most  material  transpositions,  the  otliers  hardly  de- 
serving a  mention.  ^ 

If  tliis  branch  of  Sir  Isaac's  argument  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  it  be  not  allowed  that  Matthew  observed  a  strict  chronolo- 
gical order  ;  that  part  of  his  reasoning,  by  which  he  would  fix 
the  date  of  each  event,  must  fall  Avith  it.  For  if  it  were  to  be 
granted,  that  Matthew  hinted  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year 
when  tliey  passed,  we  could  not  fix  the  chronology  by  that,  un- 
less we  were  sure,  that  each  was  such  a  season  of  a  dilVereiit 
year,  and  not  of  the  same  ;  which  on  this  supposition  we  cannot 
assert.  But  I  think  it  very  easy  {^x  abundanti)  to  shew,  that 
passages  whicli  Sir  Isaac  produces  as  indications  of  the  seasons, 
are  not  so  ;  or  at  least  do  not  point  them  out  so  punctually,  as 
tiiey  ought  to  do,  in  order  to  justify  the  uses  he  would  make 
of  them. 

One  cannot  but  wonder,  that  some  of  the  arguments  which 
I  have  now  in  my  eye,  sliould  ever  have  been  urged  hv  a  writer 
of  such  extraordinary  di.sci;rnment.  As  for  instance,  I'hat  he 
should  conclude  the  sermon  on  the  mount  must  be  preached 
later  than  the  passover,  because  multitudes  followed  Christ  in 
the  open  (iekis,  which  he  says,  (page  1  was  an  argument  of 
the  summer  season  ;  though  it  is  so  apparent,  that  when  there 
were  tlio.se  live  thousand  men  besides  women  and  cUikiien  as- 
sembled around  him,  whom  he  fed  with  the  five  loaves,  the 

passov(;r  was  on  I}' at  hand  :  (John  vi.  4.)  Or  that  he  should 

say,  (page  153)  the  storm  mentioned  Mat.  viii.  23.  "  shews  the 
.winter  was  "  now  come  on,"  as  if  there  Avcie  no  storms  in  the 

stimmer  :-  Or,  once  more,  that  it  must  be  seed-time,  M-hen 

the  parables  in  Mat.  xiii.  were  delivered,  "  because  sowing 
seed  is  mentioned  in  them  (page  154.)  when  it  is  so  evident, 
(as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  note  (d)  on  Mark  iv.  3.)  the 
very  same  principle  would  prove  it  to  be  harvest,  as  another 
parable  delivered  the  same  day  refers  to  that  season. 

I  am  not  wilhng  to  swell  this  dissertation,  and  therefore 
omitting  many  remarks  which  might  easily  be  made  on  other 
passages,  I  will  conclude  with  the  mention  of  two  or  three  par- 
ticulars, which  might  contribute  to  lead  this  illustrious  writer 
into  some  error. 
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One  thins^  that  lias  occasioned  this,  was,  his  taking  it  fof 
granted,  as  I  observed  before,  that  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tibe- 
rius, in  which  John  the  Baptist  opened  his  ministry,  must  needs 
be  reckoned  from  the  death  of  Augustus  ;  whereas  it  ought  to 
be  computed  fi-om  the  time,  when  Augustus  made  him  his  col- 
league in  the  empire.    (See  note  (b)  on  Luke  iii.  1.) 

Another  is,  his  admittincr  the  rabinnical  rules  for  the 
translation  of  the  Jewish  feasts,  of  which  we  have  not  one  woi"d, 
either  in  the  scriptures,  or  in  Josephus,  or  Philo.  Yet  it  is  on 
this  principle,  that  he  rejects  some  years  from  the  possibility  of 
being  the  year  of  Christ's  suffering,  because,  as  he  imagines,  the 
passover,  two  years  before  each,  would  not  fall  late  enough  to 
have  the  corn  ripe  on  the  sabbath  that  succeeded  the  paschal  *. 
(See  notes  (b)  and  (c),  on  Luke  vi.  1. 

And  to  mention  no  more,  a  tliird 'principle  (which  is  also 
very  precarious,  and  yet  has  much  stress  laid  upon  it  in  Sir  Isaac's 
scheme,)  is,  his  taking  it  for  granted,  that  whenever  Matthew 
speaks  of  Christ's  going  about  Galilee  and  preaching  in  the 
synagogues  there,  he  intended  to  tell  us,  that  our  Lord  made  a 
circuit  over  all  the  country  :  Which,  if  it  were  admitted,  might 
indeed  make  it  necessary  (if  Matthew's  order  were  to  be  th6 
standard,)  to  suppose  a  longer  space  of  time,  than  we  or  most 
others  allow,  to  have  passed  between  his  entrance  on  his  public 
work,  and  the  passover  just  preceding  the  rubbing  out  the  ears  of 
corn  ;  which  we  own  on  both  sides  to  have  been  two  years  be- 
fore his  death.  For  four  circuits  of  this  kind  are  mentioned, 
before  we  come  to  the  xiith  chapter  of  Matthew,  where  the 
story  last  referred  to  is  recorded  :  The  first,  John  iv.  43.  and 
Luke  iv.  14,  15.  the  second.  Mat.  iv.  2:i.  the  third.  Mat.  ix.  35. 
and  the  fourth.  Mat.  xi.  1.  But  if  we  should  grant,  that  his 
going  about  alt  Galilee  in  the  second  of  these  instances,  and  his 
going  about  all  the  cities  and  villages  in  the  third,  (though  that 
might  only  be  those  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  were  to 
be  taken  ever  so  literally  ;  yet  his  passing  through  Galilee  in  his 
way  from  Sichar  to  Nazareth  in  the  first  instance,  and  his  de- 
parting, that  is,  setting  out  to  teach  and  to  preach  in  their  ci- 
ties in  the  fourth,  can  infer  no  such  conclusion. 

This  might  be  suggested,  even  if  Matthew's  order  were  to 
be  admitted,  and  would  invalidate  the  argument  for  protracting 
the  ye,iTS  of  our  Lord's  ministry  on  that  supposition  :  But  it  is 

*  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing  here,  that  on  these  principles  Sir 

Isaac  places  the  pas.so\er,  A.  D.  31.  on  Wednesday,  March  28.  A.  D.  S<2.  on 

>T.)nriay,  .April  U.  A.  D.  'M.  on  Friday,  .\pril  3.  and  A.  D.  54.  ou  Friday, 

April  23. 
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to  be  remembered,  we  have  produced  arguments  to  prove,  that 
order  must  sometimes  be  inverted  j  and  particularly,  that  Christ 
going  about  all  the  cities  and  villages,  (Mat.  ix.  35.  sect.  73.) 
and  his  departing  to  teach  and  to  preach  in  their  cities,  (Mat. 
xi.  1.  sect.  76.)  was  some  considerable  time  after  the  passover, 
after  which  the  ears  of  corn  were  rubbed  out.  (Mat.  xii.  i. 
sect.  49.) 

On  the  whole,  I  think,  that  if  our  order  be  admitted,  there 
is  no  part  of  Christ's  ministry  Avhich  seems  so  crouded  with  bi^- 
siness,  as  that  between  his  last  passover  but  one,  and  the  follow- 
ing feast  of  dedication.  But  here,  our  harmony  allows  more 
time  for  the  work  in  Galilee,  than  Sir  Isaac,  who  supposes 
*'  Christ  never  returned  thither  after  the  feast  of  taberna- 
cles :"  (page  157.)  And  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  whether 
if  such  a  variety  of  journies  and  events  must  be  allowed  to  have 
happened  m  these  nine  months,  or  according  to  him  in  six,  we 
may  not,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  or  rather  with  greater,  compre- 
hend all  the  preceding  Avithin  the  compass  of  about  sixteen  ; 
especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  according  to  Sir  Isaac  that 
progress  of  our  Lord,  for  which  the  apostles  were  intended  to 
make  way,  and  that  after  the  embassy  of  the  seventy,  must  be 
thrown  into  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  and  is  an  extreme, 
and,  I  think,  insurmountable  difficulty,  into  which  we  shall  not 
be  driven  *. 

*  To  make  the  reader  more  sensible  of  this,  I  shall  add  a  brief  surrey  of  the  com- 
pass of  time,  v.'ithin  which  I  suppose  the  principal  events  between  the  several  pass- 
overs  of  our  Lord's  ministry  to  have  happened  j  referring  him  to  the  following  chrono- 
logical table  for  a  more  exact  view  of  them. 

Events  which  we  suppose  between  the  first  and  second  of  our  Lord's  passovers. 

Our  Lord  spends  the  summer,  and  beginning  of  the  winter,  in  Judea;  about 

the  winter  solstice, passes  through  Samaria  into  Galilee:  (Sect.  25  30.)  spends  the 

remainder  of  the  winter  and  the  spring  in  a  circuit  through  Galilee,  in  which  are  in- 
cluded his  visit  to  Nazareth,  and  short  stay  at  Capernaum;  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  circuit,  having  preached  his  celebrated  sermon  on  the  mount,  returns  to  Caper- 
naum. (.Sect.  31  45. 

Events  between  the  second  and  third  passover. 
After  vindicating  what  passed  upon  rubbing  out  the  ears  of  corn,  and  curing 
the  withered  hand,  he  travels  to  the  .scu  of  Galilee,  chuses  his  apostles,  and  makes 
another  abode  at  Capernaum;  visits  Nairn,  and  dismisses  .Tohn's  messengers;  all 

which  might  pass  before  the  end  of  May:  (Sect.  46  60.)  Then  travels  with  the 

twelve  in  his  train  (Luke  viii.  1 .  Mat.  ix.  35.)  through  the  places  near  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias, perhaps,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August;  (Sect.  61  73.)  and 

intending  a  much  more  extensive  circuit,  dispatolies  the  twelve  to  make  way  for  him, 
and  probably  setting  out  quickly  after  them,  might  employ  six  months  in  this  part 
of  it,  (Sect.  74  77.)  and  leave  sufficient  time  for  hit  interview  with  the  five  thou- 
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I  shall  conclude  this  dissertation  with  one  reflectioni  whic'h 
may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  those,  who  have  but  little  relish 
for  the  niceties  oi'  this  enquiry.  I  mean,  that  when  we  find  this 
great  master,  and  I  had  almost  said,  so  far  as  the  title  can  be 
applied  to  a  mortal  man,  this  great  father  of  reason,  falling 
into  such  obvious  mistakes,  as  I  have  been  obliged  here  to  point 
out,  it  tends  to  give  us  an  humbling  idea  of  the  imperfections 
of  the  human  mind  in  its  present  state.  And  consequently  we 
ujay  learn  from  it  two  of  the  most  important  lessons,  that  can  be 

imagined  in  social  life  :-.  A  caution,  lest  Ave  assert  our  oAvn 

opinions  with  too  dogmatical  an  air  ;  -and  a  care  to  avoid 

such  petulanc}'^  in  censuring  the  mistakes  of  others,  as  if  we 
thought  none  but  the  weakest  and  most  contemptible  of  ttian- 
kind  vVere  capable  of  being  misled  by  the  specious  appearances 
of  some  inconclusive  arguments.  And  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  if  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  error  in  the  order  of  the  harmony 
teach  us  this  candour,  it  will  be  a  much  greater  benelit  to  us, 
than  if  he  had  placed  every  circumstance  relating  to  it  beyond 
all  possibility  of  farther  dispute. 

sand  whom  he  miraculously  fed,  and  his  conference  with  the  scribes  and  pharisces 
from  Jerusalem,  before  the  next  passover.  (Sect.  78  84. 

Events  between  Christ's  third  passover  ahd  the  feast  of  dedication,  which  preceded 

liis  fourth. 

Allowing  the  time  between  the  passover  and  the  end  of  May  for  his  journey  to 
the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.and  other  places  in  Galilee,  he  might  return  to  Dal- 
inanutha,  and  feed  the  four  thousand  by  that  time  ;  (Sect.  85,  86.)  and  if  subsequent 

e%-cnts  and  discourses  (recorded  Sect.  87  96.)  employed  h  m  till  the  end  of  June, 

he  might  then  send  Out  the  seventy,  and  they  might  easily  meet  him  at  Jerusaletai  at 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  in  September;  between  which,  and  the  feast  of  dedication 
near  the  end  of  December,  we  must  place  his  last  circuitin  Galilee;  (Sect.  97 — 127.) 
unless,  which  is  possible,  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  begun  quickly  after  the  mission 
of  the  seventy,  and  so  some  part  of  July  and  September  to  have  been  employed  in  it. 
And  indeed  one  cannot  imagine  any  necessity,  that  all  the  seventy,  or  all  the  apostles, 
should  have  finished  their  progress,  before  our  Lord  began  to  follow  those  who  were 
sent  to  the  nearest  places.  Or  if  we  should  supirase  it,  and  follow  Sir  Isaac's  scheme, 
we  must  of  necessity  place  the  two  circuits,  which  followed  these  two  embassies, 
within  this  space  of  time,  as  was  hinted  above;  whereas,  if  we  consider  the  journey 
to  the  coast  of  Tyre  and  .Sidon  as  an  appendix  to  the  former,  we  may  (according  to 
our  scheme,)  assign  near  eight  niontlis  to  tliat  grand  tour  of  our  Lord,  in  which  he 
followed  the  twelve,  which  might  make  it  convenient  to  dispiitch  that,  in  which  he 
followed  the  seventy,  in  proportioiiably  less  time.  And  I  believf,  that  if  we  consider 
Galilee  not  to  have  been  larger  than  three  or  four  of  our  western  counties,  we  shall 
more  easily  acquiesce  in  tlie  competency  of  tlie  time  assigned  to  these  visits  to  it. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

I  never  had,  nor  never  took,  an  opportunity  of  looking  into 
Dupin's  Life  of  Christ,  till  about  a  year  ago,  long  after  the 
publication  of  the  second  edition  of  my  Paraphrase  on  the  Evan- 
gelists :  But  then  I  found,  to  my  agreeable  surprise,  a  more 
perfect  agreement  between  his  schenie  of  the  harmony  and  mine, 
than  I  expected  any  where  to  have  met  with  ;  and  particularly, 
in  the  story  of  the  resurrection. 

Of  the  203  sections,  into  which  I  have  divided  the  evange- 
lists, we  differ  only  in  the  order  of  29  :  And  as  several  of  these 
are  inseparably  connected,  there  are  otf!y,  on  the  whole,  nine 
stories  or  discourses,  in  which  there  is  a  variety  in  our  order. 

The  first,  sect.  12.  The  wise-men's  visit  to  Christ ;  which 
he  places  before  the  presentation,  sect,  1 1 . 

The  second,  sect.  37 — 43.  Matthew's  account  of  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount ;  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  coincident 
with  that  in  Luke,  sect.  53,  54.  which  I  consider  as  a  repetition 
of  it. 

The  third,  sect.  69,  70.  Thestillihg  the  tempest,  and  dis- 
possessing legion,  which  he  places  before  tiic  calling  of  MattheAV» 
and  immediately  after  sect.  36. 

The  fourth,  sect.  96.  Christ's  reproving  John  for  an  in- 
stance of  the  narrowness  of  his  spirit ;  which,  as  a  similar  and 
undetermined  fact,  he  subjoins  to  sect.  93.  Christ's  checking 
the  ambition  of  his  disciples. 

The  fifth,  sect,  106.  The  return  of  the  seventy;  which 
he  connects  with  the  story  of  their  mission,  sect.  97. 

The  sixth,  sect  118.  Christ's  urging  the  necessity  of  striv- 
ing for  heaven,  &c.  which  he  strangely  introduces  between 
sect.  154,  and  158. 

The  seventh,  the  discourses  and  facts,  sect.  126 — 135. 
which  he  scatters  promiscuously,  after  sect.  105.  and  elsewhere. 

The  eighth,  sect.  170.  The  intimation  of  Judas's  treachery^ 
which  he  introduces  after  the  eucharist,  sect.  172. 

And  the  last,  sect.  181 .  The  warning  Christ  gave  of  Peter's 
denying  him;  which  he  joins  with  sect.  171,  though  I  take 
them  to  be  twrt  different  predictions  of  the  same  event. 

The  reader  may  see  my  reasons  for  the  order,  in  which  I 
have  placed  most  of  these  sections,  in  the  notes  upon  them  : 
But  I  cannot  forbear  thinking,  that  such  a  coincidence  in  all  the 
rest,  where  the  one  could  not  write  from  the  other,  is  a  strong 
presumption  in  f?ivour  of  both. 
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No.  II. 

A  DISSERTATION 

■  ON 

THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

AS 

PROVED  FROM  THE  FACTS  RECORDED  IN  THE 

HISTORICAL  BOOKS  OF  IT. 


]^^OTHING  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  a  firm  and  cor- 
dial belief  of  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  scripture  is  of  the 
highest  moment ;  not  only  to  the  edification  and  peace  of  the 
church,  but  in  a  great  measure  to  its  very  existence.  For  if 
this  be  given  up,  the  authority  of  the  revelation  is  enervated, 
and  its  use  destroyed  :  The  star  which  is  to  direct  our  course, 
is  clouded  ;  our  compass  is  broke  to  pieces  ;  and  \ve  are  left  to 
make  the  voyage  of  life  in  sad  uncertainty,  amidst  a  thousand 
rocks,  and  shelves,  and  quicksands.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  may 
perform  a  service  acceptable  to  God  and  my  christian  brethren, 
while  I  endeavour,  as  plainly  and  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to  place 
some  leading  proofs  of  it  in  a  convincing  view.  And  I  under- 
take the  task  the  more  willingly,  as  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume  of  my  Family  Expositor  I  laid  myself  under  an  obliga- 
tion, several  years  ago,  to  attempt  something  of  this  kind,  and 
have  often  been  reminded  of  it  by  persons,  for  whom  I  have 
the  hisrhest  rearard. 

I  then  proposed  to  handle  the  subject  in  a  few  sermons,  to 
be  added  to  those,  long  since  published,  on  the  evidences  of 
the  gospel.  But  on  a  review  of  that  particular  connection, 
which  the  argument  I  am  here  to  pursue,  has,  with  the  history 
of  the  New  Testament,  I  apprehend, 'it  could  no  where  appear 
better,  than  at  the  end  of  my  exposition  on  the  books  which 
contain  it.  The  reader  Avill,  I  hope,  recollect,  that  in  the  ser- 
mons just  now  mentioned,  I  have  endavoured  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  that  history  ;  and  every  year  convinces  me  more  and 
more,  of  the  unanswerable  force  of  the  evidence  there  displayed. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  reflect  on  the  divine  blessing, 
which  hath  seemed  to  attend  those  discourses  j  and  it  is  a  great 
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encouragement  to  me  to  hope,  that,  what  I  am  now  to  offer  may 
be  a  means  of"  establisliing  some  of  mv  readers  in  that  regard  to 
the  sacred  oracles,  which  will  be  their  best  preservative  against 
the  errors  and  the  vices  of  that  licentious  age  in  which  Provi» 
dence  hath  cast  our  lot ;  whereby  our  fidelity  and  our  zeal  are 
brought  to  a  trial,  which  few  ages  but  those  of  martyrdom  could 
have  afforded. 

It  will  be  my  business,  First,  to  state  the  nature  of  inspi- 
ration in  general,  and  of  that  kind  of  it,  which,  as  I  apprehend, 

we  are  to  ascribe  to  the  New  Testament:  1  shall  then  prove, 

that  it  was  undoubtedly  written  by  such  Inspiration  :  And 

after  this,  I  shall  briefly  hint  at  the  influence,  which  this  im- 
portant truth  ought  always  to  have  upon  our  temper  and  con- 
duct;  by  inforcing  Avhich,  I  apprehend,  I  shall  take  the  best 
method  to  promote  a  growing  persuasion  of  the  truth  I  am 
labouring  to  establish. 

I  will  only  premise,  That  I  do  not  intend  this,  as  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject ;  but  only,  as  such  a  compendious  view  of 
the  chief  proofs,  as  may  suit  the  place  in  which  it  stands  ;  and 
as  may,  from  the  easiest  and  plainest  principles,  give  rational 
satisfaction  to  the  minds  of  common  christians  ;  who  have  not 
leisure,  nor  perhaps  ability,  to  enter  into  all  the  niceties  of  theo- 
logical and  scholastical  controversy. 

I,  I  shall  state  the  nature  of  Inspiration,  and  of  that  kind  of  it, 
which  we  are  to  ascribe  to  the  New  Testament. 

In  this  I  shall  be  more  particular,  as  I  apprehend,  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  accuracy  here  has  occasioned  some  confusion  in 
the  reasoning  of  several  worthy  persons,  who  have  treated  this 
important  subject  more  largely,  than  I  must  here  allow  myself 
to  do.  I  shall  not,  however,  criticise  on  their  account  of  the 
matter,  but  plainly  lay  down  what  seems  to  me  intelligible, 
right,  and  safe. 

By  Inspiration  in  general,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean, 
*'  Any  supernatural  infl  uence  of  God  upon  the  mind  of  a  rational 
creature,  where  it  is  formed  to  any  degree  of  intellectual  im- 
provement, beyond  what  it  would,  at  that  time,  and  in  those 
circumstances,  have  attained  in  a  natural  way,  that  in,  by  the 
visual  exercise  of  its  faculties,  unassisted  by  any  special  divine 
interposition."  Thus,  if  a  man  were  instantaneously  enabled 
to  speak  a  language  which  he  had  never  learned,  how  possible 
soever  it  might  have  been  for  him  to  have  obtained  an  equal 
readiness  in  it  by  degrees,  I  believe  few  would  scruple  to  say, 
that  he  owed  his  acquaintance  with  it  to  a  divine  inspiration. 
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Or  if  he  g^avc  a  true  and  exact  account  of  wliat  was  doing  at  a 
distance,  and  published  a  particular  relation  of  what  he  neither 
saw  nor  iieard,  as  some  of  the  prophets  did  ;  all  the  world  would 
own,  if  the  affair  were  too  complex,  and  the  account  too  cir- 
cumstantial, to  be  tlie  result  of  a  lucky  guess,  that  he  must  be 
inspired  with  the  knowledge  of  it ;  though  another  account 
equally  exact,  given  by  a  person  on  the  spot,  would  be  ascribed 
to  no  inspiration  at  all. 

But  of  this  supernatural  influence  on  the  minds  of  men, 
forming  them  to  such  extraordinary  intellectual  improvements 
and  abilities,  there  are  various  sorts  and  degrees,  which  it  will 
be  of  importance  for  us  accurately  to  distinguish  from  each 
other. 

If  a  person  be  discoursing  either  in  word  or  writing,  and 
God  do  miraculously  watch  over  his  mind,  and,  however  secret- 
I3',  direct  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  keep  him  more  secure  from 
error  in  what  he  speaks  or  writes,  than  he  could  have  been  merely 
by  the  natural  exercise  of  his  faculties,  I  should  say,  he  was  in- 
spired ;  even  though  there  should  be  no  extraordinary  marks  of 
high  genius  in  the  work ;  or  even  though  another  person,  with 
a  stronger  memory,  or  relating  a  fact  more  immediately  after  it 
happened,  might  naturally  have  recounted  it  with  equal  exact- 
ness. Yet  still,  if  there  was  in  this  case  any  thing  miraculous, 
we  must,  on  the  principles  above,  allow  an  inspiration  ;  and  I 
would  call  this,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  and  higher  degrees, 
an  inspiration  of  superintendency. 

If  this  influence  should  act  in  such  a  degree,  as  absolutely 
to  exclude  all  mixture  of  error  in  a  declaration  of  doctrines  or 
farts  so  superintended,  we  might  then  call  it  a  plenary  super- 
intending inspiration  ;  or,  as  I  would  chuse  for  popular  use  to 
express  m3'self  in  this  discourse,  a  full  inspiration. 

Now  it  will  fi  om  hence  follow,  and  I  desire  that  it  may  be 
seriously  attended  to,  that  a  book,  the  contents  of  which  are  en- 
tirely true,  may  be  said  to  be  written  by  a  full  inspiration,  even 
though  it  contain  many  things  which  the  author  might  have 
known  and  recorded  merely  by  the  use  of  his  natural  faculties, 
if  there  be  others  which  he  did  not  so  well  know,  or  could  not 
without  miraculous  assistance  have  so  exactly  recollected ;  or  if, 
on  the  whole,  a  freedom  from  all  error  would  not,  in  fact,  have 
been  found,  unless  God  had  thus  superintended  or  Avatched  over 
his  mind  and  pen.  And  in  regard  to  such  a  production,  it  would 
be  altogether  impertinent  and  insignificant  to  enquire,  how  far 
did  natural  memory  or  natural  reason  operate,  and  in  what  par- 
ticular facts  or  doctrines  did  supernatural  agency  prevail.  It 
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is  enough  j  if  I  know,  that  what  the  author  says  or  writes  is  true, 
though  I  know  not  particularly  how  he  came  by  this  or  that 
truth  :  For  my  obligation  to  receive  it  arises  from  its  being 
known  truth,  and  not  merely  from  its  being  made  known  this 
or  that  way.  And  should  God  miraculously  assure  me,  that  any 
particular  writing  contained  nothing  but  the  truth ;  and  should 
he  at  the  same  time  tell  me,  it  had  been  drawn  up  without  any 
miraculous  assistance  at  all,  though  I  could  not  then  call  it  in- 
spired, I  should  be  as  much  obliged  to  receive  and  submit  to  it 
on  its  being  thus  attested  by  God,  as  if  every  single  word  had 
been  immediately  dictated  by  him. 

It  will  farther  follow  from  what  is  said  above,  that  a  book 
may  be  written  by  such  full  inspiration  as  I  have  described, 
though,  the  author  being  left  to  the  choice  of  his  own  words, 
phrases,  and  manner*,  tliere  may  be  some  imperfection  in  the 
style  and  method,  provided  the  whole  contents  of  it  are  true  ; 
if  the  subject  be  so  important,  as  to  make  it  consistent  with 
the  divine  wisdom  miraculously  to  interpose,  to  preserve  an 
entire  credibility  as  to  the  exact  truth  of  facts  recorded,  and 
doctrines  delivered  as  divine.  If  indeed  God  were  represented, 
as  declaring  such  a  book  to  be  intended  by  him  as  an  exact 
standard  for  logic,  oratory,  or  poetry,  every  apparent  defect 
in  either  would  be  an  internal  objection  against  it.  But  if  it  be 
represented  only  as  intended  to  teach  us  truth,  in  order  to  its 
having  a  proper  influence  on  our  temper  and  actions,  such 
defects  would  no  more  warrant  or  excuse  our  rejecting  its  autho- 
rity, than  the  want  of  a  ready  utterance  or  a  musical  voice 
would  excuse  our  disregard  to  a  person,  who  shoidd  bring  us 
competent  evidence  of  his  being  a  messenger  from  God  to  us. 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  stating  this  kind  of  inspi- 
ration, because  it  is  that,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  assert 
to  the  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  this,  without 
any  exception  or  limitation,  as  they  came  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  apostles  ;  though  I  allow  it  is  possible,  they  may,  in  this  or 
that  particular  copy,  and  in  some  minuter  instances  which  now 
perhaps  affect  all  our  remaining  copies,  have  suffered  some- 
thing by  the  injuries  of  time,  or  the  negligence  of  transcribers, 
as  well  as  printers  :  Which,  that  they  have  in  some  particulars, 
suffered,  is  as  notorious  a  fact,  as  that  there  is  a  written  or  a 
printed  copy  of  them  in  the  world  ;  yet  is  at  the  same  time  a 
fact,  which  no  man  of  common  sense  or  honesty  can  seriously 
urge  against  their  authority. 

*  It  is  very  evidrnt,  tliat  tlio  Icarnfcl  M.iimoiildes  tIifHi!;lit  this  to  bo  the  rase 
with  re<»ard  to  the  prophets  ;  though  I  tliink  it  loast  of  all  to  be  apprehended  in  such 
sracles.    See  Maimon.  Mor.  Nev.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  '29- 
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Though  it  be  the  main  point  in  my  view,  to  prove  that  the 
New  Testament  is  written  under  that  kind  of  inspiration  which 
I  iiave  been  explaining,  I  must  nevertheless  beg  leave  to  men- 
tion two  other  kinds,  of  w  hich  divines  often  speak,  and  which  do 
also  in  a  considerable  degree  belong  to  many  parts  of  scrip- 
ture, though  I  think  it  neither  expedient,  material,  nor  safe  to 
assert  that  they  run  through  the  whole  of  it  :  I  mean,  an  inspi- 
ration of  elevation,  and  of  suggestion. 

The  former,  as  its  name  plainly  intimates,  prevails,  where 
the  faculties,  though  they  act  in  a  regular,  and,  as  it  seems,  a 
common  manner,  are  nevertheless  elevated,  or  raised  to  some 
extraordinary  degree,  so  that  the  performance  is  more  truly 
sublime,  noble,  and  pathetic,  than  what  would  have  been  pro- 
duced merely  by  the  force  of  a  man's  natural  genius.  As  for 
the  particiilar  degree  of  the  divine  agency,  where  there  is 
indeed  something  of  this  inspiration,  perhaps  neither  the  person 
that  is  under  it,  nor  any  other  creature,  may  be  able  confi- 
dently to  pronounce  concerning  it.  Perhaps,  nothing  less  pene- 
trating than  the  eye  of  God  himself,  may  be  able  universally 
to  distinguish  that  narrow  line,  which  divides  what  is  natural 
from  what  is  supernatural,  in  all  the  productions  and  powers 
of  imagination,  reasoning,  and  language,  or  in  the  effects  and 
powers  of  memory  under  the  former  head.  It  is  a  curiosity,  in 
the  minute  particulars  of  which  we  are  not  at  all  concerned  ;  as 
it  is  the  same  God,  which,  whether  naturally  or  miraculously, 
worketh  all  and  in  all.  1  Cor.  xii.  9.  But  if  any  excellency  in 
the  performance  itself  can  speak  it  to  be  more  than  human, 
productions  of  this  sort  are  to  be  found  in  scripture  ;  and  the 
rank  and  education  of  some  of  the  sacred  penmen  render  the 
hand  of  God  peculiarly  conspicuous  in  the  sublimity  and  lustre 
of  their  writings.  What  the  gifts  of  the  spirit  may  in  every 
age  of  the  church  have  done,  by  operations  of  this  kind,  we 
know  not.  And  I  think,  it  would  be  presumptuous  absolutely 
to  deny,  that  God  might  act  in  some  extraordinary  degree  on 
some  of  the  heathen  writers,  to  produce  tliose  glorious  works 
of  antiquitv,  Avhich  have  been,  under  the  direction  of  his  pro- 
vidence, so  efficacious,  on  the  one  hand  to  transmit  the  evidences 
of  divine  revelation,  and  on  the  other  to  illustrate  the  necessity 
of  it :  In  consequence  of  which  I  cannot  forbear  saying  by  the 
wa)',  that  I  think  they  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  them, 
are  of  all  men  upon  earth  the  most  inexcusable  in  rejecting  cliris- 
tianilv.  liut  our  inability  to  mark  out  the  exact  boundaries 
between  nature  and  an  extraordinary  divine  agency,  is  not 
much  to  be  regretted  ;  since  it  docs  not  appear  to  be  the  design 
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of  providence,  by  such  elevations  of  sentiment,  style,  and  man- 
ner, by  any  means  to  bear  testimony  to  the  person  adorned  with 
them,  as  a  messenger  sent  to  speak  in  his  name  ;  which  may 
as  effectually  be  done  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  forms  of  ex- 
pression, without  any  thing,  which  looks  like  the  heightenings 
of  art,  or  the  sparklings  of  an  extraordinary  genius. 

The  other,  which  divines  have  called  immediate  suggestion, 
is  the  highest  and  most  extraordinary  kind  of  inspiration  ;  and 
takes  place,  when  the  use  of  our  faculties  is  superseded,  and 
God  does,  as  it  were,  speak  directly  to  the  mind  ;  making  such 
discoveries  to  it,  as  it  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained,  and 
dictating  the  very  words  in  which  these  discoveries  are  to  be 
communicated  to  others  :  So  that  a  person,  in  what  he  writes 
from  hence,  is  no  other  than  first  the  auditor,  and  then,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  secretary  of  God  ;  as  John 
was  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  wrote  from  his  sacred 
lips  the  seven  epistles  to  the  Asiatic  churches.  And  it  is,  no 
doubt,  to  an  inspiration  of  this  kind,  that  the  book  of  the  reve- 
lation owes  its  oriijinal. 

It  is  evident  from  the  definitions  above,  that  there  may  be  a 
full  superintendency,  wiierc  neither  of  the  latter  kinds  of  inspi- 
ration, of  elevation,  or  suggestion,  take  place:  But  I  think, 
we  must  necessarily  allow,  that  an  inspiration  of  suggestion,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  must  also  imply  a  full  superintendency  in  record- 
ing the  history  of  what  has  been  seen  or  heard,  in  any  prophe- 
tic vision,  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  report  of  it.  For 
as  it  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  impious  to  imagine,  that  the 
blessed  God  would  dictate  a  falsehood  to  any  of  his  creatures  ; 
so  neither  can  we  suppose  it  consistent  with  the  divine  wisdom, 
to  suffer  the  propiiet,  through  infirmity,  to  err  in  delivering  a 
message,  with  which  he  had  expressly  charged  him  ;  and 
which  would  be  given  in  vain,  so  far  as  there  was  a  failure  in 
the  exact  delivery  of  it. 

Besides  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament,  I  mean,  the 
revelation,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  in  this  view,  it  seems 
evident  to  me,  that  some  other  parts  of  it  were  given  by  such  a 
suggestion;  seeing  there  are  so  many  predictions  interspersed, 
and  so  many  mysteries  revealed,  which  klv  entirely  beyond  the 
ken  of  any  innnan,  or  perhaps  angelic  mind.  But  that  this  is 
applicable  to  all  the  history  of  it,  or  to  all  things  contained 
in  its  epistolary  parts,  I  chuse  not  to  assert.  For  as  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  its  entire  credibility,  which  nothing  can  more 
effectually  secure,  than  a  full  superintendency,  it  would  subject 
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US  to  many  dh"HcuIties,  which  have  been  so  forcibly  urged  bv 
otliers,  that  it  is  not  necessary  tor  me  here  to  repeat  them. 
But  I  am  well  assured,  thrft  the  apparent  insufficiency  of  tfie 
answ  ers,  which  have  been  returned  to  these  objections  by  some 
very  sincere,  but  I  think  in  this  instance,  less  judicious  defen- 
ders of  scripture,  has  led  some  people  to  conclude,  that  the 
scripture  was  not  inspired  at  all;  as  if  it  had  been  on  both  sides 
agreed,  that  an  universal  suggestion  was  the  only  kind  of  in- 
spiration worth  contending  about.  The  consecjuence  of  this 
hath  been,  that  such  as  are  dissatisfied  with  the  arguments, 
whicli  these  defenders  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  scripture 
insist  upon,  read  the  scriptures,  if  they  read  them  at  all,  not 
to  learn  their  authentic  dictates,  but  to  try  the  sentiijients  con- 
tained in  them  by  the  touch-stone  of  their  own  reason,  and  to 
separate  what  that  shall  allow  to  be  right,  from  what  it  pre- 
sumptuously concludes  to  be  wrong.  And  this  boasted  stand- 
ard has  been  so  very  defective,  that  on  this  mistaken  notion 
they  have  not  only  rejected  many  of  the  most  vital  truths  of 
Christianity,  but  even  some  essential  principles  of  natural 
religion.  And  thus  they  haveineHect  annihilated  the  christian 
revelation,  at  the  very  same  time,  that  they  have  acknowledged 
the  historical  truth  of  the  facts,  on  which  it  is  built.  This  is 
the  body  of  men,  that  have  affected  to  call  themselves  cautious 
believers  :  But  their  character  is  so  admirably  well  described 
tinder  that  of  Agrippa,  by  ray  honoured  friend  Dr.  Watts,  in 
his  little  treatise  called  the  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier,  that  it  may 
be  sufficient  here  to  have  hinted  it  thus  briefly,  as  the  reason, 
why  out  of  regard  to  them  as  well  as  others,  I  have  resumed  the 
subject  of  inspiration,  and  endeavoured  to  place  it  in,  what  Ida 
in  my  conscience  apprehend  to  be  both  a  safe  and  rational  light. 

That  I  may  remedy,  so  far  as  God  shall  enable  me  to  do  it, 
the  great  and  destructive  evil,  I  have  just  been  mentioning,  and 
may  establish  in  tl>e  minds  of  christians  a  due  regard  to  the 
sacred  oracles  of  eternal  truth,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  second 
part  of  this  discourse  :  In  which 

11.  I  am  to  shew,  how  evidently  the  full  insj/iration  of  the  New, 
Testament,  in  the  sense  stated  above,  follows  from  the  ac- 
knowledged truth  of  the  history  which  it  contains,  in  all  its 
leading  and  most  important  facts. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  matter,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that,  though  this  is  what  I  apprehend  to  be 
the  grand  argument,  and  that  which  may  most  properly  be 
connected  with  an  exposition  of  the  historical  books,  I  am  very 
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far  from  slighting  those  other  arguments  which  fall  not  so  direct- 
ly in  my  way  here. 

I  greatly  revere  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  christian 
writers,  not  only  to  the  real  existence  of  the  sacred  books  in 
those  early  ages,  but  also  to  their  divine  original  :  Their  per- 
suasion of  wliich  most  evidently  appears  from  the  veneration,  with 
which  they  speak  of  them,  even  while  miraculous  gifts  remained 
in  the  church  ;  and  consequently,  an  exact  attendance  to  a 
written  rule  might  seem  less  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  antho- 
rit}'  of  inferior  teachers  might  approach  nearer  to  that  of  the 
apostles.  I  believe  every  candid  reader  will  acknowledge,  that 
nothing  can  be  objected  to  many  strong  passages  in  Clemens 
Romanus,  Polycarp,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Theophilus  An- 
tiochenus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Kusebius, 
and  some  other  ancient  writers  he  has  mentioned,  that  are  now 
lost.  It  is  needless  to  produce  them  here,  after  those  valuable 
specimens  of  them,  which  Dr  Whitbv  and  Mons.  Du  Pin  have 
given  ;  and  especiall}^,  considering  what  my  learned  friend  Dr. 
Lardner  has  with  so  much  industry  and  accuracy  of  judgment 
collected  on  this  head  in  the  second  part  of  his  credibility  of  the 
gospel  history.  I  shall  therefore  content  mvself  with  observing 
here,  that  several  of  the  most  learned  and  considerable  of  these 
ancients  speak  of  this  veneration  for  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  not  as  the  result  of  their  own  private  judgment, 
but  as  that,  in  which  all  the  churches  were  unanimously  agreed  *. 

The  internal  characters  of  divine  inspiration,  with  which 
every  page  of  the  New  Testament  abounds,  do  also  deserve  our 
.ittentive  notice  ;  and  render  the  book  itself,  if  considered  as 
detached  from  all  external  evidence  whatsoever,  a  compendious 
demonstration  of  its  own  sacred  original,  and  consequently  of 

*  Thus  Orifjon  says,  (Pliilocal.  cap.  xii.  pa^e  41.)     ^'■'■crc,   «5 

•ari5®-  "ETapaJEfas-vc.i,  oli  S:OTv:i/-ot  fitrjv"  "  That  if  a  man  would  not  confess 
Irimself  to  be  an  infidel,  he  must  admit  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures."  And  he 
elsewhere  pla(;es  tlie  ji'iispels  in  the  number  of  writings,  "  wlikh  were  received  as 
ilirine  by  all  the  churches  of  God,  and  were  the  elements,  or  first  principles,  of  the 

church's  faith  :"    E»  waa-a»;  (Ky^Xvc-ixt;  Osy  'Kr-T»iiii/x!ViJ»  iivitJ  ©:iuiv,   

Zroi^Ha  Tnj  vicia^  t»){  ExxXnTia;.  Tertullian  also  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  in  disputinj;  with  heretics,  "  That  the  truth  of  doctrines  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  scripture  :"  For  the  question  has  evidently  the  force  of  a  strong  nega- 
tion.   Aliunde  scilicet  loqui  jKissunt  de  Rebus  Fidei,  nisi  cx  Litteris  Fidei  ?  (De 

Pra!script.  Ilerct.  cap.  xv.)  -And  F.usehius  quotes  a  much  more  ancient  writer 

than  himself,  (F.useb.  Ecclcs.  Hist.  Lib.  v.  cap.  23.)  who  calls  the  scripture, 
TTfrEw?  af;)|^«iS!.j  x^.vovcc,  "  the  rule  of  ancient  faith;"  and  who  afttrwards  speaking 
of  heretics,  dej'lares,  "that  if  they  d-^nicd  the  scriptures  to  he  Ui\li)'.'ly  inspired, 
they  were  infidels." 
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the  certainty  of  that  relit^ion  which  it  teaches.  The  excellency 
of  its  doctrines,  the  spirituality  and  elevation  of  its  design,  the 
majesty  and  simplicity  of  its  style,  the  agreement  of  its  parts  in 
the  most  unsuspicious  manner,  with  its  more  tlian  human  effi- 
cacy on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  do  all  concur  to 
give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  New  Testament  :  And  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  the  wiser  and  better  any  man  is,  and  the  more  fa- 
miliarly he  converses  with  these  unequalled  books,  the  more 
■will  he  be  struck  with  this  evidence.  But  these  things,  in  the 
general,  are  bettor  felt  than  expressed  ;  and  several  of  the  argu- 
ments arise,  not  from  particular  passages,  but  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  books:  and  consequentlv,  they  cannot  be  judged 
of,  but  by  a  serious  and  attentive  perusal. 

Dismissing  therefore  these  topics,  not  with  neglect,  bat 
with  the  sincerest  expressions  of  just  and  high  veneration,  I 
now  proceed  to  that  grand  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  derived  from  the  credibility  of  its  leading 
facts  ;  which  having  so  fully  illustrated  in  the  sermons  referred 
to  above,  1  think  I  have  a  just  title  to  assume  as  the  foundation 
of  what  farther  reasonings  may  occur. 

Admitting  this  great  principle,  it  is  undeniably  certain, — 

That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  most  extraordinary  person  :  

That  after  having  been  foretold  by  many  prophets,  in  distant 
periods  of  time,  he  was  at  length,  agreeably  to  the  repeated  de- 
claration of  an  angel,  first  to  a  priest  ministering  at  the  golden 
altar  in  the  temple,  and  then  to  his  mother,  conceived  by  a  vir- 
gin of  David's  family  :  That  his  birth  was  proclaimed  by  a 

choir  of  angels,  who  celebrated  it  in  celestial  anthems,  as  the 
foundation  of  peace  on  earth,  and  the  most  glorious  display  of 
divine  benevolence  to  men :  That  before  his  public  ap- 
pearance, a  person  greater  than  any  of  the  prophets,  and  whose 
birth  had  also  been  foretold  b}'  an  angel,  was  sent  to  prepare  his 

way  :  That  on  his  being  baptized,  he  was  anointed  with  a 

wonderful  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  poured  down  upon  him  by  a 
visible  symbol  :  And  that  the  efficacy  of  this  sacred  agent,  con- 
tinually residing  in  him,  was  apparent  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministry  ;  not  only  in  the  unspotted  sanctity  of  his 
life,  amidst  a  thousand  most  violent  temptations,  and  in  the 
bright  assemblage  of  virtues  and  graces,  which  shone  in  it  with 
a  lustre  before  unknown,  and  snice  absolutely  unparalleled; 
but  also  in  a  multitude  of  various  works  of  wonder  and  mercy, 
which  he  miraculously  wrought  on  those,  whose  diseases  were 
of  the  most  desperate  and  incurable  nature,  and  even  on  the 
dead,  whom  that  Almighty  voice  of  his,  which  had  driven  out 
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the  fiercest  infernal  spirits,  and  calmed  the  rage  of  tempests, 

did  with  serene  aiajest}'  awaken  into  life,  as  from  a  slumber.  

It  is  also  on  the  same  foundation  certain.  That  this  illustrious 
person,  having  b}'  the  malice  of  his  enemies  been  most  unjustly 
and  cruelly  put  to  death,  did  on  the  third  day  arise  from  the 

dead  :  And  that,  after  having  given  to  his  disciples  the  most 

abundant  proofs  of  that  important  fact,  heat  length  ascended  to 
heaven  gradually  in  their  sight ;  angels  appearing,  to  assure  them 
he  should  as  visibly  descend  from  thence  to  the  universal  judg- 
ment, the  administration  of  which  he  had  declared  to  be  com- 
mitted to  him. 

I  must  freely  declare,  that  had  I  been  an  entire  stranger  to 
the  sacred  story,  and  proceed^;d  no  farther  m  it  than  this,  sup- 
posing me  firmly  to  have  believed  all  tliese  wonderfid  things, 
though  delivered  in  the  shortest  abstract  that  could  have  been 
made  of  them,  I  should  readily  have  concluded,  that  this  ex- 
traordinary person,  being  sent,  as  it  plainly  appears  from  the 
history,  that  he  was,  with  a  divine  revelation  for  the  benefit  of 
all  nations  and  of  all  ages,  had  taken  care  to  leave  some  au- 
thentic records  of  the  doctrine,  w  hich  he  taught.  And  if  I  had 
farther  found,  that  he  liad  left  no  such  records  written  by  him- 
self, I  should  naturally  have  concluded,  that  he  took  effectual 
care,  that  some  of  his  followers  should  be  enabled  to  deliver 
down  to  posterity  the  system  of  religion  which  he  tiuight,  in  the 
most  accurate  manner ;  with  all  such  extraordinary  assistance 
from  God,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  required,  in  order  to 
rendering  their  accounts  exact.  And  I  believe,  every  reason- 
able man  would  draw  this  inference :  Because  it  is  very  ap- 
parent, that  the  great  end  of  this  vast  and  astonishing  apparatus, 
for  vast  and  astonishing  it  would  appear,  if  what  relates  to 
Jesus  alone  were  taken  into  the  survey,  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  frustrated,  if  no  such  records  were  provided  :  It  being 
morally  impossible,  that  unwritten  tradition  should  convey  a 
system  of  religion  pure  and  uncorrupted,  even  to  the  next  gene- 
ration ;  and  much  more,  that  it  should  so  convey  it  to  the  end 
of  time.  And  it  would  seem,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  by  no 
means  worthy  the  divine  wisdom,  to  sufter  the  good  effects  of 
such  a  great  and  noble  plan  to  be  lost,  for  want  of  so  easy  an 
expedient:  P'specially,  since  men  of  the  age  and  country  in 
which  these  things  happened,  were  not  only  blessed  with  the 
use  of  letters,  but  were  remarkable  for  their  application  to  them, 
and  for  great  proficiency  \n  various  branches  of  learning.  And 
if  I  should  not  only  have  an  abstract  of  this  history  of  Jesus, 
which  I  judged  credible,  but  should  also  be  so  happy  as  to  have 
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tlie  four  £»ospels  in  my  hand,  with  convincing  evidences  of  their 
being  genuine,  which  wc  here  suppose  ;  I  should  on  these  prin- 
ciples assuredly  argue,  that  not,  only  the  leading  facts,  but  like* 
•wise  the  system  of  doctrines  and  discourses  delivered  in  them, 
might  entirely  be  depended  upon :  Nor  could  I  conceive  the 
truth  of  such  doctrines  and  discourses  to  be  separable  from  the 
general  truth  of  the  leading  facts  referred  to  above;  having,  as 
I  here  suppose,  proper  evidences  to  convince  nie,  that  the  pen- 
men of  these  books  were  the  persons,  by  Avhom  the  memory  of 
these  events  was  to  be  delivered  down  to  posterity  :  Which  is  a 
farther  principle,  that  none  of  common  sense  and  modesty  can 
pretend  to  contest;  none  appearing  as  their  competitors,  whose 
pretensions  are.  worthy  to  be  named. 

But  my  apprehension  of  the  full  authenticness  and  credi- 
bility of  these  writers  would,  on  the  supposition  I  am  here  mak- 
ing, greatly  increase,  as  I  proceeded  to  that  excellent  and  useful 
book,  which  the  good  Providence  of  God  has  now  given  me  a« 
opportunity  of  illustrating;  the  acts  of  the  holy  apostles  :  bince 
I  learn  from  thence,  that  in  a  very  few  days  after  the  ascension 
of  Jesus  into  heaven,  the  Spirit  of  God  was,  according  to  his 
promise,  poured  out  upon  his  apostles  in  an  abundant  manner, 
attended  with  the  visible  appearance  of  a  lambent  celestial  flame; 
And  that,  in  conse(juence  of  this  an»azing  unction,  the  poof' 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  their  companions,  were  in  a  moment 
enabled  to  speak,  with  the  greatest  readiness  and  propriety, 
Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Persic,  and  a  variety  of  other 
languages,  the  first  rudiments  of  which  they  had  never  learnt ; 
and  also  to  perform  all  kinds  of  miracles,  equal  to  those  of  their 
master,  and  in  some  circumstances,  superior  to  them.  My  vene- 
ration for  the  writings  of  these  men,  and  I  here  suppose,  I  know 
those  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  so,  must  be  unparalleled, 
when  I  think  who  and  what  they  were  :  And  I  am  so  struck 
with  this  plain,  but  divinely  powerful  argument,  that  I  must 
intreat  my  reader  to  review  with  me,  a  little  more  particularlv, 
some  of  the  actions  and  circumstances  of  these  holy  men,  to 
whose  writings  I  am  labouring  to  conciliate  his  unreserved 
regard. 

•Let  them  all  be  considered,  as  preaching  the  gospel  in  that 
extraordinary  manner,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  ;  and  a  few  davs 
after,  when  some  of  their  companions  had  been  seized  and 
threatened  by  the  Sanhedrim,  as  anointed  again  with  such  an 
effusion  of  the  Spirit,  as  shook  the  very  house  in  which  they 
were,  and  inspir«'d  them  all  at  once  with  the  same  sublime  hvmn 
of  praise.    Let  them  be  considered,  as  afterwards  led  out  of 
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prison  by  an  angel,  and  commanded  by  him  to  go  and  preach  the 
gospel  in  the  temple,  under  the  remarkable  phraseology  of  "  the 
ivords  of  this  life  ;"  as  if  the  vhole  life  and  happiness  of  the  human 
race  depended  on  their  knowing  and  receiving  it.  Nor  let  us 
here  forget  that  extraordinary  power,  common  to  all  the  apos- 
tles, of  communicating  the  miraculous  gifts  of  tlie  spirit  by  the 
imposition  of  their  hands.  Had  we  nothing  particularly  to  say 
of  any  one,  more  than  these  grand  things  which,  we  hear  of  them 
all,  it  must  surely  command  our  reverence  to  their  writings, 
and  set  them  at  a  vast  distance  from  any  of  merely  human 
original. 

But  through  the  singular  providence  of  God  it  hath  so  hap- 
pened, that  we  have  the  most  particular  history  of  tlie  lives  of 
those  apostles,  to  Avhose  writings  we  are  generally  most  indebt- 
ed :  I  mean,  .Tohn,  Peter  and  Paul- 

With  respect  to  John  we  know,  that  besides  the  concern  he 
had  in  the  cure  of  the  lame  man,  he  was  favoured  with  the  vi.sion6 
of  God  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos  ;  where  our  Lord,  after  an  abode 
of  more  than  half  a  century  on  the  throne  of  his  glory  at  bis  Fa- 
ther's right  hand,  did  him  the  unequalled  honour  to  use  him  as 
his  amanuensis,  or  secretary  ;  expressly  dictating  to  him  the 
letters  he  was  pleased  to  send  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia. 
How  easily  then  may  we  suppose  him  so  to  have  presided  over 
his  other  writings,  as  to  have  secured  him  from  mistakes  in 
them  ! 

Consider  Peter,  as  striking  Ananias  and  Sapphira  dead  with 
a  word  ;  as  curing,  by  the  like  powerful  word,  one  cripple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  another  at  Lydda;  and  calling  back  Dorcas, 
even  from  the  dead.  Let  us  view  him  in  that  grand  circum- 
stance, of  being  marked  out  so  particularly  by  an  angel  to  Cor- 
nelius, and  sent  to  him  as  the  oracle  of  God  himself,  from  whom 
that  worthy  and  honourable  person  was  to  hear  words,  l)y  which 
he  and  all  his  iiouse  should  be  saved:  And  after  this,  let  us  view 
him,  as  once  more  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  Herod,  and  froni 
all  the  expectation  of  the  people  of  the  Jews,  by  an  angel,  who 
struck  off  his  chains,  and  opened  the  doors  of  his  prison,  the 
very  night  before  he  was  to  have  been  executed.  And  let  any 
one,  with  these  particulars  in  his  eye,  added  to  the  foregoing,  in 
which  he  shared  with  all  his  brethren,  say,  what  more  could  be 
necessary,  to  prove  the  divine  in-spiration  of  what  he  taught;,  so 
far  as  inspiration  was  requisite,  to  render  it  entirely  authentic  : 
Or  let  any  one  farther  say,  upon  what  imaginable  pretence  the 
authority  of  his  writings  tan  be  denied,  if  that  of  his  preaching 
be  granlcd. 
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And  to  mention  no  more,  let  Paul,  tliat  great  scribe,  in- 
structed in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  whose  pen  we  owe  so 
many  invaluable  epistles,  be  considered  in  the  same  view  :  And 
Jet  us  endeavour  to  impress  our  minds  with  the  various  scenes, 
through  which  we  know  he  passed,  and  the  distinguished  favours, 
vith  which  his  master  honoured  him  ;  that  we  may  judge,  how 
wc  are  to  receive  the  instructions  of  his  pen.  Let  us  therefore 
think  of  him,  as  so  tniraculousl}-  called  by  the  voice  of  Christ  to 
the  profession  of  his  gospel,  when  he  was  persecuting  it  even 
to  the  death  ;  as  receiving  a  full  and  distinct  revelation  of  that 
glorious,  but  to  him  quite  imknown  gospel,  by  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  its  divine  author  ;  which  is  a  fact  he  expressly 
witnesses,  and  in  which  he  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken. 
Think  of  the  lustre  of  those  astonishing  works,  which  shone 
round  him  wliercver  he  went,  and  of  those  wrought  in  his 
favour,  wiiich  shewed  him  so  eminently  tlie  care  of  heaven  : 
Diemons  ejected  ;  distempers  cured,  sometimes  with  a  touch, 
and  sometimes  without,  by  a  garment  sent  from  him  to  the 
patient ;  his  motions  guided  from  place  to  place  by  a  divine 
oracle  ;  Elymas  struck  blind  for  opposing  him  ;  his  bands  loosed 
by  an  earthquake ;  his  strength  and  vigour  instantaneously 
restored,  when  the  rage  of  the  mutable  and  barbarous  populace  at 
Lystra  had  stoned  him  and  left  him  for  dead  ;  and  to  add  no 
more,  his  safety  in  a  shipwreck,  with  that  of  near  three  hundred 
more  in  the  same  vessel  for  his  sake,  promised  by  an  angel, 
and  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  single  person,  when  they 
had  expected  nothing  but  an  universal  ruin.  Let  us,  I  say, 
think  of  Paul  in  these  circumstances  ;  and  with  these  facts  full 
in  our  view,  let  us  judge,  whether  it  is  at  all  probable,  yea 
vrhether  it  be  morally  possible,  that  a  man,  sent  out  and  attend- 
ed with  such  credentials  as  these,  should  be  so  left  of  God, 
amidst  all  these  tokens  of  his  constant  care,  as  to  mingle  error 
■with  sound  doctrine,  and  his  own  fancies  with  the  divine  reve- 
lations, which  we  are  sure  he  recteived  :  Or  whether,  if  he  were 
not  left  to  such  cHects  of  human  frailty  in  his  preaching,  but 
might  have  been  regarded  by  his  hearers  with  entire  credit,  he 
would  be  left  to  them  in  those  writings,  by  which  he  was,  as  it 
ivere,  to  preach  to  all  future  generations  of  men,  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  by  which,  being  dead,  he  yet 
speaketl),  in  all  languages,  and  to  all  christian  assemblies. 

I  cannot  l"orbear  thinking  this  plain  argument,  so  well 
adapted  to  popular  use,  abtmdantly  sufficient  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  every  candid  mind,  in  i)ro])ortion  to  the  degree  of  its 
attention  and  penetration.    And  I  am  almost  afraid,  that  some 
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should  think  I  have  bestowed  an  unnecessary  labour,  thus  parti- 
cularlv  to  state  a  matter,  Avhich  hath  such  a  flood  of  hglit  poured 
in  upon  it  from  almost  every  page  of  the  sacred  story.  But  I 
have  been  obliged,  in  the  course  of  this  exposition,  to  meditate 
much  on  these  facts  ;  and  under  the  deep  impression  I  could  not 
but  speak,  as  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  heart. 

Yet  after  all  I  have  already  said,  I  should  be  very  unjust  to 
this  argument,  if  I  did  not  endeavour  to  represent  to  my  reader, 
how  much  it  is  strengthened,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  express 
and  comprehensive  promises,  which  our  Redeemer  made  to  his 
apostles  ;  and  on  the  other,  by  the  peculiar  language  in  which 
the  apostles  themselves  speak  of  their  preaching  and  writings,, 
and  the  high  regard  they  challenge  to  each  ;  a  regard,  which 
nothing  could  justify  them  in  demanding,  but  a  consciousness 
that  they  were  indeed  under  a  full  inspiration. 

The  promises  of  our  Lord  Jesus^  Christ  must  undoubtedly 
have  a  very  great  weight  with  all,  that  have  reflected  on  that 
indisputable  testimon}',  which  God  himself  bore  to  him  in  num- 
berless instances.  And  therefore,  though  they  are  so  very  well 
known,  I  must  beg  leave,  not  only  to  refer  to  them,  but  to  recite 
the  chief  of  them  at  large  :  And  I  entreat  the  reader  to  consider, 
how  he  can  reconcile  tbeni  with  an  apprehension,  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  did  at  the  same  time  intend  to  leave  the  persons  to 
Avhom  he  made  such  promises,  liable  to  mistake  both  in  facts 
and  doctrines  ;  and  being  deceived  themselves,  to  mislead  such 
as  should  depend  upon  their  testimony,  where  they  professed 
themselves  to  be  thoroughly  informed. 

In  that  copious  and  excellent  discourse,  which  our  Lord 
addressed  to  the  apostles,  just  before  he  quitted  the  guest- 
chamber  to  go  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  that  is,  but 'a  few 
hours  before  his  death,  the  grand  consolation  he  urges  to  his 
sorrowful  disciples,  is  this  ;  that  he  would  send  his  Spnit  upon 
them.  The  donation  of  which  Spirit  is  represented,  as  the  first 
fruits  of  Christ's  intercession  ;  when  after  so  long  an  absence, 
and  such  terrible  sufl'crings,  he  should  be  restored  to  his  Fa- 
ther's embraces.  This  is  spoken  of  as  the  first  petition  preferred 
by  him,  and  the  first  favour  granted  to  his  church  for  his  sake  : 
John  xiv.  16.  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you 
another  comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever.  Yea, 
Christ  declares,  and  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  it,  that  the 
agency  of  this  Spirit  should  so  abundantly  counter-balance  all 
the  advantages,  they  received  from  his  bodily  presence,  that 
strong  as  their  affection  to  him  was,  tliey  would  in  that  view 
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liavc  reason  to  rejoire  in  his  leaving  them  :  (John  xvi.  7.)  I 
tell  you  the  truth,  that  is,  I  say,  Avhat  may  be  depended  upon  as 
a  most  important  certainty,  and  very  important  indeed  such  a 
representation  was  ;  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away  ; 
for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  comforter  will  not  come  unto  you  ;  hut 
if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.  Now  from  these  expres- 
sions, were  they  alone,  I  think  we  might  probable  infer,  that 
the  apostles,  after  having  received  the  Spirit,  would  be  in  no 
more  danger  of  erring  in  their  writings,  than  they  would  have 
been,  if  Jesus  himself  had  been  always  near  them,  to  inform 
them  concerning  any  fact  or  doctrine,  of  which  they  might 
have  occasion  to  speak. 

Tiiis  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  title  which  is  given  him 
no  less  than  thrice  in  this  discourse,  the  Spirit  of  truth  ;  almost 
in  a  breath  with  these  great  and  weighty  circumstances,  that 
he  ahouki  abide  with  thevi  for  ever;  John  xiv.  16,  17.  that  he 
fshovAd.  guide  them  into  all  truth,  that  he  should  teach  them  all 
things,  yea,  and  shew  them  things  to  come;  John  xvi.  13. 
which  must  surely  secure  them  from  any  danger  of  erring  in  re- 
lating things  that  were  past.  But  lest  any  should  be  perverse 
enough  to  dispute  the  consequence,  our  Lord  particularly  men- 
tions tliis  effect  of  the  Spirit's  operation,  that  they  should  thereby 
be  fitted  to  bear  a  testimony  to  him,  as  those  who  had  long 
been  conversant  with  him,  and  whose  memories  were  miracu- 
lously assisted  in  recollecting  those  discourses  which  they  had 
heard  from  him  :  John  xv.  26,  27.  Whe7i  the  Comforter  is  come, 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of 
of  truth,  which  proccedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of 
vie  ;  and  ye  also,  being  so  assisted,  shall  bear  witness,  because 
ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning.  And  again,  John 
xiv.  26.  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  britig 
all  ihijigs  to  your  remembrayice,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto 
you. 

Soon  after  this,  our  Lord,  on  the  very  day,  in  which  he  rose 
from  the  dead,  in  a  dependance  on  the  aids  of  this  promised 
Spirit,  gives  them  a  commission,  which  nothing  but  its  plenary 
inspiration  could  have  answered,  or  have  qualified  them  to 
fulfil  :  For  coming  to  them,  he  declares,  John  xx.  21.  As  my 
Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  1  you:  Jnd  upon  this 
breathed  upon  them,  and  said.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost : 
Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  ;  and  whose- 
soever ye  retain,  they  are  retained  :  Which,  whether  it  signifies 
a  power  of  inflicting  and  removing  miraculous  punishments, 
or  of  authoritatively  declaring  that  sins  were  in  particular 
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instances  forgiven  or  retained,  must,  either  way,  suppose  such  a 
constant  presence  of  Christ  with  them,  as  it  is  hard,  or  rather 
impossible,  to  reconcile,  with  supposing  them  to  err  in  what 
they  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  the  church  in  succeeding  ages. 

These  are  the  grand  passages,  on  which  I  rest  this  part  of 
the  argument :  Yet  I  think,  I  ought  not  to  omit  those,  in  which 
Christ  promises  them  such  extraordinary  assistance  of  the  Spirit, 
while  defending  his  cause  in  the  presence  of  magistrates  ;  and 
it  is  the  more  proper  to  mention  them,  as  the  language  in  which 
they  are  made  is  so  remarkable.  On  this  occasion  then  he  tells 
them,  Mat.  x.  19,  20.  IVhen  they  deliver  you  vp,  take  no 
thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak,  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in 
that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak;/or  it  is  not  you  that  speaky 
but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you.  May  we  not 
therefore  on  the  same  principles  conclude,  that  when  they  were 
to  write  for  the  use  of  all  future  generations  of  Christians,  it  was 
not  so  much  they,  who  wrote,  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  who  in 
effect  wrote  by  them,  and,  as  it  were,  dictated  to  them  ?  For  the 
occasion  will  surely  appear  as  important,  in  one  instance,  as  in 
the  other  ;  or  rather  much  more  important  in  the  latter,  than  in 
the  former  ;  as  an  error  in  their  writings  would  have  a  much 
more  extensive  and  lasting  influence,  than  a  slip  of  their  tongues 
in  a  transient  pleading  before  a  magistrate.  Nay,  to  give  this 
argument  the  greatest  possible  weight,  Ave  find  that  the  same 
promise  was  made,  almost  in  the  very  same  words,  Luke  xii. 
II,  12.  to  persons  in  the  dignity  of  their  office  inferior  to  the 
apostles  ;  I  mean,  to  the  seventy  ;  which  miglit  have  intitled 
their  writings  to  such  a  regard,  as  I  am  now  labouring  to  engage 
to  those  of  their  superiors. 

I  shall  only  farther  remind  the  reader,  that  our  Lord,  when 
just  ascending  to  heaven,  refers  to  that  effusion  of  the  Spirit, 
which  was  quickly  after  to  happen,  even  before  they  departed 
from  Jerusalem,  as  tlie  aera,  from  wiicnce  the  grand  accom- 
plishment of  the  promises  relating  to  the  aids  of  the  Spirit  was 
to  be  dated.  See  Luke  xxiv.  49.  Acts  i.  4,  5.  And  as  all  the 
apostolical  writings  which  now  remain,  were  written  several 
years  after  that  event,  it  plainly  proves,  they  lie  within  the  pe- 
riod, in  which  they  were  to  expect  all  the  assistance  which  these 
promises  import. 

The  most  plausible  objection,  which  can  be  urged  against 
the  application  of  these  promises  to  the  matter  now  before  us, 
is  this  :  "  That  these  promises  only  refer  to  the  supernatural 
assistance,  granted  to  the  apostles  on  great  and  pressing  occai- 
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sions  :  But  that  they  might  easily,  without  such  assistance, 
have  \vrittt;na  true  account  of  the  life  and  prcacliing  of  Christ, 
and  of  such  other  facts  as  they  record  ;  and  consequently,  that 
their  historical  writings  at  least,  how  credible  soever  we  sup- 
pose theu),  might  be  drawn  up  without  any  inspiration  at  all." 

To  this  T  might  reply,  That  if  it  be  allowed,  that  the  apos- 
tles, in  the  hooks  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain, 
MTote  tin  exact  truth,  and  that  in  their  epistles  they  have  made 
a  right  and  unerring  representation  of  the  revelation  with  which 
they  were  charged,  so  that  we  may  safclv  make  their  writings  a 
rule  both  of  I'aith  and  practice,  the  remaining  question  would 
only  be  about  the  propriety  of  using  the  word  inspiration,  wlien 
speaking  of  them  ;  and  therefore  would,  on  tlie  principles  I 
have  laid  down  above,  be  comparatively  of  small  importance. 
Yet  I  think  it  easy,  in  that  view  of  the  question,  to  prove  that 
these  writings  could  not  have  been  thus  entirely  credible,  if  they 
had  not  been  written  under  such  a  full  inspiration  of  superinten- 
dency,  as  is  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  discourse. 

I  do  indeed  allow,  and  no  candid  man  can  dispute  it,  that 
the  penmen  of  the  New  Testament,  supposing  them  able  to 
write  at  all,  might  merely  by  the  natural  exercise  of  their  me- 
mory, imder  the  direction  of  the  common  sense  and  reason  of 
men,  hare  given  us  a  plain,  faithfnl,  and  very  useful  account 
of  many  extraordinary  scenes,  to  which  they  had  been  witnesses 
during  the  time  they  conversed  M'ith  Jesus  on  earth,  and  in 
whicli  they  were  active  after  his  ascension.  And  I  wannot  for- 
bear saying,  that  si:pposing  the  truth  of  the  grand  leading  facts, 
iis,  tliat  Jesus  of  Nazareth  taught  a  doctrine  confirmed  by  mi- 
racles, and  was  himself  raised  from  the  dead,  I  should  have 
esteemed  such  writings,  supposing  them  merely  an  honest  ac- 
count of  what  .such  men  must  have  known,  to  be  beyond  all 
compaj-json  the  most  valuable  records  of  antiquity.  But  when 
these  writings  came  to  be  perused,  it  is  evident  to  me,  from  the 
particular  cot)tents  of  them,  that  honcrt  and  worthy  men  would 
never  have  pretended  to  have  written  in  such  a  manner,  if  they 
had  not  been  conscious  of  superior  direction,  and  extraordinary 
divine  influence. 

For  the  historians  of  whom  we  speak,  do  not  merely  give 
us  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  actions;  as  what  journies 
Christ  made,  what  miracles  he  performed,  in  Avhat  manner  he 
was  received,  where,  and  how  be  died,  and  rose  again,  and 
ascended  into  lieaven  :  But  they  do  also,  as  we  may  reasonably 
expect  they  should,  give  us  an  account  of  the  doctrine  he 
♦aught :  And  in(^ecd,  if  they  had  not  done  this,  the  knowledge 
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of  his  stor}%  amazing  as  it  is,  would  have  been  but  an  unprofita- 
ble amusement  to  us.  Nor  do  they  content  themselves  with 
giving  us  a  short  summary  of  his  doctrine,  or  a  view  of  the  reli- 
gion he  intended  to  introduce,  as  the  general  result  of  their 
having  attended  so  long  on  his  instructions  ;  but  they  presume 
to  tell  us  his  very  words.  And  here,  they  do  not  merely  relate 
some  short  sayings,  the  remarkable  poignancy  of  which,  or 
their  propriety  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  Avere  spo- 
ken, might  have  struck  the  memory  with  a  peculiar  force  ;  but 
thev  insert  loug  discourses,  which  he  made  on  public  occasions ; 
though  they  do  not  pretend,  that  he  left  any  copies  of  them,  or 
that  they  themselves  took  them  from  any  written  memoirs  what- 
soever :  And  it  is  worth  our  notice,  that,  besides  the  many 
shorter  sayings  and  replies,  with  which  the  history  is  inters- 
persed, near  one  half  of  the  four  gospels  is  taken  up  Avith  the 
insertion  of  these  discourses  *. 

Now  it  wasliiglily  necessary,  that  if  these  speeches  of  our 
Lord  were  recorded  at  all,  they  should  be  recorded  with  great 
exactness  :  For  many  of  them  relate  to  the  system  of  doctrines 
which  he  came  to  teach  ;  and  others  of  them  are  predictions  of 
future  events,  referring  to  a  great  variety  of  curious  circum- 
stances, where  a  smalt  mistake  might  greatly  have  affected  the 
credit  of  the  prediction,  and  with  it  the  cause  of  Christianity  in 
general  :  So  that  common  prudence  would  have  taught  the 
apostles  to  wave  them,  rather  than  pretend  to  deliver  them  to 
posterity,  if  they  had  not  been  sure,  they  could  have  done  it  ex- 
actly. 

But  how  could  they  have  expected  to  have  done  this, 
merely  by  the  natural  strength  of  their  own  memories ;  unless 
we  imagine  each  of  them  to  be  a  prodigy  in  that  respect,  to 
which  no  one  of  them  makes  the  least  shadow  of  a  pretence  ?  It 
is  well  known,  that  several  of  those  speeches  of  Christ  which 
Matthew  and  John  give  us,  not  now  to  mention  the  other  evan- 
gelists, contain  several  pages  ;  and  some  of  them  cannot  be  de- 
liberately and  decently  read  over  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Now  I  believe,  if  my  reader  would  make  the  e.^^peri- 
ment  on  any  thing  of  that  length  which  he  read  or  heard  yester- 
day, or  even  on  one  of  those  discourses  of  Christ,  though  per- 
haps he  has  read  or  heard  it  an  hundred  times  ;  he  would  find, 
on  a  careful  examination,  many  things  would  probably  be 

*  If  my  computation  does  not  deceive  me,  93  of  our  203  sections  are  taken 
up  thus,  and  some  of  thern  arc  long  sections  too:  And  the  number  of  verges  con- 
tained in  these  discourses,  to  that  of  the  whole,  is  as  about  1700  to  3T79,  which  is  the 
number  of  verses  in  the  four  gospels. 
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omitted  ;  many  transposed  ;  many  expnisscd  in  a  diftcrent  man- 
ner :  And  were  he  to  write  a  copy  of  such  a  discourse  from  his 
memory,  and  then  critically  to  compare  it  with  the  original,  he 
v  oiild  find  the  sense,  in  many  particulars,  wliere  there  was  some 
♦general  resemhlance,  more  different  than  he  could  perhaps  have 
imaa:ined  ;  and  variations,  which  at  first  seemed  but  inconsi- 
(lerable,  would  appear  greatly  to  aftect  the  sense,  when  they 
came  to  be  more  nicely  reviewed.  If  this  would  so  ])robably 
be  tlie  case  with  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  mankind,  and 
I  certainly  speak  within  compass,  when  a  discourse  to  be  repeat- 
ed, had  been  deli\"ered  bnt  a  day  or  an  hour  before  ;  what  could 
be  expected  from  the  apostles,  Avith  an  interval  of  so  many 
years  ?  And  especially  from  John,  who  has,  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  his  gospel,  recorded  more  speeches  than  any  of  the 
rest,  and  wrote  tliem,  if  we  may  credit  the  most  authentic  tradi- 
tion, more  than  half  a  century  after  onr  Lord's  ascension  ? 

This  argument  Avould  have  great  weight,  with  relation  to  a 
man,  whose  life  was  ever  so  peaceful,  and  his  affairs  contracted 
in  the  narrowest  sphere:  But  it  will  he  greatly  strengthened, 
Avhcn  we  come  to  consider  the  multitude  and  variety  of  scenes, 
and  those  too  the  most  interesting  that  can  be  imagined,  through 
which  the  apostles  passed.  When  we  consider  all  their  labours, 
and  their  cares;  the  journies  they  were  continually  taking;  the 
novelty  of  objects  perpetually  surrounding  them ;  and,  above- 
all,  the  persecutions  and  dangers  to  which  they  were  daily  ex- 
posed ;  and  the  strong  manner,  in  which  the  mind  is  struck,  and 
the  memory  of  past  circumstances  erased  by  such  occurrences; 
I  caiujot  conceive,  that  any  reader  will  be  so  unreasonable,  as  to 
imagine,  these  things  could  have  been  written  with  any  exact- 
ness by  the  apostles,  if  thev  had  not  been  miraculously  assisted 
in  recording  them.  And  what  is  particularly  mentioned  by  the 
last  of  these  writers,  of  the  promised  agency  of  the  Spirit  to  bring 
to  their  remembrance  all  things  they  had  heard  from  Christ 
himself ;  John  xiv.  26.  must  I  think  incontestably  prove,  that 
this  was  one  purpose  for  which  the  Spirit  was  given  ;  and  there- 
fore, we  may  be  sure,  that  it  was  a  purpose  for  which  it  was 
needed. 

I  hope,  1  have  by  this  time  convinced  my  reader,  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  other  circinnstances  of  the  apostles'  story,  and  to 
the  promises  which  our  Lord  so  largely  and  so  frequently  made 
to  them,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  promise  strongly  in- 
timates the  importance  of  it,  to  suppose,  that  they  were  indeed 
favoured  M'ith  a  full  inspiration  in  their  writings. 

But  to  complete  the  argument,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
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these  holy  men,  for  such  the  history  plainly  sheivs  them  to  have 
been,  assume  to  themselves  sucli  an  authority,  and  speiik  of  their 
own  discourses  and  writings  in  such  pecuHar  language,  as  no- 
thing but  a  consciousness  of  such  inspiration  could  warrant,  or 
even  excuse. 

To  make  usduly  sensible  of  the  forceof  this  argument,  let  us 
hear  Paul,  Peter,  and  John,  and  we  shall  find  the  remark  appli- 
cable to  them  all ;  though  as  St.  Paul  wrote  much  more  than 
either  of  the  latter,  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  the  most 
frequent  instances  of  it  in  his  writings. 

When  the  apostle  Paul  had  taken  notice  to  the  Corinthians, 
that  the  subject  of  his  preaching  was  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a 
mystery,  and  related  to  things  which  transcended  the  sense  and 
imagination  of  men,  he  adds,  1  Cor.  ii.  10.  But  God  hath  re- 
vealed them  to  us  by  his  Spirit;  for  the  Spirit searchelh  all  things, 
even  the  deep  things  of  God:  And  again,  ver.  12.  We  have  re- 
ceived, not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  so  as  to  act  in  tliat  artful  way, 
which  a  regard  to  secular  advantage  dictates;  hut  the  Spirit 
which  is  of  God,  that  ue  maij  know  the  things  that  are  freely 
given  us  of  God.  Now  it  is  natural  to  conclude  from  hence,  that 
this  knowledge  being  given  them,  not  merely  or  chiefly  for 
theniiielves,  but  for  the  church,  in  which  view  they  speak  of 
themselves  and  their  office,  as  the  gift  of  God  to  the  church; 
compare  Kph.  iv.  11,  12.  and  I  Cor.  iii.  21 — 23.  they  .should 
be  assisted  to  communicate  it  in  a  j)roper  manner;  since  other- 
wse,  the  end  of  God  in  giving  it  to  them  would  be  frustrated. 
But  the  apostle  does  not  content  himself  with  barely  suggesting 
this;  but  he  a.sserts  it  in  the  most  express  terms;  1  Cor.  ii.  13. 
Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  u'ords  which  marl's  wis- 
dom ieacheth,  that  is,  not  with  a  vain  ostentation  of  human  elo- 
<]iience;  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth  ;  comparing  spiritual 
thijigs  with  spiritual;  or,  as  some  would  render  and  paraphrase 
it,  adapting  spiritual  expressions  to  spiritual  things*.  And  in 
the  close  of  the  chapter,  Avhcn  with  a  noble  freedom,  in  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  distinguished  character  he  bore,  he  puts  the 
question  to  the  whole  world  besides;  Who  hath  known  the  mind 
of  the  Lord?  he  adds.  But  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ.  Which 
last  clause  plainly  determines  the  sense,  in  which  we  are  to  take 
those  words  at  the  close  of  chap.  vii.  And  I  think  alio,  that  I 
have  the  Spirit  of  Godf;  that  is,  "  I  certainly  appear  to  have 
It ;"  or,  "  it  is  evident  an(hipparcnt,  that  my  pretences  to  it  arc 
not  a  vain  boast,"    For,  alter  having  so  expressly  asserted  it 
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just  above,  none  can  imagine,  he  meant  here  to  insinuate,  that 
he  was  uncertain,  whether  he  had  it,  or  not.  He  appeals  there- 
fore to  those  whose  gifts  were  most  eminent,  to  dispute  it,  if  they 
conld  :  1  Cor.  xiv.  37.  //  any  vian  think  hiinstif  to  be  a  pro- 
phet, or  spiritual,  that  is,  if  he  have  ever  so  good  evidence  that 
he  really  is  so,  for  it  cannot  be  thought,  he  mcat)t  to  appeal  on- 
]}'  to  those,  who  falsely  pretended  to  these  endowments,  let  him 
ackfwu'ledge,  that  the  things  which  I  write  unto  you,  are  the 
comviandments  of  the  Lord. — In  his  second  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, chap,  ii,  10.  he  speaks  of  forgiving  olVenders  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ ;  and  amidst  the  humblest  acknowledgments  of  his 
own  insufficiency ,  boasts  a  sujficiency  of  God,  who  had  made  him 
an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testavient.  2  Cor.  iii.  5,  6.  Of 
which  he  was  so  thoroughly  sensible,  that  in  the  first  epistle, 
which  he  ever  wrote,  so  far  as  scripture  informs  ns,  to  any  of 
the  churches,  I  mean,  his  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  he 
ventures  to  say,  chap.  iv.  8.  He  that  despiseth,  that  is,  as  the 
context  plainly  implies,  he  that  despiseth  or  rejecteth  what  I 
now  write,  despiseth  not  man,  only  or  chiefly,  but  God,  who  hath 
given  us  his  Holy  Spirit:  Which  manifestly  intimates,  that  what 
he  wrote  was  under  supernatural  divine  guidance  and  influence, 
as  in  the  second  verse  of  that  chapter  he  had  spoken  of  com- 
mandments which  he  had  given  them  bv  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
just  as  he  after"  ards  declared  to  the  Corinthians,  2  Cor.  xiii.  .3. 
how  well  he  was  able  to  give  proofs  of  Christ  speaking  in  him. — 
In  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the  apostle  solemnly  a.ssures  them. 
Gal.  i.  11,  12.  that  the  gospel  which  he  had  preached  among 
them,  was  not  after  man,  that  is,  not  of  any  human  original : 
And  he  gives  this  substantial  proof  of  it,  that  he  was  himself 
taught  it,  no  otherwise  than  by  the  immediate  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Agreeably  to  which  assertion,  when  he  gives  the  Co- 
rinthians an  account  of  the  institution  and  design  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  he  says  in  so  many  words,  1  Cor.  xi.  23.  That  he  had 
received  of  the  Lord,  what  he  delivered  unto  them  ;  that  is,  that 
he  had  his  notion  of  that  sacrament,  and  of  the  actions  and  words 
of  Christ  on  which  it  is  was  founded,  by  an  immediate  inspira- 
tion from  him,  or,  in  the  language  we  have  used  above,  by  sug- 
gestion. And  he  speaks  of  his  brethren,  as  well  as  of  himself, 
ju  these  terms,  Kph.  iii.  3,  5.  That  the  mi/stery  of  Christ  which 
was  before  unknown,  that  is,  the  right  of  the  Gentiles,  on  believ- 
ing the  gospel,  to  full  communion  with  the  Christian  church,  was 
made  known  to  the  hohj  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit,  and 
not  merely  by  the  natural  recollection  of  what  they  had  heard 
Christ  say,  or  by  their  own  reasonings  upon  it. 
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Most  agreeable  to  this  is  the  strain  of  Peter,  who,  in  one 
epistle,  joins  the  commandment  of  the  apostles  with  the  words 
of  the  holy  prophets  ;  2  Peter  iii.  2.  and  mentions  the  epistles 
of  Paul  with  other  scriptures,  verse  15,  16.  no  doubt,  in  allusion 
to  the  sacred  oracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  whicli  so  generally 
went  by  that  name.  And  in  his  other  epistle,  he  insists  strenu- 
ously upon  it,  that  the  gospel  was  preached  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
sent  down  from  heaven,  in  exact  conformity  to  the  prophetic 
oracles  of  former  ages,  not  understood  by  those  who  uttered 
thevi  ;  a  circumstance,  in  this  connection,  highly  worthy  of  our 
remark  :  And  he  seems  strongly  to  intimate,  that  the  angels 
themselves,  did  by  these  apostolical  preachings  learn  some 
things,  which,  with  all  their  superior  faculties,  they  did  not  before 
so  fully  know  :  Which  things,  says  he,  the  angels  desire  to  look 
into  ;  1  Peter  i.  12.  As  Paul  liad  also  said,  that,  to  the  principa- 
lities and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  was  viade  known  by  the 
church,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.    Ef)h.  iii.  10. 

To  conclude  this  argument,  St.  John,  remarkable  as  he 
was  for  his  singular  modesty  and  ingenuity  of  temper,  does  not 
only  tell  us,  that  Jesus  Christ  shewed  him  the  revelation  ;  Rev. 
i.  1 .  but  speaks  in  his  epistle,  of  an  unction  poured  out  from 
the  holy  one,  by  which  they  knew  all  things.  1  John  ii.  20. 
And  in  another  passage  he  in  effect  asserts,  that  he  had,  in 
concurrence  with  his  brethren,  given  such  abundant  proof  of 
his  being  under  the  divine  inHuence  and  direction  in  his 
teaching,  whether  by  word  or  letter,  that  an  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  his  doctrine  was  to  be  made  the  standard  by 
which  they  might  judge  of  truth  or  error,  and  obedience  or 
disobedience  to  his  injunctions  the  test  of  a  good  or  a  bad  man  ; 
which  isconsiderably  more,  than  merely  asserting  the  fullest  in- 
spiration. 1  John  iv.  6.  IVe  are  of  God:  He  that  knoweth  God, 
heareth  us;  he  that  is  not  of  God,  heareth  not  us  :  Hereby  know 
we  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  error. 

I  might  here  add,  if  it  Averc  necessary,  the  several  passages 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  gospel  preached  by  the 
apostles,  is  called  the  gospel  of  God;  such  as  2  Cor  xi,  7.  1  Tim. 
i.  1 1 .  and  the  like  :  But  I  omit  them,  as  the  stress  of  the  contro- 
versy docs  undoubtedly  rest  on  these  I  have  mentioned  ;  and 
the  iuiportance  of  the  question  must  be  my  defence  for  so  large 
an  enumeration  of  texts,  which  are  so  well  known. 

I  shall  only  remind  my  reader  in  a  few  words,  of  those 
many  passages,  in  which  the  gospel  as  preached  by  the  apostles, 
is  so  evidently  equalled  with,  yea,  and  preferred  to  the  law 
given  by  Moses,  and  the  messages  brought  to  the  Jews  by  the 
VOL.  IV.  A  a 
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succeeding  prophets.  These  afford  a  further  iUustration  of 
this  argument,  -which  will  appear  with  very  considerable 
weight,  when  we  reflect  on  the  high  opinion  they  had  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  honourable  terms  in  Avhich  they 
speak  of  it,  as  the  n'ord and  oracles  of  God,  Rom.  iii.  2.  as  given 
by  his  inspiration,  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  and  as  that,  which  holy  men 
spahe,  as  they  -were  vioved,  or  borne  on,  ((pifofum]  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  2  Peter  i.  21.  None  can  fail  of  observing,  that  they 
quote  its  authority  on  all  occasions,  as  decisive  ;  yea,  our  Lord 
himself  strongly  intimates,  not  only  the  strict  truth  of  the 
whole,  but  which  is  much  more,  that  it  were  intolerable  to  sup- 
pose it  chargeable  with  any  impropriet}'  of  expression  ;  for  this 
must  be  the  sense  of  those  remarkable  words,  John  x.  35.  that 
the  scripture  cannot  be  broken  ;  and  the  whole  force  of  our 
Lord's  argument  depends  upon  interpreting  them  thus.  I 
might  argue  at  large  the  improbability,  and  indeed  the  great 
absurdity  of  supposing,  tliat  such  assistances  were  given  to 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  as  to  make  their  writings  an  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  that  the  subjects  of  God's  only 
begotten  Son,  and  the  grand  minister  in  his  kingdom,  should  be 
left  destitute  of  equal  assistance  in  their  work  and  writings.  I 
think  the  argument  would  be  unanswerable,  if  considered  apart: 
But  I  now  mention  it  in  another  view,  as  illustrating  the  per- 
suasion, the  apostles  had  of  their  own  inspiration,  when  they 
speak  of  their  teachings  and  decisions,  as  equally  authentic 
with  those  of  the  illustrious  prophets,  for  whom  they  had  so 
great  and  so  just  a  i'Cgard. 

I  am  fully  satisfied,  that  this  last  argument,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  apostles  speak  of  themselves  in  their  writings, 
will  strike  the  reader,  in  proportion  to  the  degree,  in  which  he 
reflects  upon  the  true  character  of  these  excellent  men,  and 
especially  qpon  that  modesty  and  humility,  in  which  they  bore 
so  bright  and  so  lovely  a  resemblance  of  their  divine  Master. 
Let  him  ask  himself,  what  he  would  think  of  any  minister  of 
Christ  now,  supposing  him  ever  so  eminent  for  learning,  wis- 
dom, and  piety,  that  should  assume  to  himself  such  an  autho- 
rity ?  Supposesuch  a  man,  under  the  influence  of  no  miraculous 
guidance,  to  say,  not  with  reference  to  what  he  might  quote 
from  others,  but  with  regard  to  his  own  dictates,  The  things 
•which  I  write  xinto  you,  are  the  ccmmandments  of  the  Lord: 
He  that  despiseih,  despiseth  not  man,  but  God  :■  fVe  have  the 
mind  of  Christ ;  and  he  that  heareth  not  us,  thai  recciveth  not 
our  dictates  in  religion,  is  not  of  God  :  Suppose,  I  say,  sucli 
language  as  this  to  be  used  publicly  by  any  christian  ijiinister 
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now  on  earth,  and  you  must  necessarily  suppose  his  character 
from  that  very  hour  overthrown.  The  whole  world  would 
immediately  join  in  loudly  demandin£r  miraculous  proofs  to 
verify  such  assertions;  or  in  condemning,  -wilhjust  indignation, 
such  a  claim  unsupported  by  them,  as  an  unpardonable  lording 
it  over  men's  faith  and  conscience,  and  thrusting  themselves 
into  their  master's  throne.  Let  us  not  then  charge  the  holy 
apostles  with  a  conduct,  of  which  we  should  not  suspect  any 
wise  and  good  man  now  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  whicli 
if  we  saw  in  any  of  our  friends,  our  charity  and  respect  for 
them  would  incline  us  to  enquire  after  some  marks  of  lunacy  in 
them,  as  its  best  ^xcuse. 

I  have  now  given  an  easy  and  popular  view  of  the  principal 
arguments  for  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament*,  on  which 
my  own  faith  in  that  important  doctrine  rests ;  and  such  an 
one,  as  I  hope  by  the  divine  blessing  may  be  useful  to  others. 
I  shall  not  enter  into  a  particular  consideration  of  the  sever?l 
objections  against  it,  Avhich  chiefly  arise  ^rom  texts  of  scrip- 
ture, in  which  some  pretend  to  find,  that  the  apostles  were 
actually  mistaken.  I  have  considered  most  of  these  objections 
already,  in  my  notes  on  the  texts  from  whence  they  are  taken  : 
For  almost  all  of  them  relate  to  passages  in  the  historical  books, 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  have  omitted  any  of  them  ;  but  have 
every  where  given,  though  as  briefly  as  I  could,  such  solutions 
as  appeared  to  me  in  conscience  satisfactory,  though  I  have  not 
stood  formally  to  discuss  them  as  objections  against  the  inspi- 
ration of  those  books. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  very  few  instances  have  oc- 
curred, in  which  I  have  judged  it  necessary  to  allow  an  error 
in  our  present  copies :  But  as  in  those  few  instances  the  sup- 
posed change  of  a  word  or  two  makes  the  matter  perfectly  easy, 
I  think  it  most  respectful  to  the  sacred  writings,  to  account  for 
the  seeming  diflficulty  thus,  and  to  impute  it  to  the  transcribers; 
though  it  is  certain,  some  of  these  mistakes,  supposing  them 
such,  did  happen  very  early  ;  because,  as  Mr.  Seed  very  pro- 
perly expresses  it  in  his  excellent  sermon  on  this  subject  f , 
which,  since  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  this  dissertation,  fell  into 
my  hands,a  partial  inspiration  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  no 
inspiration  at  all  :  For,  as  he  justly  argues  against  the  supposi- 

*  I  was  desired  by  a  friend,  for  whose  piety  and  pood  sense  I  have  a  very 
great  regard,  to  add  a  note  here,  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament :'  But  as 
it  would  require  a  large  one,  and  might  peihaps  intcn  iipt  the  reader,- 1  chusc  to 
throw  it  into  a  postscript  at  the  end  of  this  dissertation. 

t  See  Mr.  Seed's  Sermon,  vol.  ii.  pnge  SC2- 
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tion  of  any  mixture  of  error  in  these  sacred  writings,  *'  ISIan- 
kiud  would  be  as  much  embarrassed,  to  know  what  was  inspired, 
and  what  was  not,  as  they  could  be  to  collect  a  religion  for 
themselves  ;  tlie  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  we  are 
ieft  just  where  we  were,  and  that  God  put  himself  to  a  great 
expence  of  miracles  to  effect  nothing  at  all :  A  consequence, 
highly  derogatory  and  injurious  to  his  honour." 

The  arguments  brought  from  a  few  passages  in  the  epistles, 
to  prove  that  the  apostles  did  not  think  themselves  inspired, 
weak  as  they  are,  will  be  considered,  if  God  permit,  in  their 
proj:)er  places.  At  present  I  shall  content  myself  with  referring 
the  reader  to  Dr.  Whitby,  who  I  think  has  given  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  them  all.  * 

There  arc  other  objections  of  a  quite  different  class,  with 
which  I  have  no  concern  ;  because  they  affect  only  such  a  de- 
gree of  inspiration,  as  I  think  it  not  prudent,  and  am  sure  it  is 
not  necessary,  to  assert.  I  leave  them  therefore  to  be  answered 
by  those,  if  any  sifch  there  be,  who  imagine  that  Paul  would 
need  an  immediate  revelation  from  heaven,  and  a  niiraculouij 
dictate  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  remind  Timothy  of  the  cloak  and 
writings  which  he  left  at  Troas,  or  to  advise  him  to  mingle  a 
httle  wine  with  liis  water. 

Waving  therefore  the  farther  discussion  of  these  topics,  on 
which  it  would  be  more  easy  than  profitable  to  enlarge,  I  shall 
conclude  this  dissertation  with  a  reflection  or  two  of  a  practical 
nature,  into  which  I  earnestly  intrcat  the  reader  to  enter  Avith  a 
becoming  attention. 

Let  me  engage  him  seriously  to  pause,  and  consider,  Avhat 
sort  of  an  impression  it  ought  to  make  upon  us,  to  think  that 
we  have  such  a  book  ;  a  book,  written  by  a  full  divine  inspira- 
tion :  That  amidst  all  the  uncertain  variety  of  human  reason- 
ings and  conjectures,  we  have  a  celestial  guide  through  the  la- 
byrinth :  That  God  hath  condescended  to  take  care,  that  we 
should  have  a  most  authentic  and  unerring  account  of  certain 
important,  though  very  distant  facts,  many  of  which  Avere 
wrought  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  with  these  facts,  should  have 
a  system  of  most  weighty  and  interesting  doctrines,  to  the 
truth  of  which  he  makes  himself  a  witness.  Such  a  book  must 
to  every  considerate  person  appear  an  inestimable  treasure ;  and 
it  certainly  calls  for  our  most  affectionate  acknowledgment,  that 
God  should  confer  such  a  favour  on  any  of  his  creatures,  and 
much  more  on  those,  who  by  abusing  in  too  many  instances 
their  natural  light,  had  made  themselves  so  utterly  unworthy  of 
supernatural. 
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From  this  view  of  the  inspiration  of  scripture,  we  may  also 
infer  our  obhgation  to  study  it  with  the  greatest  attention  and 
care  ;  to  read  it  in  our  closets  and  our  families  ;  and  to  search 
in  the  most  dihgent  and  impartial  manner  into  its  genuine  sense, 
design,  and  tendency  :  which  is,  in  the  main,  so  evident,  tliat  no 
upright  heart  can  fail  of  understanding  it,  and  every  truly  good 
heart  must  delight  to  comply  with  it.  This  is  indeed  a  most 
important  inference,  and  that,  without  which,  all  our  convictions 
of  its  divine  authority  will  only  condemn  us  before  God  and 
our  own  consciences.  Let  us  therefore  always  remember,  that 
in  consequence  of  all  these  important  premises,  we  are  indis- 
pensably obliged  to  receive  with  calm  and  reverend  submission 
all  the  dictates  of  scripture  ;  to  make  it  our  oracle  ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  to  set  it  at  a  due  distance  from  all  other  writings  what- 
soever ;  as  it  is  certain,  there  is  no  other  book  in  the  Avorld,  that 
can  pretend  to  equal  authority,  and  produce  equal  or  compara- 
ble proofs  to  support  such  a  pretension.  Let  us  measure  the 
truth  of  our  own  sentiments,  or  those  of  others,  in  the  great 
tilings  which  scripture  teaches,  by  their  conformity  to  it.  And 

0  that  the  powerful  charm  of  this  blessed  book  might  prevail 
to  draw  all  that  do  sincerely  regard  it,  into  this  centre  of  unity  ! 
That,  dropping  those  unscriptural  forms,  which  have  so  lament- 
ably divided  the  church,  we  might  more  generally  content  our- 
selves with  the  simplicity  of  divine  truths  as  they  are  here  taught, 
and  agree  to  put  the  mildest  and  kindest  interpretation  we*  can,' 
upon  the  language  and  sentiments  of  each  other.    This  is  what 

1  cannot  forbear  inculcating  again  and  again,  from  a  firm  per- 
suasion, that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and 
pleasing  to  its  great  Author  :  And  I  inculcate  it  in  this  place, 
and  at  this  time,  with  peculiar  affection,  as  the  providence  of  God 
around  us  calls  us  loudly  to  do  all  we  can  with  a  safe  consci- 
ence, to  promote  a  union  among  protestants.  And  I  heartily 
pray,  that  our  mutual  jealousies  and  prejudices,  which  some  are 
so  unseasonably  labouring  to  exasperate,  may  not  provoke  God 
to  drive  us  together  by  a  storm  of  persecution  ;  if  peradventure 
the  bond  of  suffering  together  may  be  strong  enough  to  bind 
those,  whom  the  endearments  of  the  same  christian  profession, 
the  same  rule  of  faith,  of  manners,  and  of  hope,  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  unite. 

On  the  whole.  Let  me  most  affectionatel}'  invite  and  in- 
treat  every  reader,  whatsoever  his  rank  in  life,  or  his  profici- 
ency in  learning  may  be,  seriously  to  consider  the  practical  de- 
sign of  these  sacred  oracles,  the  st?nse  and  authority  of  which  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  explain  and  assert.    It  is  indeed  a 
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mystery  in  divine  Providence,  that  there  should  still  remain  so 
much  difficulty  in  them,  as  that  in  many  points  of  doctrine, 
thoufi^htful,  serious,  and  I  trust,  upright  men  should  form  such 
different  opinions  concerning  the  interpretation  of  so  many  pas- 
sages, and  the  justice  of  consequences  drawn  from  them,  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other.  But  of  this  there  can  he  no  contro- 
versy, "  That  tlie  great  design  of  the  New  Testament,  in  de- 
lightful harmony  with  the  old,  is  to  call  off  our  minds  from  the 
present  world,  to  establish  us  in  the  belief  of  a  future  state,  and 
to  form  us  to  a  serious  preparation  for  it,  by  l)ringing  us  to  a 
lively  faith  in  Christ,  and,  as  the  genuine  effect  of  that,  to  a 
filial  love  to  God,  and  a  fraternal  affection  for  each  other 
Or,  in  one  word,  and  a  weightier  and  more  comprehensive  sen- 
tence was  never  written,  to  teach  us,  that  detiying  uvgodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly 
171  this  present  world;  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  even  the 
glorious  appearance  of  the  great  God  a7id  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Tit.  ii.  12,  13.  To  his  Almighty  hand  may  our  souls 
be  committed,  by  a  faith  productive  of  these  glorious  fruits  ; 
and,  under  the  sanctifying,  quickening,  and  supporting  influ'- 
ences  of  his  Spirit,  may  we  wait  for  his  mercy  unto  eternal  life  ! 
Then  shall  no  terror  of  suffering,  no  allurement  of  pleasure,  no 
sophistry  of  error  be  able  to  seduce  us ;  but  guided  by  that 
light  and  truth,  which  shines  forth  in  the  sacred  pages,  we  shall 
march  on  to  that  holy  hill  ;  where,  having  happily  escaped  all 
the  dangers  of  that  dark  path,  which  we  now  tread,  we  shall 
greet  the  dawning  of  an  everlasting  day,  the  arising  of  a  day- 
star  which  shall  go  down  no  more.    Amen  ! 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  ARGUMENTS, 

Bij  which  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  jnay  be  proved  in  the  easiest 
Alethod,  and  by  tlie  most  solid  and  convincing  Evidence, 

IF  the, proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  be 
deduced  in  its  full  compass  from  its  first  principles,  wc  must 
have  recourse  to  a  method,  very  nearly  resembling  that,  which 
is  taken  in  the  three  sermons  referred  to  above,  for  proving  the 
authority  of  the  New  ;  that  is,  we  must  first  prove,  That  the 
books  are  genuine  ;  and  then,  That  the  history,  which  they 
contain,  is  credible  :  From  which  premises  the  inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament  may  easily  be  inferred,  by  a  train  of  arguments 
similar  to  that,  which  we  have  pursued  in  the  dissertation  above. 

For  proving  the  genuineness  of  the  books,  I  should  think 
it  proper  briefly  to  shew,  what  I  think  hardly  any  will  be  so 
ignorant  and  confident  as  to  deny,  That  the  Jewish  religion  is 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  founded  by  Moses  about  fif- 
teen hundred  years  before  Christ's  time  :  And  f;irthcr,  That 

the  Jews,  before  and  at  the  time  of  Christ,  had  books  among 
them  bearing  the  titles  of  those,  which  make  up  what  we  pro- 

testants  call  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament :  

And  that  these  books,  then  received  in  the  Jewish  church,  were 
the  genuine  works  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  respective- 
ly ascribed  :  From  hence  it  is  easy  farther  to  shew,  that  they 

have  not  suffered,  and,  considering  what  a  guard  the  Jews  and 
Christians  were  upon  each  other,  could  not  suffer,  any  material 
alteration  since  ;  and  consequently,  that  the  Old  Testament,  as 
now  extant  ui'the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages,  is  genuine, 
and,  in  the  main,  such  as  it  originally  was. 

In  order  to  prove  its  credibility  from  this  establislicd  me- 
dium, we  may  prepare  the  way,  by  shewing,  that  many  material 
facts,  which  are  there  recorded,  are  also  mentioned  by  very  an- 
cient heathen  writers.  And  it  is  yet  more  important  to  shew, 

as  we  vcty  easily  may,  that  there  is  room  to  go  over  the  same 
leading  thoughts  with  those  insisted  upon  in  the  second  of  the 
three  seroions  mentioned  above,  and  to  argue  the  credibility  of 
the  story,  from  the  certain  opportunities,  whicfi  the  writers  had 
of  informing  themselves  as  to  the  certain  truth  of  the  grand  facta 
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whicli  tliey  assert,  as  liaving  themselves  been  personally  con- 
cerned in  them  ;  and  from  those  many  marks  of  integrity  and 
piety  to  be  found  in  their  writings,  which  may  do  as  much  as 
any  thing  of  that  kind  can  do,  to  obviate  any  suspicion  of  an 

intention  to  deceive.  We  may  here  also  advance  farther,  and 

demonstrate  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  the  facts  asserted 
were  of  such  a  nature,  as  could  not  possibly  liave  gained  credit, 
liad  they  been  false  ;  yet  that  they  did  gain  most  assured  credit, 
of  which  the  persons  receiving  these  books  gave  the  most  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  can  be  imagined,  by  receiving,  on  the 
authority  of  these  facts,  a  system  of  laws,  which  though  consi- 
dered as  to  be  divinely  supported,  they  were  admirably  wise, 
yet  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  without  such  an  extraordinary 
Providence,  as  nothing  but  an  assurance  of  such  an  original 
could  have  warranted  them  to  expect,  they  must  necessarily 
have  proved  ruinous  to  the  state  they  were  intended  to  regulate 
and  establish  *, 

A  farther  and  very  noble  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  grand 
facts  attested  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  inspiration  of  a 
considerable  part  of  it,  may  be  drawn  from  the  consideration  of 
those  numerous  and  various  predictions  to  be  found  in  it ;  which 
refer  to  a  muhitude  of  events,  several  of  them  before  utterly  un- 
exampled, which  no  human  sagacity  could  possibly  have  fore- 
seen, and  which  nevertheless  happened  exactly  according  to 
those  predictions  f , 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  we  may  take  up  a  set  of  argu- 
ments correspondent  to  those  insisted  on  above,  to  prove  from 
its  genuineness  and  credibility,  now  supposed  to  be  evinced, 
that  the  Old  Testament  was  written  by.  a  superintendent  in- 
spiration: And  this  we  may  argue,  not  merely,  or  chiefly,  from 
the  tradition  to  this  purpose,  so  generally  and  so  early  prevail- 
ing in  the  Jewish  church,  though  that  is  considerable;  nor  even 
from  those  veiy  signal  and  glorious  internal  evidences  of  various 
kinds,  which  every  competent  judge  may  easily  see  and  feel ; 
but  from  surveying  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  per- 
sons, by  whom  the  several  books  were  written,  in  comparison 
with  the  genius  of  that  dispensation,  under  which  they  lived  and 
wrote.  This  may,  in  all  the  branches  of  the  argument,  be  proved 

*  The  reador  will  easily  imagine,  I  here  refer  especially  to  the  Jaws,  relating  to 
letting  all  the  land  lii;  fallow  toa;cther  (ince  in  seven  years,  and  two  years  together  at 
every  jubilee  ;  the  desertion  of  their  borders  at  the  three  great  leasts,  when  all  the 
males  wont  up  to  the  tabernacle  or  temple;  and  the  disuse  of  cavalry;  to  omit 
some  others. 

f  See  Dr.  Sykes's  Connection. 
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in  this  way,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  strength,  concerning 
Moses,  and  his  writings  :  And  when  the  authority  of  the  penta- 
teuch  is  established,  tiiat  of  the  most  material  succeeding  books 
stands  in  so  easy  and  natural  a  connection  with  it,  that  I  think 
few  have  been  found,  at  least,  since  the  controversy  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  who  have,  in  good  earnest,  allowed 
Moses  to  have  been  a  messenger  from  heaven,  and  denied  the  in- 
spiration of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  books  which  we  receive  as 
written  by  them. 

But  it  is  obvious,  that  the  illustration  of  all  these  proposi- 
tions would  be  the  work  of  a  larsfe  volume,  rather  than  of  such  a 
postscript  to  a  dissertation,  itself  of  so  moderate  a  length.  I 
Jiave  discussed  them  all  with  the  most  material  objections  which 
liave  been  advanced  against  them,  in  that  course  of  theological 
lectures,  which  I  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume 
of  the  Family  Expositor;  and  which  it  is  my  continual  care  to 
render  worthy  the  acceptance  of  the  public  in  due  time,  by  such 
alterations  and  additions  as  frequent  reviews,  in  conjunction  with 
what  occurs  to  me  in  reading,  conversation,  or  meditation,  may 
suggest. 

I  shall  conclude  these  hints  with  the  mention  of  one  argu- 
ment for  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  entirely  inde- 
pendent on  all  the  former ;  which  a  few  words  may  set  in  a  con- 
vincing light,  and  which  must  be  satisfactory  to  all,  who  see  the 
reasonableness  of  acquiescing  in  what  I  have  urged  above.  I 
mean,  That  tlie  inspiration,  and  consequently,  the  genuine- 
ness and  credibility  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  may  be  certainly 
inferred  from  that  of  the  New*:  Because  our  Lord  and  his 

*  It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  the  autliority  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
•stated  ill  the  sermons  refeirt  d  to,  and  in  most  other  defences  of  Christianity,  is,  in 
part,  proved  Irom  the  prophecies  of  the  Old;  so  that  the  arctumriit  here  urged  would 
be  circular.  To  which  I  would  answer,  1.  That  if  we  were  to  take  this  medium 
alone,  we  must,  indeed,  subtract  from  the  proof  of  Clirisfianity  all  that  branch  of  its 
evidence,  which  grows  fmin  prophecies  in  the  Old  Tcitinicnt;  and  then,  allthat  arises 
from  miracles,  internal  arsruinents,  and  the  wonderftil  events,  which  have  followed  its 
first  promulgation,  would  stand  in  their  full  force,  fu  st  to  demonstrate,  I  think,  to 
high  satisfaction,  the  divine  original  of  the  New  Tcstameht,  and  then  to  prove  tlie 
authority  of  the  Old.  2.  That  most  of  the  enemies  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  re- 
velations do  nevertlieless  own  those,  which  we  call  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  be  more  an<-ient  than  the  New  :  And  on  tliis  foundation  alone,  without 
first  taking  for  prranted,  that  they  are  either  inspired  or  genuine,  we  derive  an  argu- 
ment for  Christianity,  from  their  mere  existence;  and  then  may  argue  backward 
that  they  were  divinely  insiiired,  and  therefore  genuine  ;  and  so,  by  a  farther  conse- 
f|ueiice,  may  infer  from  Ihcm  the  divine  authority  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  which  they 
»o  eridently  attest:  Which  is  an  argument  something  distinct  from  the  testimony  of 
the  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  but  important  enough  to  deserve  a  mention 
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apostles  were  so  far  from  charging  the  scribes  and  pharisees, 
who  on  all  proper  occasions  are  censured  so  freely,  with  having 
introduced  into  the  sacred  volume  any  merely  human  composi- 
tions ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  tliey  not  only  recommend  a  dili- 
gent and  constant  perusal  of  these  scriptures,  as  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  men's  eternal  happiness;  but  speak  of  them  as 
divine  oracles,  and  as  written  by  the  extraordinary  inlluence  of 
the  holy  Spirit  upon  the  minds  of  the  authors. 

I  desire,  that  the  following  list  of  scriptures  may  be  atten- 
ti\-ely  consulted,  and  reflected  on,  in  this  view.  I  might  have 
added  a  great  many  more,  indeed,  several  hundreds,  in  which 
the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  argue  from  those  of 
the  Old,  in  such  a  manner,  as  nothing  could  have  justified,  but 
a  firm  persuasion  that  they  were  divinely  inspired.  Now  as  the 
Jews  always  allowed,  *'  that  the  testimony  of  an  approved  pro- 
phet was  sufficient  to  confirm  the  mission  of  one,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  it so  I  think  every  reasonable  man  will  readily  con- 
clude, that  no  inspired  person  can  erroneously  attest  another  to 
be  inspired:  And,  indeed,  the  very  definition  of  plenary  inspira- 
tion, as  stated  above,  absolutely  excludes  any  room  for  cavilling 
on  so  plain  a  head.  I  throw  the  particular  passages,  which  I 
chuse  to  mention,  into  the  margin  below*  ;  and  he  must  be  a 
very  indolent  enquirer  into  a  question  of  so  much  importance, 
who  does  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  turn  carefully  to  them, 
unless  he  has  already  such  a  conviction  of  the  argument,  that  it 
should  need  no  farther  to  be  illustrated  or  confirmed. 

*  John  V.  39.  Mat.  iv.  4,  7,  10.  Mark  xii.  '24.  Luko  x.  26,  27.  Mat.  v. 
17,18.  xxi.  42.  ixii. '29, 31,43.  xxiv.  15.  xxvi.  54,  56.  Luke  i.  67,  69,  70.  xvi. 
31.  xxiv.  25,  27.  John  x.  35.  Acts  ii.  16,  25.  iii. '22,  24.  iv.  25.  xvii.  11.  xviii. 
24,  28.  xxviii.  25.  Rom.  iii.  2,  10.  ix.  25,  27,  29.  x.  5,  11,  16.  xv.  4.  xvi.  26. 
1  Cor.  X.  U.  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  vi.  16,  17.  Gal.  iii.  B.  1  Tim.  v.  18.  2  Tim.  iii.  15, 
16.    Heb.  i.  1,  5—13.  iii.  7.Jaiu.  ii.  8.  iv.  5,  6.  1  Pet.  i.  10—12.    2  Pet.  i.  19—21. 
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TO 

THE  AUTHOR 

OF  THE 

ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  DECAY 

OF  THE 

DISSENTING  INTER FST, 


SIR, 

"^l^OU  will  probably  be  surprised  at  this  address  on  occasion 
of  your  en<iuiry,  so  many  months  after  the  pubUcation  of  it. 
But  my  distance  from  the  town,  and  engagement  in  business 
hindered  me  from  an  early  sight  of  it  ;  and  many  accidents, 
Avhich  It  is  of  no  importance  to  mention,  obliged  me  to  delay 
finishing  these  papers,  so  soon  as  I  intended,  when  I  began  to 
■write  them.  On  the  whole,  as  I  am  not  attempting  to  criticise 
on  your  performance,  but  only  to  offer  some  remarks,  which  I 
hope  may  be  of  common  use,  if  what  I  say  be  just  and  important, 
it  cannot  be  quite  too  late  ;  and  if  it  be  either  false  or  trifling, 
it  appears,  after  all,  too  soon. 

As  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  dissenting  cause  is  founded  on 
reason  and  truth,  and  that  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  public 
good  is  nearly  concerned  in  its  support,  you  have  my  hearty 
thanks  for  that  generous  zeal,  with  which  you  liave  appeared 
for  the  defence  of  it.  On  this  account,  I  should  think  myself 
highly  obliged  to  treat  you  with  decency  and  respect,  how  much 
soever  my  sentiments  might  differ  from  yours,  as  to  the  particu- 
lar causes  of  its  decay.  And  indeed,  Sir,  you  have  taken  the 
most  effectual  method  in  the  world  to  prevent  any  thing  of  a 
rude  attack,  by  treating  all,  whom  you  mention,  even  the 
meanest  and  the  weakest,  with  remarkable  candor  and  Jiu- 
manity. 

But  I  have  the  happiness  of  agreeing  with  you  in  far  the 
greater  part  of  what  you  advance.  I  will  not  now  debate,  whe- 
ther the  principles  of  our  dissent  are  less  known,  than  they  for- 
merly were  ;  and  consequently  whether  that  be,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  cause  of  the  late  decay  of  our  interest :  But  I  will  readily 
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p^nmt,  Sir,  that  it  is  hio;lily  necessaiy,  they  should  be  known  ; 
aotl  I  tliiiik  you  have  done  us  a  f^reat  deal  of  service  by  setting 
t!)efn  in  so  easj',  and  yet  in  so  strong  a  light.  I  hope  it  may 
be  a  means  of  informing!:  and  establishing  some,  who  are  too  busy 
or  loo  indolent  to  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  perusing,  what 
Dr.  (^damv,  Mr.  Peirce,  and  some  others  have  written  so  copi- 
ously and  so  judiciously  upon  the  subject.  , 

I  farther  apprehend,  Sir,  that  nothing  can  be  said  upon  the 
oa?>e  before  n>,  of  more  certain  truth  or  more  solid  importance, 
than,  what  you  have  frequently  observed,  viz.  that  our  interest 
lias  received  great  damage  from  our  acting  in  a  manner  directly 
opposite  to  our  principles.  Jay  unscriptural  impositions,  and  un- 
charitable contentions  with  each  other.  I  hope,  many  of  us 
have  seen  our  mistakes  here,  and  shall  be  careful  for  the  future, 
to  avoid,  what  has  been  attended  with  so  many  unhappy  conse- 
quences. 

After  having  thus  declared  my  agreement  with  you  in  the 
greater  part  of  your  discourse,  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  pardon  me, 
if  I  add,  that  I  cannot  think  that  you  have  exhausted  your  sub- 
ject. To  speak  freelv,  I  think  you  have  omitted  some  causes 
of  the  decay  of  our  interest,  which  are  at  least,  as  important  as 
tho.se  you  have  handled.  It  is  the  design  of  my  present  under- 
taking, to  point  out  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  them, 
•which  have  occurred  to  my  thoughts:  And  I  persuade  myself. 
Sir,  you  will  be  no  more  offended  with  me  for  offering  this  sup-« 
plement  to  your  inquiry,  than  I  imagine,  I  should  myself  be 
with  any  third  person,  who  should  fix  upon  others,  which  may 
have  escaped  us  both. 

You  will  the  more  readily  excuse  the  freedom,  which  I  take, 
as  I  imagine,  that  the  scenes  of  our  lives  have  been  widely  dif- 
ferent *,  and  consequently  I  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  some  useful  observations  which  have  not  fallen  in  your 
way  :  Though  I  question  not,  but  if  you,  Sir,  had  been  in  my 
circumstances,  you  would  soon  have  remarked  them  :  and  per- 
haps have  communicated  them  to  the  public  with  much  greater 
advantage. 

I  shall  add  nothing  more  by  way  of  introduction,  but  that  I 
ohuse  the  title;,  I  have  prefixed  to  these  papers,  rather  than  that 
of  a  farther  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  dissent- 

*  As  the  author,  to  wliom  I  write,  is  not  certainly  known,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
tie  is,  what  he  seems  by  his  manner  of  writing,  a  gentleman  of  the  laity  ;  And  though 
I  have  been  ti>l(l,  since  I  drew  up  this  letter,  he  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  young 
iniuister  in  town,  I  have  no  evidence  of  it,  which  is  convincing  to  me  :  And  as  I  ap- 
prehend it  would  be  ill  manners  to  appear  to  know  him  under  such  a  disguise,  1 
thought  it  not  proper  to  alter  what  1  had  wiit  with  regard  to  the  late  report. 
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int^  interest  ;  partly,  Sir,  as  it  seemed  most  respectful  to  you, 
but  principally,  that  I  may  not  appear  to  advance  any  direct 
charge  against  any  of  my  bretlneii  in  the  process  of  this  dis- 
course. I  am  sensible  that  would  be  higfily  indecent  on  many 
accounts,  and  particularly,  as  it  is  from  the  example  of  several 
amongst  them,  whom  I  have  most  intimately  known,  that  1  have 
learnt  inanv  of  those  particulars  of  coiiduct,  which  I  am  now 
going  to  otfer  to  your  consideration,  as  the  happiest  expedients 
for  the  revival  of  our  common  cause. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  particulars,  I  would  observe,  what 
we  inunediatcly  allow,  but  too  quickly  forget,  that  we  are  to  be 
concerned  for  this  interest,  not  merely  as  the  cause  of  a  distinct 
paity,  but  of  truth,  honour,  and  liberty  ;  and  I  will  add,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  cause  of  serious  piety  too.  I  would  be  far 
from  confininii  all  true  reiifjion  to  the  members  of  cur  own  con- 
gregations.  I  am  very  well  aware,  that  there  are  a  multitude  of 
excellent  persons  in  the  establishment,  both  among  the  clergy 
and  the  laity,  \vlio  are,  in  their  different  stations,  burning  and 
shining  lights  ;  such  as  reflect  a  glory  on  the  hmiian  nature, 
and  the  christian  profession.  Vet  I  apprehend,  some  of  these 
are  the  persons  who  will  most  readily  allow,  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers,  there  is  generally  more  practical  religion  to  be 
found  in  our  assemblies,  than  in  theirs.  This  was  surely  the 
original,  and  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  must  be  the  support  of  our 
cause.  It  was  not  merely  a  generous  sense  of  liberty,  which  may 
warm  the  breast  of  a  deist  or  an  atheist,  but  a  religious  reve- 
rence for  the  divine  authority,  which  animated  our  pious  forefa- 
thers, to  so  resolute  and  so  expensive  an  opposition  to  the  at- 
tempts, which  were  made  in  their  day,  to  invade  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  the  throne  of  God  its  only  Sovereign.  And  if 
the  cause  be  not  still  maintained  on  the  same  principles,  I  think 
it  will  hardly  be  worth  our  while  to  be  much  concerned  about 
maintaining  it  at  all.  Jt  must  argue  a  great  defect,  or  partiality 
of  thought,  for  any  wiLli  the  Jews  of  old  to  boast  of  their  bfing 
free  from  human  nnpositiotis,  when  they  are  The  servants  of 
sin  *.  And  all  the  world  will  evidently  perceive,  th.it  it  is  the 
temper  of  a  Pharisee,  rather  than  of  a  Christian,  to  contetid 
about  Mint,  anise  and  cummin,  on  one  side  of  the  question  or 
the  other,  while  there  is  an  apparent  indifference  about  The 
■weightier  matters  of  the  law  f.  W e  that  are  ministers,  may  en- 
tertain ourselves  and  our  hearers  with  fine  harangues  in  defence 
of  liberty  ;  But  I  apprehend,  that  in  the  near  views  of  death  and 
eternity,  we  shall  have  little  satisfaction  in  reflecting  on  the  con- 


*  John  viii.  33,  04. 


t  Mat.  xxiii.  23. 
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verts,  wc  liavc  made  to  that,  ynless  at  tlie  same  time,  we  hax-e 
some  reason  to  hope,  tlmt  they  are  persons  of  true  substantial 
piety;  such  as  will  he  our  crown  in  tlie  day  of  the  Lord,  and 
our  companions  in  the  G;Iories  of  tlie  heavenly  world.  I  cannot 
Kay,  how  triflinji  hikI  contemptible  our  labours  appear  to  me, 
when  considered  in  any  other  view.  And  therefore.  Sir,  it  will 
be  my  concern  thifjugiinut  this  «  hole  discourse,  to  point  out 
those  metlunlN  for  the  support  of  the  dissenting  interest,  M-hich, 
I  in)agine,  n  iW  be  most  subservient  to  the  cause  of  jn'actical  re- 
ligion, and  vital  holiness  in  all  its  branches. 

It  was  the  observation  of  Dr.  Burnet,  almost  ibrty  years 
a<To,  in  his  incomparable  discourse  on  the  pastoral  care  *, 
*'  That  the  dissenters  had  then  in  a  great  measure  lost  that 
pood  character  for  strictness  in  religion,  which  had  gained  them 
their  credit,  and  made  such  numbers  fall  off  to  them."  Whe- 
ther that  good  character  has  since  been  recovered,  or  has  not 
been  more  and  more  declining,  some  others  are  more  capable 
of  j'.idging  ;  but  I  think  it  calls  for  our  serious  reflection.  And 
if  we  find  upon  enquir}-,  that  this  our  glory  is  departing,  it 
surely  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  one  cause,  at  least,  of  the 
decay  of  our  interest  :  And  that  all,  who  sincerely  wish  well  to 
it,  should  express  their  affection,  by  exerting  themselves  with- 
the  utmost  zeal  for  the  revival  of  practical  religion  amongst  us. 

This  must  be  our  common  care,  according  to  the  various 
stations,  in  which  providence  has  placed  us  :  And  as  for  minis- 
ters, nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  tiiat  they,  by  virtue 
of  their  ofRce,  are  under  peculiar  obligations  to  it.  And,  in 
order  to  pursue  it  with  the  greater  advantage,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  it  should  be  their  concern,  to  study  the  character  and 
temper  of  their  people  ;  that,  so  far  as  they  can  do  it  with  con- 
science and  honour,  they  may  render  themselves  agreeable  to 
them,  both  in  their  public  ministrations,  and  their  private 
converse. 

This,  Sir,  is  so  obvious  a  thought,  that  one.  M  ould  ima- 
gine, it  could  not  be  overlooked  or  disputed  ;  yet  it  is  certain, 
our  interest  has  received  considerable  damage  for  want  of  a 
becoming  regard  to  it,  especially  in  those,  who  have  been 
setting  out  in  the  ministry  amongst  us.  It  Avas  therefore,  sir, 
with  great  surprise,  that  I  found  you  had  entirely  omitted  it  in 
your  late  enquiry,  and  had  dropt  some  hints,  which,  though  to 
be  sure,  you  did  not  intend  it,  may  very  probably  lead  young 
preachers  into  a  different  and  contrary  way  of  thuiking,  than 


*  Cap.  viii.  p.  '204. 
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which  hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prejutlicial,  either  to  them, 
or  to  the  cause,  in  which  they  are  embarked. 

The  passage  of  yours,  to  which  I  principally  refer,  is  in 
the  33d  and  34tli  pages  of  3'our  enquiry.  Wliere,  amongst 
other  things,  you  observe,  that  "  a  great  many  of  those  tilings 
that  please  the  people,  have  often  a  very  bad  tendency  in 
general."  And  yon  add,  "  the  being  pleased,  which  they  so 
much  insist  upon,  seldom  arises  from  any  thing,  but  some  odd- 
ness  that  hits  their  peculiar  humour,  and  is  not  from  any  view 
to  edification  at  all,  and  therefore  too  mean  to  be  worthy 
any  oner's  study.  The  people  do  not  usually  know,  Avherein 
oratory,  strength  of  speech,  the  art  of  persuasion,  &c.  consist ; 
and  therefore  it  is  vanity  in  such  to  pretend  to  be  judges  of 
them,  I  wish  I  could  deny,  that  amongst  us,  they  generally 
fall  into  the  falsest  and  lowest  taste  imaginable." 

There  is,  no  doubt,  Sir,  a  mixture  of  truth  and  good  sense 
in  some  of  these  remarks  ;  but  for  want  of  being  sufficiently 
guarded,  they  seem  liable  to  the  most  fatal  abuse.  1  frankly 
confess,  that  when  I  began  to  preach,  I  should  have  read  such 
a  passage  Avith  transport,  and  should  very  briskly  have  con- 
cluded from  it,  as  many  of  us  arc  rcadv  enough  to  conclude 
■without  it,  that,  with  regard  to  our  public  discourses,  we  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  take  care  that  our  reasoning  were  conclu- 
sive, our  method  natural,  our  language  elegant,  and  our  deli- 
very decent ;  and  after  all  this,  if  the  people  did  not  give  us  a 
favourable  reception,  the  fault  vyas  to  be  charged  on  a  perverse- 
ness  of  humour,  which  they  should  learn  to  sacrifice  to  good 
sense,  and  the  taste  of  those,  Avho  were  more  judicious  than 
themselves  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  were  the  proper  object  of 
contempt,  rather  than  regard. 

I  say  not,  Sir,  tiiat  vvhatl  have  now  been  quoting  from  5'our 
letter,  would  lay  a  just  foundation  for  such  a  wild  conclusion  ; 
but  I  apprehend  that  a  rash  young  man,  ignorant  of  the  world, 
and  full  of  himself,  might  probably  draw  such  a  conclusion  from 
it.  And  if  such  a  conclusion  were  to  bje  universally  received 
and  acted  upon,  by  the  rising  generation  of  ministers,  it  must, 
in  a  few  years,  be  the  destruction  of  our  interest,  unless  the 
taste  of  our  people  should  be  miraculously  changed. 

I  am  not  so  absurd  and  perverse  as  to  assert*,  that  learn- 
ing and  politeness  will  be  the  ruin  of  our  cause,  nor  have  I  ever 
'  met  with  any,  that  maintained  so  extravagant  an  opinion. 
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But  surely,  Sir,  a  cause  may  be  ruined  by  learned  and  polite 
men,  if,  M'ith  their  other  furniture,  they  have  not  religion  and 
prudence  too :  And  I  hardly  conceive  how  a  minister,  who  is 
possessed  of  both  these,  can  be  unconcerned  about  the  accep- 
tance he  meets  with  from  the  populace,  or  can  ever  imagine, 
that  the  dissenting  interest  is  generally  to  be  supported  in  the 
contempt  or  neglect  of  them. 

I  cannot  believe,  Sir,  that  a  gentleman  of  your  good  sense 
intended  to  teach  us  such  a  contempt.  Had  religion,  and 
the  souls  of  men  been  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  had  you 
considered  us  only  as  persons,  whose  b\isiness  it  is  to  speak  in 
public,  you  well  know  that  such  a  thought  had  been  directly- 
contrary  to  the  plainest  principles  of  reason,  and  the  rules  of 
those  amongst  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  moderns,  who  were 
the  greatest  masters  in  that  profession.  You  will  readily  allow, 
what  no  thinking  man  can  dispute,  that  a  true,  skilful,  unpopu- 
lar orator  is  a  direct  contradiction  in  terms.  And  I  question 
not,  Sir,  but  that  you  could,  in  a  few  hours,  throw  together 
whole  pages  of  quotations,  from  Aristotle,  Quintilian,  Longinus, 
and  especially  from  Tully,  not  to  mention  llapin,  Gisbert, 
Fenelon,  and  bishop  Burnet,  which  all  speak  the  same  language. 
You  know  that  Tully  in  particular,  declares,  not  only  "  That 
hedesired  his  own  eloquence  might  beapproved  by  the  people,"* 
but  that  his  friends  might  accommodate  their  discourse  to 
them  ;  and  therefore  says  to  Brutus,  "  Speak  to  me  and  to  the 
peoplef."  And  this  he  carries  so  far,  as  to  say,  "  That  what- 
ever the  people  approve,  must  also  be  approved  by  the  learned 
and  judicious:}:;"  and  "That  men  of  sense  never  differed  from  the 
populace  in  their  judgment  oforatory^."  And  that,  "Tospeakin 
a  manner  not  adapted  to  their  capacity  and  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  is  the  greatest  fault  an  orator  can  commit  |1."  These 
were  the  sentiments  of  Tully  on  a  subject  peculiarly  his  own. 
And  few  that  have  ever  heard  of  Longinus,  are  strangers  to  that 
celebrated  passage,  in  which  he  makes  it  the  test  of  the  true 
sublime,  that  it  strikes  persons  of  all  tastes  and  educations,  the 
meanest  as  well  as  the  greatest  ^. 

*  Eloqucjitiam  autcm  meam  POPULO  probari  vclim.  Cic.  Orationos,  quas 
nos  mult'itudinis  jiidicio  probari  volcbamus;  POPIJLARIS  cnim  est  Ilia  facultas,  &. 
effecUis  eloqiientins  est  audientium  adprobatio.  Tusc.  Disp.  I,ib.  II.  sub  imt. 
+  Mihi  cane  &  populo,  mi  Brute,  dixeriin.  Ibid.  J  Quod  probat  multitudo,  hoc 
idem  doctis  probanduin  est.  Ibid.  § — Nuuquara  fnit  populo  cum  doctis  intel- 
ligentibusque  disscnsio.  ||  In  dicendo,  vitium  vel  maximum  est  a  vulgaii  gciicre 
orationis  atque  a  consuetudine  communis  sensus  abliorrere.  Cic. 
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But  indeed,  as  I  hinted  above,  the  necessity  of  an  orator's 
accomniodating  himself  to  the  taste  of  the  people,  depends  not 
on  the  authority  of  the  greatest  writers,  but  on  the  apparent 
principles  of  reason,  obvious  to  common  sense:  Since,  Avithout 
it,  the  ends  of  his  undertaking  cannot  possibly  be  answered, 
as  the  people  will  neither  be  instructed  nor  persuaded  by  what 
he  says. 

Again,  if  the  matter  were  to  be  considered  merely  in  a 
political  view,  and  with  regard  to  the  support  of  our  interest,  as 
a  separate  body  of  men,  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  imprudent, 
in  present  circumstances  at  least,  tiian  a  neglect  of  the  populace, 
by  which  I  mean  all  plain  people  of  low  education  and  vulgar 
taste,  who  are  strangers  to  the  refinements  of  learning  and  polite- 
ness: It  is  certain,  they  constitute,  at  least,  nine  parts  in  ten  of 
most  of  our  congregations,  and  are  generally  the  supports  of  the 
meetings,  they  belong  to,  by  their  subscriptions,  as  well  as  their 
attendance.  In  boroughs,  especially,  several  of  them  have  a 
vote  for  members  of  parliament,  and  are  so  numerous,  as  to  have 
it  in  their  power  frequently  to  turn  the  balance,  by  throwing 
themselves  into  one  scale  or  the  other.  Now  to  speak  plainly, 
JSir,  I  apprehend  it  is  chiefly  this,  that  makes  us  considerable  to 
many,  who  have  no  regard  at  all  to  our  religious  principles. 
And  to  the  bulk  of  mankmd  there  is  something  in  the  very  idea 
of  a  large  place,  and  a  crowded  auditory,  which  strikes  the 
thought,  and  secures  a  society  from  that  contempt,  which 
might,  perhaps,  fall  upon  persons  of  the  most  valuable  charac- 
ters amongst  them,  if  they  stood  alone  as  the  support  of  the  in- 
terest, and  appeared  in  their  assemblies  but  as  an  handful  of 
men. 

Now,  Sir,  as  this  is  tTie  case,  as  numbers  make  our  interest 
considerable,  and  those  numbers  are  principally  to  be  found 
amongst  the  common  people,  would  you  advise  us  ministers  to 
neglect  the  people;  or  could  you  wish  that  any  thing  you  have 
writ,  should  be  interpreted  as  an  eticouragement  of  such  a  neg- 
lect? When  we  have  lost  our  interest  in  them,  as  we  must  ne- 
cessarily do,  if  we  take  no  care  to  preserve  it,  I  would  fain  know 
what  must  become  either  of  us  or  them.  As  for  them,  I  imagine, 
that  many  of  them  would  grow  indifferent  to  all  religion,  and 
seldom  appear  amongst  us,  or  in  any  other  places  of  divine  wor- 
ship; and  others  of  a  warmer  and  more  resolute  temper,  would 
find  out  ways  of  making  us  uneasy ;  and  if  they  could  not  get 
rid  of  us  any  other  way,  would  draw  off  to  neighbouring  con- 
gregations, or  form  new  societies,  and  chuse  ministers  agreeable 
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to  their  own  taste,  who  might,  perhaps,  think  it  their  prudence 
to  nnaintain  and  inflame  their  resentments  against  those  they  had 
left.  Thus  our  common  interest,  as  dissenters,  would  moulder 
and  crumhle  away  by  our  frequent  divisions  and  animosities. 
And  we,  who  by  our  contempt  of  the  people,  had  been  the  oc- 
casion of  them,  shall  have  the  great  pleasure  of  being  entertain- 
ed with  the  echo  of  our  own  voices,  and  the  delicacy  of  our  dis- 
courses, in  empty  places,  or  amidst  a  little  circle  of  friends,  till 
perhaps  J  like  some  of  our  brethren,  we  are  starved  into  a  good 
opinion  of  conformity  :  And  in  the  mean  time,  shall  have  the 
public  honour  of  ruining  the  cause,  we  undertook  to  support. 
For  the  generality  of  people,  who  never  reason  accurately,  will 
readily  conclude,  it  was  ruined  by  us,  if  it  sink  under  our  care: 
Though  you  j  Sir,  will  be  so  complaisant  as  to  own,  it  fell  by  the 
obstinacy  and  perverseness  of  a  people,  "  whose  humour  was 
too  mean  to  be  worthy  any  one's  study*." 

But  perhaps,  Sir,  you  will  tell  me,  that  we  need  not  be  ap- 
prehensive of  being  driven  to  such  extremities  ;  for  though  some 
of  the  lowest  of  our  auditors  are  lost,  we  shall  gain  over  others 
to  fill  up  their  places,  in  a  manner  much  more  agreeable  to  otir- 
selves,  and  more  honourable  to  our  cause  in  the  eyes  of  the. 
world.  "  Many  gentlemen  have  left  us,  because  they  were 
ashamed  of  our  interest,  and  nothing  can  recover  them,  but  the 
study  of  learning  and  politeness  f."  I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  am  aa 
enemy  to  neither  ;  but  heartily  wish,  they  may  both  be  cultivat- 
ed, so  far  as  is  consistent  with  our  being  acceptable  to  the  people, 
and  I  apprehend,  as  you  will  afterwards  perceive,  they  are  both 
in  a  very  higli  degree  consistent  with  it.  But  I  imagine,  it  will 
never  be  worth  our  while,  to  neglect  and  displease  the  people, 
in  order  to  bring  over  these  gentlemen  ;  or  to  make  other  pro- 
selytes of  their  rank,  character  and  taste. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  surprise  you  when  I  say,  that  I  am  not 
much  charmed  with  your  proposal,  allowing  it  ever  so  practi- 
cable, and  the  prospect  of  success  ever  so  fair.  You  suppose, 
the  gentlemen  whom  you  describe,  have  not  left  us  upon  prin- 
ciples of  conscience,  on  apprehension  of  our  being  schismatics, 
&c.  for  then  no  alteration  in  the  manner  of  our  preaching  could 
bring  them  back,  but  merely  from  a  delicacy  of  taste,  and  be- 
cause thev  were  ashamed  to  continue  amongst  so  unpolished  a 
people.  You  must  then  suppose,  either  that  they  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  or  else,  that  they 
did  not  consult  them  at  all  in  the  aftair,  nor  regarded  any  thing, 
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more  than  fashion  or  amusement,  in  the  choice  of  the  religious 
assemblies,  with  which  they  have  joined.  The  former  supposi- 
tion charges  them  with  an  outrageous  contempt  both  of  truth 
and  of  honour ;  and  the  latter,  with  a  shameful  mixture  of  pride 
and  weakness,  which  has  little  of  the  gentleman,  and  less  of  the 
Christian.  And  I  freely  declare,  that  I  think  an  honest  me- 
chanic, or  day-labourer,  who  attends  the  meeting  from  a  religious 
principle,  though  perhaps  it  may  expose  him  to  some  ridicule 
amonsst  his  neiarhbours,  and  be  in  some  measure  detrimental  to 
his  temporal  affairs,  which  is  often  the  case,  is  a  much  more 
honourable  and  generous  creature,  and  deserves  much  greater 
respect  from  a  Christian  minister,  than  such  a  gentleman,  with 
all  his  estate,  learning  and  politeness. 

In  the  sight  of  God,  you  will  readily  allow,  that  it  is  so  ; 
but  perhaps.  Sir,  you  Avill  tell  me,  that  I  am  now  considering 
the  matter  in  a  political  view.  It  is  time  to  recollect  it,  and  I 
ask  your  pardon  for  this  digression, 

I  shall  therefore  speak  more  directly  to  the  point  when  I 
answer,  with  all  due  submission,  that  I  apprehend,  this  sclieme 
of  bringing  back  these  gentlemen  to  our  assemblies,  is  but  wild 
and  chimerical. 

If  their  conformity  entirely  depended  on  the  delicacy  of  their 
taste,  we  could  never  expect  to  recover  them,  till  we  could  en- 
tertain them  with  more  polite  and  elegant  discourses,  tlian  those, 
which  they  hear  in  the  churches  they  now  frequent.  Now,  Sir, 
■whatever  your  complaisance  may  suggest  in  our  favour,  I  have 
not  the  vanity  to  believe,  that,  if  we  and  the  established  clergy 
were  to  try  our  skill  in  the  contest,  we  should  generally  exceed 
them.  At  least,  I  see  no  such  certain  evidence  of  our  beinsr 
superior  to  them  here,  as  should  encourage  us  to  risk  tlie  whole 
of  our  cause  upon  this  attempt  j  as  I  imagine  we  should  do,  if  we 
were  to  neglect  the  people. 

And  farther,  I  think  there  is  the  less  reason  for  making  so 
dangerous  an  experiment,  as  it  is  very  apparent  to  me,  that  tliosc 
who  have  left  us,  have  not  been  influenced  meiely  by  such  a 
critical  exactness  as  you  suppose.  I  know  not  any  among  them 
of  a  more  judicious  and  refined  taste»  than  some,  who  still  con- 
tinue the  ornaments  and  supports  of  our  assemblies:  And  it  is 
undeniably  evident,  that  many  who  have  quitted  us,  have  acted 
on  very  different  principles.  Some  have  been  influenced  by 
secular  views,  in  which  they  have  not  always  been  disappointed, 
and  some  by  complaisance  to  their  friends,  and  particularly 
those,  who  have  married  into  families  of  a  different  persuasion, 
which  has  been  a  very  fatal  blow  to  our  interest.    Many  more, 
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I  fear,  have  forsaken  us  from  a  secret  dislike  to  strict  piety,  and, 
Avitli  us,  have  abandoned  all  appearan,ces  of  religion,  and  perhaps 
of  common  decency  and  morality.  And  I  question  not,  Sir,  but 
you  very  well  know,  that  many  others,  who  have  broken  off  from 
us,  and  perhaps,  make  the  greatest  pretences  to  strength  of 
thought,  and  politeness  of  taste,  are  sunk  as  low  as  deism  itself, 
if  not  yet  lower,  and  may  probably  enough  reckon  it  matter  of 
boasting,  that  having  thrown  olf  one  fetter,  they  have  had  grea- 
ter advantage  for  throwing  off  the  other;  i.  e.  the  faith  of  the 
Christian,  after  the  strictness  of  the  dissenter. 

And  are  these,  Sir,  the  persons  who  are  to  be  brought  bark 
by  our  learning  and  address?  Some  of  them  may,  perhaps  now 
and  then,  make  an  occasional  visit  to  our  assemblies  for  their 
own  amusement,  as  they  frequent  the  theatre;  but  surely  they 
can  never  be  depended  upon  as  tlie  support  of  an  interest:  Nor 
qould  you,  on  the  whole,  think  it  prudent  for  us  to  hazard  the 
approbation  and  affection  of  our  people,  in  a  view  of  making 
ourselves  agreeable  to  them. 

But  religion  furnishes  us  with  many  considerations  to  tlie 
present  purpose,  of  much  greater  importance  than  any,  which 
could  arise  merely  from  prudential  viSws.  Surely  there  is  a 
dignity  and  a  glory  in  every  rational  and  immortal  soul,  which 
must  recommend  it  to  the  regard  of  the  wise  and  the  good, 
though  it  may  be  destitute  of  the  ornaments  of  education,  or 
splendid  circumstances  in  life.  Lotus  think  of  it  in  its  lowest 
ebb  of  fortune,  or  even  of  character,  as  still  the  oflspring  and 
image  of  the  great  Father  of  Spirits,  and  as  the  purchase  of  re- 
deeming blood  :  Let  us  consider,  what  an  influence  its  temper 
and  conduct  may  have,  at  least,  on  the  happiness  of  some  little 
circle  of  human  creatures,  Avith  whom  Providence  has  linked  it 
in  kindred,  in  friendship,  or  in  interest;  and  especially,  let  us 
consider,  what  it  may  liecome  in  the  gradual  brightenings  and 
improvements  of  the  eternal  state  :  Let  us  but  seriously  dwell  on 
such  reflections  as  these,  too  obvious  to  be  missed,  yet  too  im- 
portant to  be  forgot,  and  we  shall  find  a  tlwusand  arguments 
concurring  to  inspire  us  with  a  sort  of  pjiterna!  tenderness  for 
the  souls  of  the  tiieanest  of  our  people.  This  will  teach  us  to 
bear  with  their  prejudices,  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  their 
weakness  ;  and  to  consider  it  as  a  mixture  of  impiety  and  cruelty, 
to  neglect  numbers  of  them,  out  of  complaisance  to  the  taste 
of  a  few,  who  are,  perhaps,  some  of  them  but  occasional  visi- 
tants, and  whom  we  judge  by  their  habits,  rather  than  by  any 
personal  acq<iaintance,  to  be  a  part  of  the  polite  world. 

Did  I  affect  to  throw  together  ail,  that  might  be  said  on  this 
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subject,  I  might  both  illustrate  and  confirm  what  I  have  already 
written,  by  shewing  at  large,  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  ori- 
ginally calculated  for  the  plainer  part  of  mankind,  by  that  God, 
who  has  Chosen  the foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise^ 
and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things,  which 
are  mighty  * ;  and  consequently,  that  a  neglect  and  contempt  of 
the  common  people  is  far  from  being  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
I  might  add  many  remarks,  to  this  purpose,  on  the  preaching 
and -conduct  of  St,  Paul,  and  fill  whole  pages  with  quotations 
from  him  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  many  more  from  some 
of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  fathers  of  the  church.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  the  support  of  my  argument,  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  you.  Sir,  in  particular,  have  no  need  of  be- 
ina:  taujrht  these  things  from  me. 

Permit  me  only  to  add,  what  you  must  frequently  have  ob- 
served, that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  most  amiable  and  won- 
derful example  of  a  plain,  familiar,  and  popular  preaclier. 
When  we  come  to  peruse  those  divine  discourses,  which  extort- 
ed a  confession  from  his  very  enemies,  that  he  spake  as  never 
man  spake,  we  find  neither  a  long  train  of  abstract  reasonings, 
nor  a  succession  of  laboured  periods,  adorned  with  an  artificial 
exactness  ;  but  the  most  solid  and  important  sense,  delivered  in 
an  easy  and  natural  way,  illustrated  bv  similies  tak-  n  from  the 
most  common  objects  in  life,  and  enforced  with  lively  figures, 
and  the  strongest  energy  of  expressioji  ;  which  is  well  consistent 
with  all  the  former.  So  that,  npoii  the  whole,  it  was  most  hap., 
pily  calculated,  at  once  to  instruct  the  most  ignorant,  and  to 
awaken  the  most  negligent  hearer.  I  cannot  but  wish,  that  some 
judicious  writer  would  attempt  to  set  this  part  of  our  Lord's 
character  in  a  clearer  and  a  more  particular  light ;  and  would 
shew  us,  how  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  tlie  manner 
of  his  address,  was  calculated  to  promote  his  usefulness  under 
the  character  of  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  I  hope  such  an 
essay  might  be  very  serviceable  to  those  of  us,  who  have  tlio 
honour  to  succeed  him  in  that  part  of  his  work  ;  and  I  persuade 
myself  that  it  wcukl  furnish  us  with  a  variety  of  l'";autiful  re- 
marks on  many  passages  in  the  evangelical  historians,  which  arc 
not  to  be  found  in  the  most  celebrated  commentators. 

You  will  excuse  me,  Sir,  for  having  insisted  so  largely  on 
the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  render  ourselves  agreeable  to 
our  people;  because  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  support  and  revival  of  the  dissenting  interest. 
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I  hope  you  already  apprehend,  that  I  intend  nothing  in  this  ad- 
vice, which  is  beIo\^'  the  pursuit  of  the  most  elevated  genius,  or 
the  most  generous  temper  ;  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  polite- 
ness of  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar,  or  the  dignity  of  tlie 
Christian  and  the  minister.  You  cannot  imagine,  that  I  would 
recommend  a  popularity  raised  by  quirks  and  jingles,  or  found- 
ed on  art'cctcd  tones,  or  ridiculous  grimaces;  and,  much  less  on 
an  attempt  to  inflame  the  passions  of  mankind  about  trifling  con- 
troversies, and  the  peculiar  unscriptural  paraphrases  of  a  party. 
8uch  a  popularity  as  this,  is  almost  the  only  thing  tiiat  is  more 
despicable,  than  the  insolent  pride  of  despising  the  people. 

If  any  of  my  younger  brethren  were  to  enquire,  how  an- 
other popularity,  of  a  far  more  honourable  kind,  is  to  be  pur- 
sued and  secured,  I  answer,  that  their  own  converse  and  obser- 
vation on  the  world  must  furnish  them  with  the  most  valuable 
instructions  on  this  head.  And  though  some  of  their  particular 
remarks  may  differ,  according  to  the  various  places  and  circum- 
stances, in  which  they  are  made ;  }  et  I  apprehend  there  are 
many  things  of  considerable  importance,  in  which  they  will  all 
(igree.    As  for  instance: 

They  will  quickly  see,  that  the  generalit}'  of  the  dissenters, 
who  appear  to  be  persons  of  serious  piety,  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  peculiarities  of  the  gospel  scheme.  They  have 
felt  the  divine  energy  of  those  important  doctrines,  to  awaken, 
and  revive,  and  enlarge  the  soul ;  and  therefore,  they  will  have 
a  peculiar  relish  for  discourses  upon  them.  So  that,  if  a  man 
should  generally  confine  himself  to  subjects  of  natural  religion, 
and  moral  virtue,  and  seldom  fix  on  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and 
the  Spirit;  and  then,  perhaps,  treat  them  with  such  caution,  that 
he  might  seem  rather  to  be  making  concessions  to  an  adversary, 
than  giving  vent  to  the  fulness  of  his  heart  on  its  darling  sub- 
ject ;  he  would  soon  find,  that  all  the  penetration  andeloquence 
of  an  angel  could  not  make  him  universally  {igreeable  to  our 
assemblies. 

Many  of  our  people  have  passed  through  a  variety  of  exer- 
cises in  their  minds,  relating  to  the  great  concern  of  eternal  sal- 
vation. And  they  apprehend,  that  the  scripture  teaches  us  to 
ascribe  this  combat  to  the  agency  of  Satan,  and  the  corruptions 
of  our  own  heart  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  operations  of  the 
holy  Spirit  of  God  on  the  other.  It  is  therefore,  very  agreeable 
to  them,  to  hear  these  experimental  subjects  handled  with 
seriousness  and  tenderness.  It  raises  their  veneration  for  such 
a  minister,  as  for  one,  who  has  himself  tasted  of  the  grace  of  God , 
and  encourages  their  confidence  in  him,  and  their  expectations 
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of  improving  by  his  labours.  On  the  other  hand,  it  grieves 
them,  when  these  subjects  are  much  neglected,  and  gives  them 
the  most  formidable  suspicions,  if  one  word  be  dropt,  which 
seems  to  pour  contempt  upon  them,  as  if  the}'  were  all  fancy 
and  enthusiasm ;  with  which,  it  must  be  granted,  they  are  some- 
times mixed. 

The  greater  part  of  most  dissenting  congregations  consist- 
ing, as  we  before  observed,  of  plain  people,  who  have  not  enjoy- 
ed the  advantages  of  a  learned  education,  nor  had  leisure  for  im- 
provements by  after-study,  it  is  apparently  necessary,  that  a 
man  should  speak  plainly  to  them,  if  he  desire  they  should, 
understand  and  approve  what  he  says.  And  as  for  those,  that 
are  truly  religious,  they  attend  on  public  worship,  not,  that 
they  may  be  amused  Avith  a  form  or  sound,  nor  entertained 
with  some  new  and  curious  speculation  ;  but,  that  their  hearts 
may  be  enlarged  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  they  may 
be  powerfully  affected  with  those  great  things  of  religion, 
which  they  already  know  and  believe,  that  so  their  conduct  may 
be  suitably  influenced  by  them.  And  to  this  purpose  they  de- 
sire that  their  ministers  may  speak  as  if  they  were  in  earnest, 
in  a  lively  and  pathetic,  as  well  as  a  clear  and  intelligible 
manner. 

Such  is  the  taste  of  the  generality  of  the  dissenters  ;  a  taste, 
■which  I  apprehend  they  will  still  retain,  whatever  attempts  may 
be  made  to  alter  it.  And  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  I 
conceive  this  turn  of  thought  in  the  people  to  be  the  great  sup- 
port of  our  interest,  and  not  the  little  scruples,  which  you  hint 
at  in  the  3ltb  page  of  your  letter,  nor  even  those  rational  and 
generous  principles  of  liberty,  which  you  so  clearly  propose, 
and  so  strenuously  assert.  And  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  if  the 
established  clerg}',  and  the  dissenting  ministers  in  general,  were 
mutually  to  exchange  their  strain  of  preaching,  and  their  man- 
ner of  living,  but  for  one  year,  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  our 
cause,  even  though  there  should  be  no  alteration  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England.  However  you 
might  fare  at  London,  or  in  some  very  singular  cases  elsewhere, 
I  can  hardly  imagine,  that  there  would  be  dissenters  enough  left 
in  some  considerable  counties,  to  fill  one  of  our  largest  meet- 
ing places. 

We  have  then  advanced  thus  far  ;  that  he  who  would  be 
generally  agreeable  to  dis.senters,  must  be  an  evangelical,  an 
experimental,  a  plain  and  an  affectionate  preacher.  Now  I  must 
do  our  common  people  the  justice  to  own,  that  when  these 
points  are  secured,  they  are  not  very  delicate  in  their  demands, 
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tvitli  rcg.ard  to  the  forms  of  a  discourse.  They  will  not,  in  such 
a  case,  be  very  much  disgusted,  though  there  be  no  regular 
chain  of  reasoning,  no  remarkable  propriety  of  thought  or  of 
expression,  no  elegance  of  language,  and  but  little  decency  of 
address.  The  want  of  all  these  is  forgiven,  to  what  they  appre- 
hend of  much  greater  importance.  Yet,  Sir,  I  would  not  from 
hence  infer,  that  these  things  are  to  be  neglected  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  apprehend  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  they  should  be 
diligently  attended  to,  in  order  to  obtain  that  universal  popu- 
larity, which  I  think  so  desirable  for  the  sake  of  more  extensive 
usefulness.  A  man  of  a  good  taste  will  certainly  take  some 
care  about  them.  It  is  what  he  owes  to  himself,  and  to  the  po- 
liter part  of  his  audience,  whom  he  will  never  be  willing  to  lose 
in  the  crowd  :  And  he  need  not  fear,  that  a  prudent  regard  to 
them  will  spoil  his  acceptance  with  the  people.  Few  of  them 
like  a  discourse  the  worse  for  being  thoroughly  good ;  and  the 
accomplished  orator  will  find,  perhaps  to  his  surprise,  that  they 
will  not  only  know  and  feel  the  important  truths  of  religion  in 
the  most  agreeable  dress  he  can  give  them,  but  that  they  will 
even  applaud  the  order  and  regularity  of  his  composures,  the 
beauty  of  his  language,  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  delivery,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  have  the  candour  not  to  complain  of  the 
indigested  rovings,  the  unnatural  transports,  and  the  aukward 
distortions  of  the  pious,  well-meaning,  but  injudicious  preacher. 
For  human  nature  is  so  formed,  that  some  manners  of  thinking 
and  speaking  are  universally  agreeable  and  delightful.  It  is  the 
perfection  of  eloquence  to  be  master  of  these,  and  should,  I 
think,  be  the  care  of  everyone,  that  speaks  in  public,  to  pursue 
them  as  far  as  genius  and  opportunity  will  allow  *. 

The  man  who  forms  himself  upon  such  views  as  these,  if  he 
be  not  remarkably  deficient  in  natural  capacities,  will  probably 
be  popular  amongst  the  dissenters,  as  a  preacher  :  But  a  thinking 
man  Avill  easily  perceive,  this  is  not  the  only  character,  under 
which  a  minister  is  considered.  His  people  will  naturally  and 
reasonably  expect  a  conduct  answerable  to  his  public  discourses ; 
and  without  it,  he  cannot  be  thorougiily  agreeable  to  them. 
They  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  man  so  well  acquainted 
with  divine  truths,  and  one,  that  seems  to  be  so  deeply  affected 
with  them,  should  be  regular  and  exemplary  in  the  whole  of  his 
behaviour,  and  free  from  the  taint  of  vice,  or  of  folly,  in  any  re- 
markable degree.  They  will  expect,  that  he  should  be  far  from 
being  a  slave  to  secular  interest,  or  to  the  httle  trifles  of  food, 

<*  This  is  thai  regard  to  the  Sensus  Communis,  wliich  Tully  thinks  so  necessary. 
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dress,  or  domestic  accommodation  ;  and  tiiat  he  should  avoid 
every  thing  haughty  and  overbearing,  or  peevish  and  fretful  in 
his  daily  converse.  '  They  will  conclude,  that  a  desire  of  doing 
good  to  souls,  will  make  him  easy  of  access  to  those,  who  apply 
to  him  for  advice,  with  regard  to  their  spiritual  concernments  ; 
and  that  it  will  hkewise  dispose  him  at  proper  times  lo  visit  all 
the  people  of  his  charge,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  ;  and  that 
not  only  under  the  character  of  a  friend,  but  of  a  minister,  in  a  di- 
rect view  to  their  spiritual  edification.  And  if  a  man  desire  tlie 
affections  of  his  people,  he  must  not  disappoint  such  expecta- 
tions as  these. 

The  tenderness,  with  which  parents  interest  themselves  in 
the  concerns  of  their  children,  and  the  earnest  desire,  that  all 
religious  parents  must  necessarily  have,  that  theirs  may  be  a 
seed  to  serve  the  Lord,  Anil  engage  them  very  kindly  to  accei>t 
our  care,  in  attempting  to  bring  them  under  early  impressions 
of  serious  piety.  Catechising  has  therefore  been  generally  found 
a  very  popular,  as  well  as  a  very  useful  practice.  And  here  I 
think  it  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  our  labour  may  extend  to 
the  youth,  as  Avell  as  to  little  children  ;  that  in  a  familiar  way 
they  may  be  methodically  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  na- 
tural religion,  and  then  with  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  with  the  nature  of  it,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  New 
Testament ;  both  with  regard  to  tiic  privileges  and  the  duties  of 
Christians.  As  this  might  be  a  means  of  filling  our  churches 
with  a  considerable  number  of  rational,  catholic,  and  pious 
communicants,  from  whom  considerable  usefulness  might  in 
time  be  expected,  so  it  would  greatly  oblige  their  religious  pa- 
rents, and  lay  a  foundation  for  a  growing  friendship  between  us, 
and  our  catechumens,  in  the  advance  of  life. 

I  once  thought  to  have  insisted  more  largely  on  these  hints, 
but  am  happily  prevented  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Some's 
sermon,  on  the  methods  to  be  taken  by  ministers  for  the  revival 
of  religion.  He  has  fully  spoken  my  sentiments,  with  regard 
to  many  of  those  articles,  on  which  I  have  only  glanced.  I 
persuade  myself,  Sir,  you  will  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure •,  for,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  this  sermon  is  almost  as  agree- 
able an  example  of  that  preaching,  as  his  life  is  of  that  conduct, 
which  he  recommends.  I  am  confident  that  a  man  of  your  good 
sense  must  necessarily  approve  the  scheme,  which  I  have  briefly 
laid  down,  and  which  is  there  largely  considered  and  recom- 
mended. Were  you  to  chuse  a  pastor  for  yourself,  I  doubt 
not,  but  you  would  rejoice  in  such  a  one  ;  and  you  would  pro- 
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bably  have  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  weakest  and  most  illi- 
ttTate  of  yovir  pious  neiglibours.  INIy  younger  brethren,  for 
v'honi  alone  I  am  now  presuming  to  vrite,  can  have  no  reason 
to  complain,  that  I  have  assigned  them  either  a  mean,  or  a  se- 
vere task.  I  heartily  desire  to  be  their  companion  in  all  the 
most  ]a!)orious,  and  self-denying  parts  of  it  ;  and  I  persuade 
myself,  that  we  shall  find  it,  on  the  whole,  as  delightful  as  ho- 
nourable, and  as  advantageous  to  ourselves,  as  it  will  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  public  interest. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  material  objection  "against  all 
this  ;  and  it  is  an  objection,  in  which,  I  doubt  not,  but  your 
own  thoughts  have  already  prevented  me.  It  may  perhaps  be 
pleaded,  that  we  have  a  sort  of  people  amongst  us,  whose  ap- 
probation and  esteem  cannot  be  obtained  by  such  honourable 
methods,  as  I  proposed.  For  they,  whom  we  call  the  rigidly 
orthodox,  are  so  devoted  to  a  peculiar  set  of  human  phrases, 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  explication  of  some  im- 
portant doctrines,  that  they  will  hardly  entertain  a  favourable 
thought  of  any,  who  scruple  the  use  of  them,  or  who  do  not 
seem  to  value  them  as  highly  as  they,  though  they  may,  on  all 
other  accounts  be  ever  so  considerable. 

You,  Sir,  hint  at  *  a  very  expeditious  remedy  for  uneasi- 
ness arising  from  this  quarter ;  that  persons  of  generous  and 
bigoted  sentiments,  should  meet  in  difl'erent  places.  In  Lon- 
don it  is  certainly  practicable,  and  may  perhaps  be  most  expe- 
dient ;  but  to  attempt  any  such  separation  in  the  country, 
■would  be  the  utter  ruin  of  many  of  our  societies,  which  now 
make  some  considerable  appearance.  But  besides  my  re- 
gard to  the  ministers  and  societies,  to  which  they  are  related, 
I  must  confess,  I  have  too  much  tenderness  for  the  persons 
themselves,  to  be  willing  entirely  to  give  them  up.  I  have  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  those  who  have  been  accused,  and 
perhaps  not  unjustly,  of  this  unhappy  attachment  to  human 
phrases,  and  nicety  in  controversial  points;  and  I  must  do  many 
of  them  the  justice  to  own,  that  I  have  found  very  excellent 
qualities  mingled  with  this  excess  of  zeal,  which  must,  methinks, 
appear  pardonable  in  them,  when  we  consider  how  artificially 
it  has  been  infused  ;  and  how  innocently  they  have  received 
and  retained  it,  from  a  real  principle  of  conscience  to  God. 
But,  indulging  them  in  this  one  article,  several  of  them  will  ap- 
pear to  be  persons  of  so  much  humility  and  piety,  of  so  much 
integrity  and  generosity,  of  so  much  activity  and  zeal  for  the 

•  Page  44; 
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common  interest,  that,  separate  from  all  views  to  private  ad- 
vantage or  reputation,  one  would  heartily  wish  to  do  all  he 
honestly  can,  to  reniove  those  prejudices,  which  give  them  so 
much  uneasiness,  and  impair  the  lustre  of  so  many  virtues  and 
graces.  And  if  at  the  same  time  we  can  secure  their  esteem 
and  friendship,  it  may  have  such  an  influence,  both  on  our  own 
comfort  and  usefulness  in  life,  that  it  must  be  great  ignorance 
or  pride  to  despise  it. 

You  will  readily  grant,  Sir,  that  the  thing  is  in  itself  desir- 
able :  The  great  question  is,  how  it  may  be  effected  ?  And  here 
I  will  venture  to  say  freely,  that  I  apprehend  bigotry  of  all 
li-inds,  to  be  a  fortress,  which  may  be  attacked  by  sap,  more- 
successfully  than  by  storm.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  most  of 
us  something  of  the  humour  of  children,  that  grasp  a  thing  so 
much  the  more  eagerlv,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  wrest  it  ont 
of  their  hands  by  violence  ;  and  yet  perhaps  will  drop  it  them- 
selves in  a  few  minutes,  if  you  can  but  divert  their  attention  to 
something  else. 

From  such  a  view  of  things,  I  apprehend,  we  are  to  judge 
of  the  most  proper  methods  of  dealing  with  those,  whose  case 
is  now  under  consideration.  You  Sir,  may  tell  them  again, 
and  again,  with  your  natural  coolness  and  moderation,  *  "  That 
it  would  be  an  instance  of  their  modesty  to  resign  their  plea- 
sures to  the  general  notions  and  judgment  that  instead  of 

assuming  the  characters  of  judges  and  censors,  they  should  put 

on  the  humble  temper  of  learners  and  receive  the  truth 

without  being  jealous  of  heresy  in  our  younger  preacliers.  ■ 

And  at  the  same  time,  that  you  are  thus  giving  your  advice, 
you  may  give  your  reasons  as  clearly  and  handsomely,  as  von 
have  given  them  for  nonconformity  in  this  enquiry  ;  yet  after 
all,  you  will  probably  find,  that  the  civimn  ardor  prava  juben- 
iiiim  will  out-noise  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charming  ever  so 
wisely.  And  should  I  exert  myself  with  greater  warmth  and 
eagerness,  should  I  grow  a  bigot  in  defence  of  Catholicism,  and 
load  those  of  difTcrent  sentiments  with  reproaches,  because  they 
have  profited  no  better  by  so  many  solid  arguments  ;  I  should 
indeed  pay  a  very  great  compliment  to  them,  in  supposing 
them  capable  of  knowing,  and  admitting  truth,  under  so  disa- 
greeable a  disguise  ;  but  it  would  be  at  the  expcnce  of  my  own 
character  and  ease,  and  I  should  run  the  risk  of  being  severely 
scorched  by  that  flame,  which  I  pretended  to  extinguish  by 
pouring  on  oil. 

I  cannot  but  think  it  much  more  advjseable,  according  to 


*  EiKiuiry,  page  3 1,  37.' 
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llic  apostlc'ii  maxim  of  lieconiins;  all  things  to  all  men,  to  study 
to  accommodate  ourselves  iu  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others, 
to  the  jjiiirmities  of  our  hearers,  as  far  as  with  a  safe  conscience 
Ave  may.  Tf  we  can  put  a  tolerably  good  sense  on  any  of  their 
favourite  phrases,  it  would  surely  be  a  most  unreasonable  stiff- 
ness and  pervcrseness  of  temper,  to  avoid  it  merely  because  they 
admire  it.  Or  if  we  cannot  go  so  far,  we  may  at  least  lay  aside 
any  darling  phrases  of  our  own,  which  we  know  will  be  offen- 
sive to  tliem.  For  if  the  bible  be  a  complete  rule,  our  human 
forms  are  no  more  necessary  than  theirs.  Christians,  as  such, 
profess  a  reverence  for  the  scripture,  and  many  of  these  Chris- 
tians have  a  distinguishing  regard  to  it,  as  the)-^  have  felt  its  di- 
vine energy  on  their  souls.  Now,  Sir,  with  submission  to  the 
better  judgment  of  my  bretliren,  I  think,  we,  Avho  are  ministers, 
should  take  them  by  the  handle,  and  should  labour  to  discover 
to  them,  more  and  more,  the  beauty  and  fulness  of  the  word  of 
God,  not  only  with  regard  to  this  or  that  particular  doctrine, 
but  to  the  whole  system  of  truth  anddut^^  contained  in  it.  It  is 
a  subject  on  which  we  might  speak,  and  they  would  hear  with 
pleasure  ;  and  it  would  not  only  divert  their  attention,  and 
tiieir  zeal  from  other  things,  which  might  give  uneasiness,  but 
M'ould  have  a  direct  tendency  to  enlarge  their  views,  and 
sweeten  their  tempers,  beyond  all  our  encomiums  on  liberty  and 
Catholicism,  or  our  satires  on  bigotry  and  imposition. 

I  likewise  apprehend,  that  a  regard  to  what  was  said  under 
the  former  heads,  Mill  farther  conduce  to  this  happy  end. 
Wiien  these  exact  people  hear  us  preaching  in  a  truly  spiritual 
and  experimental  strain,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  such  arational 
and  graceful  manner,  as  may  set  our  discourses  above  contempt, 
and  make  them  agreeable  to  the  younger  and  politer  part  of 
our  auditory,  as  well  as  to  others  ;  they  will  quickly  see,  that 
it  IS  not  for  their  own  interest,  or  that  of  tlioir  children,  to  drive 
us  away  with  a  rigorous  severity.  And  therefore,  instead  of 
studying  to  find  us  heretics,  they  will  rather  put  the  most  fa- 
vourable sense  on  ambiguous  expressions,  and  labour  to  believe 
lis  as  orthodox  as  they  can  :  Or,  if  they  suspect  us  to  be  in  the 
dark  as  to  some  particulars,  yet  they  will  charitably  hope,  that 
age  and  experience  will  perfect  what  is  wanting  ;  and  that  God 
will  reveal  it  to  us  in  his  gwn  time.  With  these  views  thoy  will 
cheerfully  commit  themselves  to  our  ministerial  care,  if  Provi- 
dence seems  to  open  a  way  for  our  settlement  amongst  them. 
And  when  they  find,  that  they  are  handsomely  treated  by  us, 
that  no  direct  attack  is  made  upon  their  darling  notions.;  but 
that  the  great  concerns  of  practical  religion,  as  dear  to  them  as 
to  any  people  upon  earth,  are  plainly  and  faithfully  pursued  by 
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US,  both  in  public  and  private,  to  the  refreshment  of  their  own 
souls,  and  to  the  evident  advantage  of  many  others,  they  •will 
contract  a  tender,  growing  affection  for  us  :  And  thus  their  bi- 
gotry will  gradually  Avear  away,  till  perhaps  they  come  at  last 
joyfully  to  embrace  those  more  generous  notions,  from  which 
they  would  at  first  have  started  back  with  horror. 

Thus  we  may,  after  the  example  of  our  great  Master,  teach 
our  followers,  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it :  And  by  this  modera- 
tion, may  be  instrumental  in  healing  the  breaches,  which  we  pro- 
fess to  lament,  in  rescuing  many  <in  excellent  soul  from  a  pain- 
ful and  dishonourable  bondage  ;  and  in  spreading  a  generous, 
candid,  christian  spirit,  which  will  be  the  glory  and  happiness 
of  our  interest  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  particular  societies 
under  our  care.  And  in  the  mean  time,  another  generation  will 
be  rising,  whom  we  may  hope  to  form,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to 
our  own  sentiments,  who  may  transmit  to  remote  ages,  those 
united  principles  of  piety  and  Catholicism,  which  they  have 
happily  learnt  from  us. 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  such  rational  and  noble  prospects 
may  encourage  us  to  submit  to  some  restraints,  which  we  should 
not  otlierwise  have  chose.  But  if,  after  all,  we  inflexibly  insist 
on  as  unbounded  a  liberty  of  speaking  our  sentiments  in 
public,  as  of  forming  them  in  private,"  or  in  the  language  of 
Solomon,  of  uttering  all  our  mind,  I  think  we  shall  dearly  pur- 
chase the  pleasure  of  hearing  ourselves  talk  on  a  subject,  on 
which  we  can  do  little  more,  than  echo  back  a  part  of  ^vhat  has 
been  so  copiously  and  judiciously  written,  and  so  frequentlj'  re- 
peated by  others.  The  wiser  part  of  mankind  will  look  upon 
us  as  forward  heirs,  who  spend  our  estate  of  reputation  and  im- 
portance in  Ufe,  before  we  come  to  it ;  and  upon  the  whole,  we 
shall  not  onlj' exceedingly  injure  ourselves  in  private  life,  which  is 
comparatively  but  a  trifle,  but  shall  impair  our  future  usefulness, 
and  even  wound  the  darling  cause  of  liberty,  to  which  we  are 
so  ready  to  sacrifice  all.  For  I  seriously  declare,  that  if  I  could 
be  so  wicked  as  to  form  a  design  against  it,  and  so  base  as  to 
prosecute  it  by  clandestine  and  livpocritical  methods,  I  would 
only  set  myself  to  declaim  in  its  favour,  with  imprudent  zeal, 
and  tmbounded  fury. 

You  have  now.  Sir,  all  that  I  think  it  proper  to  say,  at 
present,  concerning  the  methods,  by  which  I  apprehend  those  of 
us,  who  are  employed  in  the  ministry,  may  most  effectually 
contribute  to  the  revival  of  the  dissenting  interest.  I  can 
assure  you,  they  are  not  the  reveries  of  my  own  closet,  but 
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observations  whicli  I  have  drawn  from  life,  as  occasions  have 
occurred  in  convcrsins;  with  a  variety  of  persons  of  different 
stations,  relishes,  and  characters.  I  have  the  better  opinion  of 
many  of  them,  as  I  know  that  they  are  thoroughly  agreea- 
ble to  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  some  of  the  most  consi- 
derable persons  of  all  denominations  amongst  us,  both  in  town 
and  country  ;  whose  friendship  is  the  honour  and  pleasure  of 
my  life.  I  am  particularly  confirmed  in  this  way  of  tliinking, 
by  observing  the  success,  which  such  measures  have  had  in 
the  congregations  of  my  fathers  and  brethren  in  these  parts. 
For  I  know,  that  in  manv  of  tlicm,  the  number  of  dissenters 
is  greatly  increased-  within  these  twenty  years  ;  and  the  inte- 
rest continues  so  to  flourish,  that  I  am  confident  some  of  our 
honest  people,  who  converse  only  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, will  be  surprised  to  hear  of  an  enquiry  into  the  causes 
"of  its  decay. 

If  what  I  have  writ  appear  reasonable  to  you,  Sir,  I  can- 
not but  wish  that  you,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  laity, 
who  are  heartily  concerned  for  our  interest,  would  endeavour 
to  cultivate  such  sentiments  as  these  in  the  minds  of  young 
ministers  of  your  acquaintance.  We  are  naturally  very  de- 
sirous of  being  known  to  vou,  and  singled  out  as  the  ob- 
ject  of  your  regard.  Whereas  we  early  begin  to  look  with 
a  comparative  contempt  upon  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  as 
an  ignoble  herd — Fniges  consianere  Tza^z— Whilst  engaged  in 
our  preparatory  studies,  we  are  indeed  so  generous,  as  to  give 
lip  one  another  to  the  vulgar  ;  but  we  have,  each  of  us,  the  pene- 
tration to  discover,  that  there  is  something  uncommon  in  our 
dear  selves,  by  which  nature  seems  to  have  intended  us  to  be, 
as  we  absurdly  enough  express  it,  orators  for  the  polite.  These 
arrogant  and  pernicious  sentiments  we  sometimes  carry  along 
with  us,  from  the  academy  to  the  pulpit ;  where  perhaps,  we 
make  our  first  appeai\ance  infinitely  solicitous  about  every  tri- 
fling circumstance  of  a  discourse,  yet  negligent  of  that  which 
should  be  the  soul  of  it.  And  if  the  people  are  not  as  much 
charmed  with  it  as  ourselves,  W'C  have  then  an  evident  demon- 
stration of  their  incorrigible  stupidity  ;  and  so  resentment  con- 
curs with  pride  and  ambition,  to  set  us  at  the  remotest  distance 
from  those,  who  ought  to  be  the  objects  of  our  tenderest  re- 
gards. 

If  an  elder  minister  have  so  much  compassion  and  generosity, 
as  to  deal  freely  with  us  upon  these  heads,  and  give  such  advice 
as  circumstances  require,  it  is  great  odds  but  we  find  some  ex- 
cuse for  neglecting  what  he  says  "  He  is  ignorant  and  un- 

polite  j  or  perhaps,  intoxicated  with  his  own  popularit}-^,  and 
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means  his  counsels  to  us  as  encomiums  upon  himself."-  ■ 

Or  if  neither  of  these  will  do,  some  other  artifice  must  be  found 
out,  to  fix  the  blame  any  where  rather  than  at  home.  And  if 
in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  mortifications,  we  can  but  find  out 
one  gentleman  of  fortune,  sense,  and  learning,  that  admires  us, 
v  e  are  happy.  A  single  diamond  is  worth  more  than  a  whole 
load  of  pebbles;  and  we  perhaps  adapt,  with  vast  satisfaction, 
the  celebrated  words  of  Arbusculain  Horace*, 

Men'  moveat  Cimex  Pantilius,  &c. 

Without  considering  that  what  was  highly  proper  in  the  mouth 
of  a  player,  and  a  poet,  would  be  extremely  absurd  in  a  heathen, 
and  much  more  in  a  Christian  orator. 

Now,  Sir,  what  I  intend  by  all  this,  is,  to  shew  that  you 
gentlemen  may  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  a  great  deal  to  cor- 
rect these  mistaken  notions.  If  we  plainly  see  that  you  regard 
us,  not  merely  according  to  the  manner,  in  w  hich  our  perform- 
ances are  accommodated  to  your  own  private  taste,  but  accord- 
ing to  our  desire  and  capacity  of  being  useful  to  the  public  in- 
terest, we  shall  perhaps,  be  taught  to  place  our  point  of  honour 
right ;  and  when  that  is  once  done,  a  moderate  degree  of  genius, 
appHcation,  and  prudence,  may  be  sufficient,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  secure  the  rest. 

I  would  here,  Sir,  have  ended  my  letter,  but  the  hints  you 
give  in  the  conclusion  of  yours  concerning  academical  educa- 
tion, lead  me  to  add  a  few  words  on  that  head.  I  would  be  far 
from  the  insolence  of  pretending  to  teach  tutors;  but  I  appre- 
hend that,  if  my  former  principles  be  allowed,  it  will  follow,  by 
the  easiest  consequence  in  the  world,  that  it  is  a  very  important 
part  of  their  business,  to  form  their  pupils  to  a  regard  for  the 
people,  and  to  a  manner  of  preaching,  and  of  converse,  which 
may  be  agreeable  to  them. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  which  should  be  more  discourag- 
ed in  a  young  student,  than  such  a  mistaken  haughty  way  of 
thinking,  as  I  so  freely  described  a  little  above,  especially  when 
it  discovers  itself  in  a  petulant  inclination  to  employ  their  talent 
at  satire,  in  ridiculing  the  infirmities  of  plain  serious  Christians, 
or  the  labours  of  those  ministers,  who  are  williiig  to  condescend 
to  the  meanest  capacities,  that  they  may  be  wise  to  win  souls. 

A  young  man  of  sense  will  easily  enter  into  such  plain  rea- 
sonings as  I  have  oflTered  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  and  be 
convinced  l)y  them,  that  if  he  ever  appear  under  the  character 
of  a  dissenting  minister,  he  must  not  neglect  the  people.  But 
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it  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  tliat  our  students  may  be  engaged  to 
regard  them,  not  merely  from  political,  but  religious  views. 

It  is  therefore,  no  doubt,  the  care  of  every  pious  tutop 
amongs^  us,  and  may  God  make  it  a  more  constant  and  success- 
ful care,  to  possess  his  pupils,  who  are  designed  for  the  ministry', 
Avith  a  deep  and  earlv  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  gospel 
scheme,  for  the  recovery  of  man  from  the  ruins  of  the  apostacy, 

and  his  restoration  to  God,  and  happiness  by  a  mediator.  

To  shew,  as  it  may  easily  be  sliewn,  that  this  has  been  the  great 
end  of  the  divine  counsels,  with  regard  to  which,  the  harmony  of 
nature  in  the  lower  world  has  been  supported,  and  the  various 

economies  of  Providence  disposed  :  To  point  out  the  Son  of 

God  descending  from  heaven  in  favour  of  this  design,  pursuing 
it  by  humble  condescensions  to  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  un- 
wearied labours  amongst  them  :  and  at  last,  establishing  it  by 

agonies  and  death:  To  shew  them  the  apostles  taking  up 

their  Master's  cause,  prosecuting  it  M  ith  unwearied  vigour  and 
resolution,  and  sacrificing  to  it  their  ease,  their  reputation,  their 
liberty,  and  their  lives:  To  trace  out  those  generous  emo- 
tions of  soul,  which  still  live  and  breathe  in  their  immortal  writ- 
ings:  And  then,  when  their  minds  are  warmed  with  such  a 

survey,  to  apply  to  the  students  themselves,  as  persons  designed 
by  Providence,  to  engage  in  the  same  work,  to  sup])ort  and 
carry  on  the  same  interests,  who  therefore  must  be  actuated  by 
the  same  views,  and  imbibe  the  same  spirit. 

Something  of  this  kind  is,  I  doul)t  not,  attended  to;  and  I 
must  take  the  liberty  to  sav,  that  I  think  these  the  most  im- 
portant lectures  a  tutor  can  read.  You  cannot  but  see,  Sir,  that 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  such  addresses  must  have  an  apparent 
tcndenc}'  to  fill  the  mind  with  sublime  and  elevated  views,  and 
to  make  a  man  feel  and  own  too,  though  it  may  appear  some- 
thing unpolite,  that  the  salvation  of  one  soul  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance,  than  charming  a  thousand  splendid  assem- 
bhes,  with  the  most  elegant  discourses  that  were  ever  delivered. 
A  yoimg  minister  under  these  impressions,  will  come  out  to  his 
public  work  naturally  disposed  to  care  for  the  state  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  such  sincere  zeal  and  tenderness  will  form  him  to  a 
popular  address,  abundantl}'  sooner,  and  more  happily,  than  the 
most  judicious  rules  which  it  is  possible  to  dictate. 

As  examples  are  the  best  illustration  of  precepts,  it  must 
certainly  be  a  great  advantage  to  pupils  to  hear  suiii  preaching, 
and  see  such  pastoral  care,  as  is  recommended  to  them  in  the 
lecture-room,  A  prudent  man,  who  is  concerned  in  the  edu- 
cation of  young  ministers,  will  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid 
thos^;  faults  in  preaclung,  which  the\'  are  in  the  greatest  danger 
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of  falling  into  ;  and  particularly  too  abstracted  a  train  of  reason- 
ing, and  too  great  a  care  about  the  little  ornaments  of  speech, 
wJien  addressing  to  a  couimon  auditory.  And  if,  where  other 
circunnstances  may  allow  it,  he  sometimes  engage  the  attendance 
of  senior  pupils  in  his  pastoral  visits,  and  introduce  them  to  tlie 
acquaintance  and  freedom  of  some  serious  Christians  in  tlie 
societv,  it  may  be  much  for  their  improvement.  A  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  their  hidden  worth,  and  perhaps,  of  those 
noble  traces  of  natural  genius,  which  they  might  discover 
amongst  some  of  a  very  low  education,  would  something  in- 
crease their  esteem  for  the  populace  in  general.  And  from  their 
observations  on  books  and  sermons,  and  their  accounts  of  the 
various  exercises  of  their  minds,  where  our  politer  hearers  are 
generally  more  reserved,  a  man  may  best  learn  how  they  are  to 
be  addressed,  and  form  himself  to  that  experimental  strain,  on 
which  so  much  of  his  acceptance  and  usefulness  amongst  us  will 
depend. 

If  you  apprehend.  Sir,  that  such  a  course  will  make  them 
preachers  for  the  vulgar,  and  for  them  only  ;  I  think  it  sufficient 
to  answer,  that  I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  what  you  say  of  the 
great  advantages  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
languages,  and  the  classical  writers  both  of  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  I  heartily  wish  our  students  may  alwaj  s  be  well  fur- 
nished with  it,  before  they  leave  the  schools,  and  think  it  highly- 
proper  it  should  be  carried  on  through  the  whole  of  their  aca- 
demical course.  And  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  of  tolerable 
sense,  who  is  every  day  conversing  with  some  of  the  finest  wri- 
ters of  antiquity,  and  who  is,  as  most  of  our  students  are,  a  little 
exercised  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  to  teach  him  attention 
of  thought,  and  strength,  and  perspicuity  of  reasoning,  will  be 
in  great  danger  of  saying  any  thing  remarkably  impertinent,  or 
contemptibly  low. 

As  for  being  masters  of  our  own  language,  it  is  a  point  which 
I  think  should  be  thoroughly  laboured  from  the  very  beginning 
of  their  education.  Thev  should,  to  be  sure,  make  themselves 
familiarly  acquainted  with  those  writers,  which  arc  allowed  to  be 
the  standards  of  it,  and  should  frequently  be  translating  and  com- 
posing. And  if  this  be  not  only  practised  at  school,  but  con- 
tinued through  four  or  five  years  of  academical  education,  they 
will  have  formed  a  habit  of  expressing  themselves  gracefully, 
or  at  least  tolerably  well :  So  that  in  their  ordinary  composures, 
when  they  have  digested  their  materials,  and  ranged  their 
thoughts,  tiiey  will  often  find  proper,  expressive,  and  elegant 
words,  flowing  in  faster  than  they  can  write  them. 
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And  as  composition  is  far  from  being  the  only  business  of 
an  orator  ;  so  I  heartily  wisli,  that  not  only  tutors,  but  school- 
masters, whose  character  and  conduct,  by  the  way,  is  of  vast 
importance  to  our  interest,  would  make  a  very  serious  businiess 
of  teaching  lads,  who  are  designed  for  the  ministry,  to  read  well, 
and  to  pronounce  properly  and  handsomely.  Thus  an  early  re- 
medy would  be  provided  on  the  one  hand,  against  those  unna- 
tural tones  and  gestures,  which,  as  you  well  observe,  "are  a 
grand  cause  of  our  reproach  and  contempt*;"  and  on  the  other, 
against  that  cold  insensible  air,  whicli  sometimes,  amongst 
strangers  at  least,  affects  even  tlie  moral  character  of  tiie  preacher, 

I  think  some  care  should  be  taken,  both  at  the  school  and 
the  academy,  to  engage  students  to  a  genteel  and  complaisant 
behaviour,  not  only  as  what  is  apparently  conducive  to  their 
mutual  ease  and  pleasure,  and  fhe  convenience  of  the  family 
where  they  are  ;  but  as  what  may  render  them  more  agreeable 
and  useful  in  life,  to  persons  of  superior  rank,  and  even  to  the 
populace  themselves.  For  a  well-bred  man  knows  how  to  con- 
descend, in  the  most  obliging  way  ;  and  the  common  people, 
such  is  either  their  good  sense  or  their  humour,  are  peculiarly 
pleased  with  the  visits  and  converse  of  tliose,  who  they  know 
n)ay  be  welcome  to  greater  company. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  have  done  with  my  subject,  and  must  con- 
clude, with  assuring  you,  that  it  is  not  the  design  of  one  line 
which  I  have  Avrit,  merely  to  prove,  that  you  are  mistaken  in 
any  thing  that  you  have  asserted;  and  therefore  1  have  pur- 
posely avoided  many  citations  from  your  letter,  which  miglit 
easily  have  been  connected  with  what  I  have  said.  You  will 
infer,  from  what  you  have  read,  that  I  differ  from  you  in  some 
other  particulars,  which  are  not  mentioned,  but  they  apparently 
depend  on  what  I  have  debated  at  large ;  and  I  chose  to  omit 
them,  not  only  because  my  letter  is  already  longer  than  I  inten- 
ded, but  from  a  general  observation,  whicli  1  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  make  ;  that  if  a  man  desires  to  do  good  by  what  he 
says,  he  must  oppose  and  contradict  as  little  as  possible.  If  I  am 
mistaken  in  what  1  have  advanced,  I  shall  be  heartily  thankful 
for  better  information  ;  and,  if  it  come  from  you,  it  will  be  pe- 
culiarly agreeable,  as  I  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from  j'our  re- 
proaches, and  much  to  hope  from  your  arguments. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servant, 

P.  DODDRIDGE. 

*  Enq.  p.  43. 

g:^*  This  was  printed  in  1729,  being  the  first  piece  liie  Doctor  publislied. 
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PREFACE. 


The  little  verses  now  before  the  readerwere  written  at  the  desire  of  my  most 
wortiiy  and  honoured  friend,  the  reverend  Mr.  Clavk  of  St.  Albans,  and 
are  published  at  his  request,  as  what,  he  hopes,  may  by  the  divine  blessing 
do  some  good  in  the  rising  generation.  1  was  tiie  more  willing  to  undertake 
the  task  because  I  had  often  observed,  with  how  much  ease  and  pleasure 
children  learn  verses  by  heart,  how  fond  they  are  of  repeating  them,  and  by 
conse(juence,  how  mucli  longer  they  retain  them,  than  they  do  what  tiiey 
learn  in  prose. 

In  this  view  Dr.  Watts's  songs  for  children  have  been  a  singular  blessing 
to  our  land  :  And  it  is  but  justice  to  that  great  yet  condescending  writer  to 
own,  that  if  this  light  essay  be  of  any  service  in  it,  a  great  part  of  the  thanks 
wiJJ  be  due  to  him,  wlio  had  digested  the  chief  heads  of  Christianity  in  so 
.natural  a  method.,  and  expressed  them  in  such  easy  yet  comprehensive  lan- 
guage, in  the  first  part  of  his  second  set  of  catechisms,  that  he  had  left  me 
very  little  more  to  do  under  many  of  the  articles,  than  to  translate  them  into 
rhyme  ;  for  I  can  hardly  presume  to  call  it  poetry. 

That  simplicity  and  ease,  which  may  suit  children,  I  have  been  always 
careful  to  maintain  ;  and  have  endeavoured  here  and  there,  where  I  conve- 
niently could,  to  strike  the  fancy  with  a  little  imagery,  and  especially  toalTect 
the  heart  of  niy  dear  little  scholars,  by  giving  a  serious  and  practical  turn 
to  the  several  trutlis,  which  are  delivered.  It  has  also  been  my  great  care  to 
insert  nothing  into  these  verses,  but  what  1  apprehend,  the  generality  of 
serious  christians  believe,  so  that  I  hope  they  will  suit  different  denominations; 
as  indeed  I  could  wish,  the  rising  age  might  be  instructed,  in  what  is  like  to 
unite,  rather  than  divide  us.  Their  own  comfort,  as  well  as  the  creditof  our 
common  Christianity,  is  much  concerned  in  it. 

Some  will,  no  doubt,  think  this  a  trifling  performance:  But  I  have  been 
told,  that  the  familiar  system  of  religion,  which  Grotius  drew  up  in  easy  verse 
for  the  use  of  the  Dutch  sailors,  was  esteemed  by  him  and  others,  one  of  his 
most  useful  v.'orks :  And  if  I  had  not  the  patronage  of  such  illustrious  names, 
as  have  gone  before  me  in  such  humble  labours,  I  should  think  mvself  un- 
worthy the  honour  of  calling  Jesus  my  Master,  if  I  thought  it  beneath  me  to 
be  desirous  of  doing  good  to  the  least  child  of  the  poorest  of  the  people. 

No  nation  under  heaven  appears  to  me  so  well  furnished  with  helps  for 
the  ch^i^tian  education  of  children,  as  our  own.  I  heartily  pray,  that  pa- 
rents may  be  diligent  in  using  them,  and  that  they  may  inforcc  their  good  m- 
structions  with  a  suitable  example  ;  and  then  1  doubt  not,  but,  throu-'h  the 
divine  bleising,  ihe  happy  fruits  will  be  visible:  Nor  will  a  gracious''(;od, 
who  taketh  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  his  people,  forgot  the  least  pious 
ana  benevolent  attempt  for  promoting  so  good  a  work. 

J'.  DODDRIDGE,. 

Norlhamptun,  October  51,  17  i3. 
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LESSON  I.   Of  our  own  Nature,  and  its  chief  Ghry  and  Happiness. 

Now  for  a  while,  aside  I'll  lay 
My  childless  trifles,  and  my  play  ; 
And  call  my  thoughts  which  rove  abroad. 
To  view  myself,  and  view  my  God. 
I'll  look  within,  that  I  may  see 
What  1  now  am,  what  I  must  be. 

I  am  the  creature  of  the  Lord  : 
He  made  me  by  his  powerful  word. 
This  body,  in  each  curious  part. 
Was  wrought  by  his  unfailing  art. 
From  him  my  nobler  spirit  came. 
My  soul,  a  spark  of  heavenly  flame  : 
That  soul,  by  which  my  body  lives. 
Which  thinks,  and  hopes,  and  joys,  and  grieyes, 
And  must  in  heaven  or  hell  remain, 
When  flesh  is  turn'd  to  dust  again. 

What  business  then  should  I  attend, 
Or  what  esteem  my  noblest  end  ? 
Sure  it  consists  in  this  alone. 
That  God  my  Maker  may  be  known :  > 
So  known,  that  I  may  love  him  still. 
And  form  my  actions  by  his  will : 
That  He  may  bless  me  whilst  T  live, 
And,  when  I  die,  my  soul  receive,  i 
To  dwell  for  ever  in  his  sight 
In  perfect  knowledge  and  delight. 
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LESSON  II.   The  Kmivledge  of  God  hnd  our  Duty,  to  be  learned  from  the  Bible, 

HOW  shall  a  youn^  immortal  learn 
Tliis  great,  this  infinite  concern, 
Wiiat  my  Almighty  Maker  is. 
And  what  the  way  this  God  to  please  ? 

Shall  some  bright  angel  spread  his  wing 
The  welcome  message  down  to  bring  ? 
Or  must  we  dig  beneath  the  ground, 
Deep  as  where  silver  mirjes  arc  found  ? 

I  bless  his  name  for  what  I  hear  ; 
•  The  word  of  life  and  truth  is  near, 

His  gospel  sounds  through  all  our  land  ; 
Bibles  are  lodg'd  in  every  hand. 
That  sacred  book  inspir'd  by  God 
In  our  own  tongue  is  spread  abroad  : 
That  book  may  little  children  read. 
And  learn  tlie  knowledge,  which  they  need. 
I'll  place  it  still  before  my  eyes, 
For  there  my  hope  and  treasure  lies, 

LESSON  III.    Of  the  Nature  and  Attributes  of  the  blessed  God. 

GOD  is  a  Spirit,  none  can  see  ; 
He  ever  was,  is,  and  shall  be  : 
Present  where-e'er  his  creatures  dwell, 
Through  earth  and  sea,  through  heaven  and  hell. 

His  eye  with  infinite  survey 
Views -all  their  realms  in  full  display  : 
What  has  been,  is,  or  shall  be  done, 
Or  herej  or  there,  to  him  is  known  ; 
Nor  can  one  thought  arise  unseen, 
In  mind  of  angels,  or  of  men. 
Yet  far  above  all  anxious  cares 
Serene,  he  rules  his  grand  alTaire  ; 
While  wisdom  infinite  attends 
By  surest  means,  the  noblest  ends. 

Majestic  from  his  lofty  throne 
He  speaks,  and  all  his  will  is  done  : 
Nor  can  united  worlds  withstand 
The  force  of  his  Almighty  hand. 
Yet  ever  righteous  are  his  ways  : 
Faithful  and  true  vvhate'er  he  says  : 
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The  holy,  holy,  holy  Lord 
By  all  die  angelic  host  ador'd. 

The  bounty  of  his  gracious  hands 
Wide  as  tlie  world  he  made,  extends  ; 
And  though  himself  completely  bless'd, 
With  pity  looks  on  the  distress'd  ; 
And  by  his  Son  our  Saviour  dear. 
To  sinners  brings  salvation  near. 

All  that  is  glorious,  good,  and  great, 
Does  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  meet. 
Then  to  his  name  be  glory  given 
By  all  on  earth,  and  all  in  heaven. 

LESSON  IV.    Of  God's  Relation  to  us. 

THE  Lord  my  Maker  I  adore. 
Created  by  his  love  and  power. 
He  fashion'd  in  their  various  forms 
Angels,  and  men,  and  beasts,  and  worms  ; 
And  all  their  well-rano'd  orders  stand 
Supported  by  his  powerful  hand. 

Father  of  light !  Amidst  the  skies 
He  bids  the  golden  sun  arise  : 
He  scatters  the  refreshing  rain 
To  cheer  the  grass,  and  swell  the  grain  ; 
And  every  day  presents  the  food. 
That  satisfies  my  mouth  with  good. 

At  home,  abroad,  by  night,  by  day, 
He  is  my  guardian,  and  my  stay  ; 
And  sure  'tis  fit,  my  soul  should  know. 
He  is  my  Lord  and  Sovereign  too. 

Oh  may  that  voice  that  speaks  his  law, 
IVIy  heart  to  sweet  obedience  draw  ; 
That  when  I  see  the  Judge  descend, 
I  in  that  Judge  may  see  my  friend  ! 

LESSON  V.   The  Sum  of  our  Duty  to  God  and  Man. 

THE  knowledge  which  my  heart  desires. 
Is  but  to  learn  what  God  requires. 
Speak  then  the  word,  my  Father  dear. 
For  all  my  soul's  awake  to  h^ar  : 
And  oh,  what  joy  my  breast  must  move, 
To  hear,  that  :ill  thy  law  is  love  ! 
F  f  2 
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This  is  the  sum  of  every  part  ; 
To  love  the  Lord  with  all  my  heart. 
With  all  my  soul,  with  all  my  might, 
And  in  his  service  to  delight : 
That  I  should  love  my  neiglibourstoo, 
And,  what  I  wish  from  them,  should  do. 

How  short  and  sweet,  how  good  and  plain,  • 
Easy  to  learn,  and  to  retain  ! 
Oh  may  thy  grace  my  soul  renew  ! 
And  'twill  be  sweet  to  practise  too. 

LESSON  VI.   Hov)  our  love  to  God  is  to  be  expressed.  ¥ 
SINCE  love  is  as  my  duty  known, 
How  must  this  love  to  God  be  shown  ? 
iSure  I  the  highest  thoughts  sliould  raise 
Of  him,  who  is  above  all  praise  : 
His  favour  most  of  all  desire. 
And  still  to  please  him  should  aspire  : 
To  him  be  constant  worship  paid 
And  all  his  sacred  laws  obey'd  ! 

If  to  afflict  me  be  his  will, 
I'll  bear  it  with  submission  still  : 
A  tender  father  sure  he  proves. 
And  but  corrects,  because  he  loves. 

His  word  with  diligence  I'll  hear  : 
To  him  present  my  daily  prayer  : 
And  while  new  mercies  I  implore. 
For  blessings  past,  I  will  adore  ; 
And  every  action  shall  express 
A  heart  fuU-charg'd  with  thankfulness. 

LESSON  VII.   How  Love  to  our  Neighbour  sliould  be  expressed. 
I  BY  my  love  to  men  must  prove 
How  cordially  my  God  I  love. 
To  those,  whom  He  hath  cloath'd  with  power, 
I  would  be  subject  every  hour  :  ^ 
To  parents,  and  to  rulers  too, 
Pay  honour  and  obedience  due : 
In  every  word  I'll  trvith  maintain, 
In  every  act  shall  justice  reign. 

In  all  my  feeble  hands  can  do. 
The  good  of  all  I  would  pursue  : 
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And  where  my  powers  of  action  fail, 
Kind  wishes  in  my  heart  prevail 
For  every  man,  whoe'er  he  be, 
Stranger,  or  friend,  or  enemy. 

Since  by  God's  pardoning  grace  I  live, 
Well  may  I  all  my  foes  forgive  ; 
And,  as  Christ's  word  and  pattern  shew'd, 
Conquer  their  evil  by  my  good. 

LESSON  VIII.   Sins  to  be  avoided,in  Thought,  IVord,  and  Action. 
GUARD  me,  O  God,  from  every  sin  ; 
Let  heEfft,  and  tongue,  and  life  be  clean  ! 
Though  with  ten  tliousand  snares  beset, 
I  never  would  my  Lord  forget. 

Fain  would  I  learn  to  Jay  aside 
Malice^  and  stubbornness,  and  pride. 
Envy,  and  every  evil  thought ; 
Nor  be  my  breast  with  anger  hot. 
Each  other  passion  wild  and  rude 
I  long  to  feel  by  grace  subdu'd. 

When  thus  my  heart  is  well  prepar'd, 
My  tongue  I  easily  shall  guard 
From  every  oath,  and  curse  profane. 
Nor  take  God's  reverend  name  in  vain  : 
No  sacred  thing  shall  I  deride, 
Nor  scoff,  nor  rail,  nor  brawl,  nor  chide  : 
My  soul  will  every  lie  detest, 
And  every  base  indecent  jest. 

This  humble  watchful  soul  of  mine 
Shall  with  abhorrence  then  decline 
The  drunkard's  cup,  the  glutton's  feast. 
That  sink  the  man  down  to  the  beast  j 
The  injurious  blow,  the  wanton  eye. 
The  loss  of  hours,  that  quickly  fly  ; 
And  that  which  leads  to  every  crime. 
The  vain  mispcnce  of  sacred  time  ; 
What  brings  dishonour  on  God's  law. 
Or  what  on  man  would  mischief  draw. 

LESSON  IX.   The  Corruption  of  Nature,  mid  Sins  of  Life  acknouledged 
LORD,  when  my  wretched  soul  surveys 
The  various  follies  of  my  way  s, 
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The  guilt  of  every  word  and  thought. 
Every  neglect,  and  every  fault ; 
Well  may  I  tremble  to  appear. 
Laden  with  horror,  shame,  and  fear. 

Adam  our  common  head,  alas  ! 
Brought  sin  and  death  on  all  his  race. 
From  him  my  ruiii'd  nature  came, 
Heir  to  his  sorrow,  and  his  shame  : 
]\ly  body  weak,  and  dark  my  mind. 
To  God  averse,  to  sin  inelin'd  : 
And  oil !  too  soon  the  deadly  fruit 
Ripen'd  from  that  nnhappy  root. 

Duty  requir'd  my  early  care 
Each  fond  indulgence  to  forbear  ; 
Requir'd  me,  all  the  good  I  knew 
With  constant  vigour  to  pursue. 
But  my  vain  heart  and  stubborn  will. 
In  its  own  ways  would  wander  still  j 
Like  a  wild  ass's  colt,  Avould  go 
On  to  this  wilderness  of  woe. 
Vainly  I  seek  to  jilead  a  word. 
Silent  in  guilt  before  the  Lord. 

LESSON  X.   Of  tlie  Misery  which  Sin  hdh  brokght  upon 

WHO  can  abide  God's  wrath,  or  stand 
Before  the  terrors  of  bis  hand  ? 
Jehovah's  curse  what  heart  shall  dare 
To  meet  ?  or  what  be  strong  to  bear  ? 

He  every  good  can  take  away. 
And  every  evil  on  us  lay  : 
Can  by  one  single  word  bring  down 
The  tallest  head  that  wears  a  crown, 
The  statesman  wise,  the  warrior  brave, 
To  moulder  in  the  si^lent  grave  ; 
And  send  the  wretched  soul  to  hell, 
To  the  fierce  flames,  where  devils  dwell, 
For  endless  years  to  languish  there 
In  pangs  of  infinite  despair. 

I  then,  poor  feeble  child,  bow  soon  * 
Must  I  dissolve  before  his  frown  ? 
And  yet  his  frowns,  and  vengeance  too, 
I  by  my  sins  have  made  my  due. 
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Is  there  no  hope  ?  And  must  I  die  ? 
Is  there  no  friend,  no  helper  nigh  ? 
Is  it  beyond  repeal  decreed, 
That  every  soul,  that  sins,  must  bleed  ? 
Oh  let  my  longing,  trembling  ear 
Some  sound  of  grace  and  pardon  hear  ! 
My  soul  would  the  first  news  embrace, 
And  turn  its  tremblings  into  praise. 

LESSON  XT.   Of  the  Gospel,  or  the  Good  News  ofSakation  by  Clnist. 
WHAT  joyful  tidings  do  I  hear  ? 
'Tis  gospel-grace  salutes  my  ear  : 
And  by  thy  gentle  sound  I  find. 
This  righteous  God  is  mild  and  kind. 

« 

Jesus,  his  only  Son,  displays 
The  wonders  of  his  Father's  grace, 
The  great  salvation  long  foretold 
By  prophets  to  the  Jews  of  old 
Is  now  in  plainer  words  made  known, 
As  to  the  apostles  clearly  shewn. 
By  this  blest  message  brought  from  heaven 
Pardon,  and  peace,  and  grace  is  given. 

Oh  may  I  know  that  Saviour  dear. 
Whom  God  has  represented  there  I 
And  that  eternal  life  receive. 
Which  he  was  sent  by  God  to  give  \ 

LESSON  XIT.   WTio  Christ  is,  and  how  he  lived  on  Earth. 
JESUS !  how  bright  his  glories  shine  ! 
The  great  Emmanuel  is  divine. 
One  with  the  Father  he  appears, 
And  all  his  Father's  honours  shares. 
Yet  he,  to  bring  salvation  down,  y 
Has  put  our  mortal  nature  on. 

He  in  an  humble  virgin's  womb 
A  feeble  infant  did  become  ; 
A  stable  was  his  lodging  made. 
And  the  rude  manger  was  his  bed. 

Growing,  in  life  he  still  was  seen 
Humble,  laborious,  poor,  and  mean. 
The  Son  of  God  from  year  to  year 
Did,  as  a  carpenter,  appear. 
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At  lengtli,  when  he  to  preach  was  sent. 
Through  towns  and  villages  he  went. 
And  travcll'd  with  unwearied  zeal 
God's  will  and  nature  to  reveal. 

To  prove  the  heavenly  truths,  he  taught, 
Unnuniber'd  miracles  were  wrought. 
The  blind  beheld  him  ;  and  the  ear, 
Wiiich  had  been  deaf,  his  voice  could  hear  ; 
Sickness  obey'd  his  healing  hand ; 
And  devils  fled  at  his  command ; 
The  lame  for  joy  around  him  leap  ; 
The  dead  he  wakens  from  their  sleep. 

Through  all  his  life  his  doctrine  shines. 
Drawn  in  the  plainest,  fiiirest  lines. 
And  death  at  length  did  he  sustain. 
Our  pardon,  and  our  peace  to  gain ; 
That  sinners  who  condemned  stood. 
Might  gain  salvation  by  his  blood. 
All  honour  then  ascribed  be 
To  him,  who  liv'd  and  died  for  me  ! 

LESSON  XIII.   Of  Christ's  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension. 

JESUS  the  righteous  !  lo,  he  dies. 
For  sin  a  spotless  sacrifice! 
Justice  has  on  his  sacred  head 
The  weight  of  our  transgressions  laid. 
If  God's  own  Son  would  sinners  save. 
He  must  be  Immbled  to  the  grave  ; 
That  so  a  pardoning  God  might  shew 
What  vengeance  to  our  crimes  was  due. 

Nail'd  to  the  cross  with  torturing  smart, 
What  anguish  rack'd  his  tender  heart ! 
Alas !  how  bitterly  he  cried, 
Tasted  the  vinegar,  and  died  ! 
Cold  in  the  tomb  tliat  mournful  day. 
My  Saviour's  mangled  body  lay. 
Well  may  I  blush,  and  weep,  to  see 
What  Jesus  bore  for  love  of  me. 

But,  Oh  my  soul !  thy  grief  refrain, 
Jesus  the  Saviour  lives  again. 
On  the  third  day  the  conqueror,  rose. 
And  greatly  triumph'd  o'er  his  foesj 
Prov'd  his  recover'd  life,  and  then 
Ascended  to  his  heaven  again. 
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Exalted  on  a  shining  throne, 
At  God's  right  hand  he  sets  him  down, 
To  plead  the  merits  of  his  blood, 
And  rule  for  all  his  people's  good : 

Wide  o'er  all  worlds  his  power  extends, 
And  well  can  he  protect  his  friends. 
May  I  in  that  blest  band  appear, 
Secure  from  danger,  and  from  fear ! 

LESSON  XIV.   Of  the  Nature  of  Faith,  and  Repentance. 
THEY  must  repent,  and  must  believe, 
Who  Christ's  salvation  would  receive. 

0  may  thy  Spirit  faith  impart, 
And  work  repentance  in  my  heart ! 

Eless'd  Jesus,  who  can  be  so  base. 
As  to  suspect  thy  power,  or  grace  ! 
Or  who  can  e'er  so  stupid  be 
To  slight  thy  blessings,  Lord,  and  thee  I 
With  humble  reverend  hope  and  love 

1  to  thy  gracious  feet  would  move. 
And  to  thy  care  my  all  resign,  ' 
Resolv'd  to  be  for  ever  thine  ; 
Secure,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  keep 
My  feeble  soul  among  thy  sheep. 

The  sins  and  follies  I  have  done 
Humbled  in  dust  I  would  bemoan  ; 
And  while  past  guilt  I  thus  deplore, 
I  would  repeat  that  guilt  no  more  : 
But  by  a  hfe  of  zeal  and  love 
True  faith  and  penitence  approve  : 
So  shall  thy  grace  my  sins  forgive : 
Jesus  shall  smile,  and  I  shall  live. 

LESSON  XV.   Of  the  Assistances  and  Influences  oftlie  Blessed  Spirit. 
'TIS  not  in  my  weak  power  alone, 
To  melt  this  stubborn  heart  of  stone, 
My  soul  to  change,  my  life  to  mend. 
Or  seek  to  Christ,  that  generous  friend. 

'Tis  God's  own  Spirit  from  above 
Fixes  our  faith,  inflames  our  love. 
And  makes  a  life  divine  begin 
In  wretched  souls,  long  dead  in  sin. 
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That  most  important  gift  of  heaven 
To  those  that  ask  and  seek  is  given  : 
Then  be  it  my  immediate  care. 
With  importunity  of  prayer, 
To  seek  it  in  a  Saviour's  name. 
Who  will  not  turn  my  hopes  to  shame. 

God  from  on  high  his  grace  shall  pour  ; 
My  soul  shall  flourish  more  and  more. 
Press  on  with  speed  from  grace  to  grace, 
Till  glory  end  and  crown  the  race. 

Since  then  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
And  Holy  Spirit,  three  in  one. 
Glorious  beyond  all  speech  and  thought, 
Have  jointly  my  salvation  wrought ; 
I'll  join  them  in  my  songs  of  praise. 
Now,  and  tlirough  heaven's  eternal  days. 

LESSON  XVI.  Of  the  Means  of  Grace,  uhich  God  has  appointed. 
WHAT  kind  provision  God  has  made, 
That  we  may  safe  to  heaven  be  led  ! 
For  this  the  prophets  preach'd  and  wrote, 
For  this  the  bless'd  apostles  taught ; 
Taught,  as  that  Spirit  did  inspire, 
Who  fell  from  heaven  in  tongues  of  fire, 
And  gave  them  languages  unknown, 
That  distant  lands  his  grace  might  own. 
His  hand  has  kept  the  sacred  page 
Secure  from  men  and  devils'  rage. 

For  this,  He  ohurchcs  did  ordain. 
His  truths  and  worship  to  maintain  : 
For  this.  He  pastors  did  provide, 
In  those  assemblies  to  preside  : 
And  from  the  round  of  common  days 
Mark'd  out  our  sabbaths  to  his  praise. 
Dehghtful  day,  when  Christians  meet ! 
To  hear,  and  pray,  and  sing,  how  sweet ! 

For  this  He  gives,  in  solemn  ways. 
Appointed  tokens  of  his  grace  : 
In  sacramental  pledges  there 
His  soldiers  to  their  General  swear. 
Baptiz'd  into  one  common  Lord, 
They  joyful  meet  around  his  board  ; 
Honour  the  orders  of  his  house. 
And  speak  their  love,  and  seal  their  vows. 
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LESSON  XVII.    Of  the  Design  and  Obligation  of  Baptism. 
IN  baptism  wash'd  we  all  must  be,  * 
In  honour  of  the  sacred  Three, 
To  shew  how  we  are  wash'd  from  sin 
In  Jesu's  blood,  and  born  again 
By  grace  divine  ;  and  thus  are  made 
Members  of  Christ  our  common  head. 

The  Father  form'd  tlie  glorious  scheme, 
And  we  adopted  are  by  him. 

The  Son,  great  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King, 
Did  news  of  this  redemption  bring  : 
He,  by  his  death,  our  life  procur'd, 
And  now  bestows  it  as  our  Lord. 

The  Holy  Spirit  witness  bore 
To  this  blest  gospel  heretofore  ; 
And  teaches  those,  he's  purified. 
Faithful  and  patient  to  abide. 

Into  these  names  was  I  baptiz'd  ; 
And  be  the  honour  justly  priz'd  : 
Nor  let  the  sacred  bond  be  broke, 
'  Nor  be'my  covenant -God  forsook. 
Thus  wash'd  I'd  keep  my  garments  glean. 
And  never  more  return  to'sin. 
One  body  now  all  Christians  are  : 
Oh  may  they  in  one  spirit  share  ! 
And  cherish  that  endearing  love. 
In  which  the  saints  are  bless'd  above  ! 

LESSON  XVIII.    On  the  Nature  and  Design  of  tlie  Lord^s-Supper. 

THE  memory  of  Christ's  death  is  sweet, 
When  saints  around  his  table  meet, 
And  break  the  bread,  and  pour  the  wine, 
Obedient  to  his  word  divine. 

While  they  the  bread  and  cup  receive, 
If  on  their  Saviour  they  believe, 
They  feast,  as  on  his  flesh  and  blood  ; 
Cordial  divine,  and  heavenly  food  ! 
Thus  their  baptismal  bond  renew. 
And  love  to  every  Christian  shew. 

Well  may  their  souls  rejoice,  and  thrive  : 
Oh  may  the  blessed  hour  arrive, 
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When  ripe  in  knowledpfe,  and  in  grace, 

I  at  that  board  shall  find  a  place  ! 

And  now,  what  there  his  people  do, 

I  woidd  at  humble  distance  view  ; 

Would  look  to  Christ  Avith  grateful  heart, 

And  in  their  pleasures  take  my  part ; 

Resolv'd,  while  such  a  sight  I  see. 

To  live  to  him,  who  died  for  me.  , 

LESSON  XIX.    Of  the  Nature  and  Office  of  Artels. 

MY  soul,  the  heavenly  world  survey. 
The  regions  of  eternal  day  ! 
There  Jesus  reigns,  and  round  his  seat 
Millions  of  glorious  angels  meet. 

Those  mornihg  stars,  how  bright  they  shine ! 
How  sweetly  all  their  voices  join, 
To  praise  their  Maker  !  watchful  still 
To  mark  the  signals  of  his  will  ; 
While  with  their  out-stretch'd  wings  they  stand, 
To  fly  at  his  divine  command. 

All  happy  as  they  are,  and  great. 
Yet  scorn  they  not  on  men  to  wait : 
And  little  children  in  their  arms 
They  gently  bear,  secure  from  harms. 

Oh  may  I,  with  such  humble  zeal. 
My  heavenly  Father's  word  fulfil ! 
That  I,  when  time  has  run  its  race, 
May  with  bless'd  angels  find  a  place. 
Borne  on  their  friendly  wings  on  high 
To  joys  like  theirs,  which  never  die. 

LESSON  XX.  Of  the  Fall,  and  State  of  the  Devils. 

WELL  may  I  tremble,  when  I  read 
That  sin  did  heaven  itself  invade  ; 
Curs'd  pride,  with  subtilty  unknown. 
Perverted  angels  near  God's  throne  : 
They  sinn'd  against  his  holy  name. 
And  hateful  devils  they  became. 
But  wrath  divine  pursu'd  them  soon, 
And  flaming  vengeance  hurl'd  them  down. 

Now  in  the  pangs  of  fierce  despair, 
Prisoners  at  large  they  range  in  air ; 
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VValk  through  the  earth,  unheard,  unseen, 
And  lay  their  snares  for  thoughtless  men  ; 
Tempt  us  to  sin  against  our  God, 
And  draw  us  to  hell's  downward  road. 

But  God  can  all  their  power  restrain: 
My  Saviour  holds  them  in  his  chain. 
Till  at  his  bar  they  all  appear, 
And  meet  their  final  sentence  there. 

LESSON  XXI.   On  Death. 
LORD,  I  confess  thy  sentence  just, 
That  sinful  man  should  turn  to  dust  ; 
That  !■  e'er  long  should  yield  my  breath, 
The  captiv  e  of  all-conquering  death. 

Soon  will  the  awfuj  hour  appear. 
When  I  must  quit  mv  dwelHng  here  ; 
These  active  limbs,  to  worms  a  prey. 
In  the  cold  grave  must  waste  away  : 
Nor  shall  I  share  in  all  that's  done. 
In  this  wide  world,  beneath  the  sun. 

To  distant  climes,  and  seats  unknown. 
My  naked  spirit  must  be  gone  : 
To  God  its  Maker  must  return. 
And  ever  joy,  or  ever  mourn. 

No  room  for  penitence  and  prayer. 
No  farther  preparation  there 
Can  e'er  be  made  ;  the  thought  is  vain: 
My  state  unalter'd  must  remain. 

Awake,  my  soul,  without  delay  ; 
That  if  God  summons  thee  this  day. 
Thou  cheerful  at  his  call  mayest  rise. 
And  spring  to  life  beyond  the  skies. 

LESSON  XXI 1.    On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Deed. 

WHAT  awful  ruins  death  hath  made  ! 
JIo,w  low  the  wise  and  great  are  laid  ! 
Ahke  the  saints,  and  sinners,  die  ; 
Mouldering  alike  in  dust  they  lie. 
But  there's  a  day,  shall  change  the  scene. 
How  awful  to  the  sons  of  men  I 

When  the  arch-angel's  trump  shall  sound, 
And  shake  the  air,  and  cleave  th«  ground ; 
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Jesus  entliron'tl  in  li^ght  ajipears, 

Circled  with  anj^cls,  bright  as  stars. 

*'  Ilise  ye  that  sleep,"  the  Lord  ahall  say  : 

.And  all  the  earth,  and  all  the  sea, 

Yield  up  the  nations  of  the  dead, 

For  at^ps  in  their  bowels  hid. 

Bone  knows  its  kindred  bone  again, 

All  cloth'd  anew  with  flesh  and  skin  : 

Each  spirit  knows  its  proper  mate  ; 

They  rise  an  army  vast  and  great. 

But  Oh  what  different  marks  they  bear. 
Of  transport  some,  and  some  of  fear ; 
When  marshall'd  in  the  judge's  sight, 
These  to  the  left,  those  to  the  right, 
That  they  may  that  last  sentence  hear. 
Which  shall  their  endless  state  declare? 
IVIy  soul,  in  deep  attention  stay. 
And  learn  the  event  of  such  a  day  ! 

LESSON  XXIII.  Of  Judgment  and  Eternity,  Heaven  and  HtfL 

WHEN  Christ  to  judge  the  M'orld  descends. 
Thus  shall  he  say  to  all  his  friends  : 
*'  Come  blessed  souls,  that  kingdom  share, 
*'  i\Iy  Father  did  for  you  prepare, 
"  'Ere  earth  was  founded  :  Come,  and  reign, 
*'  Where  endless  life  and  joy  remain." 

Then  to  the  wicked, — "  Cursed  crew, 
"  Depart,  heaven  is  no  place  for  you  : 
*'  To  those  eternal  burnings  go, 
*'  Whose  pangs  the  rebel  angels  know." 

He  speaks,  and  strait,  his  shining  bands 
With  fiery  thunders  in  their  hands. 
Drive  them  away :  Hell's  lake  receives 
The  wretches  on  its  flaming  waves  : 
•  Justice  divine  the  gates  shall  bar, 
And  for  a  seal  affix  despair. 

While  Jesus,  rising  from  his  throne. 
Leads  his  triumphant  army  on, 
To  enter  their  divine  abode, 
•In  the  fair  city  of  their  God. 
There  everlasting  pleasures  grow  ; 
Full  rivers  of  salvation  flow  ; 
And  all  their  happiness  appears 
Increasing  with  eternal  years. 
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LESSON  XXIV,   The  Conclusion,  in  a  practical  Re/lection  on  the  If 'hole, 

AND  now,  niy  heart,  Avith  reverend  awe 
From  hence  thine  own  instruction  draw. 
I  at  this  judgment  must  appear ; 
I  must  this  solemn  sentence  hear, 
(As  I'm  with  saints  or  sinners plac'd,) 
*'  Depart  accurs'd,"  or  "  Come  ye  blest." 
For  me  the  fruits  of  glory  grow  ; 
Or  hell  awaits  my  fall  below. 

Eternal  God!  what  shall  I  do? 
My  nature  trembles  at  the  view : 
My  deathless  soul  herself  surveys, 
With  joy,  and  terror,  and  amaze. 
Oh  be  thy  shield  around  me  spread, 
To  guard  the  spirit,  thou  hast  made  I 
Save  me  from  snares  of  earth,  and  hell. 
And  from  my  self  preserve  me  well : 
Lest  all  the  heavenly  truths  I  know, 
Should  aggravate  my  guilt  and  woe ! 

Thy  power  in  weakness  is  display'd : 
If  babes  by  thee  be  conquerors  made, 
It  Satan's  maHce  shall  confound, 
And  heaven  with  praises  shall  resound. 
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TO  THE  REV.  MR,  JOHN  BARKER. 


REV.  AND  DEAR  SIR, 

If  the  dedication  of  a  book  be  any  token  of  gratitude  and  respect,  or  the  patronage 
of  it  any  instance  of  generosity  and  favour,  you  have  the  justest  title  to  this  volume  in 
one  view,  and  I  the  greatest  encouragement  to  address  it  to  you  in  the  other.  1 
know.  Sir,  that  to  enlarge  on  these  topics,  would,  to  a  gentleman  of  your  character, 
be  making  a  very  disagreeable  kind  of  return  :  But  you  will  allow  me  to  let  the  world 
know,  that  I  am  inscribing  these  posthumous  sermons  of  Mr.  Steffe  to  one  of  the  best 
of  his  friends,  as  well  as  of  mine,  and  to  him,  to  whom,  had  he  been  engaged  to  pub- 
lish them  himself,  he  would  surely  have  chosen  to  present  the  first  fruits  of  his  labours. 
And  permit  me,  Sir,  thus  publicly  to  thank  you  for  all  the  pleasure  you  gave  me  in 
an  opportunity  of  cultivating  the  mind  of  so  worthy  a  youth,  and  for  the  foundation 
which  you  laid  for  that  excellent  example  he  gave,  as  well  as  for  the  wise  and  pious 
instructions  fce  delivered,  in  circumstances  and  relations  of  life,  which,  unsupported 
by  your  bounty  and  care,  it  is  probable  he  had  never  known.  You,  Sir,  discovered 
this  promising  plant  in  its  tenderest  state,  and  presented  it  to  the  garden  of  Godj  and 
though  we  must  not  arraign  the  wise  hand  that  removed  it,  every  one  will  own  it 
reasonable,  that  these  early,  yet  pleasant  and  wliolesome  fruits  which  dropped  from 
it  should  be  presented  to  you.  And  I  persuade  myself,  Sir,  that,  though  they  are  not 
ripened  to  all  that  height  of  beauty  and  of  flavour  which  a  maturtr  growth  might  have 
given  them,  you  will  receive  them  with  candor;  and  indeed,  I  am  not  without  some 
cheerful  hope,  that  they  may  afford  you  both  delight  and  nourishment. 

When  I  intimate,  that  Mr.  Barker  may  not  only  be  entertained,  but  edified  by 
the  productions  of  our  young  friend,  I  might  seem  to  speak  with  too  little  caution, 
and  to  raise  an  expectation  which  a  prudent  friendship  will  always  avoid,  when  it 
would  introduce  persons  or  books  into  tlie  world  with  advantage.  But  it  is  the  happi- 
ness of  great  wisdom  and  goodness  (I  had  almost  said,  it  is  a  part  of  its  reward)  to  be 
entertained,  and  edified,  by  the  writings  of  those  who  are  much  its  inferiors,  and  most 
readily  to  exercise  an  indulgence  which  itself  least  needs.  In  this  view  you,  Sir, 
would  have  read  these  sermons  with  pleasure,  had  tliey  been  the  work  of  a  stranger: 
But  you  cannot,  and  I  think  you  ought  not  to  forget,  that  3'ou  were,  through  the  di- 
vine goodness,  the  instrument  of  giving  them  to  the  world.  And  you  will  be  quicken- 
ed to  renew  your  bounties  of  this  kind,  and  a  more  important  kind  is  not  easily  to  be 
named,  when  you  so  sensibly  perceive,  that,  short  as  the  date  of  our  friend's  life  was, 
your  labour,  with  regard  to  its  present  etfects,  hath  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

They  who  know  the  relation  in  which  I  stood  to  Mr.  Steffe  will  readily  believe, 
that  I  have  some  pecuhar  share  in  your  joys  ou  such  an  occasion  :  But  if  there  were 
not  such  a  distinguishing  tie  as  in  the  present  case,  I  must  be  insensible  to  a  long 
train  of  personal  obligations,  if  I  did  not  affectionately  take  my  part  in  all  your  satis- 
factions and  joys.  I  bless  God  that  they  arise  from  such  a  variety  of  springs  ;  that 
they  swell  into  so  full  a  stream ;  and  above  all,  that  they  are  so  faithfully,  and  so 
constantly  returned  back  to  him,  from  whom  they  originally  proceed. 

I  do,  Sir,  in  my  conscience  apprehend,  that  when  addressing  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  there  is  seldom  reason  to  congratulate  them  on  their  distinguished  circum- 
stances in  temporal  life.  When  the  more  abundant  gifts  of  the  divine  bounty  seem 
to  be  received,  as  if,  like  those  given  to  tiie  Hebrew  servants,  they  were  a  part  of  the 
ceremonial  of  their  dismission  from  their  Lord,  they  are  indeed  the  calamity,  rather 
than  the  happiness  of  the  proprietors,  be  they  ever  so  copious,  or  ever  so  splendid. 
That  is  really  a  poisonous  draught,  be  it  ever  so  luscious,  which  intoxicates  the  mind, 
and  lulls  it  into  a  forgetfulness  of  the  interest  of  Christ,  and  of  immortal  souls.  But 
where  alllucr.t  circumstances  are  considered  ^s  an  engagement  to  serve  God  wiUi 
greater  cliircrfulness  and  zeal  in  the  abundance  of  all  things;  where  the  possessor 
considers  himself  as  the  steward  of  Cod  in  temporals  as  well  as  spirit\ials,  and  as  the 
almoner  y^ho  is  to  distribute  the  divine  bounties  to  his  indigent  brethren,  whether 
ministers  or  private  Christians;  and  v.hcrc  all  thi^  is  dorie  ia  the  easy,  cheerful,  en- 
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dearinp:  manner  of  a  heart  that  foels  how  mucli  more  blessed  His,  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive :  This,  S  r,  is  a  most  grateful  spectacle,  not  oiilj'  to  the  eye  of  an  intimate  and 
obliged  friend,  hut  of  a  stranger  who  understands  any  thing  of  the  beauty  of  charac- 
ter; and  is,  I  doubt  not,  venerable  as  well  as  amiable,  in  the  eyes  of  those  celes- 
tial spirits  from  whom  it  seems  to  be  copied.  Human  acknowledgments  on  such  an 
occasion  are  little  things  to  the  voice  of  an  approving  conscience,  and  an  approving 
Gixl.  I  hope  therefore.  Sir,  that  the  many,  whose  bmxiens  (to  my  certain  knowledge) 
you  have  cased,  and  whose  hearts  you  have  gladdened,  will  express  their  gratitude  in 
■  a  nobler  way,  by  endeavouring  to  serve  the  public  witli  greater  alacrity,  whde  they  are 
freed  from  the  iucumbrances  whicl>  must  otherwise  have  depressed  and  broken  their 
spirits. 

1  heartily  bless  God,  that  while  good  Mr.  Barker  is  possessed  of  these  pleasures, 
which  so  few  of  his  brethren  in  the  dissenting  ministry  can  have,  he  also  shares  with 
the  most  acceptable,  and  I  hope  I  may  add,  the  most  successful  of  them,  in  those 
which  immediately  arise  from  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  office.  It  is  with  un- 
utterable delight,  that  I  see  so  valuable  a  friend  recovered  from  the  remainders  of 
that  disorder,  which  seemed  some  years  ago  to  threaten  the  speedy  period  of 
liis  public  services.  To  be  able  to  vent  the  fulness  of  your  heart  under  a  sense 
of  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  and  to  represent  the  important  engagements  to  vital 
and.  universal  holiness  which  so  naturally  arise  from  it,  would  give  a  nobler 
pleasure  than  money  could  purchase,  though  it  were  only  in  your  own  house,  to 
a  little  circle  which  might  fill  one  of  its  rooms.  There  indeeil  you  might  equally 
approve  the  sinceritj'  of  your  heart  in  the  presence  of  him  that  searches  it:  But 
you  must  give  your  friends,  that  is,  as  1  should  imagine,  all  the  friends  of  virtue 
and  religion  who  know  you,  leave  to  rejoice,  that  Providence  having  invigorated  you 
for  it,  has  called  you  out  to  constant  service  in  one  of  the  niost  numerous  and  im- 
portant congregations  which  is  to  be  found  among  us,  even  in  London,  that  great  sup- 
port of  our  interest  through  the  whole  kingdom:  There,  my  dear  and  honoured  friend, 
may  you  long  continue  to  delight,  and  to  bless  crouded,  attentive,  and  serious  audi- 
torif^s,  growing  daily  more  attentive,  and  more  serious,  while  your  doctrine  diops  up- 
'  on  them  like  the  dew,and  distils  like  the  rain  !  May  you  have  the  pleasure  to  see,  not 
merely  that  they  are  capable  of  rehshing  the  dignity  of  sentiment,  the  propriety  of 
language,  and  the  gracefulness  of  delivery;  but,  which  is  infinitely  more  desirable, 
that  they  continually  advance  in  faith,  in  holiness,  and  m  love,  to  the  glory  of  that 
God  whom  you  serve  with  your  spirit  in  tlu-  gospel  of  his  Son,  and  to  whom  all  that 
you  are  and  have  is  so  faithfully,  and  so  zealously  devoted ! 

.  For  these  great  purposes  may  your  important  life  be  prolonged,  and  your 
health,  with  that  of  your  valuable  lady,  be  supported  to  many  future  years !  May  the 
secret  blessing  of  the  God  of  heaven  sweetly  mingle  itself  with  all  the  concerns  of 
both  !  May  it  fill  your  house  with  prosperity,  and  your  hearts  with  that  joy  which  a 
stranger  intermeddleth  not  with,  and  which,  though  it  h  ere  in  a  royal  palace,  can  grow 
upon  no  stock  but  benevolence,  friendship,  and  devotion !  And  may  the  various 
blessingsof  a  long,  and  a  happy  lite,  be  at  length  crowned  with  those  of  an  infinitely 
Ijappier  immortality ! 

Whenever  that  solemn  moment  comes  which  is  to  remove  you  from  time  to 
nternity,  I  know  that  it  mu.^t  leave  multitudes  lamenting;  so  deeply  lamenting, 
that  ir.  is  painful  to  speak,  or  to  think  of  it.  But  I  rejoice,  Sir,  to  reflect,  how  many 
friends  above  will  then  be  waiting  to  receive  you  to  everlasting  habitations.  1  doubt 
not  but  the  spirit  of  our  dear  author  will  be  numbered  and  distinguished  among  them ; 
and  that  your  generous  concern  to  promote  the  spread,  and  tlie  acceptance  of  tliesc 
his  remains,  will,  so  far  as  it  may  be  known  to  him,  increase  his  acknowledgment. 
In  tlic  mean  time.  Sir,  I  persuade  myself,  that  among  all  your  other  good  offices,  you 
will  join  your  carnest.prayers  for  their  success,  with  those  of, 
Ueverend  and  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate  brother, 
And  obedient  humble  servant, 

K.,rthamj.ton,Jvneii,\W.  i*-  DODDRIDGE. 
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JL  HE  pious  author  of  these  discourses  was  so  early  removed 
from  our  world,  and  made  so  short  an  appearance  on  any  public 
stage  of  action,  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  to  expect  a  variety 
of  remarkable  occurrences  in  his  life.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  those  few  years,  which  Providence  allotted  him,  was  spent  m 
assiduous  preparation  for  services,  which  alas  !  he  was  never  per- 
mitted to  accomplish.  Nevertheless,  as  a  person  curious  in  the 
anatomy  of  vegetables  would  look  with  some  satisfaction  on  a 
blossom  yet  folded  up  in  the  bud,  while  he  traced  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  its  future  form,  as  well  as  that  peculiar  apparatus 
which  was  subservient  to  its  preservation  and  growth  in  that  in- 
fant state,  though  it  never  grew  up  to  displav  its  vivid  colours, 
and  diffuse  its  fragrancy  ;  so  I  flatter  myself,  that  something 
may  occur  in  this  narration,  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  sur- 
vivors. 

They  Avho,  like  our  author,  in  the  years  I  shall  principally 
describe,  are  growing  up  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  may,  I 
hope,  learn  in  many  instances,  what  it  is  to  be  desired  they  may 
be,  while  I  am  telling  them  what  Mr.  Steffe  was  ;  and  if  they 
go  and  do  likewise,  it  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  multitudes  avIjo 
are  yet  unborn,  that  tliis  little  sketch  has  been  drawn.  And  the 
generality  of  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  more  disposed  to  edify 
by  his  writings,  as  they  grow  better  acquainted  with  his  cha- 
racter :  For  it  is  certain,  that  nothing  adds  greater  authority  to 
a  minister's  instructions  from  the  pulpit  oi  the  press,  than  an 
apprehension  that  they  arc  transcribed  and  uttered  from  his 
iicart. 

Our  author  was  the  son  of  a  worthy  clergymart  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Steflb,  once  of  Emaiuiel- 
College  in  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  Rector  of  Wrentham  in 
the  county  of  Suftblk.  This  gentleman,  remarkable  for  his 
piety,  learning,  and  moderation,  married  IVIrs.  Martha  Popland 
of  K^ydon,  in  Suffolk,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  wIiq 
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survive  their  honoured  father,  I  hope,  to  be  long-lived  blessings 
to  their  other  pious  parent,  and  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  great  loss  she  sustained,  so  soon  after  she  became  a  widow, 
by  the  death  of  two  most  hopeful  and  delightful  sons  *. 

Mr.  Thomas  Steffe  was  born  April  6,  1716  ;  and  though 
he  had  a  very  weak  constitution,  so  that  his  life  was  hardly  ex- 
pected from  his  infancy,  (for  he  soon  appeared  subject  to  an 
asthmatic  disorder,  besides  other  infirmities  ;)  yet  he  discovered 
such  an  early  solidity  of  genius,  seriousness  of  temper,  and 
fondness  for  books,  that  his  father  soon  determined  to  indulge 
his  desire  of  being  bred  a  scholar :  And  as  he  candidly  referred 
it  to  himself,  as  his  judgment  advanced  towards  maturity,  to 
judge  for  himself  in  religious  matters,  he  generously  acqui- 
esced in  the  young  gentleman's  choice  of  pursuing  his  studies 
among  the  protestant  dissenters. 

I  am  informed  that  he  had  most  of  his  education  in  the 
languages  under  his  father,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  them, 
and  especially  a  very  accurate  judge  in  the  elegancies  of  the 
Latin,  of  which  I  had  some  remarkable  proofs  in  my  correspond- 
ence with  him.  It  is  not  very  material  to  mention  the  particu- 
lar places  in  which  our  author  improved  and  perfected  his 
studies.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  when  he  was  judged  nearly 
qualified  for  the  academy,  as  he  resolutely  declined,  from  prin- 
ciples of  conscience,  those  offers  which  a  person  of  the  lirst 
rank  in  the  established  church  had  kindly  made  of  providing  for 
him  at  the  University,  his  case  was  accidentally  mentioned  to 
that  excellent  person  to  whom  I  have  inscribed  these  fruits  of 
his  labours ;  who,  ready  to  embrace  all  opportunities  to  serve 
the  public  interest,  made  a  particular  enquiry  into  his  character 
and  disposition,  and  in  concurrence  with  another,  and  to  me  un- 
known benefactor,  determined  to  assist  this  hopeful  youth  with 
a  supply  of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  that  his  education  might  not 
be  burdensome  to  his  good  father  then  far  advanced  in  years, 
and  charged  with  the  care  of  a  numerous  famil3\ 

In  the  year  1733,  Mr.  Steffe  was  sent,  at  the  request  of  his 
friends,  to  one  of  those  little  seminaries  among  the  protestant 
dissenters,  where  attempts  are  used  to  supply,  in  the  best  man- 
ner we  can,  the  want  of  more  public  advantages  for  education, 
and  to  guide  the  minds  of  young  persons  intended  for  the  mi- 
nistry into  such  preparatory  studies  as  may  in' some  measure 
qualify  them  for  appearing  properly  in  it.    He  was  then  in  his 

*  Tho  Rev.  Mr.  Steffe,  of  Wrciithatn,  died  August  1,  1737  ;  one  of  Iiis  sons, 
D'Jcembcr  23,  1738  j  and  the  other  dew  youtli,  tlie  author  of  these  sermons,  June 
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18th  year  ;  but  as  he  well  knew  the  importance  of  making  himself 
master  of  the  learned  languages  in  younger  life,  he  desired  to 
be  excused  from  entering  upon  tiie  philosophical  part  of  his 
course,  till  he  had  spent  almost  another  year  in  applying  himself 
to  them  ;  and  particularly  to  Greek,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it,  is  not  generally  cultivated  in  private  schools  with  that  care 
and  exactness  which  it  deserves  and  requires.  He  prosecuted 
these  studies  with  such  resolution,  and  such  success,  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  celebrated  classics  both  of  Greece  and  Rome 
were  a  delight  rather  than  a  drudgery  to  him  ;  and  thus  a  foun- 
dation was  laid  for  that  solidity,  strength,  and  correctness  both 
of  sentiments  and  stile,  which  must  seldom  be  expected,  where 
those  great  originals  are  unknown  or  disregarded. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  two  other  precautions,  which 
Mr.  Steffe  took  in  his  entrance  on  this  stage  of  life,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  remarkably  prudent.  The  one  was,  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  gain  an  early  acquaintance  Avith  the  character  of 
books,  especially  those  of  the  little  library  to  which  he  had 
access  ;  and  was  ready  to  take  the  advice  of  more  experienced 
friends  in  the  choice  of  those  he  should  read,  that  he  might 
not  throw  away  his  time  in  those  which  were  of  little  impor- 
tance ;  and  also  that  he  might  not  anticipate  the  perusal  of 
others,  which  might  more  properly  be  reviewed  in  some  future 
time.  And  I  must  needs  say,  that  the  neglect  of  this  caution, 
obvious  as  it  is,  may  make  a  well-furnished  library  a  snare 
rather  than  a  benefit.  The  other  particular  I  referred  to,  was 
his  care  immediately  to  learn  short-hand,  and  that  not  merely  ia 
its  first  rudiments,  with  Avhich  too  many  content  themselves, 
but  to  some  degree  of  exactness,  elegance,  and  readiness.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  became  capable  with  great  ease,  and 
in  a  very  little  time,  to  make  many  valuable  extracts  from  the 
books  he  read  and  consulted  ;  not  to  mention  the  many  hours 
which  it  afterwards  saved  him,  in  the  composition  of  discourses 
for  the  pulpit. 

I  think  it  was  also  during  the  first  year,  that  he  laid  a 
foundation  for  reading  the  Old  Testament  in  its  original  lan- 
guage ;  a  care  so  very  necessary,  that  I  wonder  it  should  ever 
be  omitted  ;  or  that  any  young  gentleman  in  an  age  like  ours 
should  be  judged  competently  qualified  for  the  pulpit,  who  lies 
as  much  at  the  mercy  of  translators  in  studying  the  larger  half 
of  his  bible,  as  any  of  the  people  he  is  to  teach.  It  is,  however, 
with  pleasure  that  I  observe,  how  seldom  this  is  done  among  the 
protestant  dissenters,  so  far  as  I  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  hpar  from  many  learned  clergymen,  with 
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ivlioni  I  have  the  lionour  to  be  acquainted,  how  often  it  is 
totall}'  ner^lected  by  those,  whose  advantages  for  literature  are 
so  very  much  distinf^uished. 

T  sliall  not  here  give  a  particular  account  of  the  method  in 
which  Mr.  SteiTc's  education,  and  that  of  his  companions,  was 
Carried  on,  while  at  the  academy,  though  I  have  often  been  re- 
quested and  importuned  to  write  largely  on  this  head.  I  con- 
tent myself  with  observing  in  general,  that  he  did  not  despise 
any  part  of  polite  literature,  which  seemed  subservient  to  his 
honourable  appearance  in  the  ministry  in  so  learned  an  age  and 
country  as  our  own  ;  but,  nevertheless,  applied  himself  with  the 
greatest  assiduity  to  those  things  which  appeared  of  the  most 
eminent  and  immediate  service  ;  in  which  view  he  is  worthy  of 
being  imitated  by  all  that  regard  either  their  acceptance  or 
usefulness  in  the  churches. 

In  the  former  view,  besides  the  general  preparations  of 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  metaphysics,  he  made  himself  acquainted 
•with  the  principles  of  geometry  and  algebra,  and,  I  think  also,  of 
conic  sections,  and  celestial  mechanics.  That  steady  com- 
mand of  thought,  and  attention  of  mind,  for  which  our  author 
was  remarkable,  and  the  traces  of  which  were  discoverable  in 
his  countenance,  made  these  studies  pleasant  rather  than  fatigu- 
iiig  to  him  ;  and  he  soon  saw  the  tendency  they  have  to 
teach  us  to  distinguish  our  ideas  with  accuracy,  and  to  dispose 
our  arguments  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  convincing  manner. 
These  introduced  him  into  the  easy  knowledge  of  mechanics, 
statics,  hydrostatics,  optics,  pneumatics  and  astronomy,  so  far 
as  it  was  judged  material  to  open  to  him  the  chief  phaenomena 
of  each  with  their  respective  solutions.  He  added  to  these  some 
other  articles,  which  have  their  place  in  what  is  usually  called 
the  Encyclopscdia  of  Learning,  especially  something  of  natural 
history,  and  a  pretty  large  view  of  fl^e  anatomy  of  the  human 
body,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  cullivated  with  ])eculiar  care 
and  pleasure,  as  well  observing  the  tendency  it  has  to  promote 
our  veneration  and  love  to  the  great  architect  of  this  amazing 
frame,  whose  wonders  of  providential  influence  also  are  so  appa- 
rent in  its  support,  nourishment,  and  motion. 

For  all  these  studies  Mr.  Steffe  had  a  relish,  and  a  genius  ; 
but  the  far  greater  part  of  his  time,  especially  in  the  last  three 
years  of  his  course,  was  employed  in  others  more  directly  pre- 
paratory for  the  great  work  he  had  in  view.  In  this  number  I 
nrtust  reckon  a  large  and  particular  investigation  of  Jewish  An- 
tiquities, in  which  he  met  with  the  illustration  of  numberless 
texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  cannot  be  well  understood 
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«  itliout  tliem :  As  likewise  his  survey  of  Ecclesiastical  Histon', 
of  which  Lampc's  admirable  Epitome  was  the  ground-work  ; 
which  1  mention,  because  1  wonder  it  is  no  more  generally 
known,  though  so  very  far  superior  to  any  thing  else  of  tlie  hke 
kind,  for  the  vast  variety  of  judicious  hints  which  it  contains,  in 
a  little  room,  and  most  beautiful  order.  His  view  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  ancient  philosophers  in  their  various  sects,  had  been 
taken  with  greater  advantage,  had  BuddjEus's  Compendium 
Uistorirc  PhiiosophiciE  been  tlien  known  ;  but  something  of 
tills  kind  he  surveyed,  and  it  could  not  but  serve  to  endear 
Christianity  to  him,  that  glorious  light  which  dispels  their  shades 
of  learned  and  artificial  darkness. 

These  articles  took  up  some  hours  every  week,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  course ;  but  by  far  tlie  greater  part  of  his  time 
throughout  this  whole  period,  so  far  as  it  fell  under  the  direction 
of  his  tutor,  was  employed  in  a  series  of  about  230  lectures  of 
divinity  in  the  largest  extent  of  tlie  word,  that  is,  considered  as 
including  what  is  most  material  in  pncumatology  and  ethics*. 
In  this  compendium  wci-e  contained,  in  as  few  words  as  perspi- 
cuity would  admit,  the  most  material  things  which  had  occurrt-d 
to  the  author's  observation,  relating  to  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  human  mind,  the  proof  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God,  the  nature  of  moral  virtue,  the  various  branches  of  it,  the 
means  subservient  to  it,  and  the  sanctions  by  which  its  precepts, 
considered  as  God's  natural  law,  are  enforced  ;  under  which  head 
tl>c  natural  evidence  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  largely 
examined.  To  this  was  added  some  survey  of  what  is,  and  gene- 
rally has  been,  the  state  of  virtue  in  the  world  ;  from  whence  the 
transition  was  e;isy  to  the  need  of  atevelation,the  encouragement 
to  hope  it,  and  the  nature  of  the  evidem;c  which  might  probably 
attend  it.  From  henoethe  work  naturally  proceeded  tothe  evidence 
produced  in  proof  of  that  revelation  which  the  scripture  contains. 
'^I'lie  genuineness,  credibility,  and  inspiration  of  these  sacred 
books  were  then  cleared  up  at  large,  and  vindicated  from  all  the 
most  considerable  objections,  which  modern  infidels  {those  sin- 
ners against  their  own  souls)  have  urged.  When  this  foundation 
was  laid,  the  chief  doctrines  of  scripture  were  drav.  n  out  into 
a  large  detail;  those  relating  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  to 
the  oiigioal  and  fallen  state  of  man,  to  the  scheme  of  our  rcdemp- 

*  The  manuscript,  which  was  the  plan  of  these,  consists  of  axioms,  definition s, 
propositions,  Icuiinata,  demoiisliations,  corollaries,  and  scholia,  just  in  tlie  method 
which  mathematicians  use,  tlionjli  witliout  the  introduction  of  those  arbitrary  marks, 
wliii  h  some  have  aflcrted  on  lilic  occasions. 
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tion  by  Christ,  and  the  offices  of  the  Spirit  as  the  great  agent  irt 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  The  nature  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
was  p;ii  ticuJarly  stated,  and  the  several  precepts  and  institutions 
of  the  gospel,  with  the  views  which  it  gives  us  of  the  concluding 
scenes  of  our  world,  and  of  the  eternal  state  beyond  it.  What 
seemed  most  evident  on  tiiese  heads  was  thrown  into  the  propo- 
sitions, some  of  which  were  problematical  ;  and  the  chief  con- 
troversies relating  to  each  were  thrown  into  the  scholia;  and 
all  illustrated  Jjy  a  very  large  collection  of  references*,  con- 
taining perhaps,  one  lecture  with  another,  the  substance  of 
forty  or  fifty  octavo  pages,  in  which  t!ie  sentiments  and  reason- 
ings of  the  most  considerable  authors  on  all  these  heads  miglit 
be  seen  in  their  own  words ;  which  it  was  the  business  of  the 
students  to  read  and  contract,  in  the  intervals  between  these 
lectures,  of  which  only  three  were  given  in  a  week,  and  some- 
times but  two.  The  mind  of  this  excellent  youth  knew  how  to 
judge  of  the  importance  of  this  part  of  his  course  :  It  struck 
iiini  strongly  ;  and  as  he  made  it  his  early  care  to  transcribe  the 
manuscript  with  great  exactness,  so  he  studied  both  the  lectures 
and  references  diligently,  and  made  hnnself  master  of  them  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  be  able  to  handle  such  points  of  theology 
as  occurred  to  him  in  his  course  of  preaching,  not  in  a  crude 
indigested  matnier,  but  M-itli  an  accuracy  and  solidity,  rather 
worthy  of  a  divine,  who  had  numbered  more  years  of  stud}', 
than  he  of  life. 

As  he  was  always  encouraged  and  exhorted  to  enquire 
freely,  and  to  judge  for  himself,  so  it  was  particularly  recom- 
niended  to  him  to  take  his  system  of  divinity,  not  from  the  senti- 
ments of  any  human  teacher,  but  from  the  word  of  God.  This 
therefore  he  early  studied,  and  seta  great  value  on  those  critical 
lectures  on  the  New  Testament,  which  he  weekly  attended,  and 
carefullv  transcribed  ;  besides  those  daily  expositions  in  the  fa- 
mily, in  which,  within  the  five  years  he  spent  in  this  course,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  almost  the  whole  Old  Testament 
explained  from  the  original,  as  well  as  the  New  twice  or  thrice 
illustrated,  partly,  though  not  entirel}-,  in  a  practical  view.  If 
1  remember  right,  he  soon  took  the  wise  precaution  (which  I 
v  ould  recommend  to  every  young  student)  to  get  an  interleaved 
bible,  and  a  Wetstein's  Greek  Testament  interleaved  with  good 
paper  in  quarto  ;  in  which  he  wrote  memorandums  of  the  most 
considerable  remarks  for  the  illustration  of  scripture,  wliich  oc- 
curred to  him  in  reading,  conversation,  or  reflection.    And  had 


*  See  Fam.  Expos.  Vol.  1.  Pref.  p.  iv. 
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Providence  continued  him  a  few  years  longer  in  that  prudent 
and  diligent  course,  I  question  not  but  these  manuscripts  would 
have  l)eeu  a  rich  repository  of  valuable  materials  ;  for  he  had  a 
true  genius  for  criticism,  in  those  which  I  take  to  be  its  noblest 
and  masterly  parts  ;  which  arc  those  which  depend,  not  merely 
on  dint  of  industry,  but  on  sagacity,  elevation,  and  vivacity  of 
thought ;  to  which  I  must  add,  a  truly  devotional  temper  of 
mind,  without  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  relish, 
and  therefore  to  be  sure,  impossible  to  point  out  the  beauties  of 
the  sacred  writers. 

His  great  desire  to  appear  in  a  becoming  manner  under 
the  character  of  a  preacher,  as  well  as  a  concern  to  cultivate  re- 
ligion in  his  own  soul,  engaged  him  intimately  to  converse 
Avith  the  best  practical  writei's  our  fertile  country  has  produced; 
in  which  number,  I  know,  he  peculiarly  esteemed  Mr.  Howe, 
and  Mr.  Baxter,  not  to  mention  any  of  those  lights  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, which  through  the  great  goodness  of  God  to  us,  are  not 
3'et  extinguished,  and  who  will,  I  doflbt  not,  preach  with  abun- 
dant success  to  generations  long  to  come.  I  believe  that  day 
seldom  passed,  in  which  some  of  these  writers  were  not  in  his 
bands,  in  whom  he  sought  at  once  the  improvement  of  the 
Christian,  and  of  the  minister ;  and  I  think  it  must  argue  a  great 
defect  of  understanding,  as  well  as  of  real  piety,  if  any  theolo- 
gical students  are  negligent  of  this. 

The  same  good  principle,  which  led  Mr.  StefFe  to  be  very 
conversant  with  such  books,  engaged  him  also  to  attend  with 
great  diligence  to  those  instructions  wiiich  were  largely  given 
him,  on  the  importa4it  head  of  preaching  and  pastoral  care. 
And  while  I  speak  of  this,  I  must  not  forget  how  gladly  he  em- 
braced the  opportunity,  which  the  custom  of  the  place  gave 
him,  to  submit,  first,  the  schemes  of  his  sermons,  and  then  seve- 
ral of  the  sermons  themselves,  to  the  examination  and  correction 
of  that  friend  who  had  the  charge  of  his  education  :  A  privilege 
which  those  that  least  need  it,  gencrallv  value  most;  and  which, 
if  I  do  not  much  mistake,  may  be  more  instructive  to  young 
preachers,  than  any  general  rules  for  composition,  which  can  be 
oBered  them  by  those,  who  are  themselves  most  eminent  in  their 
profession.  An  early  care  to  got  a  due  management  of  his  voice, 
and  to  form  himself  to  a  just,  animated,  yet  unaffected  delivery, 
set  an  agreeable  vanii?.h  on  what  was  in  itself  much  more  im- 
portant;  and  greatly  contributed  to  that  extensive,  and  well- 
merited  popularity,  which  attended  liim,  so  far  as  1  can  learn, 
from  the  first  sermon  he  preached  lo  Uie  last.    Sad  calamity  ro 
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the  cliurcb,  and  the  world,  that  the  interval  between  the  one' and 
the  other  was  so  short ! 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  Mr.  Steffe's  cliaracter  and  con- 
duct as  a  scholar,  dnring  the  series  of  his  academical  studies  : 
1  must  now  describe  him  in  another  yet  more  important  view, 
which  will  carry  iis  a  little  farther  into  his  life,  as  well  as  deeper 
into  his  heart,  I  mean,  as  a  Christian.  And  here,  I  shall  not 
nientidn  a  variety  of  particulars,  whicli  I  comprehend  in  say- 
ing, "  He  was,  as  I  am  verily  persuaded,  a  Christian  indeed 
but  shall  only  mention  some  of  those  excmpfary  effects,  which 
the  sincere  and  lively  piet}'  of  his  heart  prodiicetl,  in  a  beautiful 
correspondence  to  those  circumstances  of  life  in  which  he  was^ 
placed.  And  this  I  attempt,  not  in  a  view  of  raising  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memorv  of  a  dear  deceased  friend,  I  doubt  not  but 
the  applause  of  his  great  iVJastcr  has  raised  him  high  above  all 
such;  but  rather  of  hinting  instruction  to  others,  by  exhibiting 
him  more  fully  in  a  point  of  light,  which  has  seldom  been  enlarged 
upon  by  those  who  have  written  lives,  whether  from  a  very  mis- 
taken apprehension  that  it  was  of  little  moment,  or,  as  I  would 
ratl>er  hope,  for  want  of  materials.  Providence  has  ordered  it 
so,  that  it  was  almost  all  the  history  that  can  be  given  of  Mr. 
Steffe,  and  has  assigned  this  office  to  one,  who  bad  an  opportu- 
nity of  collecting  materials  from  what  he  himself  saw  ;  tiiough  I 
must  add,  that  in  what  I  have  farther  to  write,  my  personal  ob- 
servations have  been  much  illustrated  by  a  collection  of  his 
letters  to  his  parents  and  other  near  relations,  the  originals  of 
which  are  now  before  me. 

No  advantages  of  genius,  and,  could  tliey  have  come 
into  question,  no  views  of  preferment,  could  have  engaged 
so  worthy  a  clergyman  as  Mr.  Steffe's  father  was,  to  enter 
into  measures  for  his  being  brought  up  to  the  ministerial 
office,  if  he  had  not  known  him  to  be  a  blameless  and  a  vir- 
tuous youth  :  But  from  some  things  which  he  has  wrote  of  him- 
self in  papers  now  before  me,  the  particulars  of  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  transcribe,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  real 
religion  was  of  a  later  date  in  his  heart,  than  his  first  views  of 
tindertaking  the  sacred  work  in  which  Ik;  afterwards  engaged. 
An  awful  text  of  scripture  solemnly  and  seasonably  dropped 
from  the  venerable  lips  of  his  pious  father,  a  little  before  lie 
quitted  the  familv,  seems  to  have  given  a  most  happy  turn  to  his 
mind,  and  under  divine  influence  to  have  been  the  immediate 
occasion  of  producing  that  sincere  piety  there,  which  afterwards 
grew  so  fast,  and  shone  so  bright. 

I  find,  that  when  he  first  came  to  the  academy,  his  religions 
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resolutions  were  seriously  renewed  and  con6rmed  ;  and  he  was 
very  early  animated  with  a  solicitous  concern,  to  do  good  to  tb^ 
souls  of  others,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his  own. 
This  particularly  appears  in  a  letter  which  he  then  wrote  to  an 
elder  brother,  who  was  just  then  coming  out  of  an  a|)prentice- 
ship,  nnd  entering  on  life;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  observe,  what  a 
mixture  of  prudence,  fidelity,  and  tenderness  runs  throug-h  the 
whole  of  it.  He  was  very  apprehensive,  from  what  he  nad  ob- 
served in  his  brother's  temper  and  conduct,  as  well  as  from  tlie 
remarks  he  had  even  then  made  upon  the  world  in  general,  that 
he  would  be  in  great  danger  of  being  ensnared  ;  and  though  he 
was  afterwards  remarkably  recovered  by  Divine  Grace,  some 
circumstances  which  followed  too  plainly  shewed,  how  just  those 
apprehensions  were.  Our  author  therefore  plainly  admonishes 
,  him  of  his  danger,  and  seriously  urges  him  to  make  religion  his 
choice  and  his  business,  as  the  great  point  of  wisdom  both  for 
time  and  eternity :  Yet  he  mingles  this  with  so  many  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  own  imperfections,  of  his  having  neglected 
many  early  advantages  of  improvement,  and  having  perhaps  in 
some  instances  of  sin  and  folly  ensnared  so  intimate  a  companion, 
that  it  plainly  shews,  he  did  not  forget  the  respect  due  to  an 
elder  brother,  and  that  it  was  not  pride,  but  cordial  love,  that 
<lictated  what  he  wrote.  "  I  am,"  says  he,  "  unworthy  to  be 
called  a  child  of  God;  yet  through  his  goodness  I  see  and  taste 
so  much  sweetness  in  religion,  that  I  cannot  but  recommend  it 
to  others."  And  accordingly  he  does  recommend  it,  by  a  va- 
riety of  most  weighty  arguments  ;  and  concludes  them  all  with 
such  a  serious  representation  of  the  uncertainty  of  youth  and 
health,  and  the  possibility  of  an  early  surprise  by  death,  as  is 
peculiarly  moving,  when  one  recollects  that  the  person  by  whom 
this  letter  was  written,  and  he  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  were 
both  called  into  eternity  in  their  blooming  years. 

It  is  with  some  difficulty  that  I  forbear  inserting  the  whole  ; 
but  I  fear  swelling  these  memoirs  to  a  disproportionate  size  : 
Nevertheless  I  find  myself,  as  it  were,  constrained  to  transcribe 
great  part  of  another  letter,  which  he  wrote  much  about  the 
same  time  to  a  younger  brother  Mr.  John  Steffe,  to  engage  him 
to  resume  those  views  of  the  ministry,  which  he  seemed  at  that 
time  inclinable  to  lay  aside.  It  discovers  much  of  the  lK;art  of 
the  writer ;  and  I  hope,  they  who  are  training  up  for  that  office, 
whose  benefit  I  have  here  particularly  in  view,  will  read  it  with 
some  peculiar  attention ,  as  coming  from  one  of  their  companions ; 
if  they  will  allow  the  name  of  a  companion  to  one,  who  was  as 
yet  only  in  the  pursuit  of  his  grammaticiil  studies.    That  was 
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Mr.  SteflPe's  oircnmstaTicc,  when  lie  wrote  the  following  epistle} 
and  vet  I  fivelv  own,  tliat  while  I  read  it,  (snc.h  is  the  gravity.* 
propriety,  and  spiritnahty,  with  wliich  he  writes,)  I  seeui  to  be 
rather  perusing  the  charge  of  a  brother  long  experienced  in  the 
ministry,  than  the  letter  of  a  child  who  Was  but  looking  to- 
wards it. 

Speaking  of  the  nnnistry,  he  says,  <'  1  must  acknowledge, 
that  it  was  with  great  reluctance  I  was  brougiit  to  comply  with 
the  proposals  which  were  made  to  me  in  tliis  view,  from  a  sense 
of  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the  work,  and  of  my  own  in- 
sufficiency for  it ;  which  argument  was  strongly  backed  with 
Irequent  fears,  lest  I  should  not  have,  had  a  work  of  grace 
■wrought  in  my  own  heart,  without  which  I  saw  an  impossibility 
of  becoming  a  faithful  and  successful  minister;  and  1  doubt  not, 
but  you  liave  had  some  apprehensions  like  these.  But  I  would 
not  have  you,  nor  myself,  overwhelmed  with  these  discouraging 
thoughts ;  since  it  is  so  delightful,  so  honourable  a  work,  and 
has  so  great  a  tendency  to  the  promotion  of  religion  in  the 
world.  ; 

"  It  is  true,  this  is  an  office  which  is  attended  with  great 
difficulties,  even  such  as  would  be  too  considerable  for  any  mor- 
tal creature  to  encounter  with,  if  he  had  not  inward  supports 
from  Christ,  the  chief  shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls.  The  great- 
ness and  difficulty  of  the  ministerial  work  will  evidently  appear, 
if  M-e  consider,  that  whilst  they  are  engaged  in  their  office,  they 
are  personating  even  the  great  God  himself,  whose  mouth  they 
are  to  the  people:  The  purposes  they  serve  are  high  and  God- 
like :  And  besides,  Avhat  greatly  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  it,  is  the 
opposition  and  discouragements  which  attend  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  this  duty.  The  prince  of  this  world  is  active  by  temp- 
tations, to  divert,  and  discourage  every  one  from  engaging  in 
this  work,  often  suggesting  what  may  pervert  ^ud  mislead  their 
minds  in  it.  If  allurements,  terrors,  or  reproaches  will  avail, 
they  are  sure  to  be  tried :  For  ministers  are  the  butt,  against 
which  Satan  by  these  instruments  levels  his  sharpest  darts,  well 
knowing  that  the  strongest  batteries  against  his  kingdom  are 
placed  there  ;  and  therefore  the  most  faithful  are  sure  to  be  most 
assaulted.  There  are  also  our  own  indispositions,  which  rendei- 
the  work  the  harder.  And  besides  all,  tliere  is  a  strict  account 
to  be  given  at  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  secrets  of  all 
Iiearts  sliall  be  revealed,  when  we  shall  hear  Christ  saying  with 
an  heart-impressing  power,  Give  an  account  of  your  steward- 
ship. He  will  demawd  an  account  of  the  souls  he  committed  to 
our  care,  and  the  trust  he  reposed  in  us.    There,  if  we  be  pro- 
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noiinced  faithful  servants,  we  shall  accordingly  receive  the  re* 
ward  of  such;  but  if  unfaithful,  the  blood  of  others  uill  be  re- 
quired at  our  hands,  and  their  misery  will  be  an  aggiavation 
of  ours. 

"  Now  upon  mature  consideration  of  the  great  importance 
and  difficulty  of  the  work,  as  it  is  of  so  great  consequence,  we 
ma V  justly  cry  out,  JVho  is^ sufficient  for  these  things'?  Hie  La- 
bor, hoc  Opus:  This  is  a  work  indeed.  What  piety,  what  pru- 
dence, what  zeal,  what  courage,  what  faithfulness,  and  what 
holy-watchfulness  is  necessarv,  to  the  right  discharge  of  tliis  so 
great  an  office?  The  work  is  great ;  our  strength  is  small:  Yea, 
of  ourselves  we  have  no  strength  at  all  ;  but  all  our  sufficiency 
is  of  God  ;  to  him  therefore  must  we  go  for  it.  Here  is  our 
comfort,  and  our  hope ;  It-  hath  pleased  the  Father,  that  in 
Christ  all  fulness  should  dwell ;  fulness  of  merit  and  righleous- 
iiess,  of  strength  and  grace,  even  a  grace  that  snail  be  sufficient 
for  us.  God  himself  hath  said,  that  if  any  lack  wisdori},  they 
should  ask  it  of  hivi,  who  giveth  to  all  liberally ;  and  he  hath 
e.vpressly  added,  it  shall  be  given.  Tiiereforc  let  us  make  our 
application  to  him  ;  let  us  come  with  an  holy  boldness  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  our  weakness 
and  folly  ;  and  thus  let  us  ask  wisdom,  and  then  we  need  not 
fear  being  disappointed,  but  shall  of  his  fulness  receive,  and 
grace  for  grace. 

"  In  vain  may  we  have  recourse  to  the  most  refined  and 
polite  parts  of  human  learning,  to  qualify  Ourselves  for  this  work : 
All  human  arts,  and  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  will  be  un- 
able to  furnish  us  for  it,  unless  God,  who  first  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  lay  the  foundation,  in  shining  Uy 
his  Spirit  into  our  hearts,  and  displaying  the  invincible  efficacy 
ol  his  grace  to  work  in  us  a  true  repentance  and  conversion 
never  to  be  repented  of.  Not  that  I  would  have  you  neglect 
yonr  studies,  but  use  a  double  diligence  in  your  earnest  pursuit 
of  them:  Yet  I  write  thus,  that  you  may  not  rest  in  these,  but 
be  aspiring  after  more  noble  ac(]uircmcnts.  Be  very  solicitous 
about  the  one  thing  needful,  without  wliich  you  can  never  ex- 
pect to  become  a  faithful  or  successful  minister  of  Christ's 
gospel. 

"  My  dear  brother,  I  hope  you  will  take  in  good  part  what 
I  have  here  said  ;  and  though  you  do  not  want  advice  and  direc- 
tion in  this  affair  from  those  that  are  with  you,  and  are  more 
capable  of  giving  you  better  admonition  than  I,  yet  I  hope  von 
will  have  so  much  regard  to  me  and  yourself,  as  to  Ijcstow  some, 
time  in  reading  over  and  considering  these  obvious  thoughts. 
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which  I  have  spent  a  few  minutes  in  drawing  up,  hoping  that  as 
they  are  continually  of  use  to  nie,  they  may  be  so  to  you. 

**  You  intimate,  that  your  inchnations  are  ratiier  to  be  of  a 
trade.  It  is  true,  in  such  a  station  of  hfe,  you  would  not  find  so 
much  difficulty  as  attends  the  ministry  :  But  then  you  will  not 
liave  such  prospects  of  being  useful  in  your  day.  What  more 
noble  or  honourable  employment  than  this  !  Surely  it  may  well 
be  tailed  a  good  work  ;  a  work  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
designed  for  the  most  extensive  good  ;  since  it  is  conversant 
about  no  lower  concerns  than  the  life  and  happiness  of  immortal 
souls,  and  is  designed  to  display  and  illustrate  God's  free  grace 
and  mercy  in  bringing  many  sons  to  glory.  Are  the  ways  of 
wisdom  pleasant '  then  ministers  of  all  men  enjoy  most  real, 
solid  pleasure;  for  they  are  always  exercised  in  her  wa}-^,  spend- 
ing themselves,  and  being  spent  in  the  service  of  their  Lord, 
who  will  not  fail  to  reward  them  abundantly.  Oh  what  plea- 
sure will  arise  in  onr  minds,  if  God  shall  call  us  to  tliis  work, 
and  succeed  onr  labours  in  it,  wlien  wc  shall,  in  the  midst  of 
those  toils,  see  man}'  coming  to  own  us  as  their  spiritual  fathers  ? 
These  will  be  cur  Joy,  and  crown  of  rejoicing,  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  they  will  be  as  so  many  jewels  in  our  diadem  of 
glory.  But  then,  what  still  more  unspeakable  pleasure  and 
isatisfaction  will  arise  in  our  souls,  when  we  come  in  the  near 
views  of  an  eternal  world  ;  that  \ve  can  look  back  upon  our  past 
lives,  and  see  that  they  were  spent  in  the  service  of  our  Creator 
and  Redeemer  ;  that  his  glory  was  our  chief  aim  in  all  we  did  ; 
so  that  we  can  say,  we  l)ave  fought  a  good  fight,  we  have  /?h/jA- 
ed  our  course.,  and  k-cpt  the  faith  ;  and  that  what  remains  is,  that 
there  is  a  crown  of  righteousness  laid  up  for  us,  which  the  Lord 
the  righteous  judge  shall  bestow  upon  us  in  that  day? — But  I 
must  break  off  for  this  time;  )'et  not  without  recommending 
you  to  God ;  once  more  desiring,  you  would  be  earnest  and  con- 
stant in  your  addresses  at  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  both 
obtain  mercy  and  grace  to  help  in  every  time  of  need." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  so  lively  a  sense  of  piety  in 
tlie  heart  of  this  good  youtli  would  be  productive  of  such  dis- 
courses and  actions,  as  must  naturally  attract  the  observation 
and  esteem  of  those  around  him  ;  and  how  modestly  soever  con- 
ducted, would  be  (as  Solomon  expresses  it)  like  a  perfume  held 
in  the  hand,  which  tlie  more  closely  it  is  grasped,  discovers  itself 
so  much  the  sooner,  by  the  agreeable  odours  which  it  diffuses. 

He  was  soon  mformed  of  a  society  of  private  Christians, 
■who  met  at  stated  times  for  religious  discourse  and  prayer,  (the 
first  of  tho.se  formed,  and  since  so  happily  increased,  in  the  place 
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where  lie  tlicn  dwelt ;)  and  lie  was  invited  to  enter  himself  a 
member  of  it.  It  consisted,  as  such  societies  generally,  though 
blessed  be  God  not  always,  do,  of  persons  in  lower  ranks  of 
life:  But  it  is  edifying,  as  well  as  deliglitful  to  me,  to  observe, 
in  what  humble  strain;ifthis  young  gentleman  expresses  his  ad- 
miration of  tlie  goodness  of  God,  and  of  the  condescension  of 
Li.s  friends,  that  he  should  have  the  honour  of  being  admitted 
among  tlietn,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  apprehended  himself 
very  unworthy. 

From  this  societ}'  he  quickly  passed  to  another,  consisting 
onl}'  of  senior  students  for  the  ministry,  who  used  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  Lord's-day  to  visit  neighbouring,  villages,  and  held 
private  meetings  for  religious  worship  in  some  licensed  houses 
there.  Two  of  them  generally  went  together  ;  a  serious  sermon 
on  some  uncontroverted  and  important  subject  of  religion  was 
repeated ;  and  one  of  them  prayed  before,  and  the  other  alter 
it,  with  proper  intervals  of  singing.  This  custom,  still  continu- 
ed, and  extended  to  many  other  places,  hath,  I  hope,  been  very 
useful,  both  in  exercising  the  gifts  of  the  students,  and  in  abat- 
ing the  prejudices  which  some  have  been  ready  to  entertain 
against  our  ways  of  worship,  as  well  as  in  sjjreading  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  tilings;  not  to  mention  the  relief  it  has  given  to 
some,  whose  circumstances  have  confined  them  from  opportuni- 
ties of  attending,  where  they  could  have  chosen  to  spend  the 
sabbath.  When  the  assembly  was  dismissed,  a  few  serious  peo- 
ple would  often  remain,  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  more  in  con- 
ference and  praj^cr  with  the  persons  who  had  been  officiating; 
and  they  who  appeared  tinder  the  first  religious  impressions,  or 
under  dejection  of  s|)irit,  were  encouraged  to  open  their  cases, 
and  their  hearts,  at  such  times  as  these. 

It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  by  those  who  consider 
what  Christian  experience  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  learned,  that 
those  students,  who  entered  into  these  exercises  with  the  greatest 
spirit  and  zeal,  hcfve  appeared  to  distinguished  advantage  under 
a  public  character.  And  accordingly  I  am  Avell  assured,  that 
many  large  and  flourishing  congregations,  in  which  (having  been 
unanimously  and  affectionately  chosen)  they  are  now  labourmg 
with  great  acceptance  and  success,  are  blessing  God,  that  they 
were  thus  formed  for  more  extensive  service,  and  that  they  learnt 
in  such  schools  as  these,  what  no  academical  lectures  alone  could 
have  taught  them  with  equal  advantage. 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  church 
of  Christ,  if  all  his  ministers  entered  on  the  solemnities  of  their 
VOL.  IV.  K  k 
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ordination-day,  with  that  deliberation,  self-examination,  and 
])ra3er,  which  Mr.  Steffe's  papers  sliew  him  to  have  used,  when 
he  first  gave  up  his  name  to  this  repeating  society  :  But  he  knew 
the  worth  of  souls,  and  the  importance  of  men's  devotional  mo- 
jnents !  May  none,  who  do  not  in  some  measure  know  both, 
venture  to  meddle  with  them,  lest  it  be  to  their  own  hurt ! 

Well  did  this  prudent  youth  apprehend,  how  absurd  it  is 
for  any  to  undertake  to  odiciate  in  Christian  assemblies,  before 
they  are  entered  into  full  communion;  and  well  did  he  consider, 
how  great  a  duty  and  privilege  it  is,  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  our  great  Lord  at  his  table.  Accordingly,  in  September  1734, 
some  considerable  time  before  he  engaged  in  the  society  I  last 
mentioned,  he  made  his  first  approach  to  that  ordinance,  with 
the  entire  consent  and  approbation  of  the  churcli,  to  whom  he 
wrote  an  excellent  letter  on  the  occasion,  whicli  i  would  gladly 
insert,  if  I  had  convenient  room  to  do  it.  Bat  I  cannot  forbear 
transcribing  a  few  of  his  reflections  upon  this  head,  in  a  letter 
"which  he  wrote  presently  after  ;  because  I  hope  it  may  animate 
young  Christians  to  attend  an  important  duty,  Avhich  I  fear  they 
are  too  ready  to  neglect. 

"Idjdthen,"  says  he,  (speaking  of  the  preceding  sab- 
bath,) *'  give  myself  up  to  God,  and  seal  my  covenant  with  him  ; 
and  it  is  with  unspeakable  pleasure  that  I  look  back  on  that 
solemn  and  aw  ful  transac  tion.  I  bless  God,  I  can  sa}',  the  day 
in  whici)  I  made  my  first  approach  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  was 
one  of  the  best  days,  if  not  the  very  best,  I  ever  lived.  I  then 
felt  more  sensible  sorrow  for  sin,  than  I  had  ever  done  before. 
I  was  filled  with  admiration  to  think  that  I,  who  did  not  deserve 
to  be  set  among  the  dogs  of  his  flock,  should  have  the  honour  of 
sitting  among  his  children  at  his  table.  I  hope,  I  had  then  some 
appropriating  views  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  could  call  him  my 
Saviour  and  my  God  ;  could  esteem  him  the  chief  among  ten 
thousand,  and  altogether  lovely.  And  while  I  was  by  faith  feed- 
ing on  him  in  this  ordinance,  unspeakable  transports  of  grief 
and  joy  at  once  seized  on  my  soul  :  Grief,  Avhen  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  my  bleeding  dying  Redeemer  bearing  my  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree  ;  when  I  viewed  him,  as  wounded  for  my 
transgressions,  as  bruised  for  mine  iniquities,  and  enduring  that 
chastisement  which  was  the  purchase  of  my  peace :  And  pro- 
portionable joy,  when  I  considered  that  my  sins,  though  so  great, 
and  so  many,  and  attended  with  such  aggravated  circumstances 
as  gave  them  a  scarlet  and  crimson  dye,  were  all  washed  away 
in  the  over-flowing  fountain  of  his  precious  blood.  On  the 
■a  hole,  I  was  enabled  with  delight  to  draw  water  out  of  this  well 
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of  salvation,  and  could  with  great  pleasure  enlarge  on  this  heatl: 
But  must  conclude  with  intreating  your  prayers  for  me,  that 
having  vowed  tiiito  the  Lord,  I  may  never  go  back;  but  consi- 
dering myself  as  bound  by  so  many  engagements,  invited  by  so 
many  encouragements,  and  obliged  to  God  and  godliness  by  so 
many  ties  of  duty,  interest,  and  gratitude,  I  may'be  running  the 
Christian  race  with  patience  and  alacrity,  and  continually  adorn- 
ing that  profession,  which  I  have  in  this  ordinance  so  solemnly 
made." 

In  consequence  of  a  resolution,  so  solemnly  recorded  in  this 
ordmance,  and  often  renewed  and  sealed  in  returning  approaches 
to  it,  our  author  continued  in  a  calm,  resolute,  and  diligent  pro- 
secution of  his  studies,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  above; 
still  conducting  himself  in  a  prudent  and  cautious  manner,  so  as 
to  cut  off  occasion,  even  from  those  that  sought  it,  if  such  there 
had  been,  to  bring  any  reproach  on  the  society  he  belonged  to, 
and  the  denomination  of  Christians  in  whose  interest  he  had 
chosen  to  embark.  Nor  do  I  from  this  time  meet  with  any  inci- 
dent relating  to  him,  so  remarkable  as  to  require  a  particular 
notice,  till  August  1737,  when  it  pleased  God  to  remove  his  re- 
verend and  worthy  father,  by  a  stroke  which  his  family  and  the 
church  will  have  long  cause  to  lament.  This  providence  occa- 
sioned two  letters,  which  have  been  so  very  pleasing  to  me,  and 
to  some  pious  and  judicious  friends  to  whom  I  have  communicat- 
ed them,  that  1  cannot  forbear  inserting  the  greatest  part  of 
them  here;  as  I  tliink  they  are  both  a  very  lively  and  beautiful 
image  of  filial  piety  in  its  most  genuine  workings  ;  and  as  the 
latter  contains  some  such  consolations  on  the  death  of  friends, 
as  the  best  of  mankind  in  this  dying  world  have,  alas,  frequent 
occasion  to  recollect. 

The  former  of  these  was  directed  to  his  mother;  but  begins 
in  this  abrupt  manner,  without  any  appellation  to  mark  the  per- 
son for  whom  it  was  particularly  intended. 

"  Last  night  the  most  melancholy  letter  came  to  my  hands 
that  ever  I  received,  and  I  am  now  sitting  down  to  write  an  an- 
swer to  it.  But  to  whom  shall  I  address  myself  ?  and  what  shall 
I  make  the  subject  of  my  letter  ? 

"  Had  I  sufficient  encouragement  to  hope,  that  my  dear 
father  could  read  it,  or  hear  it  read,  I  should  not  be  long  in  de- 
termining whether  I  should  direct  a  part  of  it  to  him.  But  the 
account  I  have  had  of  his  extreme  illness  discourages  me  from 
it:  If  he  was  a  week  ago  so  low  and  weak,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  holding  a  pen  to  write  a  few  lines  to  me,  there  is  too  too  much 
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room  to  suspect,  lest  that  disease,  which  made  his  hands  so  fee- 
ble, should  by  this  time  have  cast  a  mortal  veil  over  his  eyes, 
and  stopped  his  ears,  so  that  he  can  neither  read,  nor  hear,  what 
I  write.  Oh  could  I  meet  w  ith  some  one  that  is  able  to  resolve 
the  question  !  "With  what  eagerness  should  I  address  myself  to 
such  a  person,  in  the  language,  though  not  in  the  sentiments,  of 
Joseph,  Dolk  my  jathtr  yet  live?  But  oh,  with  what  fear  and 
anxiety  sliould  I  attend  the  answer  ?  How  should  I  fear,  lest  my 
present  uncertainty  should  be  changed  into  a  melancholy  cer- 
tarnty;  and  that  Uneasy  situation  of  mind,  which  between  hope 
Bud  fear  concerning  my  fatiier's  life  I  am  now  in,  should  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  deepest  sorrow  from  hearing,  He  does  not  live  ! 

"  In  the  midst  of  such  uncertainties,  what  shall  I  do  ?  What 
course  shall  I  take?  Shall  1  venture  to  write  to  him  ?  Shall  I  tell 
him,  that  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  his  disease,  and  his 
extreme  weakness,  I  have  yet  great  hope  ol  his  recovery  ?  Alas, 
there  is  little  room  for  that.  What  hope  can  I  have,  when  a 
physician,  whose  skill  enables  him  to  form  a  more  certain  judg- 
ment, than  his  tenderness  and  unwillingness  to  grieve  will  per- 
mit him  to  impart,  does  yet  say,  If  he  does  recover,  it  will  be  a 
considerable  time  first  ?  Where  is  the  strength  to  hold  out  «i 
considerable  time  under  such  a  disease  ?  Do  the  young  and 
vigorous  often  fall  a  prey  to  a  fever,  after  a  few  days,  or  a  few 
hours  struggle  ?  And  can  the  aged  and  infirm  grapple  with,  and 
conquer,  so  powerful  an  iniader? 

"  Shall  I  then  endeavour  to  administer  some  divine  consola- 
tions to  a  dear  parent,  in  the  near  views  of  death  and  eternity? 
Blessed  be  God,  that  I  have  so  much  reason  to  believe,  this 
would  be  an  unnecessary  task,  as  1  have  good  ground  to  hope, 
that  that  God  whom  he  has  served  with  so  mueh  faithfulness 
and  constancy  in  his  life,  will  not  with-hold  from  him  the  com- 
forts of  his  Spirit  in  his  death ;  and  that  God  concerning  whom  he 
has  so  often  said  in  the  time  of  health  and  prosperity,  Whom 
have  I  in  heavai  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I 
desire  besides  thee ;  will  be  the  strength  of  his  heart  now  when 
his  fiesh  and  his  heart  fail  him,  and  will  be  his  portion  for  ever. 
I  doubt  not,  that  vital  active  principle  of  love  to  God,  and  de- 
light in  him,  which  spread  such  a  calm  and  serenity  over  his 
jiiind  during  life,  will  dart  a  cheerful  ray  to  enlighten  the  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

"  Once  more,  shall  I  yet  suppose  him  alive,  and  rapable  of 
reading  or  hearing  my  letter,  though  just  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  almost  panting  out  his  last  breath  ?  And  shall  I  write 
to  take  vay  last  solemn  farewel  of  him,  till  we  meet  in  eternity  ? 
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Oh  how  can  I  do  that  ?  It  is  a  task  too  melancholy  for  me;  mv 
Ijeart  even  melts  at  such  a  thought.  No,  thoufrli  I  l)ave  too 
much  reason  to  believe,  that  if  my  dear  father  does  live,  to  see 
or  hear  this,  it  will  be  the  last  that  he  v.  iU  see  or  hear  from  nie, 
yet  I  will  not,  cannot  write  it  as  the  last.  However,  my  uncer- 
tainty about  him  is  so  ^reat,  that  1  cannot  prevail  upon  myself 
to  address  it  immediately  to  him,  too  much  afraid  lest  I  should 
be  writing  to  a  pale  corpse,  instead  of  a  living  tender  fatheh: — 
In  this  dubious  frame  of  mind,  to  thee.  Oh  my  God,  would  I 
turn.  I  know,  that  thou  livest,  and  wilt  ever  live:  Thou  art  the 
great  arbiter  of  life  and  death  ;  thou  bringest  down  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  grave,  and  thou  only  canst  say  3'ith  a  prevailing 
voice,  Return.  Let  us  join  in  saying,  if  there  is  yet  room  for 
prayer,  do  thou  hear  it  on  the  behalf  of  thy  servant :  Do  not  so 
lay  our  sins  to  our  charge,  as  to  take  away  our  father  and 
husband  :  Oh  spare  him  a  little,  that  he  may  recover  strength, 
&.C.  But  if  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  prayer,  dispose  us  cheer- 
fully to  acquiesce  in  tliis  afflictive  dispensation  of  thy  wise  ]-*ro- 
vidcnce :  Adored  be  thy  name,  that  supposing  this,  we  have  so 
much  reason  to  mingle  our  praises  with  our  tears  ;  and  though 
we  should  lament  the  loss  of  a  most  tender,  valuable,  and  im- 
portant relative;  yet  we  may  rejoice  to  think,  that  we  mourn 
not  as  those  without  hope  for  him,  to  whom  to  live  was  Christ, 
and  consequently- to  die  must  be  gain.  Amen." 

He  then  addresses  his  mother  in  a  very  tender  strain,  on  a 
supposition  that  she  miglit  possibly  be  a  mournful  widow  before 
this  letter  reached  her :  But  as  many  of  the  considerations  he 
there  touches  upon  are  more  largely  inserted  in  the  consolatory 
address  which  next  follows,  I  omit  them,  only  here  transcribing 
the  following  expressive  lines. 

"  Now  is  the  time  especially,  to  reflect  upon  God  as  your 
constant  friend,  and  never-failing  portion.  Now  is  the  time  to 
reroiloct  his  many  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises. 
Look  back  on  former  experiences,  and  draw  encouragement 
fromtiiem:  Look  forward,  and  view  that  divine  principle  of 
grace  implanted  in  your  souls,  by  which  you  are  united  to  God, 
and  to  Christ,  in  the  bonds  of  an  everlasting  covenant. 

"  This,  my  dear  mother,  may  be  a  source  of  calm  serenity, 
and  even  of  joy  and  transport,  in  circumstances,  which  in  other 
respects  wear  the  most  gloomv  aspect.  And  if  you  are  tempted 
to  entertain  any  anxious  thoughts  about  those  difficulties,  which 
may  attend  us  in  our  passage  througii  life,  now  the  channel 
through  which  the  greatest  part  of  its  supports  and  enjoyments 
flowed  down  to  us  is  dried  up,  let  us  remember,  that  the  earth 
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is  the  Lords,  and  the  fulness  thereof:  And  now  the  streams  are 
cut  oir,  let  us  rise  to  the  lountiiin  of  all  good." 

This  letter  was  dated  the  first  of  August,  ll\M,  and  his  fa- 
ther died  on  tlie  seventh  ;  so  that  according  to  the  usual  course 
of  the  post,  it  must,  I  suppose,  come  to  hand,  while  he  was  yet 
alive  :  And  a  pious  and  teudfr  parent  will  judge  perhaps  better 
than  any  one  can,  what  a  noble  consolation  it  must  add  to  the 
last  days  and  hours  of  his  life,  to  hear  such  a  letter  from  such  a 
son.  I  question  not  but  his  generous  mind  would  rejoice  for 
others,  as  well  as  himself  ;  not  only  thinking,  what  an  ornament 
and  support  such  a  son  might  prove  to  the  surviving  branches  ot 
the  family  ;  but  also  how  useful  his  maturer  age  might  be  to 
the  world,  who  was  capable  of  administering  such  consolations 
to  the  afflicted,  before  he  had  yet  gone  through  the  studies  of 
his  youth, 

A  few  days  more  brought  our  young  friend  the  melancholy 
tidings,  that  his  father  was  dead  ;  which  occasioned  the  follow- 
ing letter,  dated  the  15th  of  August,  1737  ;  which  I  doubt  not, 
has  also  proved  a  very  great  support  to  the  worthy  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  when  mourning  over  the  remains  of  this 
dear  son  by  whom  it  was  written ;  who  seems  therein  to  have 
been  providentially  led  to  lay  in,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  cordial 
against  his  own  approaching  funeral.  If  the  reader  be  affected 
with  it,  as  I  myself  have  been,  there  will  be  no  need  to  make  an 
apology  for  inserting  it  at  large  :  And  I  am  persuaded  it  must 
afford  every  believer  of  Christianity  a  secret  triumph,  to  com- 
pare this  epistle  of  a  youth  instructed  in  the  gospel,  with  those 
of  the  most  learned  and  celebrated  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
and  particularly  of  Seneca,  TuUy,  and  his  correspondent 
friends,  on  melancholy  occasions,  which  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  on  which  this  was  written. 

"  3ly  dear  dear  Mother,  Jug.  15,  1737. 

"  Yon  may  easily  imagine  with  what  sad  surprise  I  received 
the  last  account  from  Wrentham.  I  have  indeed  been  in  an  un- 
easy state  of  uncertainty  ever  since  I  left  you  :  Yet  the  letter 
which  I  had  a  few  days  ago,  written  with  your  hand,  and  which 
gave  me  an  account  of  my  father's  small  revival,  gave  me 
withal  some  comfortable  hope  of  his  recovery  ;  so  that  the  inter- 
val between  that  and  the  last  letter,  was  spent  in  some  greater 
degree  of  cheerfulness,  than  I  was  willing  to  allow  myself  before. 
But  oh,  how  soon  was  it  turned  into  sorrow  !  And  I  was  lifted 
high  in  my  lioj>es  and  expectations,  only  to  be  sunk  the  lower 
by  that  sad  message  which  I  received  by  the  hand  of  my  sister 
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last  Friday  night.  How  did  I  tremble,  when  I  saAV  tl>e  letter  ! , 
How  many  melancholy  fears  did  my  forboding  heart  suggest, 
even  before  I  opened  it !  But  when  it  was  opened,  oh,  what  did 
I  see  !  Words  that  could  not  but  cut  me  to  the  very  heart,  Oup 
dear  dear  father  is  dead.  Tears  prevented  me  from  reading 
any  further  ;  and  the  repetition  of  the  cutting  sentence  calls  up 
my  tears  afresh  :  You  must  give  me  leave  then  to  weep  awhile, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  proceed.  ■ 

"  It  will  be  painting  too  melancholy  a  scene,  to  tell  you 
what  a  variety  of  gloomy  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  on 
this  occasion.  No,  I  will  not  renew,  or  increase  your  sorrow, 
by  aggravating  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  in  the  death  of  such 
an  husband  and  father.  But  I  would  fain  turn  my  thoughts  to 
the  brighter  side,  and  by  divine  assistance  endeavour  to  suggest 
such  things  as  may  be  of  use  to  reconcile  us  to  this  very  heavy 
stroke  of  Providence,  and  to  form  us  to  such  a  suitable  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  as  that  if  any  one  should  ask  us,  Is  it  well  with  thy 
husband  ?  Js  it  well  with  thy  father  ?  Is  it  well  with  thee  ? 
We  may  even  with  a  smile  reply,  it  is  well. 

*'  I  omitted  writing  the  last  post,  that  I  might  have  time 
to  settle  and  compose  my  own  mind,  and  consiequently  be  the 
more  capable  of  administering  consolation  to  you,  and  others, 
who  are  intimately  concerned  in  my  dear  father's  death.  Had 
I  wrote  inunediatcly  after  tlie  reception  of  my  sister's  letter, 
while  my  mind  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  you  might 
indeed  have  seen  a  sheet  of  paper  filled  with  the  most  passionate 
expressions  of  tenderness  and  grief ;  but  perhaps  they  would 
Cnly  have  served  to  open  your  wounds  afresh  ;  whereas  my 
design  in  what  I  now  write,  is,  if  possible,  to  pour  in  balm  to 
heal  them. 

"  Blessed  be  God,  the  storm  that  was  first  raised  in  my 
mind,  lias  been  by  him  commanded  into  a  calm  ;  and  the  conso- 
lations of  God  have  not  been  few,  nor  small  to  me  on  this  occa- 
sion. And  I  am  not  without  good  hope,  that  if  you  are  not  yet 
brought  to  a  settled  composed  state  of  mind,  those  considera- 
tions which  religion  suggests,  and  which  have  been  the  happy 
pieans  of  reviving  my  spirits,  and  introducing  some  considera- 
ble measure  of  tranquility  into  my  mind,  may  answer  the  sanvc 
end,  and  have  the  same  effect  upon  you. 

"  The  dear,  dear  man  has  taken  his  final  leave  of  us,  with 
regard  to  this  world  ;  and  we  cannot  but  mourn  his  departure. 
The  desire  of  our  eyes  is  taken  from  us  ;  and  it  would  argue  a 
stupid,  insensible,  savage  temper,  not  to  drop  a  tear,  or  feel  any 
tender  concern  under  so  sad  a  stroke.    The  wise  author  of  our 
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nature  did  not  place  these  melting  emotions  of  soul,  for  no  other 
purpose,  but  to  be  roofed  out  as  weeds  :  And  the  noblest  exam- 
ples of  faith  and  hohness,  courage  and  magnanimity,  which  arc 
recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  represented  as 
dropping  a  tear  upon  such  an  occasion.  Even  the  spotless 
Jesus  wept  over  Lazarus. — But  the  greatest  danger  is,  lest  wc 
abandon  ourselves  to  immoderate  sorrow,  so  to  mourn  as  to  re- 
fuse to  be  comforted.  We  are  not,  with  Jacob,  to  resolve  to 
go  down  to  the  grave  mourning,  because  wc  are  deprived  of  this, 
or  that  comfort  of  life. — That  you,  my  dear,  and  now  only 
parent,  may  not  sink  under  the  weight  of  your  sorrow,  let  me 
lead  your  thoughts  to  the  following  reviving  considerations. 

"  Let  us  consider  for  our  comfort,  how  long  our  dear  rela- 
tive was  continued  to  us.  It  is  not  the  'u:ithering  of  a  gourd, 
which  sprung  up  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a  night,  whose 
friendly  shade  failed  us  when  we  had  most  need  of  it,  that  we 
now  mourn.  No,  we  lament  the  fall  of  a  full-grown  tree,  \\x\- 
der  whose  wide  spreading  shadow  we  have  long  rejoiced.  Now 
in  order  to  make  this  affliction  sit  the  lighter,  let  us  compare  it 
with  what  it  would  have  been,  had  he  been  taken  from  usatatime 
when  we  his  children  had  all  been  young,  and  unable  ourselves 
to  make  our  way  through  the  world  ;  which  we  now  all  have  a 
pretty  fair  prospect  of  doing  with  comfort,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  the  kindness  of  surviving  friends.  Is  it  not  some  alle- 
viation to  our  soiTow,  to  think  he  lived  to  bring  up  his  children 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord?  And  may  I  not  add, 
to  see  tlie  good  eflects  of  a  religious  education  upon  most  of 
them  ? 

However  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  loss  is  great  to 
us  all  :  But  then,  let  us  not  confine  our  thoughts  so  much  to  this 
mournful  part  of  the  subject,  as  to  forget  how  great  a  gainer 
the  dear  departed  spirit  is  by  this  separation  from  us.  Let  us 
lift  up  the  eye  of  our  faith  to  the  invisible  world,  and  take  such 
a  view  of  the  happiness  and  glori/  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord, 
as  our  imperfect  state  will  r.'Iow  ;  and  then  let  us  say,  whether 
there  is  any  room  to  grieve  and  mourn  on  his  behalf.  Surely 
when  we  consider  his  present  advantageous  situation,  from  what 
l>e  is  delivered,  and  what  he  now  enjoys,  we  could  not  wish  him 
back  again  without  the  greatest  bread)  of  friendship.  Indeed, 
as  others  have  well  observed  on  the  like  occasion,  we  form  a  very 
wrong  judgment  of  the  condition  of  our  departed  friends,  when 
because  we  see  their  breathless  corpses  laid  in  the  ground  to  be- 
come food  for  worms,  we  are  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  bit- 
terly mourn  over  them.    This  is  owing  to  oar  ignorance  of  their 
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state  ;  as  Jacob  mourned  over  the  rent  garment  of  his  son 
Joseph,  and  concluded  he  was  devoured  by  so7ne  evil  beast,  when 
indeed  he  was  gone  to  reign  in  Egypt.  Our  dear  relative  is 
gone  to  reign  in  heaven  ;  and  would  we  cling  so  fondly  about 
him,  as  to  pull  him  from  his  throne  ?  He  is  gone  to  possess  a 
part  of  the  land  of  Canaan  above  ;  and  can  we  wish  him  back, 
to  strusrcrle  aijain  with  the  difficulties  of  the  wilderness  ?  Can  we 
call  ourselves  his  friends,  and  not  rather  rejoice  in  his  happmess  ? 

"  This  consideration,  taken  in  conjunction  with  that  which 
is  drawn  from  his  being  removed  from  us  by  the  hand  of  an  all- 
wise  and  sovereign  God,  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  due  influ- 
ence  upon  us,  to  bring  us  cordially  to  acquiesce  in  this  dispen- 
sation of  Providence.  So  that  I  may  say  to  you,  and  myself,  as 
the  great  Mr.  Howe  did  to  one  in  the  like  circumstances,  If  God 
be  pleased,  and  his  glorified  creature  pleased,  who  are  we  that 
we  should  be  displeased  ?  Oh  my  dear  mother,  1  have  had  such 
lively  views  of  the  happiness  of  the  dear  deceased,  that  if  I  have 
felt  any  sentiment  of  grief  at  that  particular  instant,  it  was 
because  I  was  not  in  the  like  circumstances. 

"  Another  consideration  which  has  been  a  means  of  quieting 
and  composing  my  mind  upon  this  occasion,  and  which  I  would 
recommend  to  you,  is  this,  that  though  our  dear  relative  is  taken 
from  us,  yet  our  best  friend  is  still  continued  to  us.  Let  us  re- 
member, that  though  our  hou^e  be  not  so  with  God,  as  we  could 
wish  it  to  be,  yet  he  has  made  with  us  an  everlasting  covmantt 
ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure.  Tiiereforc  let  us  encourage 
ourselves  in  the  Lord  our  God;  and  Avhen  creature  comforts  are 
like  broken  reeds,  and  broken  cisterns,  let  us  fix  our  depenrd- 
ance  more  and  more  on  the  rock  of  ages,  and  have  more  affec- 
tionate recourse  to  the  overi\o\\\n^  fountain  of  living  waters. 
Let  us  reflect  a  little  on  what  it  was  that  rendered  our  departed 
relative  so  amiable  and  desirable  to  us  ;  and  then  let  us  further 
consider,  Was  not  God  the  author  of  all  ?  And  cannot  he  make 
tip  our  loss  abundantly  ?  I  am  persuaded,  I  need  not  tell  one, 
who  has  enjoyed  so  much  communion  with  God,  as  you. 
Madam,  have  done,  that  we  may  hope  and  expect  infinitely 
more  from  him  as  our  covenant  God,  than  from  the  most  wise, 
tender,  and  powerful  friend  upon  earth:  Let  this  stroke  of 
Providence  then  engage  us  to  walk  closer  with  our  God,  to  cen- 
tre in  him  as  our  portion  and  happiness,  and  to  derive  all  our 
expectations  from  him. 

"  My  dear  mother,  if  the  communicating  to  you  my  expe- 
jience  on  this  melancholy  occasion  may  be  of  any  service  to  you, 
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I  w  ill  take  the  freedom  here  to  assure  you,  that  if  ever  I  could 
call  God  my  Father,  with  any  considerable  degree  of  filial  joy 
ai)d  confidence,  it  has  been  since  I  have  had  no  other,  to  whom 
I  could  apply  that  endearing  title.— On  this  God  and  Father 
then  let  us  cast  all  our  cares  and  burdens  ;  cheerfully  confiding 
in  him,  who  has  furnished  us  with  the  most  powerful  antidote 
against  immoderate  grief  and  anxiety  in  such  circumstances  as 
ours,  by  declaring  himself  a  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  Judge 
of  the  widow,  in  his  holy  habitation*. 

"  lint  I  must  by  no  means  omit  another  thought,  so  full  of 
consolation  upon  this  occasion  ;  that  in  a  little  time  avc  shall  be 
restored  to  this  dear  husband  and  father  again,  and  meet,  and 
converse  with  Irim,  on  terms  of  much  greater  advantage. 
Though  the  separation  be  grievous,  yet  it  is  but  short.  Our 
days  and  years  are  rolling  away  apace  ;  and  every  year  and  day 
brings  us  nearer  to  our  home  ;  and  so  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
house  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  to  the  mansions  of  glory, 
one  of  which  is  inhabited  by  that  happy  spirit,  to  which  we  so 
lately  claimed  a  near  relation. 

*'  Surely,  my  dear  mother,  when  we  consider,  where  he  is, 
and  where  we  are  ;  we  may  abundantly  satisfy  ourselves  with 
this  consideration,  so  much  more  forcible  in  such  a  case,  than 
in  that  to  which  it  was  applied,  We  shall  go  to  him,  though  he 
shall  not  return  to  lis." 

I  believe  the  reader  will  easily  apprehend,  that  a  person 
capable  of  writing  in  this  manner  upon  such  an  occasion,  was 
well  qualified  to  compose  for  the  pulpit;  and  though  his  tutor 
did  not  see  this  letter,  he  had  a  very  agreeable  proof  of  it  much 
about  this  time,  (T  think,  the  October,  or  November  following ;) 
when  Mr.  Steffe  bore  a  part  in  the  course  of  homilies,  (as  they 
■were  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  sermons,)  delivered  in 
the  lecture- room,  upon  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and 
the  chief  points  of  natural  religion.  The  subject  allotted  to  him 
was,  the  imitation  of  God's  moral  perfections  :  And  I  cannot  re- 
collect, that  I  ever  heard  a  better  academical  discourse  f  rom  any 
of  the  young  students  with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted.  It 
was  finish'«jd  with  an  accuracy,  both  of  thought,  and  language, 
which  would  have  engaged  me  to  have  added  it  to  this  collection 
of  his  remains,  if  I  had  found  it  amongst  his  papers.  But  as  I 
did  not,  I  only  mention  it  to  shew  the  reason  upon  which  they 
acted,  who  out  of  regard  to  the  necessity  of  several  neighbouring 
congregations  then  destitute,  advised  him  to  oftcr  himself  to  the 
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examination  of  a  committee  of  ministers  deputed  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  order  to  his  preaching  in  pnbhc.  He  past  that  exami- 
nation higlily  to  their  satisfaction,  as  they  declared  by  a  proper 
testimonial.  And  my  iJIncss  engaged  him  to  preach  his  first 
sermon  at  Northampton,  on  the  first  of  .January,  1737-8. 

The  snljject  of  it  was  those  words,  Who  am  I,  O  Lord 
God  f  and  what  is  my  houses  that  thou  hast  brought  mc  hither- 
to'^? As  I  have  inserted  it  the  first  in  this  collection,  which  is 
now  in  the  reader's  hand,  I  need  say  nothing  more  to  prove,  that 
the  general  acceptance  it  met  with  was  very  well  grounded  ;  and 
all  I  shall  add  concerning  it,  is,  that  I  find  in  a  blank  page  of  the 
notes  the  following  memorandum,  dated  April  16,  1738.  *'  I 
have  heard  that  this  sermon  was  made  peculiarly  useful  to  seve- 
ral persons  at  Northampton,  the  first  time  of  its  being  preached, 
and  the  first  time  of  my  preaching  at  all.  Bless  the  Lord,  O 
my  soul,  for  the  honour  he  has  done  to  thy  poor  w  orthless 
attempts  of  service  in  this  instance  !  O  may  it  be  an  happy 
specimen  of  far  more  abundant  success  to  attend  my  future  la- 
bours in  tlie  ministr}'  ! 

It  was  l)efore  the  end  of  January  this  year,  that  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Stodden  of  T.'iunton,  and  the  heads  of  the  congrega- 
tion under  his  care,  wanting  an  assistant,  thought  proper  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Steft'e's  tutor,  w  ho  knowing  the  importance  of  that 
place,  judged  it  convenient  to  send  him  thither  as  a  candidate. 
His  labours  were  universally  acceptable  to  that  numerous  so- 
ciety ;  insomuch  that  after  having  spent  two  or  three  sabbaths 
among  them,  he  received  an  unanimous  and  pressing  invitation 
to  settle  there,  which  mvitation,  by  the  advice  of  all  his  friends, 
he  accepted,  only  reserving  to  himself  the  liberty  of  continuing 
where  he  was  till  his  academical  studies  were  completed,  which 
they  were  by  Midsummer,  17^^-8. 

The  last  day,  in  which  he  appeared  in  the  congregation  to 
which  he  had  so  long  stood  related,  was  the  4th  of  June,  1738, 
when  he  preached  that  excellent  sermon  with  which  this  little 
collection  concludes  ;  a  day,  which  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing on  two  accounts  :  The  one  is,  that  it  was  the  last  in  which  I 
ever  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his*  labours  and- conversation, 
though  he  lived  till  that  day  two  years:  The  other,  that  I  find 
it  was  made,  by  the  divine  goodness,  remarkably  comfortable 
and  refreshing  to  him.  *'  This  morning,"  says  he,  in  a  letter 
from  which  I  must  borrow  a  few  lines,  "  I  took  my  leave  of  the 
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pulpit  here  ;  and  have  this  afternoon  been  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  reviewing  with  a  grateful  surprise  the  various  instances 
of  the  divine  goodness  to  me  ;  especially  in  fixing  me  in  this 
place,  and  making  my  abode  here  so  comfortable  and  advan- 
tageous :  I  have  now  been  renewing  my  covenant-engagements 
to  my  Father  and  my  God  ;  and  in  this  respect,  I  would  not  alter 
the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of  my  lips,  or  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  secret  language  of  my  heart.  T  would  not  be 
excused  from  loving  the  great  author  of  all  my  mercies  ;  I  would 
not  be  discharged  from  his  serv  ice,  if  I  might.  I  would  not 
"U'ish  for  any  thing  to  lessen  my  obligations  to  my  dear  Re- 
deemer, but  for  every  thing  to  increase  my  sense  of  tliem." 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  express  his  tender  sympathy  to  his  mo- 
ther then  under  confinement  by  illness,  and  his  longing  desire, 
if  it  Avere  the  will  of  God,  to  share  the  entertainment  of  God's 
house  and  table  with  her,  and  to  dwell  with  her  again,  though 
in  the  lowest  circumstances  :  In  which,  I  believe,  he  alluded  to 
a  scheme  Avhich  he  had,  of  bringing  her  to  Taunton,  Avliich, 
had  God  spared  his  life,  might  have  perhaps  succeeded. 

What  pleasure  she  had  in  an  interview  with  liim,  and  in 
?ittending  his  ministry  in  that  visit  which  he  quickly  after  made 
her  at  Wrentham,  may  be  more  easily  imagined,  than  described. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Taunton,  and  was  very  joyfully  re- 
ceived by  his  worthy  friend,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stodden,  and 
the  whole  congregation  tinder  his  care.  How  he  acted  in  this 
more  public  scene  of  life,  I  have  not  an  opportunity  particularly 
to  say  ;  but  am  in  the  general  fully  satisfied,  that  he  behaved 
in  such  a  manner,  as  there  was  reason,  from  what  we  have  al- 
ready seen  of  him,  to  hoi)e  and  expect,  and  as  entitled  him  to 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  valuable  pastor,  of  the  society 
to  whom  he  preached,  and  also  of  many  neighbouring  congrega- 
tions, among  whom  he  soon  came  to  have  an  influence,  far 
beyond  what  could  have  been  imagined,  considering  his  years. 

I  think,  I  have  before  me  all  the  sermons  lie  composed  dur- 
ing the  two  years  he  continued  in  this  situation,  whicli  was  all 
the  remainder  of  his  valuable  life  ;  and  they  are  so  fairly  writ- 
ten, and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  so  carefully  finished,  that  I  can- 
not but  suppose,  they  had  all,  except  the  last,  which  was  made 
ivhen  his  illness  began,  been  written  out  twice.  They  are  every 
one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  upon  practical  and  im- 
portant subjects  ;  and  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I  have  seen,  they 
are  such,  both  for  method,  thought,  and  language,  that  I  should 
h.avc  found  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  out  several  volumes  of  dis- 
courses, equal  to  most  of  these  which  are  here  published.  I 
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cannot  find  any  one  of  them,  in  the  review  of  which  a  wise  and 
good  man  miglit  not  liave  had  reason  to  rejoice  on  the  borders 
of  ('^ernitv:  For  . all  are  calculated,  to  promote  a  reverence  for 
God,  and  love  to  him  ;  to  convince  men  of  their  sin  and  misery 
by  their  aj>ostiicv  ;  to  point  out  the  only  method  of  their  re- 
coverv,  by  faith  in  tlie  righteoMsness  and  gract^  of  the  blessed 
Redeemer,  and  a  sincere  devotedness  of  soul  to  God  through 
him  ;  to  a  .vaken  careless  sinners,  to  re-animate  slumbering  Chris- 
tians, to  encourage  the  weak  and  timorous ;  and  in  a  word,  so  far 
as  was  possible,  in  everv  discourse,  to  give  to  every  one  his  por- 
tion of  meat  in  due  season  :  Nothing  of  that  solemn  pomp  of  pro- 
found reasoning,  with  which  the  dullest  and  emptiest  discourses 
often  al)ound  ;  none  of  tlio-<e  affected  and  puerile  ornaments, 
which  make  preaching  the  play  of  the  imagination,  and  turn  the 
church  into  a  theatre  •  nothing  arrogant,  nothing  petulant,  no- 
thing censorious;  nothing  intended  to  kindle  the  unhallowed 
flames  of  party-zeal,  and  lead  men  either  to  judge,  or  despise 
their  brethren:  But  ali  .serious,  spiritual,  and  candid;  and,  on 
the  whole,  such  as  became  a  preacher,  who  corrsidered  that  his 
sermons  were  written  in  the  book  of  God's  remembrance,  and 
that  he  must  shortly  render  an  account  to  him,  in  whose  name 
and  presence  he  had  the  honour  to  speak. 

As  he  was  well  convinced  that  religious  visits  made  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  care  of  souls,  he  did  not  imagine,  that  his 
being  only  an  assistant  preacher  could. excuse  him  from  it.  lie 
•was  willing  to  assist  his  i»onoured  pastor  in  this,  as  well  as  pub- 
lic work  :  And  as  the  congregation  was  so  numerous,  that  he 
perceived  he  should  be  a  long  time  going  through  it,  he  had  his 
appointed  times  for  visiting  some  of  the  poorer  families,  in 
which  they  used  to  call  in  their  neighbours  to  share  the  happy 
opportunity ;  and  as  pious  instruction  was  the  great  end  of  these 
visits,  they  seldom  or  never  concluded  without  prayer  :  A  hi- 
bourof  love,  in  which  he  was  greatly  animated  by  the  writings 
and  example  of  the  great  and  excellent  Mr.  Joseph  Allen  his 
■predecessor;  to  whose  Alarm  to  ihe  Unconverted,  our  author 
by  the  way  acknowledges,  he  was  under  God  indebted  for  some 
of  the  first  serious  impressions  that  were  made  on  his  mind. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  care  of  those  with  whom  he  was,  did- 
not  lead  him  to  forget  his  absent  friends,  especiallv  the  dear  fa- 
mily at  Wrentham,  and  that  of  his  tutor.  To  the  latter  he  wrote 
several  letters,  expressing  the  most  lively  and  affectionate  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  care  which  had  been  taken  of  him,  thopgh 
fo  be  sure  no  more  than  the  duty  of  such  an  important  tru.st  hud 
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required.  To  his  friends  at  home  he  always  expressed  the 
kindest  regard,  in  a  variety  of  instances  which  I  must  not  here 
enumerate:  Nor  must  I  even  insert  that  important  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  one  of  his  brethren,  who  was  removed  by  death  the 
winter  after  he  came  to  Taunton.  I  must  content  myself  with 
saying,  that  he  shewed  not  only  a  pious  care,  but  an  admirable 
skill  and  dexterity  in  the  manner  of  that  address ;  omitting  no- 
thing that  might  tend,  on  the  one  hand,  to  awaken  his  mind, 
and  to  secure  liiiu  from  all  presumptuous  and  mistaken  hopes; 
and  on  the  other,  to  encourage  him  to  lay  hold  on  the  grace  of 
the  gospel,  in  a  manner  that  might  be  effectual  to  his  eternal  sal- 
vation. It  is  merely  from  the  fear  of  extending  these  memoirs 
too  far  beyond  their  proper  bounds,  which  I  fear  they  have  al- 
ready transgressed,  that  I  refrain  from  inserting  this  letter  at 
large.  But  I  must  with  great  pleasure  add,  that  his  pious  care 
was  so  successful,  that  his  brother  died  in  such  a  truly  Christian 
manner,  as  to  leave  in  the  mind  of  bis  surviving  relatives  a  most 
cheerful  hope,  that  God  had  shewn  him  the  path  of  life. 

He  carried  on  a  very  affectionate  correspondence  with  se« 
veral  of  his  fellow-students ;  in  which  he  expressed  the  sincerest 
desire  to  maintain  upon  their  minds  a  lively  sense  of  religion, 
and  an  active  zeal  in  the  service  of  God.  And  in  such  offices 
of  piety  and  friendship  of  various  kinds,  he  continued  till  the 
close  of  his  life. 

I  remember,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  1740,  he  wrote 
me  the  last  letter  I  ever  received  from  him,  indeed  not  quite  a 
month  before  he  died ;  in  which  he  expressed  himself  to  the 
following  purpose.  "  The  small-pox  prevail  much  in  Taunton, 
and  carry  off  considerable  numbers.  My  friends  express  a  very 
tender  obliging  solicitude  on  my  account ;  and  I  endeavour  to 
take  all  prudent  precautions  to  avoid  danger.  But  I  bless  God 
I  find  my  spirits  entirely  calm,  and  composed,  as  to  the  event :  I 
cheerfully  commit  myself  to  the  all-wise  and  gracious  disposal 
of  my  heavenly  Father ;  and  hope  I  have  no  uncertainty  before 
me,  but  whether  I  shall  be  serving  Christ  in  this  world,  or  in  a 
belter." 

Thus  prepared  that  illness  found  him,  which  ended  in 
his  death.  On  the  first  symptoms  of  it,  he  composed  a  very 
serious  discourse  on  those  words:  He  feedeth  on  ashes;  a 
deceived  heart  hath  turned  him  aside,  that  he  cannot  deliver 
his  soul,  mr  saj/,  is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right-hand?'^  concern- 
ing the  deceits  wliich  sinners  practice  on  themselves,  and  those 
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lies  M'hicb  they  carry  in  their  right-hands,  to  support  a  foolish 
and  dangerous  hope.  This  was  the  last  sermon  he  ever  preach- 
ed ;  and  had  he  finished  the  whole  of  his  plan,  the  reader  would 
not  have  failed  of  the  pleasure  of  perusing  it.  In  the  mean  tii-.ie 
I  heartily  pray,  an  impression  of  its  important  design  may  re- 
main on  the  hearts  of  all  that  heard  it,  and  of  all  for  whose 
benefit  it  Avas  designed. 

When  he  fell  ill,  it  evidently  appeared,  how  much  he  was 
valued  by  persons  of  till  denominations,  in  that  continued  solici- 
tude which  all  that  knew  him  expressed  for  his  recovery  ;  as 
well  as  afterwards,  in  the  universal  lamentation  occasioned  by 
his  death.  He  himself,  though  the  symptoms  soon  appeared 
dangerous,  maintained  the  same  composure  of  mind,  that  he  had 
expressed  in  the  more  distant  prospect,  through  all  the  stages  of 
his  distemper  ;  in  which  the  exercise  of  his  reason  was  continu- 
ed, though  he  did  not  die  till  the  22d  day  after  he  was  seized. 
He  gave  very  particular  directions  for  the  disposal  of  his  affairs 
a  fortnight  before  his  death ;  and  was  frequently,  throughout  the 
whole  time  of  his  illness, 'employed  in  earnest  prayer  as  he  lay 
in  his  bed,  even  beyond  the  strength  of  his  nature:  And  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  use  his  voice,  he  was  heard  (by  one  of  the 
family  from  whom  I  had  this  account)  to  express  himself  thus: 
**  Oh  Lord,  preserve  me  in  the  use  of  my  rational  powers  and 
faculties,  that  I  piay  not  only  perform  those  things  which  are 
necessary  to  the  health  of  my  body,  but  may  also  be  capable  of 
conversing  with  thee,  and  of  stretching  my  thoughts  towards  the 
heavenly  world  ;"  and  then,  after  a  solemn  pause,  added, 
*'  where  perhaps  I  may  quickly  be  !  I  had  rather,  if  it  might  J>e 
for  thy  glory,  continue  longer  in  this  world  for  the  good  of  thy 
church;  but  if  thou  hast  determined,  this  sickness  shall  end  in 
death,  thy  will  be  done  1"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Some  physician,  it  seems,  had  unhappily  told  him,  wliile 
he  was  very  young,  that  if  ever  he  bad  the  small-pox,  he  would 
die.  On  the  other  hand,  his  friends  did  all  they  could  to  keep 
up  his  spirits,  by  expressing  their  hope  of  his  recovery  :  He  ac- 
knowledged their  affection  in  it,  and  interpreted  it  as  an  instance 
of  their  respect ;  but  intimated  his  own  apprehensions  as  to  the 
issue,  that  it  Avould  be  as  it  proved.  He,  on  his  part,  expressed 
his  tender  regard  for  them,  by  j)ouring  out  earnest  prayers  to 
God,  on  their  account,  as  well  as  on  his  own  ;  intermingling  his 
prayers  with  his  praises.  And  when  he  was  desired  not  to  spend 
himself  so  much,  he  answered,  "  As  long  as  I  have  tongue,  I 
will  use  it  for  ray  Redeemer's  praise  and  service." 
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These  are  the  most  l-emarkable  circumstances  of  his  ilhiess, 
wliich  have  been  transmitted  to  me  from  a  pious  friend,  in  whose 
house  he  hved.  He  calmly  resigned  up  his  soul  to  God,  on 
Wednesday,  June  4,  1740,  having  lately  entered  on  the  25th 
year  of  his  age.  Not  only  the  mourning  habits,  but  the  tears 
of  vast  numbers  in  that  numerous  congregation,  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast,  testified  their  sorrow  for  liis  death;  and  we  in  these 
]xirts,  as  well  as  his  friends  in  Suffolk,  had  a  share,  a  large  share 
in  it.  I  am  sure,  no  wise. and  pious  render  will  need  to  be  told 
at  large,  that  not  only  Taunton,  but  the  wide  neighbourhood 
around,  had  a  loss  in  the  removal  of  a  person  of  such  a  charac- 
ter and  abilities,  and  that  it  was  a  stroke  long  and  deeply  to  be 
lamented. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  acknowledging  the  divine  good- 
ness to  my  friends  amongst  whom  he  laboured,  not  only  in  still 
sparing  their  valuable  pastor,  but  likewise  in  sending  them  from 
tlie  same  place  another  worthy  and  excellent  assistant,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Fawcett,  if  I  am  capable  of  judging,  not  on  the 
whole  inferior  to  Mr.  Steffe.  I  should  have  esteemed  his  near 
neighbourhood  an  important  blessing  to  these  parts,  and  to  me: 
But  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  interest  at  Taunton,  and  a 
compassion  to  my  afflicted  friends  under  that  grievous  loss  they 
had  sustained,  inclined  me  to  concur  with  all  their  measures  for 
fixing  him  among  them.  May  God  multiply  the  years  of  his 
usefulness  there,  and  make  him  an  instrument  of  everlasting 
good  to  multitudes  that  are  yet  unborn  ! 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  author,  it  may  be  expected  I 
should  say  something  concerning  these  sermons ;  but  I  shall  give 
no  additional  recommendation  of  them  at  all.  My  love  to  the 
person  that  wrote  them  may  lead  me  to  judge  more  favourably 
than  they  deserve:  But  the  reader  may  be  assured  I  had  a  good 
opinion  of  them,  when  I  proposed  the  publication  :  A  project, 
not  contrived  merely  with  a  view  of  serving  his  sorroM'ful  mo- 
ther, though  if  any  advantage  be  made  by  them,  it  will  be  shar- 
ed, as  it  ought,  between  her  and  the  printer,  who  runs  the  hazard 
of  the  edition  ;  but  designed  to  prolong  the  usefulness  of  this 
dear  and  lamented  youth  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  life. 
I  did  indeed  think,  that,  considering  his  age,  and  considering 
also  that  they  Averc  composed  in  no  view  of  publication,  they 
would  do  some  honour  to  his  memory,  and  would  meet  with 
encouragement  in  various  places  where  he  was  not  personally 
ku'own.  But  I  especially  depended  on  it,  that  those  at  Taunton, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  who  knew  and  loved  him  so  well, 
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as  I  am  sure  many  hundreds  there  did,  -would  read  them  with 
peculiar  pleasure  and  improvement:  And  the  happy  disposition 
prevailing  in  the  young  persons  of  that  congregation  to  which 
he  belonged,  to  associate  themselves  together  for  religious  pur- 
poses, in  hours  when  these  sermons  will  give  them  a  delightful 
employment,  has  further  encouraged  this  hope. 

As  to  the  particular  reasons  which  determined  me  to  chuse 
these, discourses,  and  to  omit  others  which  some  of  his  friends 
desired  to  see,  it  is  not  material  to  enter  into  them.  I  had  not 
tim§  to  read  all;  and  therefore  took  generally  those,  of  which 
there  Avas  not  a  large  number  upon  a  single  text,  and  those 
which  had  been  most  blessed  to  the  good  of  souls;  some  of 
which  I  had  heard  myself,  and  had  peculiarly  struck  my  mind. 

^Vhat  I  have  done  in  reviewing  tliem,  was  but  little.  I  have 
here  and  there  added  a  clause,  and  very  seldom,  a  sentence  or 
two  by  way  of  illustration.  I  have  also  corrected  the  style  a 
little  in  some  places:  Sometimes  I  have  contracted  a  period, 
w^hich  seemed  rather  too  diffuse  ;  and  in  one-place  abridged  two 
sermons  into  one.  But  I  have  made  no  essential  or  very  ma- 
terial alterations  at  all,  either  by  way  of  omission  or  addition: 
And  the  greatest  liberty  I  have  taken  with  any,  is  used  with  re- 
sj)ect  to  the  last.  That  sermon  I  myself  heard,  and  it  impress- 
ed me  exceedingly.  I  afterwards  found,  that  it  was  the  first  plan 
of  some  discourses,  branched  out  into  a  considera])le  number  at 
Taunton,  I  could  not  publish  them  all ;  and  I  was  so  well 
pleased  with  what  I  had  heard,  that  I  could  not  persuade  myself 
to  omit  it.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  those 
notes,  which  I  had  taken  while  lie  was  preaching  ;  which  were 
generally  short  hints  of  sentences,  only  setting  down  a  few  parti- 
cular expressions,  the  beauty  and  energy  of  which  struck  me 
with  some  peculiar  pleasure.  The  consecjuenee  is,  that  here, 
though  the  whole  scheme  and  almost  all  the  thoughts  are  Mr. 
Stefle's,  the  language  is  often  niy  own.  1  could  much  rather  have 
given  it  to  the  world  in  the  very  words  of  the  author:  But  as 
that  was  impossible;  and  us  on  account  of  throwing  two  of  those 
transcribed  from  his  notes  into  one,  we  wanted  another  sermon 
to  make  up  the  number  proposed  ;  I  verily  thought,  I  could  not 
do  better  than  to  pn^sent  it  to  the  world  as  it  is;  at  least  with- 
out employing  too  much  time  in  reviewing  and  comparing  thosa 
few  single  sermons,  which  might  have  been  considered  as  proper 
upon  this  occasion;  And  the  great  pleasure  with  which  my 
friends  had  attended  upon  this  sermon,  and  recollect  in  gener.ll 
the  remembrancti  of  it,  engaged  me  tg  oblige  them  with  this 
vol,.  '  M  m 
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opportunity  of  reviewing  it,  for  which  I  am  sure  of  their 
thanks. 

Nothing  further  remains,  but  to  commit  these  discourses  to 
the  attentive  perusal  of  all  into  whose  hands  Providence  may 
bring  them,  especially  of  those  to  wliom  the  avithor  was  dear  by 
any  peculiar  bonds,  and  to  the  blessing  of  that  God,  with  regard 
to  Avhose  honour,  I  am  well  satisfied,  they  were  first  composed, 
and  are  now  published, 

P.  DODDRIDGE. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


From  Dr.  Doddridge's  life  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of 
this  edition  of  his  works,  as  well  as  from  the  first  editor's  adver- 
tisement, it  appears,  that  the  author  had  bestowed  upon  these 
Lectures  no  small  share  of  his  time  and  attention,  and  that  he 
designed  to  have  them  published.  But  whatever  advantage 
may  be  derived  by  a  student,  while  engaged  in  the  laboratory  of 
investigation,  from  the  mathematical  form  in  which  they  were 
originally  composed  and  afterwards  pul)lishcd,  it  may  be  justly 
questioned  whether  this  uncommon  mode  be  not  calculated, 
from  an  appearance  of  stiffness,  to  deter  the  greater  number 
even  of  incjuisitive  readers  from  perusing  them  ;  yet,  to  deviate 
much  from  the  original  aspect  would  frustrate,  in  some  degree, 
the  author's  design,  and,  for  that  reason,  prove  to  the  judicious 
reader  unsatisfactory. 

The  method  now  adopted,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  a  just 
medium,  in  whicli  are  preserved  the  chief  uses  of  the  author's 
arrangement  and  terms,  with  as  little  offence  as  possible  to  the 
eye  of  a  reader  unaccustomed  to  such  a  page.  All  the  references 
contained  in  the  first  edition  are  preserved  ;  but  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  as  much  more  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  not  less 
convenient.  To  these  are  now  added  many  others,  some  of 
which  are  taken  from  Dr.  Kippis's  edition,  in  the  form  of  notes. 

Though  many  important  points  of  theology  are  discussed 
in  these  Lectures,  the  reader  should  not  expect,  what  was  never 
intended  by  the  author,  a  complete  body  of  divinity.  Of  such 
publications  there  are  many,  truly  excellent  and  comprehensive; 
among  which  we  may  venture  to  recommend  the  admirable 
work  of  Franciscus  Turretinus  entiiled  histitutio  Theologia 
Elencticte,  and  The  Lectures  of  Dr.  Thomas  Kidgley  on  the 
Assembly's  Larger  Catechism,  instar  omnium.  lJut  the  pre- 
sent work  claims  more  originality  of  design,  and  used  judiciously 
may  ansv/er  a  very  valuable  end. 

.»cre  the  present  Editors  to  hazard  a  sentiment  on  the 
principal  advantage  that  may  be  derived  from  this  work,  they 
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would  say,  that  it  should  be  considered  as  a  hook  of  reference, 
vlien  investigating  the  history  of  opinions  on  Pneuniatology, 
Ethics,  and  Divinity.  We  presume  it  is  the  most  complete 
sylhibus  of  controversial  theology,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
term,  ever  published  in  the  English  language.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  work  should  not  be  considered  as  useful  to  students 
almost  exclusively,  but  inquisitive  readers  of  every  class  may 
find  no  small  advantage  from  them;  and  particularly  that  part 
which  treats  of  the  ev  idences  of  revealed  religion,  a  subject  of 
the  first  importance  at  a  time  when  infidelity  dares  to  present  its 
objections  to  society  of  every  class. 

Some  readers  may  feel  a  dislike  to  one  term  in  parti- 
cular that  frequently  occurs  in  this  course  of  Lectures ;  we  mean, 
Demonstration,  when  placed  at  the  head  of  a  series  of  pi^obable 
arguments.  We  acknowledge  that  this  objection  is  not  with- 
out some  force.  In  works  of  natural  philosophy  we  expect 
matliematical  forms  of  demonstration  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
expect  the  highest  kind  of  evidence,  v/hich  leaves  tlie  mind  no 
room  to  object  or  hesitate.  In  vioral  philosophy,  however,  and 
many  parts  of  Pneumatolog}^  and  Theology  discussed  in  this 
work,  probabiliti/  is  quite  sufficient,  and  to  require  more  is  unrea- 
sonable. The  term,  therefore,  as  used  sometimes  in  this  work, 
by  exciting  too  much  expectation,  tends  to  generate  a  propor- 
tionable disappointment.  The  distinction,  indeed,  between 
Solution  and  Demonstration  has  been  preserved  ;  but  this  does 
rot  M'holly  remove  the  objection.  When  the  proposition  is 
laid,  the  reader  should  judge  how  far  the  particulars  which  fol- 
low it  are  calc\dated  to  demonstrate,  except  in  cases  where  the 
evidence  is  remarkably  strong.  The  evidence  itself  is  precisely 
the  same  whether  the  term  be  used  at  the  head  of  the  series  or 
not.  When  the  arguments  amount  to  a  bare  probability  only 
in  the  reader's  mind,  a  valuable  end  is  answered  ;  whereas  the 
same  evidence  proposed  as  a  Demonstration  would  be  met  with 
prejudice,  and  reflected  upon  with  dissatisfaction.  For  these 
reasons,  were  the  editors  to  follow  their  own  views  of  preference, 
the  term  itself  would  be  omitted  ;  yet,  reflecting  that  the  work 
has  passed  through  three  editions,  they  presume  not  to  omit 
even  this  one  word.  The  other  terms,  Axiom^  Definition^ 
Scholium^  Corollary,  and  Lemma,  are  not  liable  to  the  same 
objections.  To  Axiom  no  one  can  object,  it  being  only  a  state- 
ment of  a  self-evident  truth;  to  an  accurate  Definition  no  one 
ought  to  object,  as  every  author  has  a  right  to  shew  in  what 
sense  he  uses  a  term,  or  understands  a  proposition ;  Scholia  are 
only  commentaries  on  subjects  connected  with  the  text  or  pro- 
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position  ;  Corollaries  only  inferences  from  what  is  defined  or 
proved;  and  Lemmas  previous  propositions  assumed  to  prepare 
the  way  for  higher  evidence. 

The  notes  to  this  edition  are  more  various  and  numerous 
than  those  in  any  of  the  former  ones.  Mr.  Clark,  the  first 
editor,  inserted  very  few;  Dr.  Kippis's  notes  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  references  to  authors;  but  the  present  edition  includes 
a  considerable  number  of  these,  some  with  new  references,  and 
several  on  controverted  subjects  of  great  importance.  The 
notes  contained  in  the  last  edition  (which  include  those  of  the 
former  ones)  are  marked  by  the  initials  of  their  authors  respec- 
tively, Doddridge,  Clark,  Savage,  and  Kippis.  For  those 
which  have  the  signature  W,  the  present  editors  are  responsible. 

It  is  presumed  that,  through  the  assistance  and  obliging 
readiness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parry  of  Wymondley,  theological 
tutor  of  that  institution  over  which  our  author  originally  presid- 
ed, the  present  edition  will  have  an  advantage  over  all  the 
former  ones,  by  having  many  errors  in  the  references  corrected. 


EXTRACT 

FROM  UK.  KIPPIS's  PREFACE. 


In  (lie  life  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  prefixed  to  the  seventh  edition  of  his  Fa- 
mily Expositor,  it  is  observed,  that  in  a  future  impression  of  tiie  author's 
Course  of  Lectures  it  would  be  extremely  useful  to  enlarge  the  list  of  refer- 
ences, by  introducing  the  names  and  productions  of  those  writers  who  have 
treated  upon  the  several  matters  in  question  since  the  Doctor's  decease.  It  is 
added,  that  to  a  pei-son  conversant  in  the  history  of  controversies  this  would 
be  no  very  difficult  task ;  and  that  it  might,  in  particular,  easily  be  executed 
by  any  gentleman  who,  as  a  tutor,  has  made  use  of  the  Lectures  as  a  text 
book,  and  who  conseciuently  has  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  succeeding 
authors. 

Tliough  T  do  not  completely  answer  to  the  whole  of  this  description 
(having  only  been  occasionally  a  reader  on  a  few  detached  parts  of  Dr. 
Doddridge's  Lectures)  I  was,  nevertheless,  readily  induced  to  undertake  the 
business  suggested,  from  a  consciousness  of  the  utility  of  the  design,  and  from 
the  hope  that  I  liad  so  far  attended  to  the  progress  of  literature  as  to  be  in 
some  tlegree  qualiticd  for  the  employment.  At  the  same  time,  I  entertained 
no  doubt  of  my  being  able  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  manuscript  references 
of  such  tutors  as  had  regularly  gone  through  the  Doctor's  Course.  In  this 
respect  I  have  happily  succeeded. 

There  is  one  tiling  which  I  wish  particularly  to  be  remembered,  and 
that  is,  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  give  general  illustrations  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  upon,  or  either  to  conlirm  or  to  gainsay  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Doddridge.  This  would  have  been  the  creation  of  a  new  work.  It  is 
the  business  of  individual  tutors  to  enlarge  upon  the  Lectures  in  that  way  which 
uccords  xvith  their  own  sentiments.  My  sole  aim  is  to  mention,  with  freedom 
and  impartialitv,  the  writers  on  allsides  of  the  different  questions  which  are 
the  objects  of  discussion,  tliat  thereby  the  mind  of  the  student  may  be  duly 
enlarged,  and  that  he  may  be  able,  with  the  greater  advantage,  to  prosecute 
liis  searches  after  truth. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

BY  THE  FIRST  EDITOR. 


This  work  was  originally  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  students  under  the 
author's  care  ;  but  it  appears  by  a  clause  in  his  will,  that  it  was  his  intention  it 
should  be  published  after  his  decease.  And  though  it  would,  no  doubt,  have 
appeared  to  much  greater  advantage,  if  the  author  had  prepared  it  himself  for 
the  press ;  yet  it  is  hoped,  that  it  will  not  be  thought  even  in  its  present  form 
unworthy  of  the  public  view. 

The  transcript  from  which  it  was  printed,  I  have  carefully  compared 
with  the  original  short  hana  copy  ;  and  the  public  may  be  assured,  that  the 
author's  sentiments  have  been  every  where  scrupulously  preserved  ;  no  other 
alterations  having  been  made,  than  such  as  are  necessary  in  all  posthumous 
works,  that  have  not  had  the  author's  last  hand.  A  few  references  have  been 
added,  particularly  to  some  books  published  since  the  author's  death,  and 
others  omitted,  that  seemed  less  important. 

If  the  reader  should  think  the  references  under  the  sams  head  are  some- 
times too  much  alike  ;  he  will  please  to  consider,  that  thougii  the  sentiments 
in  each  may  be  nearly  the  same,  yet  the  dilferent  manner  of  expression  will 
often  serve  more  fully  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  subject:  besides,  that  one 
author  may  be  at  hand,  when  the  other  is  not. 

In  order  to  assist  the  reader  in  consulting  particular  passages  referred  to, 
the  reference  is  always  made  to  the  chapter  and  section,  where  that  could  be 
done ;  and  as  in  many  cases  it  could  only  be  made  to  the  page,  an  account  is 
added  at  the  end,  of  the  editions,  to  which  such  references  are  made,  (where 
the  books  could  be  procured)  with  the  number  of  pages  in  the  volume,  which, 
by  the  rule  of  proportion,  may  be  some  direction  to  find  the  passage  in  any 
other  edition. 

As  to  the  work  itself,  it  may  be  proper  to  acquaint  the  public,  that  the 
mathematical  form,  into  which  it  is  thrown,  was  taken  from  a  work  of  the 
same  kind,  in  manuscript,  drawn  up  in  latin,  by  the  author's  tutor,  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  John  Jeknings,  of  Hinckley,  from  whom  he  has  borrowed  some 
of  the  propositions  and  deujonstrations,  especially  in  the  former  part.  Hut  hp 
has  so  much  enlarged  and  improved  upon  the  original  plan,  that  the  whole 
jnay  properly  be  considered  as  a  new  work- 
As  my  regard  to  the  author's  memory,  and  my  apprehension  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  work  itself,  led  me  to  comply  w  ith  liie  request  of  the  author's 
widow,  to  inspect  the  publication  of  these  Lecture^  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  this  general  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  relation  to  them,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public  ;  and  heartily  wish  they  may  subserve  the  cause  of 
learning,  religion,  and  moderation. 

S.  CLARK. 

Birminnham,  Jun.  31,  1763. 
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It  may  be  not  improper,  in  the  entrance  of  this  work,  to  ^ive  some  general 
account  of  the  plan  of  it,  and  some  directions  for  studying  it  in  the  most  use- 
ful manner. 

The  work  itself,  contains  an  abstract  of  the  most  important  and  useful 
thoughts  I  have  any  where  met  with,  on  the  chief  subjects  which  can  be  sup- 
posed to  come  under  consideration,  in  the  review  of  Pneumatology,  Ethics, 
and  Divinity.  And  as  these  sciences  do  insensibly  run  into  each  other,  1 
judged  it  not  proper  to  treat  of  each  separately,  and  so  to  divide  tiie  whole 
into  three  distinct  parts,  the  first  Pneumatological,  the  second  Ethical,  and 
the  third  Theological;  but  have  chosen  to  consider  them  in  such  a  connect- 
ed view,  as  might  convey  to  the  mind,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  advantage, 
the  principal  truths  relating  to  each.  The  whole  work  is  divided,  therefore, 
into  ten  parts,  and  contains  in  all  230  Lectures.  The  first  part,  (Lect.  1—22.) 
considers  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind. — The  second,  (Lect. 
23 — 51.)  the  being  of  a  God,  and  his  natural  perfections. — The  third,  (Lect. 
52 — 90.)  treats  of  the  nature  of  moral  virtue  in  general,  and  of  the  moral  at- 
tributes of  the  Deity:  of  the  several  branches  of  virtue,  and  the  nature  of 
civil  government. — The  fourth  (Lect.  91  — 100.)  of  the  immortality  and  im- 
materiality of  the  human  sou),  with  its  original ;  as  also  our  general  obliga- 
tion to  virtue,  and  the  state  of  it  in  the  Aorld. — The  fifth  (Lect.  101  —  110.) 
considers  the  reason  to  desire  and  expect  a  revelation,  and  the  external  and 
internal  evidence  with  which  we  may  suppose  it  should  be  attended. — The 
sixth  (Lect.  1 1 1  —  1  j3.)  asserts  and  vindicates  tiie  genuineness,  credibility,  and 
inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. — The  seventh  (Lect.  154 — 163.) 
contains  an  account  of  the  scripture  doctrine,  relating  to  tlie  existence  and 
nature  of  God,  and  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit. — The  eighth  (Lect. 
161 — 187.)  treats  of  the  fall  of  human  nature,  and  our  recovery  by  tiie  media- 
torial undertaking  of  our  I^rd  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  nature  of  faith  in  him, 
and  of  the  covenant  of  grace  established  through  him.  So  that  tlie  doctrine 
of  Christ's  atonement,  and  the  Spirit's  influences  are  also  comprehended  in 
this  part. — The  ninth  (Lect.  188 — 209.)  is  a  survey  of  the  chief  duties  whicli 
the  gospel  requires;  and  more  particularly  of  the  positive  institutions;  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  sabbath,  the  sacraments,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  church  are  considered. — 1  he  tenth  and  last  part,  (Lect.  210 — 230.) 
contains  the  scripture  doctrine  of  angeU,  ;md  of  the  future  state,  including  the 
resurrection,  and  the  most  remarkable  events  to  precede  or  alt(?iid  it. 

Tiieseare  the  great  subjects  of  the  work,  and  1  believe  the  very  men- 
tion of  them  is  sufficient  to  shew,  how  important  a  part  of  an  academical  course 
it  must  make,  and  how  nmch  it  must  be  the  concern  of  every  prudent  and 
judicious  student  to  give  it  a  large  share  of  his  application. 

For  the  more  profitable  studying  this  course  of  lectures,  it  will  be  advis- 
able, that,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  lectun-  has  been  given,  it  be  cartfelly 
reviewed,  and  the  chief  references  read  and  contracted.    But  in  contracting 

*  This  introfliiction  is  to  be  consi'lcrcd  as  tlic  author's  .iddross  to  hi.s  nivn 
pupils,  when  tlicy  entered  upon  this  course  of  Lectures,  which  will  shew  tlu-  piopricty 
of  some  of  the  directions,  which  might  otherwise  appear  too  particular  and 
miiimtc.  C. 
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them,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  transcribe  tliose  passages,  the  substance  of 
•which  is  alrt-atly  inserted  in  the  lecture:  it  will  be  suHicient  to  take  some 
general  hints  of  their  contents;  and  to  transcribe  only  those  parts,  which  are 
very  peculiar  and  observable.  And  iiere  some  distinction  is  to  be  made  be- 
tween those  books,  wliich  may  very  probably  be  always  at  hand  in  reviewing 
llie  lectures,  and  those  which  may  not  so  probably  be  within  your  reach. 

A  diligent  attendance  on  the  course  will,  I  hope,  be  both  a  pleasure  and 
improvement:  yet  I  would  advise  every  pupil,  if  he  can,  to  go  over  it  twice ; 
for  fh()Uf;h  the  subjects  themselves,  at  the  second  review,  will  waut  the  ad- 
vantage of  novelty,  yet  more  thoughts  will  often  arise  in  lecturing,  and  the 
whole  will  be  made  more  familiar  to  the  mind:  bfesides,  that  the  student  will 
by  this  means  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  and  studying  soijie  things, 
which  accidental  causes  might  have  obliged  hiin  before  to  pass  o\cv  without 
due  attention. — And  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  very  convenient  to  keep  a 
catalogue  of  those  lectures,  which  by  absence,  illness,  or  any  other  accidental 
circumstance,  were  not  studied  so  carefully  as  might  be  wished ;  as  likewise 
of  those  things,  which  did  not,  in  the  course  of  lecturing,  appear  solved  and 
explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  And  if  any  dilTiculties  arise,  which  seem 
peculiar,  let  them  be  drawn  out  in  writing,  to  be  lodged  in  the  tutor's  hands, 
or  made  the  subject  of  a  thesis,  to  be  canvassed  at  large.  In  the  mean  time, 
full  liberty  will  be  given  to  make  any  objection  or  inquiry,  from  time  to  time, 
u  hich  will  be  examined  in  the  hours  of  lecture,,  so  far  as  the  limits  of  time  and 
other  employments  will  allow. 

Yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  student  is  supposed  to  be  already 
acquainted  with  many  things  here  brought  into  question.  It  would  be  a  most 
fatal  mistake,  to  act  as  if  nothing  were  known  of  God  and  Christ,  till  the 
chief  doctrines  relating  to  both  come  to  be  examined  in  this  course.  Many 
small  treatises,  which  may  be  read  in  a  few  hours,  contain  evidence  enough, 
both  of  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  satisfy 
an  upright  mind :  though  it  may  be  convenient,  that  those  who  are  to  be  tlic 
teachers  and  guardians  of  these  truths,  or  those  who  may  be  exposed  to  pe- 
culiar temptations  to  doubt  or  disbelieve  them,  should  be  acquainted  with 
their  evidence  in  a  larger  extent.  Let  the  great  vital  truths  of  Christianity 
taught  in  scripture  be  constantly  regarded.  As  to  matters  of  controversy,  let 
them  be  referred  to  their  proper  place,  without  any  eagerness  to  anticipate 
them  ;  which  often  produces  great  bigotry  and  error,  as  well  as  a  neglect  of 
■what  is  proposed  to  immediate  inquiry.  And  may  it  never  be  forgotten,  that 
niaf  lers  of  abstruse  speculation  and  laborious  inquiry,  are  not,  even  to  Theolo- 
gical students,  the  one  thing  needful,  tliough  they  may  be  important  in  sub- 
ordination to  it. 

(  would  remind  yon,  dear  Sir,  whoever  yo^  arc,  that  are  going  over 
these  lectures,  that  you  may  enter  into  eternity  long  before  you  can  have 
attended,  or  even  transcribed  them:  and  therefore,  I  would  bei>eech  and 
charge  you,  by  all  your  hopes  and  prospects  there,  that  it  be  your  daily  and 
govorniiig  care,  after  liaving  solemnly  devoted  your  soul  to  God  through 
Clirist  in  the  bonds  of  the  Christian  covenant,  to  live  like  his  servant,  to  keep 
yourself  in  the  love  of  God,  and  to  endeavour  in  all  things  to  adorn  his  gospel. 
So  will  you  be  most  likely  to  succeed  in  your  inquiries,  through  the  com- 
municaiion  of  light  from  the  great  Father  of  lights:  and  so  will  you  be  pre- 
pared for  the  infinitely  nobler  discoveries,  enjoyments,  and  services  of  tiie 
future  state;  even  though  you  should  be  deprived  of  the  residue  of  your  days 
here,  and  cut  short,  as  many  of  your  brethren  Iiave  been,  in  the  intcntled 
studies  and  labours  of  this  course. 


LECTURES 

ON 

PNEUMATOLOGY,  ETHICS,  AND  DIVINITY. 


Parts  First  and  Second,  on  Pnewnatology. 


PART  I. 

OF  THE  POWERS  AND  FACULTIES  OF  THE 
HUMAN  MIND. 


LECTURE  I. 

^xioyns  and  Definitions — Existence — Idea — Being — Proper- 
ties— Body — Thought — Spirit — Natural  Philosophy — Pneit- 
VI  a  tology — Ethics. 

§  1.  Ax.  EiXISTENCE  is  a  simple  idea,  which  we  get  both 
by  consciousness  and  observation  *. 

§  2.  Def.  Whatever  our  thoughts  are  immediately  employed 
about,  whether  as  simply  perceiving  it,  or  as  asserting  or  deny- 
ing any  thing  concerning  it,  is  called  an  idea  *. 

§  3.  Schol.  The  definition  more  frequently  given  is,  that  an 
idea  is  the  representation  of  a  thing  in  the  mind,  which  the  mind 
immediately  perceives  ;  and  the  thing  itself  supposed  to  exist 
without  our  thoughts  is  called  the  archetype  of  the  idea.  But 
we  do  not  yet  choose  to  assert  or  deny  any  thing  concerning  the 
external  existence  of  such  supposed  archetypes,  and  for  this 
reason  have  not  thought  it  so  proper  to  use  this  definition. 

§  4.  Def.  Whatever  exists  is  called  a  being, 

a  LocKE'i  En.  1.  ii.  e.  »iL  }  7. 1,  iv.  c  ix.  }  3.  |     Grove's  Posth.  Woi  ks,  vol.  iv.  p.  3, 4. 

UuRtlETac  Boyle's  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  2, 3.  I 

*  This  definition  of  idea  is  attended  u  itii  .some  inconvenience  ;  as  it  confounds 
fonsciousness,  mental  notions,  and  the  representation  of  a  thing  in  the  mind,  which  la.st 
is  generally  and  very  properly  called  an  iJcir.  The  author,  however,  had  a  nght 
to  use  it  iu  the  senee  here  ascertained,  though  his  reason  for  it  may  be  questioned.  W. 
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§  5.  Schol.  ^Ve  do  not  here  enter  largely  into  tlie  distinc- 
tion which  the  metaphysicians  make  between  Ens  reale,  which 
exists  without  any  depeiidence  upon  our  thoughts,  and  Ens  ra- 
tionis,  Avliich  owes  its  existence  to  its  being  the  object  of  them  ; 
nor  into  the  question  between  the  Realists  and  the  Nonwialists* ; 
but  by  Being  in  tlic  process  of  this  discourse  we  mean  Ens  reale  *. 

§  6.  Def.  Whatever  is  contained  in  the  adequate  idea  of 
any  being,  is  called  its  properties. 

§  7.  Cor.  1 .  A  being  is  the  same  with  all  its  properties  taken 
together.    And  therefore 

§  8.  2.  We  can  have  no  conception  of  any  substance  distinct 
from  all  the  properties  of  the  being  in  Avhich  they  inhere  ;  for 
this  would  imply  that  the  being  itself  inheres,,  and  so  on  to  in- 
linity 

§  9.  De/.  Body  is  an  extended  solid  being 

§  10.  yJx.  Thought  is  a  simple  idea  which  we  get  by  re- 
flecting on  what  passes  in  our  own  minds'*. 

§  1 1.  Def.  Spirit  is  a  thinking  being,  or  a  being  which  has 
the  power  of  thought*. 

§  1 2.  Cor.  1.  We  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  spirit  as  we  l)ave 
of  body  ;  the  essential  properties  of  each  being  equally  known, 
and  the  inward  constitution  equally  unknown  ^ 

§  13.  2.  We  are  at  least  as  certain  of  the  existence  of  spi- 
rit as  of  body  ;  the  former  we  know  by  consciousness,  which  is 
always  infallible  ;  the  other  by  the  senses,  which  may  be  mis- 
taken 8. 

§  1 4.  Schol.  1 .  The  Cartesians  thought  that  those  primary  and 
essential  properties  of  body  and  spirit,  mentioned  §  9,  11,  of 
this  Lect.  were  the  respective  substances  from  wlience  all  their 
other  properties  flow  :  and  Dr.  JVatts  maintains  the  same  opi- 


a  Watts's  Ontology,  c.  xvL 

WaiTS's  Logic,  p. '.'7,28. 
b  jF.N.SlSCS's  Logic,  Def.  15. 

LoChE's  Eis.  Li.c  iv. }  18. ib.  1.  ii.  c.  xiii.  }  19, 
20.  ib.  c.  xxiii.  }  2,  J,  6. 

Watts's  Philos.  Ess.  U.  {  I. 
e  GravesesD's  Phys.  1.  ii.  c.  iii.  ?  9, 11,  18. 

Le  CLERt's  Pliys.  1.  V.  c.  iii.  i  1—3. 


Locke's  Ess.  \.  ii.  c.  iv. 
d  Camb.  sur.  I'Exist.  p.  277, 27*. 

Crouzaz's  Log.  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
t  Locke's  Ess.  I.  ii.  c.xxiii.J  18. 
f  Locke's  Ess.  I.  li.  c.  xxiii.  i  15. 

Proced.  of  Understand,  p.  74 — 78. 
g  Das-CARTES's  Princ.  part  i.  J  7  and  11. 

Locke's  Ess.  1.  li.c.  xxiil.  {31. 


*  The  R<alists,  the  chief  of  whom  among  the  school  divines  were  Oudard, 
Albertus  I^Iagnus,  Scotus,  and  Aquinas,  maintained  that  umvcrsals  unA  at  least 
sdinc  modes  have  a  real  existence.  The  Norninalisls,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  JoiiM 
the  Sophist,  KoBiKT  of  Paris,  Rosflin,  Arnoul,  and  cspeciaily  Ocham,  held  on 
tlie  contrary  that  universals  and  modes  had  not  a  real,  but  only  a  nominal  existence  ; 
and  that  nami-s  not  realities  were  the  proper  objects  of  logical  and  me  taphysical  dis- 
quisitions. For  further  information  see  Dr.  Enfield's  History  of  Pliilosophy,  Dr. 
Kees's  Cyclop;cdi.i,  Encyclopedia  Biitanuica,  and  other  v^•o^k3.  \V. 
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nion  ;  urging  that  they  agree  with  the  received  definition  of 
substance,  as  they  support  the  accidents  of  figuie,  size,  colour, 
&c.  in  bodies,  and  doubting,  fearing,  willing,  &c.  in  spirit ;  and 
both  subsist  independently  on  human  power.  He  farther  pleads, 
that  we  have  no  idea  of  the  support  ot  these  properties,  and. 
that  if  these  be  destroyed,  nothing  will  remain  *  ^. 

§  15.  2.  A  power  of  communicating  motion  by  impulse  is 
improperly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Locke  among  the  essential  pro- 
perties of  body,  and  that  of  moving  body  by  volition  among 
those  of  spirit  f  ^ 

§  16.  Bef.  Natural  philosophy  is  that  branch  of  learning 
•which  relates  to  bodi/,  giving  an  account  of  its  various  pheno- 
mena, and  the  principles  on  which  the  solution  of  them  depends. 

§  17.  Def.  Pneumatology  is  the  doctrine  of  spirits,  or 
that  brancb  of  science  which  relates  to  them. 

§  IS,  'Def.  Ethics  is  that  branch  of  learning  by  which  our 
faculties  are  directed  to  that  manner  of  acting,  by  which  we  may 
obtain  the  highest  happiness,  i.  e.  the  supreme  enjoyment  of 
which  our  natures  are  capable. 


LECT.  IL 

Of  the  Human  Mind — Consciousness — Volition — Action — Agent 
— Patient — Natural  Goodr— Natural  Evil — Power — Fa- 
culties. 

§  1 .  Def.  The  human  mind  is  that  in  or  of  a  man  which 
thinks 

§  2.  Cor.  The  human  mind  is  a  spirit.  Comp.  Lect.  i.  §  11. 

§  3.  Schol.  Des-Cartes  in  his  definition  calls  it  "  a  think- 
ing, incorporeal,  inextended  substance,  which  shall  survive  the 
body  to  which  it  is  united,  and  with  which  it  was  immedi- 
ately created  by  God,  in  order  to  form  a  perfect  man."  It 
is  evident  that  on  this  definition  it  will  be  matter  of  much 

»Des-Carte«,  Princ.part.i.  }53.  |    b  Lockb  E««.  I.  li.  c.  xxiii.J  17,  |8. 

WATTS*sE$s.ii.pra«ert,{?,3.  I    c  Watm's Esj.  ii.  p. 59. 

*  This  opinion,  strenuously  maintained  by  Dfs-Cartes  and  Watts  is  now 
pretty  generally,  if  not  universally  received.  W. 

t  These  are  accidental,  rather  than  etsential  properties  pf  body  «nd  of  spi- 
rit. W. 

VOL.  IV,  P  p 
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controversy  wliether  man  has  a  mind  or  not  *.  Yet  he  define* 
It  something  otherwise  in  his  principles*. 

§  4.  Ax,  It  is  evident  that  men  have  not  one  common  con- 

SCIOUSNtSS. 

§  5.  Cor.  Every  one  has  a  mind  peculiar  to  himself'*. 

§  6.  Ax.  Volition  is  a  simple  idea  which  we  get  by  re- 
flection. 

§  7.  Def.  Action  signifies  volition  with  the  effect  whicli 
we  will. 

§  8.  Cor.  1.  Nothing  can  act  but  spontaneously. 

§  9.  2.  Nothing  but  a  thinking  being  can  act  ;  for  sponta- 
neity implies  an  idea  of  the  action  to  be  performed  f. 

§  10.  Schol.  Action  is  commonly,  though  in  a  less  proper 
sense,  applied  to  irrational,  and  even  inanimate  beings,  when 
the  body  immediately  employed  in  producing  a  new  effect, 
is  said  to  act  upon  that  in  which  it  is  produced,  as  the  sun- 
beams upon  the  earth,  the  fire  upon  fuel 

§11.  Def.  As  that  being  which  acts  is  called  the  agent,  so 
that  which  is  acted  upon  is  called  the  patient,  whether  sensible 
or  insensible,  or  whether  the  action  produced  be  a  pleasing  or 
displeasing  effect, 

§  12.  Def.  Pleasure  and  pain  arc  simple  ider\.<! :  that  which 
tends  to  produce  the  former  is  called  natural  good,  and  that 
which  tends  to  produce  the  latter. natural  evil. 

§  13.  Cor.  The  loss  of  good  is  evil,  and  the  removal  of 
evil  is  good. 

§  14.  Schol.  See  an  unnecessary  description  of  pain  m 
Collier's  Ess.  part  iii.  p.  1  1. 


*  Ons-CATTESPrinc.paiti.  J8. 

k  MoRE'i  Itnmort.  ot  the  Soul,  I.  iii.  c.  xtI.  p. 


DirrriN  on  tbe  Resurrect,  p.  467 — 471. 
c  WATra's  Ontology,  p.  342. 


*  To  avoid  controversy,  the  definition  should  have  been  "  A  thinkinpj,  inrorpo- 
rcal,  unextendcd  substance  the  other  parts,  its  being  immediately  created  by  Gi«l, 
and  surviving  the  body,  form  separate  questions  ;  though  by  our  author,  from  other 
considerations,  admitted  as  important  facts.  If  the  whole  of  the  dctinition  be  de- 
fended in  the  aggregate,  those  who  hold  that  the  soul  is  derived  ex  traduce,  and 
those  who  niamtain  that  it  has  no  separate  existence  from  the  body,  but  is 
revived  at  the  resurrection,  must  alike  (/?/!'/  lhat  man  has  a  mind.  But  this  conse- 
quence would  not  follow  from  the  first  part  of  the  definition,  though  the  malcritdists 
would  still  cavil  at  the  terms  incorporeal  and  unexlended.  W. 

+  It  may  be  objected  that  our  author  does  not  here  distinguish,  with  suflicicnt 
accuracy,  between  rational  volition  and  siionluiienii.  This  latter  term  belongs  more 
properly  to  a  brute  tlian  a  man  ;  but,  has  every  brute,  an  oyster,  or  a  moving  ani- 
malcule "  an  idea  of  the  action  to  be  periiirincd  ?"  W. 

J  All  descriptions  of  s'mple  ideas  and  self-evident  truUis  are,  for  the  most  pac^, 
unnecessary;  and  tiiis  instance  is  properly  expo<>edas  absui'd.  W, 
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§  15.  A.v.  Power  whether  active  or  pa^^jt;*?  is  a  sensible 
FDEA,  which  we  get  by  observing  the  changes  produced  in  th« 
beings  about  us  by  agents  and  patients  ^. 

§  16.  Def.  Those  properties  or  powers  of  any  spirit,  where- 
by it  is  rendered  capable  of  action,  enjoyment,  or  suffering,  are 

called  FACULTIES. 

§  17.  Prop.  To  take  a  survey  of  the  principal  faculties  of 
the  human  mind. 

§  18.  Sol.  1.  We  find  within  ourselves  a  power  of  perceiv- 
ing, abstracting,  compounding,  comparing,  discerning,  judg- 
iMg,  reasoning,  which  all  lead  us  on  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  i.  e. 
in  the  right  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  are  called 
by  the  common  name  of  understanding''. 

§  ly.  2,  The  power  of  retaining  and  recollecting  our  ideas 
in  the  absence  of  their  archetypes  is  what  we  call  memory. 
But  when  ideas  or  trains  of  ideas  occur,  or  are  called  up  by 
memory  in  a  lively  manner,  and  without  regard  to  the  order  of 
former  actual  impressions  and  perceptions,  it  is  said  to  be  done 
by  the  power  of  the  imagination  or  fancy  ^ 

§  20-  3.  We  perceive  on  many  occasions  various  commo- 
tions in  our  minds;  (which  also  produce  changes  and  impres- 
sions, not  only  on  the  nerves  of  the  brain,  but  in  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  body,)  which  commotions  we  caU  passions.  Plea- 
sure  and  pain  are  the  great  hinges  on  which  they  turn,  and  the 
more  particular  modilications  of  them  will  be  considered, 
Lect.  xiv. 

Dr.  Watts  describes  them  thus:  "  They  are  sensible 
commotions  of  our  whole  nature,  both  soul  and  body,  which 
are  occasioned  by  the  perception  of  an  object  according  to 
some  special  property  that  belongs  to  it."    (Watts  on  the 
Passions,  p.  5.)    To  excite  them,  it  must  appear  rare  and 
uncommon,  good,  i.  e.  agreeable,  or  evil,  i.  e.  disagreeable. 
§21.  4.  A  power  of  forming  volitions;  which  Locke  de- 
fines to  be  the  act  of  the  mind  knowingly  exerting  that  domi- 
nion it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  employ- 
ing it  in,  or  with-holding  it  from  any  particular  action  :  but 
what  that  exerting  its  dominion  is,  can  only  be  known  by  con- 
sciousness.   §  6 ''. 

a  Locke's  Ess.  I.  ii.  c.  xx;. }  1,  2.  Balcuv's  VI.  Serni.  p.  44-^46.  Ibid.  Sensi 

b  DUSCAS's  IJOgic,  ap.  Precept  vol.  ii.  I.  i.  t  i.  vol.  i.  p.  357— 35^. 

i  4.  ib.  I.  ii.  c.  i.  i  1.  lb.  I.  iii.c.  i.  i  1,2.  d  Locict's  fas.  1,  Ii.  c.  xxi.  J  15. 

c  IlAR  ri.ey  ua  M*n,  vol.  i.  inuod.  p.  3. 
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§  22.  5.  A  power  of  moving  some  parts  of  the  body.  Others 
It  has  no  immediate  power  over,  the  motion  of  some  being 
always  involuntary,  as  that  of  tlic  heart.  In  other  parts,  it  is 
sometimes  vohintary  and  sometimes  otherwise,  as  in  the  lungs 
and  intestines  \ 

§  23.  Dem.  We  find  by  experience,  that  these  faculties  are 
m  our  own  minds,  and  we  perceive  by  their  effects,  they  are  in 
the  minds  of  others. 

§  24.  Cor.  1 .  Man  is  a  being  of  great  abilities  and  excellen- 
cies ;  so  that  if  it  shall  hereafter  appear  that  he  was  produced 
by  any  other  intelligent  being,  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded, 
that  he  was  designed  for  great  and  important  purposes  *. 

§  25.  2.  While  these  faculties  continue  in  a  degree  of  vi- 
gour, he  must  be  capable  of  great  and  noble  improvements  j  so 
that  much  of  the  difference  between  persons  in  other  respects 
equal,  will  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  this  natural  fur- 
niture is  cultivated  or  neglected. 

^  26.  Schol.  1.  It  is  not  proper  to  speak  of  the  understanding 
and  other  faculties  of  the  soul  as  if  they  were  distinct  principles 
of  action:  the  understanding  is  the  soul  understanding,  the  will 
is  the  soul  willing  :  and  to  represent  them  as  distinct  agents 
produces  confusion  in  our  ideas ''. 

§  27.  2.  The  power  which  the  mind  evidently  has  of 
moving  the  various  parts  of  the  body  by  nerves  inserted  in  the 
muscles,  is  truly  wonderful,  seeing  the  mind  neither  knows  the, 
muscles  to  be  moved,  nor  the  machinery  by  which  the  motion 
in  it  is  to  be  produced  :  so  that  it  is,  as  if  a  musician  should  al- 
ways strike  the  right  note  on  a  very  complex  instrument,  which 
he  had  never  seen  before.  That  no  laws  of  mechanism  can  pro- 
duce this,  is  proved  by  its  being  voluntary,  as  well  as  by  other 
considerations 

§  28.  3.  It  is  questioned,  whether  there  be  any  motion  in  the 
human  body  which  depends  upon  the  mind,  and  yet  is  involun- 
tary f. 

a  Dps  Cartes  de  Pass.  I.  i, ;  13,  15,  I      Crouzaz's  logic,  vol.  i.  part  i.e.  viii.  {6.  p.  144. 

b  W  rr-sii  CKcon.  Feed.  1.  ili.  c.  vii.  i\,5.  I    c  Cheynf.'s  Priiic.  c.  ii.  i  VI.  p.  29 — 35. 

Locke's  Ess.  1.  ii.  c  xxi.  {  17 — 20.  |       Matho,  vol.  i.  p.  359.  &c. 

*  Our  author's  mathem.itical  form  professes  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  but 
the  Axioms,  which  are  self-evident.  It  may  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that  such  a 
cautious,  hypothetical  mode  of  speaking,  is  not  expressive  of  the  evidence  as  it 
stood  in  the  author's  mind,  but  relates  to  the  order  of  evidence  in  the  course  of  inves- 
tigation. W. 

f  The  affirmative  seems  most  prohMc ;  from  a  due  consideration  of  some 
complaints  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  both  generated  and  removed  by  the  in- 
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§  20.  4.  Berkeley  entirely  denies  the  power  of  abstraction, 
a5  an  evident  absurdity  and  inconsistency,  and  says,  we  have 
only  a  power  of  making  one  particular  idea  a  representation  of 
i    all  the  rest.    But  this  is  all  grounded  upon  an  unwary  expras- 
1     sion  of  Mr.  Locke.    The  truth  is,  that  we  do  not  positively  ex- 
clude, but  only  overlook  a  part  of  the  idea  from  which  Ave  ab- 
stract :  V.  g.  when  I  conceive  of  a  line  by  abstraction,  I  do  not 
deny  that  it  is  either  straight  or  crooked,  but  only  think  of  tlx© 
,    flowing  of  a  point  without  determining  its  direction  *  ^. 


LECT.  IIL 
0/  Brute  Animals,  and  their  Powers. 

§  1 .  Prop.  T  O  survey  those  phsenomena  observable  in  brute 
animals,  which  seem  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  fcfbulties 
of  the  human  mind. 

I  §  2.  Sol.  1 .  They  seem  to  have  a  power  of  perception  ;  r.  g. 
to  see,  to  hear,  to  smell,  to  taste,  and  to  feel ;  and  it  seems,  that 
it  is  by  this  power,  that  those  bodies,  which  we  call  animal,  are 
distinguished  from  those  that  are  inanimate 

§  3.  2.  Thevseem  also  to  have  memory  ;  which  appears  by 
the  marks  of  their  recollecting  a  train  of  ideas,  when  one  that 
has  a  relation  to  the  rest  is  by  sensation  presented  anew  ;  and 
especially  by  birds  perfecting  themselves  by  practice  in  tunes 
they  have  imperfectly  learnt"^. 

§  4.  3.  They  appear  capable  of  exerting  volitions,  and  of 
putting  them  into  execution  by  correspondent  motions  of  their 
bodies. 

§  5.  4.  They  appear  to  be  impressed  with  passions,  as  joy, 
sorrow,  fear,  hone,  desire,  gratitude,  anger,  &c.  and  sometimes 
in  a  very  violent  degree. 

a  I.OCKE  ib.  I  ii.  c.  xi.  }  !).  |    b  L'  ckf.'s  Ejs.  I.  ii.  c.  h.  I II. 

Proceti.  of  Untlerst.  p.  1S6 — ISS.  c  LocXE's       1.  ii.  c.  x.  }  10. 

BERKtLCY'g  Princ.  Introd.  {  6—20.  |       Pioccd.  of  Uic  Undcrs.  p.  158 — 162. 

j  ToJuntary  state  of  the  minrl,  and  of  the  diflcrcnt  motions  of  the  fluids  in  the  hours  of 
I  sleep,  ari-sing  from  the  state  of  the  mind,  where  volition  is  exchined.    'J'bis  al.so  seems 

to  be  our  author's  opinion,  who  in  defence  of  it  appeals  to  anger  and  blushing, 

Vid.  Lect.  iv.  §  4.  W. 

i*  For  a  fartlier  elucidation  of  this  subject,  recourse  maybe  bad  to  Reid'< 
Intellectual  Powers  of  Man  ;"  and  Mr.  Dvoald  Stewart's  "  Elements  of  th« 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Miud."  K. 
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§  6.  5.  Tliey  appear  not  to  have  a  power  of  abstraction,  be- 
cause they  do  not  use  articulate  sounds  as  the  signs  of  their  ideas, 
though  the  organs  of  some  are  capable  of  pronouncing  themS 

§  7.  6.  They  are  incapable  of  any  high  degree  of  reasoning, 
since  that  evidently  depends  upon  abstract  ideas. — Object. 
Many  of  their  actions  seem  rational. — Ans.  They  are,  and  in 
so  high  a  degree,  that  if  they  were  goA-crned  by  any  reason  of 
their  own,  they  would  exceed  the  sagacity  of  the  generality  of 
men  :  yet  in  other  instances  they  appear  mere  idiots ;  and  in  the 
actions  of  the  same  species  there  is  so  little  variety,  that  we  can- 
not imagine  this  to  be  the  case.  This  must  therefore  be  granted 
to  be  a  very  strange  phaenomenon ''. 

§  8.  Cor.  1 .  The  Cartesian  hypothesis,  that  brutes  are  mere 
machines^  is  very  incredible  ;  since  these  phaenomena  can  by  no 
means  be  accounted  for  on  any  mechanical  laws,  nor  upon  any 
principles,  which  will  not  prove  it  possible,  that  those  which 
appear  to  us  human  creatures  may  be  mere  machines,  and  not 
only  irrational  but  insensible  too  *. 

§  9.  2.  It  is  evident  that  man  is  a  creature  superior  to  the 
brutes,  though  some  authors  have  endeavoured  to  sink  him  to  a 
level  with  them  ''.    Vid.  Loct.  ii.  §  17,  &c. 

§  10.  Scol.  That  plants  are  a  species  of  animals,  and  have 
some  sort  of  sensation,  is  strongly  maintained,  though  with  no 
appearance  of  reason  by  Redi  and  Edwards  f. 


a  LncKR's      1.  ii.  c.  xi. }  11,  11. 

Froced.  of  the  Under.it.  p.  IHS,  189. 
*  Spccl.it  No.  120.  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

Spcctac.  cic  la  NaL  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  70, 71. 

COLLIB.  ln(|.  into  the  t.tisl,  p.  8b,  87.    td.  1. 
p.  100,  101.  Kd.3. 

Reattif.'s  Uisscrtations,  p.  (jO— 71. 

Reimari;.s's  Disscrlalion.s.  p. 
c  IJEs-Caiites  (le  Method.  ?  .i.  p.  34— 3t). 

LP.  Cl.F.RC's  Phyi.  I.  iv.  c.  xii.  }  9—13. 

Bay's  Wisdom  of  God,  p.  54—57. 


Pioced.  of  Understand,  p.  17o — 17V 

Ess.  upon  Hunting,  p.  52 — 92. 

Relig.  Philos.  Contemp.  xxii.  {  42. 

DiTTON  on  the  Kesur.  p.  39'i — 400. 

^VATr.■;'s  Rum  and  Rccov.  Append.  £«•  I. 
d  BroiiNT's  Anima  Mundi,  p.  40 — 4''. 

ORIG.  adv.  Celsuni,  1.  iv.  p.  217 — 

Giif.i  I's  Circe  by  Layng,_pass. 

Ul  lToN  on  Rcsur.  p.  3;i.->. 
c  Redi  de  General.  Insect,  p.  24^—249,257—260.. 

Edward's  EMcrcit.  No.  viii.  ad  Ancm. 


♦  The  difficult}'  on  the  other  side  must  not  be  concealed.  If  brutes  ;ire  more 
than  machines,  what  evidence  have  we  from  nature,  that  men  differ  from  them  ex- 
cept in  the  degree  of  intclli,!;ence  ?  After  all,  it  is  difficult  s.-itisfactorily  to  ascertain, 
on  natural  principles,  which  is  most  honourable  to  man  or  worthy  of  God  ;  the  opi- 
nion of  Des-Cartes,  Mali-branche  and  Fenelon,  which  represents  God  as  acting, 
not  first  on  some  brutal  mind,  which  may  move  their  bodies,  but  immediately  on 
their  organized  frames,  or  that  which  our  author  endeavours  to  establish.  W. 

f  This  idea  has  lately  been  revived,  and  seems  to  be  rather  growing  into 
fashion.  See  an  ingenious  Essay  on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Percival,  in  Uie  Man- 
chester Piiilosophical  Transactions.  K. 
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LECT  IV. 
The  Mind's  Dependence  on  the  Body. 

T  HAT  may  be  called  a  man's  own  body,  which  is 
the  animal  system  over  which  his  will  exercises  an  immediate 
power,  and  by  the  organs  of  which,  ideas  are  transmitted  to  his 
mind  ;  and  that  is  to  be  accounted  a  vital  part  of  it,  which 
partakes  of  its  vegetation. 

§  2.  Prop.  To  enumerate  the  principal  pha&nomena  of  the 
dependence  of  the  human  mind  on  the  body. 

§  '.i.  Sol.  1 .  When  the  nerves  of  the  body  are  moved,  ideas  are 
presented  to  our  minds  whether  we  will  or  no,  according  to  the 
different  senses,  to  which  those  nerves  serve,  which  are  put  into 
agitation  ;  that  is,  certain  ideas  in  the  mind  succeed  to  certain 
motions  in  the  braiii 

§  4.  2.  Passions  are  often  excited  by  bodily  motions  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  when  raised,  produce  changes  in  the  body, 
sometimes  even  contrary  to  our  volitions  ;  v.  g.  in  anger  and 
blushing  ^. 

§  5.  When  the  body  is  indisposed,  the  mind  is  often 
disabled  from  using  its  faculties  :  v.  g.  the  understanding  is 
disabled  by  drunkenness  and  sleep,  motion  by  the  palsy,  me- 
mory by  diseases,  &c. 

§  6.  4.  When  the  senses  are  gently  and  naturally  shut  up, 
and  the  command  over  the  body  intermitted,  as  in  sleep,  if  we 
think  at  all,  we  are  said  to  dream  ;  and  generally  wander 
through  airy  tracks  of  thought,  which  have  no  agreement  with 
each  other,  nor  are  at  all  corrected  by  the  judgment.  Ideas 
fetched  out  of  the  memory,  seem  to  us  to  be  produced  anew  ; 
and  out  of  vicre  simple  ideash\<l  up  in  the  memory,  new  ima- 
ginary ideas  of  substances  are  formed,  and  seem  to  be  produced 
by  external  objects.  When  the  senses  are  obstructed  in  a  vio- 
lent  and  uimatural  manner,  as  in  a  swoon,  if  we  think  at  all, 
we  may  observe  the  same  phsenomena,  but  in  a  still  more  lan- 
guid degree 

§  7.  5.  In  a  frenav,  though  the  senses  be  not  shut  up,  nor  tJie 
command  of  the  mind  over  the  body  suspended,  yet  the  same 


*  LOCKE'9  Ess.  I.  ii.  c.  i.  {  25. 

CHEYSE's  Vrincip.  c.  iii. }  39.  p. 228, 229. 

Des-Cartes  fie  Pass,  i  3<t 

—  Prill,  jiart  iv.  }  197.  p.  216. 

i>  Locke's  Lm.  1.  ii.  c.  xx. }  17. 

i>»$-CAKTCs  de  Pass.  I  97—106,  113—135. 


c  Limf-strect  Led.  vol.  ii.  p.  442, i{\3. 
Des-Cartes  Dioplics,  c.  vi.  i  17. 
RiiHAt  LT's  Phys.  1.  iv.  c. 
LlCRi  T.  1.  IV.  ver.y05— 1UV4. 
lURVEVs  Med.  Vol.  ii.  p.  4J.  note. 
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plijcnomena  are  found  as  ia  sleep,  only  in  a  more  vivid  and 
pathetic  degree*. 

§  8.  6.  Sometimes  by  very  intense  thinking,  we  do  not 
attend  to  impressions  made  on  tlie  organs  of  sensation,  nor 
receive  ideas  from  them.  This,  in  a  very  high  degree,  may  bo 
called  a  trance  or  ecstasy''. 

§  y.  Cor.  Man  is  a  very  feeble  creature,  and  we  have  little 
reason  to  boast  of  those  intellectual  powers,  the  exercise  of 
which,  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  does  not  otily 
depend  upon  an  animal  system,  but  is  necessarily  subject  to  fre- 
quent long  interruptions,  as  in  the  state  of  sleep". 


LECT.  V. 

Of  MerCi  Intellectual  Capacities — The  Seat  of  the  Soul. 

§  1.  Schol.  1.  J[t  is  queried  to  what  we  are  to  ascribe  the  dif- 
ference to  be  found  in  the  intellectual  capacities  of  men. 

Answ.  The  principles  of  physiognomy,  the  decay  of  the 
faculties  in  old  age,  the  destruction  or  restoration  of  them  by 
corporeal  accidents,  and  many  of  the  phasnomena  mentioned  in 
the  proposition,  may  convince  us,  that  the  temperature  and  con- 
stitution of  the  body  has  a  great  influence  on  the  mind.  It  must 
also  be  allowed,  that  the  circumstances  of  education  and  con- 
versation may  make  a  considerable  difference  between  persons 
in  other  respects  equal.  Yet  if  we  attend  to  the  variety  there 
is  in  all  the  works  of  nature,  we  may  be  inclined  to  think,  there 
is  a  like  variety  in  the  internal  constitution  of  human  souls : 
•which  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  observing,  that  no  visible  dif- 
ference has  yet  been  discovered  between  the  brain  of  the  weakest 
and  the  most  sagacious  of  mankind;  as  well  as,  that  persons  in 
the  same  circumstances,  and  with  the  same  opportunities,  often 
make  very  different  improvements 


a  Aeet.TUS  de  Morb.  Acut  I.  ii.  c.  iv,  v.  p.  17. 

Boer.  Ed.  Vid.  Boer.  Not.  in  loc. 
b  Plutarch's  Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  435, 4J6. 
Locke's  Essays  1.  ii.  c.  ix.  }  3,  4-  ib.  c.  ii.  i  19. 
Flavel's  Pneumat.  ap.  Opera,  p.  27^,  i!77. 

Ediii.  Ed.— Vol.  i.  ]).  475,  476.  Lond.  Ed. 
CUALTHEKIUS  in  AclS  X.  10. 


Co  I,.  Gabdiner's  Memoirs,  J  30—32. 
c  Burnet's  TlioDry,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

Camb.  sur  I'Exist.  p.  176',  177. 

Hervey's  Contempl.  vol.  ii.  p.  39,40,48—50. 
d  Des-Cartes  de  Method,  sub  ini(.  p.  I. 

Wa  it's  Death  ai\d  Ueaveii,  p.  i)7— 102. 


*  These  objects  of  speculation,  being  more  curious  than  immediately  useful, 
may  well  be  referred  by  young  students  ti>  future  consideration.  K. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  to  the  form  of  the  human  head,  and  the 
conformation  of  its  parts;  in  order  to  ascertain  a  correspondence  between  these  and 
<Ue  qualities  of  the  mind.    Dr.  Gall,  who  lately  lectured  at  Vienna,  thinks  he  cao 
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§  2.  2.  Some  liiive  distinguished  between  the  rational  and 
the  animal  soul,  as  if  they  M'ere  two  distinct  beings,  calling  the 
former  the  spirit,  the  latter  the  soul  They  suppose  the  intellect 
and  will  are  seated  in  the  former,  the  passions  and  appetites  in 
the  latter ;  and  that  the  soul  is  a  principle  common  to  brutes, 
which  therefore  they  sometimes  call  by  very  contemptible  names, 
as  the  horse,  the  brute,  &c.  whereas  they  think  the  spirit  is  pe- 
culiar to  man.    Vid.  Lect.  2.  §  26*. 

§  3.  Def.  The  soul  is  said  to  be  seated  in  that  part  of  the 
body  where  sensation  terminates,  and  voluntary  motion  begins. 

§  4.  Prop.  The  soul  is  seated  in  the  brain. 

§  4  Dem.  1 .  The  nerves,  on  which  sensation  and  motion 
evidently  depend,  terminate  in  the  brain,  or  in  the  medulla 
spinalis,  which  is  derived  from  thence,  and  whose  fibres  are  pro- 
bably all  continued  to  it. 

§  5.  2.  If  a  strait  ligature  be  made  on  any  nerve,  or  it  be 
cut  asunder,  sensation  continues  in  that  part  nearest  the  brainy 
and  ceases  in  that  which  is  more  remote. 

§  6.  3.  In  men,  and  in  most  other  animals,  death  imme- 
diately ensues,  if  the  head  be  cut  ofF,  or  the  brains  taken  out,  or 
the  cerebellum  wounded. 

§7.4.  All  known  distempers  that  immediately  take  away 
sensation,  are  seated  in  the  head.  Therefore, 

§  8.  5.  The  SOUL  is  seated  in  the  brain*^.  Q.  E.  D. 
Vid.  Lect.  4.  §  I. 

§  9.  Cor.  The  ancients  were  mistaken  in  placing  it  in  the 
heart ;  and  Van  Helmont  in  the  mouth  of  the  stomach.  It  may 
be  observed  by  the  way,  that  Philo,  who,  with  many  ancients, 
supposed  the  sensitive  soul  to  be  subdivided  into  the  irascible 


a  Proccd.  of  the  Unilcrst  I.  ii.  c.  x.  p.  ZSl,  370— 
;i77. 

Marc.  Anton.  I.  ii.  {  2.  1.  iii.  }  16.  I.  xii.  i  3. 

with  iJac  Notes. 
I)ES-CAR  I  F.s  dc  Pass,  part  i.  i  47. 
fovf.'s  Iliad, I.  x<iii.  ver.  Vi'i.  vol.  vi.  p.  61, 62. 
IlALi.ET  on  Script,  vol.  i.  p.  3'J — 19. 


Saubin's  Dissert,  vol.  ii.  p.  527. 
Coi  LIB.  Ess.  i.  i  I. 

Mason  on  Eelf  Knowledge,  1.  i.  e.  ii.  p.  14, 
VnBiN'5.  Obs.  1.  iii.  c.  iv.  pris.  i  2 — 8. 
b  Keii  's  Anat.  c.  vii.  i  1. 
MORF.'s  Imraort.  of  the  Soul,  1.  li.  c.  vii. }  10. 
WattsV:  Ess.  iii.  p.  78—80. 


asBign  to  the  brain  the  place  of  eacli  of  the  faculties  of  the  st)ul.  But  his  theory  is  too 
full  of  afsstimption,  fancy,  and  conjecture,  to  be  ranked  amoiif;  the  discoveries  of  real 
science.— —W. 

*The  question  concerning  the  seat  of  the  soul,  for  a  long  time  excited  Uie  at- 
tention of  philosophers,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  various  discussion.  At  present, 
we  believe  that  it  is  d(x>nicd  of  little  importance.  K. 

The  force  of  this  demonstration  depends  on  the  form  of  the  definition ;  but  a 
previous  question  is.  Whether  we  ought  to  say,  that  the  soul  is  tcated  where  sensa- 
tion  tenninates  ?  or,  properly  speaking,  in  any  part  of  the  body  ?  lo  other  words,  whe- 
Uier  ubiety  belongs  to  the  soul  ?  W. 

VOL.  IV.  Q  q 
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and  concupiscible,  placed  the  former  in  the  heart,  the  latter  in 
the  belly,  while  he  thought  the  rational  was  seated  in  the  head*. 

§  10.  Schol.  1.  It  must  still  be  matter  of  controversy,  in 
what  part  of  the  brain  the  sou|  is  seated.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  it  is  in  the  meninges  ;  but, 
whether  it  be  in  the  pineal  gland,  as  Des-Cartes  supposes  ;  or 
as  Dr.  More  thinks,  among  the  animal  spirits  in  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, or  in  the  corpora  striata,  as  has  been  lately  maintained  in 
France,  or  in  some  part  different  from  any  of  these,  we  cannot 
certainly  say  *''. 

§11.  2.  The  constitution  of  some  animals  may  perhaps  be 
different  from  that  of  men  in  this  respect.  It  is  certain,  the 
phaenomena  mentioned  §  3.  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  them ; 
for  Avasps  will  live  a  long  time  after  their  heads  are  cut  off;  eels 
are  soonest  killed  by  striking  them  on  the  tail ;  and  vipers  will 
live  some  hours  after  their  heads  are  cut  off,  and  their  bowels 
taken  out 


LECT.  VI. 
Of  Innate  Ideas. 

§  1.  Def.  .^\.NY  zrfea  or /??'opci5iVi'o7i  is  said  to  be  innate,  when 
it  is  not  acquiied  by  the  use  of  the  faculties,  but  so  implanted  in 
the  mind  from  its  original,  as  to  be  common  to  the  whole  species, 
independently  upon  any  circumstances  in  which  individuals  may 
be  placed  f. 

§  2.  Prop.  There  are  no  innate  ideas  in  the  human  mind. 

§  3.  Dem,  1.  There  can  no  simple  idea  be  assigned,  but 
may  be  traced  np  to  sensation  or  reflection,  or  both:  v.  g.  to 
one  sense  alone;  as  seeing  green,  hearing  tlie  sound  of  an  or- 
gan, smelling  a  rose,  tasting  a  peach,  feehng  solidity,  &c.  or 
more ;  as  extension,  motion,  rest :  to  I'eflection  only,  as  percep- 


a  ViTRiNO  A  ubi  supra,  ?  4-  sub  fin. 
More,  ibid.  1.  ii.  c.  viL  j  5 — 10. 
Des-Cartes  de  Pass,  i  3S. 
CoLLiB.  on  tlie  Soul,  Ess.  i.  }  3. 


b  Des-Cartes  de  Pasi }  32. 

More,  ibid.  I.  ii.  c.  vii.  {  12 — 19.  c  viii.  per  tot. 
c  More,  ibid.  1.  iii.  c.  xv.  }  1,  2. 

Bacon's  NaL  Hist.  Cent.  4,  No.  400. 


*  Dr.  G.\i,L  pretends  to  find  the  scat  of  the  faculty  of  observation  immediately 
behind  the  forehead;  and  the  organ  of  courage  a  little  above  the  ear.  Wlio  knows 
but  the  time  will  come,  when  we  shall  have  exact  representation.',  exhibited  to  the 
eye,  of  the  residence  of  each  faculty  of  the  mind  in  the  human  body,  even  as  now 
our  dwellings  are  seen  in  a  full  map!  W. 

f  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  an  innate  proposition,  and  an  innate  idea, 
according  to  our  author'.s  definition  of  "  Idea."  While  the  former  is  denied  the  lat- 
ter may  be  allowed,  since  conscioustiess  is  included  in  it.— — W. 
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tion,  volition,  duration:  or  sensation  and  reflection  both,  as 
existence  and  various  kinds  of  pleasure  and  pain.    Vid.  Lect. 

§  4.  2.  We  see  that  simple  ideas  are  acquired  gradually, 
and  the  furniture  of  various  persons  differs  according  to  their 
various  circumstances  in  life''. 

§5.3.  When  the  organs  of  sensation  are  destroyed,  siiji- 
ple  ideas  proper  to  them  are  no  more  acquired ;  and  those,  who 
from  their  birth,  want  proper  organs,  want  correspondent  ideas, 
even  though  they  be  ever  so  important  to  the  comfort  and  useful- 
ness of  life  ^  Therefore, 

§6.  4.  It  is  needless  and  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  any 
simple  ideas  are  innate. 

§  7.  5.  Compound  ideas  are  made  up  of  simple  ones,  nor 
can  we,  by  any  operation  of  the  mind,  produce  any  idea  how 
chimerical  soever,  the  materials  of  which  we  are  not  already 
possessed  of"*.  Hence, 

§  8.  6.  It  is  needless  and  unreasonable  to  suppose  any  of 
our  ideas  innate".    Q.  E.  D*. 

■  Locke,  I.  iL  c.  iii,  v— vii.  Ibid.  c.  i.  {  2, 7—5.     |    d  Locke,  I.  ii.  c.  ii.  J  2.  Ibid.  c.  xii.  \  8. 
b  I.OCKF,  I.  ii.  c.  i.  i  2,  5,  7, 20—23.  e  Proced. of  Underst  p.  382—384. 

c  Locke,  1.  i.  c  iv.  {  20.   Ibid.  1.  ii.  c.  iii.  {  I .        |       MoRE's  Philos.  Works,  L  i.  c.  5, 6. 

*  The  force  of  this  demonstration,  it  may  be  objected,  depends  on  a  prtitio 
pnncipii,  that  every  simple  idea  may  be  traced  to  either  sensation  or  reflection.  If 
we  admit  this  principle,  it  must  be  in  favour  of  a  definition  of  "  idea"  different  from 
what  our  author  has  given.  According  to  that,  consciousness  is  an  idea;  but  to  say 
that  all  consciousness  is  derived  from  either  sensation  or  reflection,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  these  words,  is  inadmissible.  If  by  innate  be  understood  any  whatever  source  of 
ideas  which  is  not  included  in  sensation  or  reflection,  then  it  may  be  urged,  that  our 
notion  of  positive  infinity,  or  of  God,  is  innate  ;  for  our  idea  of  growing  infinity  which 
il  derived  from  sensation  and  reflection,  is  essentially  different.  Besides,  that  notion 
which  is  itself  the  measure  of  compatibility  or  incompatibility  actually  presides  over 
all  sensations  and  reflections,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  oflspring  of  either. 

The  chief  question  at  issue  is,  and  which  is  of  greater  moment  in  religion  than 
is  commonly  imagined,  is  our  just  notion  of  the  divine  essence  derived  from  either 
sensation,  or  reflection,  or  both  Many,  no  doubt,  have  their  ideas  of  what  they  call 
God  from  thence ;  but  they  will,  probably,  be  found  false  and  dangerous.  That  no- 
tion which  is  attained  by  mairnifying  finites  nd  infinitum  has  an  object  essentially  and 
infinitely  different  from  the  divine  es.sence;  but  the  only  idea  we  can  have  of  infinity 
from  sensation  and  reflection  is  that  of  a  finite  ever-crowino.  If  our  notion  of 
God  have  not  a  more  innate  origin  than  this,  it  concerns  us  to  know  whether  we 
have  any  notion  of  him  at  all  but  what  is  idolatrous. 

A  mind  properly  disposed  may,  by  a  just  comparison  of  ideas,  attain  to^a  cer- 
tainty that  there  is  a  God  ;  but  this  certainty  implies  that  there  is  an  adequate 
ground  for  it  in  one  of  the  ideas  compared,  yet  this  cannot  be,  if  pnsitt-je  infinity, 
existence,  independance,  &c.  be  not  perceived  (though  not  comprehended)  as  implied 
iu  one  of  the  ideas.    It  follows  therefore,  that  though  eiv»^  man  do  not  clearly  per- 
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§  9.Schol.  1.  Dr.  Watts  supposes,  there  are  three  sources 
of  our  ideas,  viz.  sensation,  reflection,  and  abstraction;  but 
since  ho  grants  that  the  materials  of  the  last  are  derived  from 
the  two  former,  this  caimot  be  reckoned  a  third  primary  source, 
any  more  than  compounding'. 

§  10.  2.  Brown,  in  his  Procedure  of  the  Understanding, 
maintains  that  we  have  all  our  ideas  originally  from  sensation: 
but  his  proof  depends  entirely  upon  his  definition  of  the  word 
Idea,  which  he  takes  for  a  picture  or  representation  of  some  sen- 
sible object  laid  up  in  the  imagination  ;  which  is  different  from 
our  definition  of  it''.    Vid.  Lect.  1.  §  2. 

§  11.  3.  Most  of  those  ideas  which  arise  from  reflection, 
come  into  the  mind  later  than  those  which  arise  from  sensation 

§  1 2.  4.  Many  errors  in  our  ideas  of  sensation  are  rectifi- 
ed by  reflection 


LECT.  VII. 
Of  Innate  Propositions. 

§  J.  Pr(j/j.  There  are  no  innate  propositions  in  the  human 
mind. 

§  2.  Dem.  1 .  All  propositions  consist  of  ideas :  therefore 
innate  propositions  would  imply  innate  ideas,  contrary  to  Lect. 
6.  §  2^ 

§  3.  2.  If  any  propositions  could  be  supposed  innate,  it 
must  be  those  that  are  intuitively  discerned  ;  but  these,  though 
assented  to  as  soon  as  proposed,  are  not  known  before  such  pro- 
posal, even  by  those  whose  minds  are  least  corrupted  by  educa- 
tion and  custom:  which  shews,  by  the  way,  that  they  cannot 
be  the  principles  of  all  our  knowledge,  not  being  themselves 
first  known  ^ 

§  4,  3.  All  propositions  relating  to  identity  and  diversity 
of  ideas  may  be  intuitively  discerned,  and  consequently  must  be 


a  WATTS's  Phil.  Ess.  iii.  {  16.  p.  9;)— 97. 
b  Picx:ed.of  Underst.  p.  5.5,  63— 6(j. 

PRICE'S  Rev.  of  Mor.  c.  i.  }  <J. 

MONBW).  on  the  Orig.  and  Progr.  of  Lang.  vol.  i. 
p.  1—184. 
c  Locke's  Ess.  I.  ii.  c.  i.  ?  8. 
d  Locke's  Ess.  1.  ii,  c.  ix.  f  8,  9. 


Smith's  Optics,  vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  07, 2<3. 

Locke's  Fam.  Lett.  p.  134—138. 

Wa'ITS's  Logic, part  ii.c.  iii.  {  3. 

Kf.id  on  ilie  Hum.  Mind,  c.  vi.  {  3,9. 
e  Locke's  F-ss.  1.  i.  c.  iv.  J  19. 
f  Locke's  Ess.  1.  i.  c.  ii.  i  4,  Ifi,  21—27. 


ceive  a  being  absolutely  great  .ind  excellent,  yet  every  man  who  perceives  this  con- 
clusion with  ccrtaintij,  "  that  there  is  such  a  being,"  must  perceive,  or  have  such  an 
idea  of  him,  as  is  included  in  the  premises  of  that  conclusion.  To  which  may  be 
added,  that  euciy  man  may,  if  it  be  not  his  own  fault,  have  that  idea  of  God's  absolute 
existence,  as  implied  in  the  consistent  belief  of  the  true  God.  W. 
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innate,  if  intuitive  discerning  were  the  mark  of  an  innate  pro- 
position. But  this  would  imply,  that  all  our  ideas  were  innate, 
which  is  evidently  absurd*. 

§5.  4.  Propositions  supposed  innate  cannot  be  distinguish- 
ed from  others,  so  that  a  complete  catalogue  of  them  should  be 
made  :  yet  this  might  reasonably  be  expected,  if  any  were  so, 
and  would  be  necessary  to  render  them  usefuP. 

§  6.  5.  Several  of  those  propositions  which  are  of  greatest 
importance  in  morality,  and  seem  most  evident,  and  are  there- 
fore most  likely  to  be  innate,  are  unknown  to  some,  and  ex- 
pressly contradicted  by  others,  and  all  need  proof.  Valet  pro^ 
posilio". 

§  7.  Schol.  1.  It  may  be  granted,  that  there  are  certain 
circumstances,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  avoid 
receiving  certain  ideas,  and  assenting  to  certain  propositions, 
and  even  takingr  them  for  granted  in  all  its  reasonings:  and  this 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  constitution.  It  may  also  be 
granted,  that  there  is  something  in  natural  temper  disposing  to 
gratitude,  compassion,  &c.  as  eifectually,  as  if  propositions  re- 
commending them  were  inscribed  upon  the  soul.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  what  has  been  said  above  :  and  in 
this  sense  Mr.  Locke  owns  innate  practical  principles,  as  the 
desire  of  happiness''. 

§8.2.  The  dream  of  innate  ideas  seems  to  have  arisen  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  desire  of  teachers  to  impose  their  own 
sentiments  upon  their  disciples,  as  sacred  truths  stampt  on  their 
minds  by  the  author  of  nature  ;  and  on  the  other,  from  the  ease 
with  which  such  principles  have  been  earlv  received,  and  the 
assurance  with  which  they  have  been  assented  to,  so  that  peo- 
ple caimot  remember,  that  they  have  ever  doubted  of  them''  *. 


3  Locke's  Ess.  I.  i.  c.  iv.  }  4, 5.  Ibid.  I.  iv.  c.  vii. 

b  V  CKE's  £«.  1.  i.  c.  iii.  {  14.    Ibid.  c.  iv.  { 21. 
C  LOCriE'S  f.»s.  1.  i.  civ.}  4—13. 

Sale's  Prcf.  to  the  Koran,  p.  Vi\,  132. 

WA-ns's  tss.  iv.{  1. 


HAXTEn's  Works,  vol.  il.  p.  381. 
d  I.oCKi'S'sF.iS.  1.  i.e.  iii.}  .i. 

VV  AiTs\s  K.<s.  IV.  t         )).  100—102, 104—107. 

Law's  Theory  of  l^rl.  p.  s,  Jtc. 

SllAKrsB.  Lett,  to  a  Mud.  viii. 
c  Locke's  Ess.  1.  i.  c.  iii.  i  21—26.  Ibid.  c.  iv.}  2^ 


*  On  thi'!  important  subject  Mr.  Locke  was  not  guarded;  and  some  of  his  many 
admirers  have  but  too  naturally  drawn  consequences  tioin  his  doctrine  not  a  little 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  true  piety.  lie  did  well  to  expose  monkish  ignorance, 
and  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  dogmas  on  the  Human  Mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  ap- 
propriate evidence  ;  but  in  so  doing  he  should  not  have  opened  a  door  for  a  greater 
evij,  a  spcrjies  of  refined  idolatry. 

Fiom  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Locke  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  fain  would 
learn,  whether  the  conclu.sinn  of  a  syllogism  that  teaches  knowledge  or  cei  tainty  can 
icgitiuiately  contain  more  than  both  the  premijes?  and  whether,  on  his  priuciples,  it 
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LECT  viir. 

Of  Different  Ideas  excited — Memory. 

^  I.  Prop.  T  HE  same  external  qualities  in  objects  may  ex- 
cite different  ideas  in  different  persons. 

§  2.  Deyji.  1 .  If  the  organs  of  sensation  be  at  all  different, 
the  ideas  of  the  same  object  must  be  proportionably  so,  while 
the  same  laws  of  nature  prevail. 

§  3.  2.  It  is  probable,  there  may  be  some  degree  of  dif- 
ference in  the  organs  of  different  persons;  v.  g.  in  the  distance 
of  the  retina  and  chrvstallinc  humour  of  the  eve  ;  in  the  decree 
of  extension  in  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  in  the  acrimon}'  of  the 
saliva,  &c.  And  the  variety,  which  is  observable  in  the  faces, 
the  voices,  and  the  bones  of  men,  and  almost  through  the  whole 
face  of  nature,  would  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  the  same  variety 
might  take  place  here. 

§  4.  3.  Those  things  which  are  very  pleasing  to  one,  are 
extremely  disagreeable  to  another. 

§  5.  4.  Those  things  which  arc  at  one  time  very  agreeable, 
are  at  another  verv  disagreeable  to  the  same  person,  when  the 
organs  of  his  body  are  indisposed,  or  when  other  disagreeable 
ideas  are  associated  with  those  that  had  once  been  grateful. — 
Valet  proposition' . 

§  6.  Schol.  Though  the  causes  mentioned  above  may  pro- 
bably produce  ideas  which  differ  in  degree  in  the  minds  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  to  suppose  they  dif- 
fer in  their  kind  ;  v.  g.  that  what  appears  green  to  one,  should 
constantly  appear  red  to  another,  and  vice  versa 

§  7.  Prop.  To  survey  the  pha^iomena  of  the  human  me- 
mory, with  the  solutions  that  have  been  given  of  some  of  them. 
Lect.  2.  §  19. 

a  Locke's  Ess.  1.  ii.  c.  xxxii.  5  15.  lb  Mai.f.bravciie's  Research.  I.  i.  c.  xiii.  }  5,  S. 

AFsCogit.  par.  i.e.  i.  1       Koiiaui  r's  Phys. par.  i.  c.  xxvii. }6.  vol. i.  p.  197. 

Le  Clerc's  Log.  p.ir.  1.  c.  i.  J  15.  |       Philos.  Trans,  vol.  Ixviii.  par.  ii.  1778. 

is  possible  to  come  at  a  cerlninty  that  tlicre  is  ahsohile  infinity,  independence,  power, 
&c.  in  a  word,  that  there  is  a  God  ? 

Tlic  principles  of  Lockf.  are,  1.  That  we  have  no  idea  or  notion  at  all,  from 
whence  to  reason  with  certainty,  but  what  is  derived  from  sensation  or  reflection; 
and,  2.  That  we  have  no  idea  of  infinity,  existence,  power,  wisdom.  Sec.  but  what 
we  derive  from  finite  objects. — Hut  if  so,  the  premises,  or  ideas  of  these  finite  objects, 
are  but_yfn//c  ideas  ever-growing  ;  lyiw  then  can  tlic  conclusion  assert  absolute  infinity, 
absolute  existence  ?  Or  must  we  say  that  absolute  infinity  is  included  in  that  which  is 
not  so,  in  order  to  render  the  conclusion  valid  ?  AV. 
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§  8.  Sol.  1.  A  vast  stock  of  ideas  are  treasured  up  in  the 
memoiy,  which  it  easily  produces  on  various  occasions. 

The  Carttesians  say,  that  objects  coming  in  by  sensation,  and 
ideas  got  by  reflection,  make  traces  in  the  brain. — But  how  ex- 
quisitely fine  must  these  be,  when  in  so  small  a  compass  the 
names  and  images  of  so  many  objects,  as  well  as  so  many  propo- 
sitions and  arguments  are  inscribed.  Who  can  sufficiently  ad- 
mire it,  not  only  in  such  extraordinary  cases  as  are  mentioned 
by  Derham,  &c.  but  in  those  cases  Avhich  are  most  common  \? 

§  y.  2.  We  can  distinguish  ideas  brought  out  of  the  me- 
mory from  those,  that  come  in  by  sensation  or  reflection  ;  per. 
haps  by  the  liveliness  of  the  impression,  or  by  the  train  of 
relations''. 

§  10.  3.  Ideas,  of  which  we  have  but  a  general  and  imper- 
fect remembrance,  may  often  be  recovered  by  recollection 

§11.  4.  Memory  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  the 
body,  and  is  often  much  injured  by  a  disease,  and  afterwards 
recovered  with  recovering  strength,  which,  on  the  Cartesian 
hypothesis,  is  accounted  for  by  supposing,  that  those  parts  of 
the  brain  on  which  these  characters  are  written,  are  by  such 
disorders  relaxed,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nerves  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  be  weakened  or  disabled. 

§  12.  5.  The  memory  differs  at  ditt'erent  ages.  Children 
soon  forget,  as  they  soon  learn  :  old  people  learn  with  difficulty, 
and  remember  best  what  they  learnt  when  young.  That  is,  say 
the  Cartesians,  because  the  brain  growing  by  degrees  more  dry 
retains  old  characters,  but  does  not  easily  admit  new"*. 

§  13.  6.  Dreams  generally  make  little  impression  on  the 
memory :  because,  say  some,  the  animal  spirits  are  then  but 
gently  moved  *. 

§  14.  7.  An  idea  attended  with  great  pleasure  or  pain  makes 
a  deep  impression  on  the  memorv,  i.  e.  a  deep  trace  on  the 
brain,  the  spu'its  being  then  violently  impelled  ^ 

§  15.  8.  The  power  of  recollecting  differs  extremely  at 
different  times :  and  it  is  generally  strongest,  when  we  are  most 
brisk  and  lively. 

§16.9.  We  remember  that  best  in  the  morning,  Avhich  wc 

b  Locke's  Ess.  I.  ii.  c.  vi.  {  5,  6. 

JJes-Cartes  dc  Pass.  J  26. 
c  Watts'sKss.  iii.  §  15. 

LocKK's  Ess.  I.  li.  c.  X.  ;  7. 
d  Watts'3  Improv.  p.  255,  &c. 
Baxter  on  the  Soul,  v.  13. 
Camd.  E(iuc.  dcs  filles,  p.  25,2<Ji 
e  Watts's  Ess.  v.  i  'i. 
f  LCiCKE's  Eta.  1.  ii.  c.  X.  i  A. 


a  DrRHAM's  Phys.  Theol.  1.  v.c.  i.  p.ZSZ 
Des-Cartes  de  Pass.  ?  42. 
ClcERn'sTusc.  nisp.  I.  i.  {  24,  25. 
Watts's  Ess.  iii.  i  13, 14.. 
R011.IN  Manierc,  &c.  vol.i.  p.  275— 277. 
Af  GL  S  r.  Confes.  I.  x.  c.  7. 
Semx.  Controv.  I.  i.  sub  inif. 
Ramsay  Princip.  vol.  i.  p.  36. 
MuLMoTU's  Pliny,  vol.  i.  b.  vi.  ep.  iu  note. 
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learnt  just  before  ve  went  to  sleep:  because,  say  the  Cartesians, 
the  traces  made  tlien  are  not  apt  to  be  effaced  by  the  motions  of 
the  spirits,  as  they  would,  if  new  objects  of  sensation  had  pre- 
sented themselves  ;  anrl  during  this  interval,  they  have,  as  it 
■were,  time  to  stiffen. 

§  17,  10.  Sensible  ideas  gradually  decay  in  the  memory,  if 
they  be  not  refreshed  by  new  sensations  ;  the  traces  perhaps 
vearing  out :  yet  they  may  last  many  years 

§  18.  1 1 .  When  a  train  of  ideas  is  very  familiar  to  the  mind, 
they  often  follow  one  another  in  the  memory  without  any  labo- 
rious recollection,  and  so  as  to  arise  almost  instantaneously 
and  mechanically  ;  as  in  Avriting,  singing,  &c.  the  traces  be- 
tween them  being  worn  like  beaten  roads  ^. 

§  19.  12.  The  memory  is  a  faculty,  which  is  almost  inces- 
santly exercised,  while  thought  continues ;  (though  the  instances 
of  laborious  recollection  are  comparatively  few  :)  nor  do  we  ever 
find  the  human  mind  entirely  stript  of  it,  though  it  be  often  im- 
paired. 


LECT.  IX. 

Of  Memory,  according  to  Cartesius. 

1.  TThE  probability  of  the  Cartesian  hypothesis  will 

appear  from  considering, 

§  2.  I .  How  well  it  agrees  M'ith  the  various  phaenomena 
mentioned  above. 

§  3.  2.  The  analogy  upon  this  hypothesis  between  sensation 
and  memory,  the  one  arising  from  impressions  made  on  the  brain, 
the  other  depending  on  traces  continued  there. 

§  4.  3.  The  instances  in  which  memory  has  been  almost 
wholly  lost  at  once  by  a  sudden  violent  blow  upon  the  head  ; 
insomuch  that  a  great  scholar  has  entirely  lost  the  knowledge  of 
letters  by  it,  and  has  been  forced  with  infinite  labour  to  begin 
again  from  the  elements  of  them  ;  and  in  other  instances  the  re- 
collection has  been  gradual,  and  the  events  of  childhood  and 
youth  have  been  recovered  firsts 

§  5.  Cor.  The  memory  is  a  useful  faculty,  which  deserves 


a  I  nrKE's  F.«.  I.  ii.  c.  x.  J  4. 
k>  LOCKE'S  t«.  1.  ii.  c.  xxxiii.  iC. 


c  Cni.i.iB.  on  the  Soul,  Ess.  i.  ?  9. 
Cl.F.RIci  Pnciini.  1.  iv.  H— 17. 
IlARTLEV  un  .Man,  c.iii.  ?  1. 
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to  be  carefully  cultivated  by  attention  and  exercise,  frequent 
reviews  and  conversation 

§  6.  Schol.  1.  The  artificial  methods  which  some  have  pro- 
posed must  be  allowed  to  be  very  ingenious  ;  but  perhaps  aro 
rather  calculated  to  improve  a  memory  already  good,  than 
to  help  a  bad  one''. 

§  7.  2.  The  excellency  of  the  memory  consists  partly  in 
its  strength  of  retention,  and  partly  in  its  quickness  of  recol- 
lection 

^  8.  3.  If  the  Cartesian  hypothesis  should  be  admitted,  me- 
mory will  still  continue  a  great  mystery :  for  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged impossible  thoroughly  to  explain  bow  either  that 
or  sensation  should  be  affected  by  any  impression  on  the  brain, 
or  what  connection  there  can  be  between  such  impressions  and 
thought  in  any  of  its  modes. 

§  9.  4.  Mr.  Locke  accounts  for  the  association  of  ideas, 
which  is  the  cause  of  antipathies  and  many  errors,  with  other 
strange  phtenomena,  by  memory ;  supposing  such  traces  are 
worn  on  the  brain  as  unite  ideas,  so  that  when  the  mind  turns  to 
one  it  should  almost  necessarily  fall  on  the  other  too"*.  Led.  8. 
§  18. 

§  10.  5.  If  the  Cartesian  hypothesis  be  admitted,  it  must  be 
owned  that  nothing  gives  a  greater  idea  of  the  minuteness  of  the 
parts  into  which  matter  may  actually  be  divided,  than  the 
smallness  of  those  traces,  by  which  so  many  dictionaries,  histories, 
poems,  &c.  are  transcribed,  and  so  many  pictures  exactly  drawn 
in  miniature  *. 

§  11.  6.  It  is  probable  the  weakness  of  memory  in  infants 
may  be  one  chief  cause  of  their  being  so  long  before  they  come 
to  the  use  of  speech,  as  well  as  the  want  of  dexterity  in  using 
the  organs  of  it. 


a  Free-Thinker,  No.  72. 

Roi.i.is's  Man.  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  277—279. 

Waits  Impruv.  of  the  .Mind,  part  i.e.  xvii. 
b  RdiMN's  Man.  Kc.  vol.  i.  p.  'i7i>,'Jao. 

Crey's  Menioria  Technica. 


Brvf.n's  Life,  p.  56—58. 
c  Locke's  Ess.  1.  ii.  c.  x.  { fi. 
d  LocKF.'.s  E«.  1.  ii.  c.  xxxiii.  {  7 — 18. 

Hartley  on  Man,  Prop.  X.  XI.  voL  i.  p. 

65—72. 


*  That  memory  is  an  orisinal  faculty  given  us  by  the  author  of  our  being,  of 
which  we  can  give  no  account,  but  that  we  are  so  made,  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Reip, 
in  his  "  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,"  p.  303 — 310.  For  an  accouiit 
of  the  different  theories  concerning  memory,  see  the  same  author,  p.  338—356.  K. 
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Part  i. 


LECT.  X. 
Of  Sutcession,  Duration,  and  Time. 

E  get  our  ideas  of  succession,  by  observing  the 
train  of  ideas  passing  through  our  minds  one  after  another 

§  2.  Prop.  Tlie  swiftness  and  slowness  of  the  succession  of 
ideas  in  the  human  mind  have  certain  limits. 

^  3.  Dem.  1.  Some  motions  are  so  swift,  and  others  so  slow, 
that  they  cannot  be  seen. 

§  4.  2.  Motion  is  always  successive. 

§  5.  3.  Could  our  ideas  succeed  each  other  as  fast  as  the  bo- 
dies move  in  one  case,  and  as  slow  as  they  move  in  the  other, 
the  motion  would  become  visible. 

§  6.  4.  The  swiftness  and  slowness  of  ideas  coming  in  by 
sight  have  their  limits. 

§  7.  5.  There  is  equal  reason  to  believe  it  with  regard  to 
other  ideas  ;  as  some  of  the  like  pha;nomena  may  be  observed 
concerning  some  ideas  that  come  in  by  hearing. 

§  8.  6.  We  are  not  able  to  retain  one  idea  long  in  the  mind 
without  any  variation  ;  nor  can  we  call  up  any  given  number  of 
ideas,  in  any  given  time  ;  v.  g.  we  cannot  think  over  ten  verses 
between  one  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  and  another**.  Valtt 
propositio. 

§  9.  Schol.  It  is  evident  there  are  various  degrees  of  velo. 
city  in  the  ideas  of  different  persons,  and  of  the  same  person  at 
different  times  ;  partly  according  to  the  temper  in  which  he  is, 
and  partly  according  to  the  degree  in  wliich  he  exercises  his  vo- 
litions :  and  where  the  velocity  is  the  same,  it  will  seem  greater, 
in  proportion  as  the  kinds  of  ideas  are  more  various'^. 

§  10.  Ax.  The  idea  of  duration  is  a  simple  idea,  which 
we  get  by  reflecting  on  the  succession  of  our  ideas'*. 

§  11.  Cor.  When  we  are  insensible  of  the  succession  of  our 
ideas,  we  are  also  insensible  of  duration*. 

§  12.  Def.  Time  is  a  part  of  duration  measured  by  some 
supposed  equal  succession,  a  certain  number  of  which  makes  a 
period  or  epochal 


a  Locke's  Fss.  I.  ii.  c.  3tiv.  f  \, 
b  Locke's  Fss.  I.  ii.  c  xiv.  i  6 — 14. 
c  WaTis's  F.SS.  No.  xii. «  2. 

Klcm.  of  Crit.  vol.  1.  c.  9. 
d  LocKi  's  Ess.  ib.  i 
e  Locke's  Ess.  je.  i  if  5. 


f  LOCKE  ib. }  17. 

AlT.usr.  Confess.  I.  ii.  c.  xiv.  apud  JacKSON'j 

Works,  vol.  i.  p.  8HJ. 
Young's  Nisht  Thoughts,  p.  34. 
WaTTS's  Oniology,  c.  iv.  and  xii. 
HtkMCS,  p.  10.1^1 14. 
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§  13.  Schol.  1.  The  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
serve  for  a  convenient  measure  of  time,  seeing  they  are  long, 
various,  publicly  visible,  and  nearly  equable.  Yet  any  phaeno- 
mena  returning  periodically  and  regularly,  (v.  g.  the  freezing  of 
water,  the  blowing  of  dowers,  a  fit  of  the  ague,  &c.)  might  with 
regard  to  any  particular  person  answer  the  same  end  -^. 

§  i  4  2.  Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  such  assistance,  the 
train  of  ideas  passing  through  a  man's  mind  may  be  to  himself 
the  measure  of  time  :  though  neither  this  nor  any  other  measure 
can  be  demonstrated  entirely  equable 

§15.3.  When  the  duration  of  any  being  is  said  to  be  either 
long  or  short,  it  is  only  as  compared  with  that  of  other  beings 

§  16.  Cor.  1.  The  same  part  of  duration  may  appear  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  to  different  persons,  and  to  the  same  persons  ai 
different  times ^.    See  Led.  8.  §  6. 

§  17.  2.  Hence  we  may  learn  the  reason  why  j'ears  {cateris 
paribus)  appear  longer  to  us  while  very  young,  than  as  we  grow 
up  to  riper  age;  because  the  objects  being  newer,  strike  the 
mind  more  forcibly,  and  so  the  succession  is  more  observed  than 
Avhen  they  grow  more  familiar  to  the  mind.  The  like  may  be 
observed  of.the  day  we  spend  in  a  strange  place,  or  a  road  we 
are  not  used  to  travel.  Yet  if  by  frequent  repetition  a  thing  is 
grown  tedious  to  us,  it  appears  of  a  longer  duration  ;  because 
we  mingle  many  other  ideas  with  it,  and  therefore  on  the  whole 
there  is  a  greater  succession. 

§  18.  3.  If  an  almighty  power  be  supposed,  it  may  make 
that  part  of  duration,  which  appears  but  a  moment  to  one, 
appear  a  thousand  years  to  another,  or  a  much  greater  period,, 
and  vice  versa ;  which  is  indeed  an  amazing  thought. 

§  19.  4.  Time  is  not  (as  it  has  often  been  said  to  be)  the 
measure  of  motion,  but  motion  is  one,  though  not  the  only  mea- 
sure of  time  :  for  if  there  were  no  material  world,  and  .so  no  mo- 
tion, there  might  stdl  be  time,  if  there  were  any  intellectual 
beings,  whose  ideas  succeed  each  other      See  §  1 3. 


1  LOCKE  ib.  i  IP,  20. 
b  L  ICKK'S  tvi.  lO.  i  21. 
t  Free-Thinker,  vol.  iii.  N'o. 

r,K  Ci.Ettc's  Logic,  yitl  'i.  c.  iv.  i  6. 
d  Spccuuor,  vol.  i:.  .No.  9i. 

.MALKHR.  I.  i.  C.  IJ. 


Eletn.  of  Cril.  vol.  i.  c.  2.  App. 
e  Locke's  liss.  ib. 
Jackson's  Works,  vol.  i,  I.  v.  c.  xiii.  i  2.  p. 
«8 1,882. 

Ruii's  Intellect.  Pow,  of  Man,  p.  310— 3 J4. 
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LECT.  XI. 

The  Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities  of  Bodies — The  Imper- 
fection of  Human  Knowledge. 

§  1.  /)^/.  Those  PROPERTIES  or  QUALITIES  of  bodies,  are 
called  PRIMARY,  which  are  in  them,  whether  we  perceive  them 
or  not:  (v.  g.  bulk,  numl)er,  figure,  situation  of  their  solid 
parts,  motion,  rest,  &c.)  But  those  ideas,  which  by  means  of 
these  primary  qualities  arc  excited  in  our  minds,  as  colours, 
sounds,  smells,  tastes,  &c.  (being  vulgarly  but  falsely  supposed 
to  be  in  bodies)  are  called  secondary  qualities  ^. 

§  2.  Schol.  Mr.  Locke  farther  divides  secondary  qualities 
into  those  that  are  immediately  perceivable,  i.  e.  by  the  ideas 
which  the  bodies  themselves  produce  in  us  ;  and  those  that  arc 
mediately  perceivable,  i.  e.  by  the  changes  which  we  see  them 
produce  in  other  bodies''  *. 

§  3.  Prop.  To  enumerate  several  instances  and  causes  of  the 
imperfection  of  human  knowledge. 

§  4.  Sol.  and  Dem.  1 .  We  are  ignorant  of  many  things  for 
want  of  ideas,  perhaps  wanting  proper  organs  for  such  kind 
of  ideas,  and  certainly  wanting  such  an  intenseness  of  those  or- 
gans which  we  have,  as  would  be  necessary  to  discover  many 
things  whicii  are  now  concealed  from  us  by  their  distance  or  mi- 
nuteness. This  occasions  great  imperfections  in  our  knowledge 
both  of  body  and  spirit  S 

§  5.  2.  We  are  notable  to  discern  the  connection  between 
many  of  those  ideas  which  we  have,  particularly  that  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  bodies,  which  is  a  great 
impediment  to  physical  enquiries''. 

§6.3.  Few  important  propositions  are  intuitively  known  ; 
and  all  demonstrative  knowledge  depends  upon  the  memory, 
which,  being  fallible,  brings  some  degree  of  uncertainty  on  what 
we  learn  by  it 

§  7.  4.  We  are  often  obliged  to  judge  by  analogy,  the  par- 


a  I.ocKF's  Ess.  1.  ii.  c.  viii.  ?  S — 22. 

Watt's  Ess.  No.  iii.  p.  HI— 85. 

KniiAur.T's  Physics,  vol.  i.  c.  10. 
b  I-OCKE'."!  Fa«.  \h.i'J3—'2(i. 
c  LiitKE         1.  iv.  c.  ill.  { 23 — 27. 


d  Locke's  Ess.  I.  iv.  c.  iii.  { 9 — 17.  ib.  c.  vi. 

}  11—15. 
Watt's  Ess.  No.  iii.  J  9. 
e  Li'CKE's  Ess.  I.  iv.  c.  ii.  }  4—7.  ib.  c.  iii.  }  3. 

c.  xi.  }  9—11. 


*  Sec  this  whole  matter  amply  discussed  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  "  Intellectual 
Powers  of  Man."  p.  15—302. 
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ticulars  of  whlcli  are  generally  very  imperfect,  and  come  vastly 
short  of  a  complete  induction  ^. 

§  8.  5.  The  various  avocations  of  life,  an  indolent  temper, 
and  wrong  methods  of  pursuing  knowledge,  hinder  our  attain- 
ing what  miiiht  otherwise  come  within  our  reach''. 

§  9.  Cor.  Since  our  knowledge  is  so  limited,  it  must  be  of 
great  use  and  importance  to  know  the  limits  of  if. 

§  10.  Schol.  1.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not  destitute  of  capa- 
cities and  opportunities  for  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
things  on  which  our  hap[)iiicss  most  evidently  depends**. 

§  11..  2.  The  question,  whether  there  be  any  material 
world  or  not,  will  come  in  with  greater  advantage  hereaftei':  vet 
were  the  negative  to  be  granted,  (which  Bishop  Berkley  main- 
tains,) the  same  difHcultics  with  those  abovc-mLiitioned  would 
occur,  with  a  little  alteration  of  plirase. 


LECT.  XII. 

Of  Personal  Identity. 

\  \ .  Prop.  ITo  enquire  wherein  personal  identity  consists*. 

§  2.  Sol.  1.  I\Ir.  Locke:  supposes  it  consists  in  a  rontitiued 
consciousness  of  the  same  actions  ;  and  from  thence  infers,  that, 
if  the  consciousness  of  one  spirit  were  to  be  transferred  to  an- 
other, they  would  both  make  but  one  person  ;  and  that,  if  any 
spirit  should  lose  all  consciousness  of  its  former  actions,  it  would 
from  that  time  l)e.come  a  different  person.  To  confirm  this,  he 
pleads  that,  when  it  is  evidently  aj)parent  that  consciousness  is 
lost,  i.  e.  in  case  of  phrenzy,  when  a  man  is  besides  himself,  the 
sober  man  is  not  punished  for  the  actions  of  the  mad-man,  nor 
the  mad-man  for  tlic  actions  of  the  sober  man.    But  I  think  this 


a  Locke's F<*.  I.  iv.  c.  xii.  i  9.  c.  xvi.  J  10. 
b  L-'CKE'sE-is.  I.iv.  c.  iii.  J30. 
C  1.  C  KF."s  E&s.  I.  i.  r.  i.  {  V — S. 
Mason  on  Self  Ki\owicci»e.  p.  6.'. 


Bi  TiER'sSorra^ns,  Vo.  xv. 
d  Lock F.'-i  K's.  I.  i.  r.  i.  i  5.  ib.  I.  iv.  c.  \\.  }  8. 
J  uv V AL's  Led.  in  Nat.  UUpliyed,  vol.  i.  p.  'J77— 


*  Jdcnlilij  seems  to  be  a  simple  idcn,  no  less  so  tlan  unity,  nnd  e.sscnce  j  there- 
fore a  definition  of  it  is  extremely  diilicult.  But  perhaps  it  niHy  be  best  described  by 
sayiiicr,  It  i.s  that  w  liirh  in  .some  respect  diU'.-rs  from  every  otht  r.  For,  if  you  siij)~ 
pnsr  livn  thinps  in  all  rcspeets  the  same,  then  in  proportion  as  the  thought  proeeed* 
in  diseardine  diffcren.-c  they  will  become  ulnn,  the  samf  tliini;  or  person.  Were  tlic 
writer  of  this  note  to  hazard  a  (h  finition  of  identity,  it  sliould  be,  that  existcnc;  or 
mode  of  pxistrnte,  ■js.-hirh  rxrhidfs  all  dijjerrncr. 

Cor.  To  assert  that  two  or  more  persons,  things,  or  systems,  exist,  or  even  arc 
possible,  and  yet  are  in  no  rahfct  diff^'r^nl,  is  a  ■•ontradiction.— — W. 
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may  be  accounted  for  aiiotlicM-  way,  without  supposing  tliat  tlie 
law  looks  upon  tlicui  as  diU'cvent  persons'". 

§3.  2.  To  tins  Dr.  AV'atts  very  justly  objects,  that  fancied 
memory  niigljt  nidke  two  men  born  in  the  most  distant  places 
and  times  the  same  person,  or  real  forgettuhiess  might  make  the 
same  man  different  persons:  v.  g.  Lee  the  tragedian  when  dis- 
tracted  might  be  successively  Alexander,  Socrates,  Tully, 
Virgil,  Luther,  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  tlierefore  Lee  when 
distracted  might  justly  be  rewarded  or  punished  for  all  the  dif- 
ferent actions  which  he  ascribes  to  himself:  and  finally,  several 
men  might  become  the  same  persons.  This  he  thinks  is  contrary 
to  the  common  forms  of  speech  and  to  true  philosophy''. 

§  4.  3.  He  therefore  concludes,  that  the  same  person,  in  an 
incomplele  sense,  is  the  same  intelligent  substance  or  conscious 
mind,  but  in  a  more  complete  sense,  is  the  same  soul  united  to 
the  same  body;  or  in  other  words,  that,  while  a  spirit  is  united 
to  a  bodv,  the  same  continued  animal  life,  in  union  with  the 
same  spirit,  gcncrallv  attended  with  the  same  consciousness, 
goes  to  constitute  the  same  person.  If  the  question  be  started 
relating  to  a  supposed  resurrection,  it  is  answered,  that  if  the 
resurrection  precedes  the  dissolution  of  the  bod}',  it  does  not  al- 
ter the  common  forms  of  speaking  ;  but  if  tlie  body  be  dissolv- 
ed, we  may  refer  it  to  an  after  enquiry  how  far  and  in  what 
cases  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  same.  Mr.  Locke  also  acknow- 
ledges this  to  be  most  probable:  so  that  the  chief  question  be- 
tween them  is  onlv  about  the  application  of  the  word  person  in  a 
case  that  is  never  likely  to  happen,  i.  e.  of  transferred  conscious- 
ness. Yet  for  this  very  reason  I  think  Dr.  Watts's  notion  is  to 
be  preferred.  And  to  conclude,  if  God  should  utterly  destroy 
the  soul  and  body  of  any  man  whom  we  know,  and  afterwards 
create  a  new  spirit,  united  to  a  new  body  and  in  form  resembling 
the  other,  and  give  to  it  the  exact  consciousness  of  the  man 
■whose  bodv  and  soul  was  destroyed,  and  should  reveal  to  us 
what  he  had  done,  we  could  not  converse  with  this  new  pro- 
duced man  as  the  same  man  we  formerly  knew,  or  approve  that 
as  an  equitable  conduct,  by  which  he  should  be  rewarded  or 
punished  for  tlie  actions  of  the  annihilated  man.  This  abun- 
dantly shews  the  impropriety  of  Mr.  Locke's  manner  of  stating 
the  question,  and  how  much  Dr.  Watts's  is  to  be  preferred 
to  it^ 

§  5.  Schol.  1.  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  have  been  led  into  this 


a  Locke's  Ess.  I.  ii.  c.  xivii.  {9—27. 
b  A'ATis's  ICsg.  So.  xii.  ;  7.  p.  333. 
e  WATIi's  Esj.  ib.  p.aOl— J06,  30»— J13. 


LocKF'sto.  ib.  J  25. 

Lk  Ci.f.rc's  Ontology,  c.  ii.  i  7. 

Bu  i  L!  R's  Aniiogy,  Diss.  i.  p.  139— i50.  Oct.  Ed. 


Lect.  xiii.        Of  the  Soul  always  ihinking.  3'_'3 

mistake,  by  considering  what  we  commonly  call  ourselves, 
rather  than  what  we  call  the  same  person  when  speaking  of  an- 
other. (Vide  Locke  ubi  supra,  §  16.)  Yet  it  is  plain  we  do 
not  make  consciousness  the  only  rule  even  here,  since  no  one  is 
conscious  of  his  having  been  born,  nor  of  many  other  events  and 
actions  of  his  life,  which  nevertheless  upon  the  evidence  of  rea- 
son and  testimonv,  without  consciousness,  he  would  not  at  all 
scruple  to  apply  to  himself. 

§  6,  2.  If  we  have  two  ideas  of  body  in  all  respects  the 
.same,  for  instance,  of  a  book,  or  watch,  we  judge  that  they  have 
the  same  archetype,  if  each  of  the  ideas  have  the  same  relation 
to  certain  times  and  places ;  for  we  know  that  two  bodies  can- 
not be  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place.  As  for  the  question, 
whether  two  spirits  mav  or  not,  it  depends  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  immaterialitv ;  and  it  is  proper  to  defer  the  examination  of 
it,  till  we  have  proved  that  there  is  some  immaterial  spirit^. 


LECT.  XIIL 
Of  the  Soul  always  Thinking. 

§  I.  Prop.  ^JL^O  enquire  whether  men  think  always  without 
intermission. 

§  2.  (I.)  For  the  yJffirmative.  If  there  be  a  time  when  the 
soul  does  not  think,  the  existence  of  it  as  a  spirit  is  destroyed: 
and  we  can  imagine  nothing  to  remain,  unless  it  be  something 
merely  material.  Now  there  is  no  ajjparent  reason  to  think  the 
soul  thus  exists  by  intervals  ;  and  therefore  we  must  conclude 
it  always  thinks. 

§  3.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  such  a  definition  of  the  soul, 
as  implies  continual  actual  thought,  is  begging  the  question  in 
dispute.  When  actual  thought  is  suspended,  there  may  remain 
some  secret  power  of  thinking  resulting  from  the  constitution  of 
the  soul,  which  will  exert  itse'f  when  the  obstruction  is  removed. 
As  a  bow  when  bent,  has  a  disposition  to  straighten  itself  again, 
cr  a  clock  to  strike,  though  the  hammer  be  held  back. 

§  4.  To  this  it  is  answered,  we  can  have  no  idea  of  this 
power.  If  the  power  of  thinking  be  not  the  very  substance  of 
the  soul,  there  must  be  some  unknown  substance  in  which  the 
power  inheres  :  nor  can  Ave  imagine  how  it  awakes  itself  again 
to  actual  thought. 


a  EiS.  on  Personal  Identity.  pul>.  1769.  j       Reid's  Intellect.  PowcrJ  of  Man,  p.  315—321 
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§  5.  Ii  is  further  objected,  that  tlie  various  degrees  ol"  in- 
tensencss  of  thoiio;ht,  which  we  all  perceive,  seem  to  prove  that 
tlioiij^lir  is  not  tlie  essence  of  the  soul  ;  for  then  it  must  be  uni- 
form and  constant,    ([^ocke's  Kss.  1.  ii.  c.  xix.) 

§  T).  But  it  may  be  replied,  tliat  the  least  degree  of  tlionght 
is  thought,  as  the  finest  |)article  of  uiatt(!r  is  matter.  On  the 
wliole  it  must  be  granted,  that,  if  it  be  hereafter  proved  without 
this  proposition,  that  tlie  human  soul  is  immaterial,  there  will  be 
some  considerable  weight  in  the  argument ;  if  the  contrar}'  be 
proved,  there  will  ]>e  very  little  \ 

§  7.  (II.)  For  the  Negative.  1.  If  we  think  in  our  sleep, 
ve  think  in  vain  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  thought  we  aresoconstildt- 
cd  as  that  tliis  should  be  netessarv. 

§  8.  Ans.  If  all  our  forgotten  thoughts  are  in  vain,  many 
of  our  waking  thoughts  are  so  ;  for  how  few  can  we  perfectly 
recollect.  Wc  may  as  well  argue  against  our  existing  at  all 
without  thought,  as  a  useless  thing.  Besides,  there  is  perhaps 
in  sleep,  some  continued  sense  of  pleasure,  which  the  Mi.se  au- 
thor of  nature  might  connect  with  so  necessar}-  a  support  of  life 
as  sleep  is.  To  which  we  mav  farther  add,  that  the  uninterrupt- 
ed thought  of  every  rational  spirit,  whetlier  remembered  or  for- 
gotten, may  make  a  part  of  a  scheme,  in  the  general  right  and 
useful,  though  the  advantage  of  it  in  some  particular  instances 
may  not  appear.  As  we  may  suppose  with  respect  to  those 
minerals  or  metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  are  never  in 
fact  discovered 

§  y.  2.  Infants,  who  have  but  fcMv  ideas,  sleep  much  ;  pro- 
bably before,  and  to  be  sure  after  their  birth :  but  is  it  to  be 
imagined  they  are  all  that  while  necessarily  employed  in  think- 
ing .? 

§  10.  Ans.  It  is  allowed  they  have  few,  or  no  ideas  by  re- 
flection :  (for  the  thought  of  a  learned  Scotch  anatomist,  who 
pretends  they  are  then  forming  the  heart  and  lungs  for  their 
respective  offices,  seems  too  extravagant  to  be  particularly  ex- 
amined.) But  ideas  of  sensation  they  have  early  ;  perhaps 
sornc  strong  sensationsiof  the  mother  communicated  to  them 
before  the  birth  :  but  when  the  soul  is  lirst  united  we  know  not". 

^11.  3.  As  we  fall  asleep  we  seem  graduall}'^  to  approach 
to  a  state  of  insensibility  ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  at  length 
we  arrive  at  it. 


a  Waits's  K4».  No.  v.  }  I.  p.  116—118. 

Lot  K.i.'!i  K?-.  I.  li.  c.  I.  i  10—19. 
b  LO'.  Kf.,  ib.  f  15. 
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§  12.  Ans.  If  by  insensibility  be  meant  incogitation,  the 
phsenomenon  is  denied :  the  same  kind  of  argument  may  prove, 
that  matter  might  be  annihilated  by  continual  division  ^. 

§  13.  4.  We  do  not  remember  that  we  think  in  many  of 
our  sleeping  hours,  therefore  how  can  we  know  that  we  do  ? 

§  14.  Jns.  Dreams  may  be  entirely,  or  but  imperfectly,  or 
not  at  all  remembered,  according  to  the  various  degrees  in  which 
the  nerves  are  impressed  by  the  motion  given  to  the  animal 
spirits  in  sleep.  Besides,  daily  experience  shews  us,  that  occur- 
rences of  the  day  bring  to  mind  dreams,  which  in  the  morning 
we  had  forgotten  ;  and  we  have  often  a  general  remembrance 
that  we  have  dreamed,  though  we  know  not  of  what:  to  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  people  sometimes  in  their  sleep  discover 
marks  of  great  emotion,  when,  if  asked  in  the  morning  what  it 
was  that  disquieted  them,  they  do  not  perhaps  know  ;  so  that 
though  It  would  be  very  ridiculous  to  argue  from  universal  ex- 
perience that  we  always  think  in  our  sleeping  hours,  this  will 
not  be  an  unanswerable  objection  against  any  other  argument ; 
nor  can  it  possibly  prove  that  we  ever  cease  from  thinking,  any 
more  than  breathing,  which  we  also  forget;  or  than  forgetting 
the  circumstances  of  our  birth  will  prove  we  were  never  born''. 

§  15.  5.  It  miglit  be  expected  that  those  operations  of  the 
soul  should  be  most  rational,  in  which  it  is  most  abstracted  from 
the  body ;  whereas,  by  what  Ave  remember  of  our  dreams,  we 
perceive  the  contrary. 

§  16.  Jns.  It  may  be  a  law  of  the  creation,  that,  during 
our  union  with  the  body,  a  certain  disposition  of  the  nerves  ge- 
nerally wanting  in  sleep,  should  be  necessary  to  rational  and 
connected  thought ;  and  that  such  a  wild  play  of  the  animal 
spirits  as  arises  from  the  obstruction  of  the  nerves  should  cause 
roving  imaginations,  which  therefore,  by  the  way,  it  is  no  dis- 
honour or  d(;triment  to  forget". 

§  17.  6,  If  a  man  thinks  without  knowing  it,  the  sleeping 
and  waking  man  are  two  different  persons. 

§  18.  yJns.  If  by  knowing  it,  be  meant  remembering  it, 
(which  it  must  mean  if  it  be  at  all  to  the  purpose)  they  cannot 
be  different  persons,  according  to  Mr.  Locke's  principles  of 
identity,  unless  every  instance  of  forgetfulness  makes  a  man  a 
new  and  different  person :  and  then  how  many  thousands  and 

»  L0CKF'«  Em.  1.  ii.  c.  Kin.  J  3,  4. 
b  UiCKE's  Vm.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  }  13,  Ig 
VVATTs'i  Ess.  il>.  i  2.  |j.  izd— IZi. 

VOL.  IV, 
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millions  is  every  man.  This  objection  would  suppose  two  dis- 
tinct incommunicable  consciousnesses  acting  in  the  same  body 
by  intervals,  as  in  sleeping  and  waking  ;  which  none  ever  main- 
tained ^ 

§  19.  7.  If  the  soul  always  thinks,  there  must  be  some  in- 
nate ideas,  contrary  to  Led.  6.  §  2. 

§  20.  Ans.  There  must  be  some  one  idea  at  least  or  per- 
ception ;  but  that  it  is  this  rather  than  that,  does  not  arise  from 
the  original  constitution  of  the  soul,  but  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  body  to  which  it  is  united  is  jjlaced  :  (thus  it  might 
have  been  the  idea  of  colour  as  well  as  heat. )  So  that  supposing 
the  soul  at  the  first  moment  of  its  union  with  the  body  to  have 
the  idea  of  heat,  this  would  not  prove  heat  to  be  an  innate  idea 
Lect.  6.  §  1. 

§  21.  Schol.  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  the  argu- 
ment which  Mr.  A.  Baxter  has  drawn  from  the  phainornena  of 
dreams,  to  prove  the  existence  of  some  immaterial  spirits  by 
Avhich  they  are  suggested  ;  though  the  particular  manner,  in 
which  that  strange  and  seemingly  inconclusive  argument  is  ma- 
•naged,  cannot  here  be  largely  represented,  and  need  not  be  par- 
ticularly confuted 


LECT.  XIV. 


Of  Dr.  Walls's  Survci/  of  llie  Passions. 

§  1.  Prop,  '"ITo  take  a  more  particular  survey  of  the  passions 
of  the  human  mind,  according  to  Dr.  Watts's  distribution  of 
them.    See  Led.  2.  §  20. 

§  2.  Sol.  "An  object  may  be  considered  as  rare  and  uncom- 
hion,  as  good  or  evil  in  the  general,  or  with  respect  to  the  various 
kinds  of  good  or  evil,  and  the  particular  circumstances  that 
attend  it. 

§  3.  1.  If  an  object  be  in  tlie  general  considered  as  rare,  it 
excites  admiration  :  sudden  wonder  is  surprise,  great  wonder  is 
astonishment.  This  passion  has  no  opposite.  If  an  object  ap- 
pear good  in  the  general,  it  excites  love;  if  evil,  hatred  ^. 


n  Locke's  Ess.  ib.  ?  1?.  c.  xtvii. }  23. 

\\  ATi  s"s  Ms.  ib.  p.  123,  Vili. 
b  I.ocKt's  F.K.  lU  i  )7,'20,21. 

See  on  this  subject,  li.^vr.  on  tlie  Soul,  vol.  i. 
p.  33J— 3lu.  auduolc  (a)  Ocu  Ed. 


c  Baxthr  on  the  Soul, ex.  passim.  Oct.  Ed.  voL 
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FiiRiiYCE  on  Educ.  vol.ii.  Dial.  16. 
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'i  t  CKLR's  ].i  ;litof  Nat.  vdI.  i.  c.  xxi. 
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N.  B.  Tliese  are  primary  passions,  and  those  under  the  next 
head  are  derived  from  the  two  last  of  these. 
§  4.  2.  As  to  the  various  kinds  of  good  and  evil ;  consider- 
ing an  object  merely  and  absolutely  as  valuable,  it  excites 
esteem,  which  in  a  very  high  degree  is  veneration,  and  in  a  su- 
preme degree  is  adoration.  If  it  be  considered  as  worthless,  it 
excites  contempt,  especially  if  it  be  proposed  as  excellent.  If 
it  be  considered  as  fit  to  receive  good  from  us,  it  is  the  object 
of  benevolence  or  good-will;  if  fit  to  receive  evil,  of  male- 
volence or  ill-will.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  passion 
centers  only  on  sensible  objects,  i.  e.  on  objects  capable  of  per- 
ception. If  the  object  be  considered  as  fit  to  do  me  good,  or 
afford  me  any  present  pleasure,  it  produces  complacency,  if  the 
contrary,  displicency.  C'omj)lacency  in  any  very  high  degree 
towards  an  inferior,  or  on  considerations  not  adequate  to  that 
degree  of  regard,  is  fondness;  the  opposite  to  which  is  disgust 
or  loathing, 

N.  B.  There  may  be  benevolence  where  there  is  no  complaccnc}', 
but  a  high  degree  of  complacency  without  benevolence  is 
liardly  conceivable*. 

§  5.  3.  As  to  the  various  circumstances  in  which  the  good 
or  evil  object  is  considered,  it  may  be  either  present  or  absent. 

§6.  (l.)  Future  good  considered  as  possible  excites  desire, 
which  is  the  great  spring  of  action  :  if  evil  be  considered  as 
possible,  it  excites  aversion. 

§7.  (2.)  If  there  Ije  a  probable  prospect  of  obtaining  ab- 
sent good,  it  excites  hope  ;  if  evil  be  likely  to  come  upon  us, 
it  produces  fear.  The  highest  degree  of  hope  is  confidence  or 
security;  when  little  remains,  there  is  despondency;  and  when 
hope  is  entirely  banished,  despair  succeeds.  Fear  joined  with 
foresight,  is  anxiety ;  with  careful  contrivance  to  avoid  it,  is 
solicitude  ;  mingled  with  surprise  and  rising  to  a  violent  degree 
on  a  sudden,  is  terror ;  and  a  high  degree  of  aversion  attending 
the  idea  of  any  object  we  apprehend  or  reflect  on,  is  horror. 

§8.  (3.)  Good  obtained  awakens  joy :  evil  actually  en- 
dured brings  sorrow.    Moderate  joy  is  gladness :  sudden  and 

*  This  rfimark  is  of  great  importance  in  order  to  form  a  just  view  of  the  divine 
character.  The  love  of  God  to  sinners,  as  such,  is  a  love  of  benevolence;  but  to 
saints,  as  such,  a  love  of  eoniplacency.  Clnist  loved  the  church,  fo  as  to  give  him- 
self a  ransom  for  it,  from  benevolence  ;  but  he  loves  it  with  complacency  whca 
made,  in  its  measure,  conformable  to  himself.  A  christian  loves  his  enemies  with 
benevolence  J,  but  th«  brethren,  with  complacency. — ^W. 
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tiigli  joy  is  exultation  :  habitual  joy  is  cheerfulness.  Moderate 
sorrow  is  trouble:  great  sorrow  is  distress  and  anguish :  habitual 
sorrow  is  melancholy.  Congratulation  is  the  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression of  joy  arising  from  the  happiness  of  another.  Pity  and 
compassion  is  sorrow  arising  from  the  distress  of  another. 
Sympathy  comprehends  both :  Envy  is  the  contrary  of  both. 
Jealousy  is  a  species  of  envy,  arising  from  an  apprehension  of 
preference  given  to  another  person  in  the  affections  of  one  for 
whom  we  have  a  peculiar  regard.  Shame  may  be  reckoned  as 
a  species  of  sorrow,  attended  frequently  with  blushing,  arising 
from  a  consciousness,  imputation,  or  apprehension  of  any  thiiig 
that  appears  to  be  matter  of  disgrace  in  ourselves,  or  others  we 
are  concerned  for,  i.  e.  when  likely  to  expose  us  or  them  to  the 
contempt  of  others. 

§  9.  (4.)  When  any  intelligent  being  designedly  brings 
good  upon  us,  it  excites  gratitude;  when  evil,  anger.  With 
respect  to  our  fellow-creatures,  gratitude  is  a  mixture  of  com- 
placency and  benevolence;  anger  is  displicency  with  some  de- 
gree of  malevolence.  When  anger  rises  to  an  excessive  degree, 
it  is  rage  and  fury  ;  when  it  is  deeply  rooted,  it  is  rancour  and 
spite  ;  when  arising  on  trifling  occasions,  and  expressed  in  little 
tokens  of  resentment,  it  is  peevishness.  When  an  affront  is  ap- 
prehended, beneath  us  or  any  other  person  to  whom  it  is  offered, 
it  excites  indignation  ;  and  when  anger  is  attended  with  a  desire 
of  hurting  another  it  is  called  malice;  and  when  this  is  in  con- 
sequence of  an  apprehended  injury,  revenge*. 

§  10.  Schol.  1.  Des-Cartes  divides  the  primary  passions 
into  six,  viz.  admiration,  love,  hatred,  desire,  joy  and  sorrow : 
And  though  this  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  distribution,  yet  his 
description  of  the  passions  contains  many  excellent  passages'". 

§  11.  2.  As  pain  is  useful  for  preserving  the  animal  body 
from  those  injuries  which  might  prove  fatal  to  it,  so  many  of  the 
passions,  which  are  disagreeable  in  their  present  operations,  are 
useful  and  even  necessary,  both  to  individuals  and  societies 


i  Watts  on  the  Paj^ions,  ?  2.  p.  V-9.  Ed.  2. 
Foiim'Cr.'s  Mor.  Fhi'cs.  I),  i.  i  'i— ^ 
Poi'E's  Elliic  K))ist.  ii.  ver.  9J — 204. 
LOCKE'S  tss.  1.  ii.  c.  XX. 
IIUTCHEiON's  Treatise  on  the  Passions. 
Le  bRl  K,  Of  the  Cluiacieiuf  the  Passions. 


b  DES-CARTE.S  de  P-rss.  partii.  {69.  p.  81. 
c  \V  ATTs  on  tlio  Passions,  p.  85—^8. 

Butler's  Serm.  No.  viii.  p.  ISO — 154. 
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LECT.  XV. 

Concerning  the  Original  of  our  Passions. 

§  1.  Prop.  TTo  enquire  into  the  original  of  our  passions. 

§  2.  Sol.  1 .  They  may  arise  either  from  the  motion  of  the 
body,  impressions  on  the  senses,  or  operations  of  tlie  mind  by 
which  ideas  are  produced  :  as  the  sight  of  beautv,  hearing  of 
music,  or  understanding  a  proposition. 

§  'i.  2.  From  ideas  recollected  by  the  memory*  which  may 
bo  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  pleasure  or  pain,  which 
they  at  first  gave.    Lect.  8.  §  14. 

§  4.  3.  From  the  exercise  of  reason,  which  apprehends  a 
probability  of  approaching  good  or  evil  ^ 

§  5.  Schol.  1.  The  second  and  third  source  arise  from  the 
first ;  since  there  could  have  been  no  memorv  nor  reasoning, 
without  ideas  presented  to  the  mind  as  the  ground- work  of  its 
operations, 

§1  6.  2.  Some  think  the  passions  may  be  raised  bv  means  of 
the  body,  when  no  particular  idea  is  presented  to  any  one  of  the 
senses  ;  that  is,  only  from  the  temperature  of  the  body  :  v.  g. 
when  we  find  ourselves  cheerful  or  sad,  and  cannot  assign  any 
reason  for  it:  which  if  it  be  admitted,  itiay  in  the  judgment  of 
some  make  it  dubious,  whether  the  first  idea  in  the  human  mind 
be,  as  Mr.  Locke  maintains,  an  idea  of  sensation.  But  it  may 
perhaps  be  answered,  we  have  a  sense  of  the  temperature  of  the 
body  ;  and  that  we  are  seldom  in  our  waking  hours  destitute  of 
some  sensible  impressions,  whicli  are  at  different  times  painful 
or  pleasant,  in  ditTerent  degrees,  according  as  our  organs  are 
disposed**. 

§  7.  3.  The  passions  cannot  be  immediately  excited  or  sup- 
pressed by  our  volitions,  but  consequentially  they  may  ;  espe- 
( iaily  those  arising  from  the  third  spring,  by  which  some  arising 
from  the  two  former  may  be  balanced 

§  8.  4.  It  is  queried,  why  objects  are  often  found  to  affect 
the  passions  less  when  they  are  grown  familiar,  than  they  did 
before. — To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  admiration  in  a  great 
measure  proceeds  from  the  novelty  of  objects.    Perhaps  in  other 
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instances  it  may  be  owirifj  to  some  unknown  connection  between 
making  the  first  impression  on  the  brain  and  the  excitation  of 
the  passions.  Yet  it  is  observable,  that  the  degree  in  which  we 
are  impressed,  is  by  no  means  proportionable  to  the  novelty  of 
objects  alone  ;  it  depends  much  more  upon  the  temperature  of 
tne  body,  and  a  variety  of  other  particulars. 

§  0.  Ax.  We  find  by  experience  that  our  minds  are  so  con- 
stituted, that  some  degree  of  passion  or  desire  is  necessary  to 
action  ;  so  that  an  entire  suspension  of  them  would  be  attended 
with  a  stagnation  of  all  our  faculties-'. 

§  10.  Cor.  ft  must  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  order 
to  influence  men  to  a  due  course  of  action,  to  know  J)ow  to 
awaken  or  moderate  their  passions  by  proper  application  to 
them  ;  and  those  who  act  as  if  they  desired  entircl}'  to  eradicate 
the  passions,  are  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  human  nature, 
and  can  expect  but  little  success  in  their  attempts  to  work  upon 
the  mind ''. 

§  1 1.  Schol.  1.  Mr.  Locke  maintains  that  desire  is  always  a 
state  of  uneasiness  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  many  cases  the  un- 
easiness is  abundantly  overbalanced  by  a  probable  prospect  of 
the  immediate  enjoyment  of  good  :  and  if  some  degree  of  unea- 
siness be  universally  necessary  to  action,  it  is  very  di/HcuIt,  if 
not  impossible  to  conceive,  liow  any  active  being  can  be  per- 
fectly happy 

§  12.  2.  We  cannot  mistake  in  judging  of  present  pleasure 
or  pain,  as  the  incentives  of  desire  or  aversion  ;  but  in  judging 
of  future,  we  often  do  * ''. 


LECT.  XVI. 

Concerning  the  Instinct  of  Brutes. 

When  a  being  is  determined  to  the  performance 
of  any  action,  not  by  a  view  of  the  beneficial  consequences  that 
may  attend  it,  but  merely  from  a  strong  impulse  leading  to  the 
action  itself,  that  being  is  said  to  act  by  instinct. 

a  I-OCKE'S  Ess.  I.  ii.  c.  vii.  }  3.  c  Locke's  Ess.  I.  ii.  c.  xxi.  ?  32—34. 

Df,s-Carte«  de  Pass.  }  40.  VV  ati  s  on  Liberty,  p.  2J— i'5. 

Spret.!!.  vol.  iv.  No.  255.  Gr  ve's  Posthum.  Wr)rks,  vol.  iv.  p.  136,  137. 

b  UOPDBIDCE'S  Dedicaiion  of  X  Scnii.  p.  10.  d  Lock  j;s  Ess.  ib.  S  (il— fij. 

*  With  Dr.  Watts's  Doctnne  of  the  Pas.sloiis,  compare  a  short  Theory  of 
the  Passions,  by  Dr.  Tfjomas  B.\lcuy,  in  the  ajipendix  to  his  "Divine  Benevo- 
lence Asserted,"  an  octavo  pampiilet,  published  iu  1781.  K. 
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§  2.  Cor.  1 .  There  are  many  remarkable  instincts  in  man- 
kind, which  greatly  tend  both  to  the  good  of  individuals  and  the 
species.  Those  which  are  called  natural  appetites  plainly  come 
under  this  class  ;  to  which  may  be  added  parental  atiection,  and 
some  workings  of  compassion  and  gratitude  :  though  it  must  be 
gi  anted  the  force  of  all  these  is  very  different  in  different  per- 
sons 

§  3.  2.  Brutes  are  governed  by  instinct  in  many  of  their  ac- 
tions, as  was  observed  above,  Lect.  3.  §  7.  The  reason  upon 
■which  many  of  their  actions  depend,  could  not  be  discovered 
without  a  penetration  far  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  ge- 
rality  of  men.  Sec  particular  instances  of  this  in  the  bee**,  in 
the  anf^.  in  the  wasp  in  the  raven^,  in  the  formica  leo  ^,  in  the 
galli  sylvestres  in  the  bohaques  in  the  fox',  in  the  beaver^, 
in  the  turkey  hen in  the  common  hen     besides  many  others". 

§  4.  Schol.  1 .  That  instinct  is  not  mere  imitation,  see  proved 
by  a  remarkable  story  in  Galen,  apud  Ray's  Wisd.  of  God,  p. 
349—353.  2  A'd.  p.  133—135. 

§  5.  2.  It  is  probable,  that  in  most  instances  if  not  in  all, 
the  actions  to  which  any  being  is  determined  by  instinct,  are 
accompanied  with  immediate  pleasure. 


LECT.  XVII, 

Of  mental  Habits — Perfections. 

§  l.Def  A  Mental  habit  is  a  facility  of  thinking  or  willing 
any  action  acquired  by  frequent  acts. 


a  Baxter's  Works,  vol.  i.  p,  379.  col.  2. 

ANDuY  apud  Mem.  of  Liieral.  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

Ht  rcil!  S  IN'S  E:it|.  p.  I  W— UT,  195— 1<I9. 

f.lem.  of  Ci'ii.  vol.  i.  p.  4^,  44. 

Kl.s<;'sOri(j.  of  Evil,  Pnrl.  Disc.  p.  86.  3d  Ed. 

Guardian,  vol.  ii.  No.  IWi— 1 50. 

MoiiK's  Immorl.  of  die  Soul, 
b  Ray's  Wisdom  of  God,  p.  132,  133.  2  Ed.  p. 
122— I2i. 

Nat.  Uispl.  vol.  i.  p.    :6S— 178,  182— IS4, 
iy+— 2 12. 
c  Giurdian,  vol.  ii.  No.  I5S,  157. 

ririi.  Nal.  llisi.  xi  30. 
U  .Sit. Displ.  parti,  p.  126— 14«. 


e  Albert.  Magnus,  apud  Crad.  Harm,  pan  ii.  p. 

07.  note  in  tlie  margin, 
f  Nat.  Disp.  |).irt  i.  ».  234—240. 
g  DiiRii AM's  Phys.  Theol.  p.  229. 

Ii   lb.  p.  212. 

i   II).  p.  204. 

k  Nat.  Displ.  part  ii.  p.  106— 114. 

I    II).  I).  23,  24. 

m  Spect.  vol.  ii.  No.  I2r;. 

II  Cid.ROdc  Nat.  Deor.  l.ii.  }4S— 50. 
CAMnp.,\Y  sui  I'Exist. }  23. 11.  46,  47. 

Sc  Tl  's  Clirislian  Life,  vol.  ii.p.  211 — 220, 
Essay  011  Hunlina;,  )>.  .'i^,  .54. 
I'OPli'sLlluc  EpisLiii.  ver.  172—198*. 


*  Great  light  has  bpen  thrown  upon  the  properties  and  instincts  of  animals  hv 
manv  recent  authors.  .See  particularly  Buifon's  Natural  History,  Pe.v.vant's 
Arctic  Zoology,  and  Georck  Edwards's  Works  ;  to  which  several  other  productions 
mipht  be  added.  Many  of  the  Voyages  and  Travels  that  have  lately  been  published 
are  worthy  of  being  particularly  studied  in  this  view.  The  information  given  by 
Captain  Cook,  aiid  the  other  circumnavijjators  of  the  globe,  umst  not  be  for- 
gotten. K. 
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§  2.  Prop.  Mental  habits  do  very-much  depend  upon  tlie 
memory. 

§  3.  Dem.  1.  Memorv,  turnishincr  us  with  ideas  and  relati- 
ons, makes  it  easy  for  us  to  think  upon  any  subject. 

^  4.  2.  Furnishing  us  with  motives,  it  makes  it  easy  to 
■will  it. 

§  5.  3.  "When  memory  ceases,  we  see  that  mental  habits 
are  destroyed  \    Falel  proposiiio.    Fid.  §  I . 

§  6.  Coj\  1.  Menial  habits  must  very  much  depend  on  the 
body,  since  meuiory  plainly  does  so.    Lect.  8.  §  11. 

§  7.  2.  The  facility  with  which  the  body  obevs  the  com- 
mand of  the  mind,  is  a  thing  different  from  mental  habit  :  yet  it 
may  have  some  alHnity  to  it,  as  bodily  motion  depends  upon 
volition. 

§  8.  3.  No  habits  can  in  strict  propriety  of  speech  be  said 
to  be  infused  ;  since  it  is  impossible  the  first  act  of  anv  kind 
should  be  the  effect  of  habit,  according  to  the  definition.  Yet  a 
disposition  may  be  given  to  perform  acts  at  first  with  as  much 
readiness,  as  if  they  had  been  learnt  by  long  practice  *.  Neither 
can  any  habit  be  properly  said  to  be  hereditary  :  yet  there  may 
be,  and  it  is  plain  in  fact  that  there  arc  certain  hereditary  dispo- 
sitions towardscontracting  habitsof  one  kind  rather  than  another. 

§  9.  Schol,  1.  On  these  principles  some  account  for  the 
phtEnomenon  which  has  frequently  been  observed,  that  a  great 
degree  of  wit  and  judgment  seldom  meet  in  the  same  person; 
because  wit  is  an  habit  of  finding  out  the  resemblance  of  ideas, 
and  making  an  agreeable  assemblage  of  them  ;  whereas  judg- 
ment is  the  habit  of  distinguishing  accurately  between  those  that 
have  some  resemblance,  though  iliey  real Iv  differ.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  two  such  different  habits  do  not  ordinarily 
occur  in  the  same  mind.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
highly  probable,  that  habit  is  not  the  only  thing  that  makes  the 
difference  between  various  persons  in  this  respect,  though  it 
may  serve  very  much  to  increase  it  f.    See  Leet.  5.  §  1 . 

»  CtERICI  Pneum.  1.  i.  c.  iv,  J18 — ^23.  |       Ess.  on  the  Gcoius  of  POPE,  p.  115 — 118. 

b  Locke's  Ess.  1.  ii.c.  xi.  i  2,  I       V\  atis's  ImprQv.of  the  mind,  p.  '247 — ^254, 

Pope's  Ess.  on  Crii.  ver.  53 — 60.  | 

♦  This  probablj'  was  the  case  witli  the  apostles  and  others,  who  spoke  lan- 
gOages  which  they  had  never  leamt.  W. 

f  For  the  difTorent  accounts  which  have  heen  fiven  of  wit,  recourse  may  bo 
had  to  the  Spectator,  vol.  1.  No.  58 — 63  ;  to  Mr.  David  Fobdvce's  Dl.ilogues  on 
Education;  and  10  Loid  Kaims's  fcUeinunis  of  Ctiticlsm,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xiii.  p, 
€0—84.  K. 
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§  10.  2.  Idiots  reason  very  little,  and  make  few  proposi- 
tions ;  whereas  the  madman  reasons  very  much,  and  often  just- 
ly, but  upon  very  precarious  and  false  principles^. 

§  1 1.  3.  The  force  of  habii  both  mental  and  corporeal  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  an  evident  part  of  wisdom  to  take  care  how  habits 
are  formed ;  and  it  is  worth  our  while  to  use  great  labour  to  turn 
and  fix  them  on  the  right  side*". 

§  12.  Def.  Tiiose  properties  of  any  being  are  called  per- 
fections, which  directly  tend  to  promote  its  happiness. 

§  13.  Cor.  Only  spirits  are  capable  of  perfection,  since  a 
capacity  for  happiness  implies  pdrception,  i.  e.  thought. 

§  14.  Schol.  Nevertheless,  in  an  inferior  sense,  or  by  ana- 
logy, insensible  beings  may  be  called  perfect,  i.  e.  as  they  are 
fitted  to  answer  the  purposes  intended  by  them 


LECT.  XVIII. 

Of  Liberty,  Natural,  External,  Philosophical,  Moral  and 

Complete. 

§  I .  Def.  T^HAT  mind  is  said  to  be  possessed  of  natural 
LIBERTY,  or  liberty  of  choice,  which  is  so  constituted,  as  that  its 
volitions  shall  not  be  invincibly  determined  b)-  any  foreign  cause 
or  consideration  whatever  offered  to  it,  but  by  its  own  sovereign 
pleasure. 

§  2.  Cor.  1.  If  any  instance  occurs,  in  which  the  mind  can 
chuse  no  otherwise  than  it  does,  it  is  not  in  that  instance  naturally 
free ;  though  it  chuses  with  the  greatest  delight,  and  executes 
its  volitions  without  any  restraint''. 

§  3.  2.  Natural  liberty  as  before  defined,  includes  what 
some  have  called  a  liberty  of  contrariety,  as  well  as  contradic- 
tion;  i.e.  supposes  the  mind  able  to  chuse  the  contrary,  as  well 
as  to  defer  its  choice:  if  indeed  these  two  expressions  do  nol; 
signify  in  fact  the  same  thing,  which  in  some  connections  at 
least  they  may  * 


a  Locke's  Fj».  I.  ii.c.  xi.  J  12,  13. 

b  Tll.i  OLSON'S  Sirrm.  vol.  i.  No.  '^9.  j>.  301—304. 

UoDsL.  Praccpt.  vol.  ii.  p.  5iy— 5Z(). 

SiK-ctaior,  vol.  vi.  No.  417. 

WILMS, Do  Anim.  Hriit.  p.  1C3,  16V. 
c  Watts'!  Ontol.  c.  viii.  p.  354,  :*55. 


d  Watts  on  Liberty,  p.  8,  9. 

Ci  iLi  i^s  on  Liberty,  part  ii.  F.d.  2. 

LiMBoRCH's  TliL-ol.  1.  ii.  c.  xxiii.J  2(7. 

JiARTi.F.v  on  Man,  p.  500. 

Grovf.  on  Lib.  i  10. 
e  MUTCHF.so.N's  Motaph.  p.  22» 

Co.sYB.  against  Ty.nd.  p.  75. 


*  The  subject  of  i.istRTV  and  NECf.tsiTV  is  involved  in  considcr.iblc  dsrkncss 
from  its  very  nature,  but  tliis  dufinition,  with  due  defercDCc  to  our  author,  seems  to 
VOL.  IV.  T  t 
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Part  i. 


§  4.  Dcf.  KxTERNAL  LIBERTY,  or  liberty  of  action  is  op- 
posed to  a  constraint  Jtticl  on  the  executive  powers ;  and  consists 
in  a  power  of  rendering  our  volitions  eifectual. 

rentier  it  still  more  oliscurc;  especially  the  last  clause,  "  but  by  its  own  sovereign 
l>leasure."  The  In  st  part  of  tlie  specilic  ditlcrence,  "  Its  volitions  not  invincibly  do- 
terinincd  by  any  forciifn  cause  or  consideration  wbatevcr  o/^i  rr-r/  to  the  mind,"  may  be 
admitted  as  essential  to  moral  agency  ;  but  to  say  that  the  volitions  of  the  mind  are. 
determined  "  by  its  own  sovcn  ign  pleasure,"  is  language  neither  serviceable  to  moral 
agency,  nor  <  \en  consistent  «  itb  itself.  Volition  an  effect  of  sovereign  pleasure,  or 
pleasure  without  cause  are  in<'ompatible  ideas. 

There  are  three  (piestions  on  tliis  intricate  subject,  tlie  true  solution  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  but  little  if  at  all  noticed  : 

I.  " /ioi  is  the  iMMf  ni  ATE  CAUSF  nf  ddirmining  the  mind's  volitions?  In  ge- 
neral, it  is  admitted  by  all  that  as  the  proper  object  of  the  understanding  is  truth,  so 
the  proper  object  of  the  will  is  c;nod.  Yet, 

1.  Were  it  always  the  rral  good  that  the  mind  perceived,  the  volitions  would  al- 
ways be  accurate  ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  universal  experience.  A  good  infinitely 
real  is  proposed  in  words,  but  the  mind  often  chooses  what  is  of  little  or  no  value  in 
preference  to  it. — Nor  is  it  enou;4h  to  say, 

2.  That  the  mind  choos'.s  the  greatest  nj'parent  good,  which  is  the  common 
answer  to  the  question.  This  is  insufficient,  because  it  leaves  us  in  the  dark  respect- 
ing the  true  f«'/j.'  why  real  good  does  not  appear  to  be  so  ?  Therefore, 

3.  It  is  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  learned,  whether  l/f  actual  slate  nf  the 
mind  in  the  scale  nf  recti  TUDt  be  not  the  (/7f?«crfi»/(f«?«i'ofdeterniiningthe  will.  I  take 
"  rectitude"  here  as  applicable  to  all  acts  both  natural  and  moral.  I  said,  the  "  cause" 
of  determining  the  will,  not  the  occasion.  The  object,  whether  it  be  really  or  only  ap- 
parently good,  is  not  the  cause ;  for,  from  an  erhibilinn  of  the  same  object,  yea  the 
("iifempialinn  of  the  same  object,  contrary  effects  follow  indifferent  minds,  and  the 
same  mind  at  different  times.  The  object  therefore  is  only  an  occasion  of  dctermin- 
mg  our  volitions.  A  rectified  mind,  or  a  mind  in  a  right  state,  perceives  objects  pre- 
sented to  it  for  moral  choice  as  they  are,  and  the  volitions  will  be  accordingly.  With 
these  remarks  the  next  question  stands  closely  connected  : 

II.  H'hal  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  mind  sinking  or  rising  in  the  scale  of 
BrcTiTUDE  ?  The  true  answer  to  this  question  will  bring  us  to  the  root  of  the  subject. 
But  bow  has  it  been  commonly  answered  ? 

1.  Some,  from  sui)piiscd  experience,  from  the  acknowledged  fact  of  much  evil 
existing,  and  the  high  improbability  that  God  should  determine  those  volitions  which 
are  wii'ked,  and  perceiving  no  medium  het«  cen  ascribing  all  detcrmin.'itions  to  God 
or  to  ourselves,  have  strenuously  maintained,  according  to  our  author's  definition, 
that  the  mind  is  determined  "  by  its  own  sovereign  pleasure."  According  to  this 
bypothesis,  the  state  of  the  mind,  in  reference  to  the  scale  of  rectitude,  is  caused  by 
(aUTjJyia)  self-s  Kerr/gnty,  or  a  sclf-detcrmi/nng  power.  According  to  ihcin,  by  f» 
wrong  choice  our  m'nds  become  erroneous,  criminal,  and  wretched  ;  but  by  a  right 
choice  tliey  become  rectified,  virtuous,  and  happy. 

2.  Others,  perceiving  the inconginity  of  such  an  hypothesis,  which  ascribes  to 
the  human  mind  what  they  do  not  experience,  and  which  denies  to  God  the  honour 
of  duecting,  with  infallible  certainty,  the  universe  he  hath  made  to  a  happy  issue, 
have  adopted  tlie  doctrine  of  unrjcrsal  necessity.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
commonly  held,  the  iiiiniediate  cause  of  the  state  of  the  mind,  as  found  in  the  scale 
of  rectitude,  is  the  p/y  rV  its'lf,  which  begets  first  sensations  or  consciousness,  then 
ideas  and  associations,  and  hence  volitions,  habits,  and  character.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing tliaf  those  who  think  thus  should  also  maintain  that  God  sees  no  evil  in  the 
wurltl,  and  therefore  that  there  is  none  but  in  oiirfcelings ;  that  sin,  an  evil  improperly 
so  called,  shall  be  at  length  annihilated,  and  therefore  men  and  devils  will  be  made 
ultimately  happy.    For,  how  can  that  be  evil  which  God  caused  ?  Or  why  should 
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§  5.  Cor.  There  may  be  external  where  there  is  not  natural 
liberty,  and  vice  versa'. 

a  Wat  i  s  on  Lib.  p.  4, 5. 

Gotl  cause  evil,  as  felt  bj'  us  to  be  so,  but  in  ordur to  make  us  thereby,  as  by  a  whole- 
Souie  discipline,  iijially  hapjiy 

On  thapro  and  the  m///;  a  of  these  Iiypotheses  what  loads  of  leaniin?,  ingenuity, 
quibbliiigs,  and  (|uairels  have  been  couimitted  to  paper  and  issued  from  the  press! 
During  the  last  eentur)  the  advocates  of  liberty  have  been  weakened,  and  those  of 
necessity  liave  g-athered  strength  by  the  labours  of  Edwards,  Toplady,  Priest-" 
LtY,  Crombie,  and  a  hose  beside,  asjainst  Whiibv,  Fletcher,  GRtGORV,  &e.  On 
the  printMples  liitherto  euiployed  to  bring  the  controversy  to  a  decisive  issue,  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  discover  the  source  of  the  truth  tliau  it  is  to  find  the  source  of 
the  Nile. 

3.  With  deference,  which  in  no  instance  is  more  becominj  tlian  in  this,  after 
the  labours  of  so  many  eminent  characters  on  the  subject,  it  is  pmposed  to  consi- 
deration, whether  every  n^lit  ch'nce  has  not  one  uniform  cause  of  determination ;  and 
a  wi  nnir  choice  another  uniform  cause  totally  ditJerent  fr  im  tlie  other  ?  My  answer  to 
the  (|uestion  is,  Wte  immediate  cause  of  the  n\\ui\  suikinii  in  the  scale  of  rectitude,  or, 
which  is  the  same,  deviating  from  the  lineof  rectitude  into  errors  or  crimes,  is  lih  'rlii ; 
and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  mind  maintaining  its  rectitude,  or  else  rising  in  the 
scale,  is  necessity. 

If  this  be  admitted,  as  I  believe  it  must,  every  human  being  on  earth  is  at  once, 
in  difierent  respects,  the  subject  of  liberty  and  necessity.  All  UecreUve  necessity  is 
from  God,  and  its  object  is  all  natural  and  moral  good,  in  its  various  degrees  and  com- 
binations, to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  moral  evil.  But  all  hypoihetical  necessity 
is  not  of  God,  which  necessarians  in  general  seem  to  overlook.  The  evil  of  inipcr- 
feetioM  and  the  evil  of  sin,  are  of  hypothetical  necessity,  but  not  of  GchJ,  any  more 
tlian  a  shadow  is  of  the  light,  or  falsehood  of  the  truth.  Again,  passive  po:vei\by  which 
I  mean  «  tendency  to  defection,  essential  to  every  Com^j/I!,'/-/;?  existence,  physically,  as 
to  beins,  and  morally,  as  to  ■.veil-being)  is  not  of  God,  yet  of  hypothetical  necessity  j 
and  so  is  the  origin  of  moral  evil. 

Ih-cretive  necessity  does  not  exclude  liberty  but  emploifs  it ;  yet  liberty  may 
exist  without  decretive  necessity,  and  the  result  will  be  hypothetically  certain.  J  Im 
hypothetical  certainty  arises,  not  from  positive  appointment,  but  from  the  ascertain- 
able tendency  to  defection,  perceived  by  the  divine  mind  with  infinite  precision, 
as  a  relative  contrast. — Another  question  remains : 

III.  Is  there  any  one  instance  in  ivluch  the  mind  can  chnnse  nikcrrvise  than  it  does  9 
A  solution  of  this  question,  founded  on  our  author's  Jirsl  Corollary,  will  explain  the 
chief  ditfieulty.    To  this  end  observe, 

1.  Jn  every  instance  of  wro?!"' choice  the  mind  is  uninfluenced  by  rfecr?//'i* 
necessity,  and  consequently  free  from  all  "  foreign  cause  or  consideration  whatever 
olFered  to  it."  Yet, 

2.  In  every  such  instance  there  must  he  a  cause  in  the  mind  itself  which  ren- 
ders the  event  subject  to  hyj)othetical  necessity.  If  the  mind  stand  high  in  the  scale 
of  rectitude  from  decretive  necessity,  it  is  hypothetically  necessary  that  the  choice 
will  be  good  in  the  same  proi)ortion.  But  if  the  mind  stand  low  in  the  scale  (as  it 
always  will,  from  its  freedom  and  passive  power,  when  not  decretively  supported)  it 
is  hypothetically  necessary,  or  absolutely  certain,  that  the  choice  will  be  wrong. 
Hence, 

3.  If  the  mind  be  placed  eiiicthj  in  the  same  state,  the  object  and  the  representa- 
tion being  the  same,  the  choice  cannot  be  dijl  rent.  Tliis  is  a  law  of  universal  ap- 
plication. To  be  free  from  it  woulil  be  no  excellence,  but  the  reverse.  It  is  the 
glory  of  God  that  be  cannot  he,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  olTendcr  that  he  cannot  cease 
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§  6.  SchoL  The  liberty  of  which  Mr.  Locke  generally 
treats,  is  a  liberty  of  action  not  of  choice,  and  that  Collins  ex- 
pressly allows  ^ 

§7.  Def.  Philosophical  liberty  consists  in  a  prevailing 
disposition  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  i.  c.  in  such 
a  manner,  as  shall,  all  things  considered,  most  effectually  pro- 
mote our  happiness.  A  disposition  tb  act  contrary  to  this  is 
MENTAL  SERVITUDE  :  and  when  tlie  mind  is  equally  disposed 
to  follow  reason,  or  act  contrary  to  it,  it  is  then  said  to  be  in  a 

state  of  INDIFFERENCE 

§  8.  Cor.  Philosophical  liberty  is  a  perfection  of  the  mind  ; 
(See  Led.  17.  §  12.)  since  much  of  our  happiness  depends  on  our 
conduct,  and  by  acting  according  to  reason,  much  good  may 
be  obtained,  and  much  evil  avoided. 

§  9.  Def.  A  man  is  said  to  be  morally  free,  when  there 
is  no  interposition  of  the  will  of  a  superior  being  to  prohibit  or 
determine  his  actions  in  an}-  particular  under  consideration*^  *. 

a  r  Oi  KT's  Kss.  1.  ii.  c.  xxi.  i  7— 13,21— 30, 71.  |  I'ERS.  Sat.  v.  ver.  12i— WI. 

tuLi  INS  on  l  ib.  p.  II.")— IIK.  I  Ci  ARKE's  Senn.  \o\.  iii.  No.  1.  p.  5—13.  Ed. 

SiiAUCU  cjii  Itci.'  Will,p.  1— 71.  I  12mo. 

b  'J'lLLuTs.  Serin,  vol.  ii.  p.  617,  (ilS.  |  c  Waits  on  LibL-rty,  p.  4. 

from  sin.  While  God  is  infinitely  lioly,  for  that  very  reason  his  choice  will  be  infi- 
nitely right.  As  the  existence  of  God  is  of  absoluie  necessity,  and  therefore  infinitely 
glorious  J  so  his  -volitions  are  of  hypoihclical  necessity,  and  infallibly  good. 

4.  From  these  remarks  we  see  how  far,  or  in  what  respect,  a  liberty  of  contra- 
diction,  and  of  contrariety  can  be  applied  to  the  human  mind.  When  the  state  of  the 
mind  is  meliorated  by  a  necessitating  cause  or  influence,  a  real  good  will  be  chosen, 
which,  identically  considered,  would  otherwise  have  been  rejected.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  the  slate  of  the  mind  is  deteriorated  by  passive  power  and  an  abuse  of 
1  bcrty,  the  evil  which  otherwise  would  have  been  rejected  w  ill  be  chosen.  In  these 
cases  wo  have  a  liberty  not  only  of  contradiction  but  of  contrariety,  if  we  regard  the 
nhjert  itself.  That  is,  a  man  may  not  only  cease  to  choose,  but  chc^ose  the  contrary, 
if  he  be  othcnoise  minded  or  disposed.  If  he  be  othenvise  minded  for  the  better,  it  must 
be  from  a  decretive,  necessitating  cause,  otherwise  God  would  not  be  the  cause  of 
nil  good;  but  if  for  the  worse,  it  must  bo  from  passive  power  and  the  exercise  of 
lilK'rty,  else  man  would  be  self-sufficient.  But  to  suppose  that  any  man  has  a  power 
of  choosing  the  contrary  at  the  same  instant,  without  being  otherwise  minded,  seems 
o<jually  incompatible  with  fact  and  reason. 

Cor.  Decretive  necessili)  (tliat  is,  the  purpose,  energy,  and  gracious  influence  of 
G'ld)  is  the  sole  parent  of  good;  but  liberty,  in  union  with  passive  pov;er,  the  parent 
o[  all  moral  evil.  W. 

■■'r-  From  this  definition  another  Corollary  may  be  drawn,  i.  e.  That  to  be  mo- 
rally fri'o,  in  some  cases  at  least,  is  a  great  evil ;  so  it  was  to  Epliraim,  Hos.  iv.  17. 
"  Ephiaim  is  joined  unto  idols,  let  him  alone:"  and  to  be  deprived  of  this  freedom, 
in  .some  instances,  must  be  a  great  blessing  ;  so  it  was  to  Saul  the  persecutor  when 
arrested  in  hi.<  mad  career  on  the  way  to  Damascus. 

From  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  preceding  notes  it  would  also  fidlow  that 
in  no  rase,  if  we  consult  merely  the  happiness  of  the  agent,  is  the  freedom  above  de- 
liiicd  desirable,  thougli  the  ends  of  uioral  government  may  be  answered  by  it  j  and 
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§  10.  Cor.  As  the  same  man  may  be  subject  to  the  controul 
of  various  superiors,  one  of  which  may  allow  what  another  pro- 
hibits, he  may  as  to  the  same  action  be  said  to  be  or  not  to  be 
morally  free,  according  to  the  persons  whose  will  is  in  question. 
Nevertheless,  where  there  is  one  woo  has  a  much  greater  power 
and  authority  over  him  than  an}-  of  the  rest,  it  is  proper  to 
judge  of  his  moral  freedom  by  considering  the  will  of  such  a 
superior  person. 

§  11.  Def.  Complete  liberty  consists  in  tlie  union  of  natu- 
ral, externa],  moral  and  philosophical  libert}',  without  any 
struggle  or  difficulty  ^. 

§  1 2,  Cor.  1 .  Complete  liberty  on  the  whole  is  a  perfec-' 
tion.    See  §  8  *. 

§  1 3.  2.  Complete  liberty  seems  to  consist  in  a  certaih  sym- 
metry or  subordination  of  the  faculties  ;  and,  when  applied  to 
such  beings  as  ourselves,  supposes  a  serene  understanding,  mo- 
derate passions  rising  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  objects,  tiie 
■will  chusing  to  follow  such  regular  impressions,  and  the  execu- 
tive powers  readily  and  vigorously  performing  its  dictates. 

§  14.  3.  When  we  speak  of  complete  liberty,  it  is  not  so 
proper  to  enfjuire  whether  the  will  he  h&a ,  but  rather  whether 
the  man  be  so.  (See  Lect.  2.  §  26  )  Yet  natural  liberty  evi- 
dently belongs  to  the  will ''. 

§  15.  Schol.  What  some  call  a  liberty  of  spontaneity,  con- 
sists merely  in  chusing  to  perform  any  particular  action  :  nor 
does  it  at  all  enter  into  the  question,  whether  we  can  chuse  or 
perform  the  contrary.  lJut  since  this  is  notliing  more  than 
willing,  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  Hberty. 

For  the  Cartesian  notion  of  it, see  Des-Cartes  Princ.  Par. 
i.  §  37— 3y.    Watts  on  Lib.  p.  6. 

a  WATTSon  Lib.  p.  9—12.  I    b  I  ockf.'s  Ejk.  1.  ii.  c.  xxi.  i  14—19. 

CiLMBER's  tmi.  1).  4.7—59.  FJ.  .'i.  |        \V  ATfi's  KiS.  No.  xii.  {  5. 

that  an  infringomeiit  of  it  from  <livinf  intoi-position  i.s  abeam  desirable  in  order  to 
our  security  and  happincsc,  as  beins  that  alone  by  which  an  abuse  of  liberty  is  pre. 
vented,  and  wliich  is  never  f\crcls<'(l,  properly  .speaking,  but  fur  our  good.  In  strict- 
nes.K,  actions  are  determined  by  the  ivill,  the  will  by  the  disposition,  and  this  last  by 
cither  God's  efficient  energy,  or  by  passive  power.  W. 

*  The  propriety  of  this  ilr/inili.m,  and  the  force  of  the  Corollary  drawn  from  it, 
must  stand  or  fall  with  what  went  bcfoiv,  W. 
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LECT.  XIX. 
Of  Natural  Liberty. 

§  1.  Pro/7.  IThE  mind  of  man  is  possessed  of  natural  liberty, 
i.  e.  liberty'  of  choice. 

§  2.  Dem.  1 .  We  are  conscious  to  ourselves,  that  we  have 
a  power  of  chusing  otherwise  than  we  do  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances *. 

§  3.  2.  We  universally  agree  that  some  actions  deserve 
praise  and  others  blame  ;  and  we  sometimes  condemn  ourselves 
as  conscious  of  the  latter  :  for  which  there  could  be  no  founda- 
tion at  all,  if  we  were  invincibly  determined  in  every  volition, 
and  had  it  to  say,  we  had  done  the  best  Ave  possibly  could  f. 

^  4.  3.  The  laws  of  all  nations  agree  to  punish  some  actions 
in  a  man  who  is  master  of  his  reason,  for  which  they  would  not 
punish  one  whom  they  knew  to  be  distracted. 

§  5.  4.  When  equal  objects  are  proposed  to  our  choice,  we 
sometimes  determine  to  chuse  one  of  them  rather  than  another, 
without  being  able  to  assign  any  reason  for  such  a  preference  ^X- 
Valet  propositio. 

a  Grove  of  Hum.  Lib.  }  13— 16,  I      Relij;ii>n  nf  Nature,  p.  63,  64.  Ed.  4to. 

Watts  on  Liberty, {3.  p.  2S— 39.  |       Ci.ARKt  jgainslCOLi.iss,p.  42— 44. 

*  Perhaps  no  one  is  conscious  of  this  witliout  supposing  a  change  of  mind  as 
the  basis  of  the  other  supposed  clioice,  W. 

f  Tliis  second  step  of  the  demoDstration  is  extremely  ambiguous ^  we  will  sup- 
pose, however, 

1.  That  we  are  invincibly  determined  to  good  by  a  meliorated  state  of  mind ;  in- 
stead of  lessening  desert  of  praise,  this  invincibility  of  determination  would  increase  it. 
The  more  holy  the  state  of  any  rational  mind  is,  the  more  invincible  the  determina- 
tion to  good.  And  surely  goodness  or  holiness  of  mind  is  praiseworthy.  This  alone 
can  justify  conjidence  in  a  good  man,  or  supreme  trust  in  God.  Again, 

2.  Suppose  a  man  had  it  to  say,  that  he  had  done  the  best  he  possibly  could; 
this  would  not  exculpate  him  except  he  could  say  moreover,  that  his  having  a  bud 
state  of  mind  was  not  blameworthy.  A  man  cannot  be  sober  at  the  same  instant 
when  he  is  drunk  ;  a  man  in  the  height  of  malevolence  cannnt  be  benevolent  the  same 
instant  j  a  man  who  is  passionately  furious  cannnt  be  meek  j  one  who  hates  God  and 
his  neighbour ca««o/  love  either;  eyes  full  of  adultery  cannot  be  chaste.  But  is  this 
invincibility  to  evil  excusable  ?  Rather  should  we  not  say,  the  more  rnvmcible  th« 
determination  to  evil,  the  more  heinous  the  evil  ? 

S.  In  fact  our  author  does  not  distinguish  properlj'  between  a  decretive  and 
hypothetical  necessity.  Not  the  latter  would  take  away  blame,  as  may  be  specified 
in  a  thousand  instances,  in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  however  invincible 
the  determinatityn  may  be,  but  the  former  only.  When  he  speaks  of  "  the  best  "  c 
possibly  could,"  he  overlooks  different  kinds  of  possibility  and  impossibility,  yet  a  dif- 
ference must  be  admitted.  W. 

J  Here  are  tivo  things  inadmissible  ;  that  two  or  more  objects  maybe  perfectly, 
•r  in  ill  respects  eqnut;  and  there  tt  no  ground  of  preference,  except  wc  tan  assign 
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§  6.  Cor.  The  will  is  not  determined,  as  some  have  asserted^ 
by  the  last  dictate,  or  rather  assent  of  the  understanding,  nor 
the  greatest  apparent  good,  nor  a  prevailing  uneasiness,  which 
last  seems  to  coincide  with  the  former^  *. 

§  7.  Schol.  I.  To  this  it  is  objected,  that  we  are  formed 
with  a  necessary  desire  of  happiness,  and  consequently  cannot 
cliuse  any  thing  but  what  in  present  circumstances  appears  most 
conducive  to  it:  and  experience  is  appealed  to  as  confirming 
the  assertion,  since  we  are  always  in  fact  most  inclined  to  what 
we  chuse.  This  must  be  acknowledged  a  considerable  diffi- 
culty. It  is  granted  that  Avhat  we  chuse  must  have  some  ap- 
pearance of  good  :  but  the  mind  appears  in  fact,  as  well  as  from 
the  reasoning  in  the  proposition,  to  have  a  power  of  preferring  a 
smaller  present  to  a  greater  absent  and  future  good,  though  at 
the  same  time  it  condemns  itself  of  folly  in  such  a  choice  ;  which 
it  could  never  do,  if  what  it  chose  always  appeared  to  be  the 
greatest  good  ;  since  then  in  every  choice  it  would  act  accord- 
ing to  the  necessary  impulse  and  constitution  of  its  nature.  And 
though  we  allow  that  there  is  always  a  greater  inclination  to 
what  we  chuse  than  what  we  refuse,  yet  till  this  inclination  be 
proved  invincible,  the  proposition  may  hold  good 

§  8.  2.  To  the  argument  from  self-accusation  Collins  re- 
plies, that  it  is  only  the  sense  of  having  acted  against  some  rules, 
which  on  reflection  we  apprehend  it  would  have  been  better  for 
lis  to  have  followed,  though  it  did  not  appear  so  when  we  did 
the  action. — But  how  then  could  conscience  condemn  iis,  not 
only  in  our  after  reflections,  but  in  the  act  itself  ?  or  how  could 
we  condemn  ourselves  for  having  done  foolishly  in  chusing  what 
did  appear  to  us  the  gre,atest  good,  and  could  not  but  so 
appear ' } 

§  y.  3.  It  is  objected  to  the  argument,  §  4.  that  punish- 


a  Watts  nn  Lib.  p.  25—27. 

LocKK's  flss.  I.  ii.  c.  xxi.  { J5, 36. 

Ci  Ai!Kr,  .11  H'n  r.E''!  Lcct.  p.  <)7— loo. 

Clarke  and  Lfibniiv.,  i>--i*J3 — tl.i. 
b  TuRRK  i  INF,  vol.  i.  Utc..  X.  Q.U.  iL  {7,  15,  IG. 

Col  I, on  Lib.  p.  40 — it. 

Bl'RN^.  on  th-  An.  p.  1  ;7,  118. 

Watts  on  Lib.  ji.  '70—74. 

Grove  on  Lib.  i  IH,  13. 


Grovf.'d  Mor.  Philos.  vol.  i.  p.  205— 21i. 
Maci  aui'.in's  Newtonian  Philos.  p.  Si— 84. 
Clarkt.  aoJ  Lkib.vi  r<!,  A))pend.  No.  i. 
Law's  Tlicor.  p.  9 — 11.  Note. 
Ca  lo's  Letters,  vol.  iv.  No.  3. 
c  C'lLLIss,  ib.  p.  105, 106. 

Grove's  Post.  Works,  voL  iv.  p.  93— liJ. 
prjES.  {3 — ^7,  and  ;  21. 


it.  Yet  however  hl-e  two  objcrts  may  be  in  the  view  of  an  objector,  he  must  allow 
that  he  was  differently  miiided  towards  what  he  chose,  than  he  was  towards  tlie  other ; 
and  this  is  an  atsiznalle  cause  of  thu  choice.  Beiidcs,  to  deny  a  differcnci:  is  to 
establish  identity.  W. 

♦  If  the  objections  made  to  the  demonstration  be  well  founded,  the  doctrine 
of  this  Corollary  must  of  course  fall.  W. 
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mcnts  «ire  often  inflicted  where  it  is  granted  there  is  no  liberty 
at  all,  as  on  lunatics,  drunkards,  and  brutes. 

Ans.  It  mav  be  di;bated  how  far  it  is  proper  to  call  the  se- 
verities used  with  them  in  some  cases  ])unishments,  or  how  far 
they  may  be  destitute  of  all  natural  liberty.  J?ut  as  for  Col- 
LiNs's  a»"gument,  that  were  man  a  free  creature,  rewards  and 
punishments  would  signify  nothing,  because  it  would  lie  in  his 
own  breast  to  slight  them  ;  it  is  most  evidently  weak  :  for  ne- 
vertheless, they  would  be  a  proljable  means  of  answering  their 
end,  and  that  they  are  not  always  effectual,  is  evident  in  fact". 


LECT.  XX. 

On  Liberty  of  Indifference. 

§  1.  Schol.  4.11^0  the  fourth  argument  (which  is  generally 
called  choice  1/  ciSicctofiy.)  it  is  answered  by  the  opposers  of  natu- 
ral liberty,  that  no  such  case  can  occur  that  two  objects  should 
appear  entirely  equal  :  and  if  there  did,  then  a  choice  would  be 
impossible  ;  for  that  would  imply  an  effect  without  a  cause,  or 
a  balance  turning  when  the  weights  are  ecjual. — But  this  is  evi- 
dently taking  the  question  for  granted  :  for  it  will  not  be  allowed 
that  willing  is  a  necessary  effect,  which  must  imply  a  compell- 
ing efficient  cause  ;  or  the  mind  like  a  balance  to  be  moved 
■with  weights.  And  as  to  the  fact  in  question,  a  cause  which  we 
cannot  assign  is  to  us  iw  cause  :  and  yet  in  many  such  cases  we 
determine ''. 

§  2.  5.  It  is  farther  pleaded  that  such  a  liberty  would  be 
an  imperfection  to  the  human  soul  ;  because  it  would  suppose 
it  in  some  instances  to  act  without  reason. 

Ans.  Our  scheme  of  liberty  supposes  a  power  of  chusing 
rationally  in  all  instances ;  of  seeing  and  preferring  a  greater 
good  ;  and  chusing  of  two  objects  equally  good,  one,  where 
there  is  reason  for  taking  one,  though  not  for  taking  this  rather 
than  that :  whereas  to  deny  this  is  plainly  to  limit  the  mind  in 
its  power  of  choice  and  capacity  for  happiness  in  some  instances. 
Yet  I  think  (though  we  allow  that  some  particular  pleasure 
may  arise  from  the  consciousness  of  having  used  this  natural  li- 
berty aright,  when  it  might  have  been  abused)  it  must  be 


a  Coi  LlSS  ib.  p.  86— 8S,  91—93. 

I.EiUKiT/.  Thcod. }  til— 12. 
b  Coil. INS,  ib.p.  iVV— 5'J, 57— 59. 

Wati  s  on  J.if).  p.  OH — ^70. 

CLAftiU  aud  Leibmtz,  p.  3S,  2  1.  p.  93—95, 
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CicKROde  l  ato,  J  24,25. 
Jackson  un  Libcrty,p.  193—195. 
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granted,  that  a  power  of  chusing  worse  rather  than  better,  is 
not  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  any  being.  But  is  mankind 
in  such  a  perfect  state,  that  we  are  under  a  necassitv'  of  main- 
taining that  it  could  not  have  been  greater  or  happier  than  it  is^  ? 

§  3.  6.  The  sentiments  of  many  considerable  moderns  may 
be  seen  in  Collins  on  Lib.  p.  14 — 31.  and  those  of  several  an- 
cients in  Collins,  ib.  p.  59 — 62.  Jackson  on  Lib.  p.  S2 — 91, 
t>8 — 113.  Lucas's  Enquiry,  vol.  i.  p,  163 — 185,  130 — 135. 
Hutch.  Metaph.  Syn,  c.  iv.  p.  22,  23.  compared  with  p.  57. 

§  4.  7,  What  Mr.  Locke's  notion  of  Liberty  on  the  whole 
was,  is  much  debated.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be, 
that  he  changes  his  idea  of  it ;  sometimes  meaning  external  li- 
berty, of  which  he  generally  speaks,  (see  Lect.  18.  6.)  sometimes 
philosophical,  (as  in  the  place  quoted  above,  1.  li.  c.  xxi.  §  49.) 
and  sometimes  he  seems  to  recur  to  the  notion  of  natural  liberty 
again,  especially  when  he  says  in  so  many  words,  that  freedom 
consists  in  not  being  under  a  necessary  determination  of  our  will 
in  any  particular  action,  (§  51.)  and  in  a  power  of  suspension, 
(§  52.)  by  which  last  manner  of  stating  it,  he  seems  not  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  question  ;  since  all  the  difficulty  attending  a 
possibility  of  determining  to  act  one  way  or  another,  will  attend 
a  possibility  of  determining  to  act  or  not  to  act 

§  5.  8.  Those  who  believe  the  being  and  perfections  of  God, 
and  a  state  of  retribution,  in  which  he  will  reward  and  punish 
mankind  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  actions,  will  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  justice  of  pimishmcnt  with  the  necessity 
of  crimes  punished.  And  they  that  believe  all  that  the  scripture 
says,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishments, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  God's  compassion  to  sinners,  and  his  solemn 
assurance  that  he  desires  not  their  death,  will  find  the  difficulty 
greatly  increased.  But  as  many  of  the  words  here  used  are  not 
yet  strictlv  defined,  nor  the  evidence  of  the  propositions  stated^ 
it  may  suffice  briefly  to  have  suggested  the  thought *. 


a  COT.LINS,  ib.  p.  62—83. 

Watfs,  lb.  p.fO— 74- 

Ciii,i  iBFg's  ttiquiry,  p.  50,  51. 

Locke's  tss.  1.  ii.  c.  xxi, }  4*^ — 52. 

Cr.ARKF,  at  BoVLii'sLect.  p.  119 — 121. 
b  Locke's  Fam.  Epist.  p. 474,  &c  pra3ert.p.4S0. 
c  Oath's  Lcucrs,  vol.  iv.  No.  110. 

jACKS0.N':j  Repiy,  passim. 


Hartley,  on  ManjVoL  i.  p.  500—511  f" 
Sterry  oo  Free  Will. 
West's  Serm.  No.  iii. 
Nye  on  Nat.  and  Ucv.  Rel. 
Search  on  Free  W'ill.|J6 — 42. 
kAMSAY's  I'hil.  Princ.vol.  i.  prop.  36. 
DuCHAl's  Scmi<  vol.  i.  p.  163. 
Edwards  on  the  VN  ill. 


*  To  notice  all  the  particulars  of  the  Scholia  under  this  proposition  which  call 
for  animadversion,  would  swell  these  notes  too  much  ;  and  it  is  presumed,  if  the 
principles  of  the  preceding  ones  be  duly  considered,  that  it  is  needless.  The  stu- 
dious reader,  if  not  already  master  of  the  work,  will  not  fail  to  peruseMr.  Jonathan 
Edwards  on  the  Freedom  of  the  will  •  a  work,  a'-  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  of 
these  two  Lecture.9,  of  interestino;in)portancr.  W. 

t  Since  the  preceding  Lectures  were  written,  the  question  concerning  liberty 
VOL.  IV.  U  U 
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LECTURES  ON  PNEUMATOLOGY. 


Part  i. 


LECT.  XXI. 
On  Philosophical  Liberty. 

§  1.  Prop.  TTnE  philosophical  liberty  of  the  mind  is  much 
impaired,  and  we  are  obnoxious  to  a  lamentable  degree  of  ser- 
vitude.   Led.  18.  §  7. 

§  2.  Dem.  1.  The  understanding  is  often  so  far  influenced 
by  the  passions,  as  to  be  unwilling  to  enter  on  reasonings,  which 
n)ay  seem  to  lead  to  a  conclusion  contrary  to  our  interest. 

§  3.  2.  The  passions  and  prejudices  of  our  minds  insensibly 
mingle  themselves  with  the  whole  process  of  reasoning  when  it 
is  undertaken,  leading  into  many  embarrassments  and  incon- 
sistencies, obscuring  truth  and  gilding  error  ;  so  that  frequently 
the  judgment  is  formed  upon  a  very  unfair  hearing,  agreeably 
to  the  bias  the  mind  is  \mder,  and  contrary  to  the  evidence  that 
might  have  been  obtained. 

§  4.  3.  We  often  find  it  difficult  to  excite  our  passions  at 
the  command  of  reason,  and  to  fix  them  on  objects,  which  appear 
to  our  understanding  most  worthy  of  regard  :  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  often  excited  by  such  objects,  as  the  understanding  has 
been  by  irresistible  evidence  compelled  to  disapprove,  and 
thereby  we  are  led  to  commit  actions,  which,  while  we  do  them, 
ve  condemn  ourselves  for. 

^  5.  4.  Bodily  constitution  and  appetite  have  sometimes 
almost  a  constraining  power  to  hinder  the  execution  of  the 

and  necessity  lias  ac:aln  received  a  most  copious  and  acute  discussion.  See  Jona- 
1  HAN  Edwauds's  Enquiiy  into  the  Freedoiii  of  tlie  Will ; — The  Doctiineof  Philoso- 
phical Necessity  Illustrated,  by  Dr.  Pis iestlf.y  ; — A  Free  Discussion  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Materialism  and  Philosophical  Necessity,  in  a  correspondence  between 
Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priestley; — Observations  in  DeiVnce  of  tlie  Liberty  of 
Man,  as  a  moral  agent,  by  the  Rev.  .loii.v  Palmer; — Dr.  Phiksi  ley's  Letter 
to  Mr.  Palmfr,  in  Defence  of  his  Illustrations; — Mr.  Palmer's  Appendix  to 
liis  Observations; — Dr.  Priestley's  second  Letter  to  Mr.  Palmer; — Mr.  Ja- 
cob Bryant's  Address  to  Dr.  Priestley,  upon  liis  "Doctrine  of  Philosophical 
Necessity  Illustrated ;"  Dr.  Priestley's  Letter  to  Mr.  Bryant; — Dawes's  Free 
Enquiry  into  the  Merits  of  a  Controversy  between  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priestley; — 
The  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity  briefly  invalidated  ;—Rf id's  Essays  on 
the  Active  Powersof  Man,  p.  567 — — The  notes  to  the  new  edition  of  Hartley 
on  Man  ; — Belsham's  Essays,  Pliilosophical,  Historical,  and  Literaiy,  vol.  i.  p. 
1 — li  ; — Essays,  Philosophical  and  Literary,  by  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh  ; — and 
Enquiry  concernine  Political  Justice,  vol.  i.  p.  2b3 — 317. — Botherham's  Essay  on 
Human  Llb<;rty; — Dr.  lisNrAMiN  Dawson's  "  N(  ressitari.nn  ;" — Remarks  on  Dr. 
Oi'.ECoRY's,  of  Edinburijh,  Pliilosopliical  and  Literary  Essays; — BfTTERwoRTfi's 
Thouglits  on  Moral  Government  and  Agency; — and  Mr.  CaoMBt's  Vindication  of 
Pliilosopiucal  Necessity.  K. 
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wisest  volitions.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  this  impulse  is 
not  invincible :  we  may  stop  ourselves  in  the  career  ;  and  enter 
upon  a  contrary  course :  so  that  upon  the  whole,  the  way  to 
happiness  is  rather  difficult  than  impossible'.  See  Led.  17.  § 
11.  and  Led.  19.  §  1. 

§  6.  Cor.  It  is  plain  from  these  phaenomena,  of  which  expe- 
rience may  convince  us  too  surely,  that  the  symmetry  of  the 
soul  and  subordination  of  its  faculties  mentioned  Led.  IS.  §  13. 
in  which  complete  liberty  consists,  is  in  a  great  measure  vio- 
lated in  the  human  soul.  But  whether  it  were  originally  in  the 
same  state,  cannot  be  determined  till  we  have  examined  other 
previous  propositions'*. 

§  7.  Schol,  1.  Tt  is  greatly  debated,  how  far  the  will  has,  in 

our  present  state,  any  influence  on  the  judgment,  in  assenting 
to  any  proposition  in  question.  Some  maintain  that  it  cannot 
have  any  influence  at  all,  but  I  think  experience  proves  the 
contrary  :  and  though  there  must  be  some  shew  of  argument  to 
determine  the  judgment,  yet  it  seems  to  be  the  consequence  of 
that  natural  liberty  asserted,  Led.  19.  §  1.  that  the  mind  can 
divert  itself  from  examining  proofs,  which  are  likely  to  establish 
a  disagreeable  proposition ;  and  by  labouring  to  confirm  and 
embellish  arguments  on  the  favourite  side  of  the  question,  can 
bring  itself  to  assent  to  what  it  wishes  to  find  true,  though  vastly 
superior  evidence  on  the  contrary  side  were  fairly  within  its 
reach.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  remark  only 
takes  place  in  propositions  which  have  some  certain  limited  de- 
gree of  evidence,  since  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  truth 
Aviil  invincibly  force  itself  upon  the  understanding,  and  no  artU 
tifice  can  be  sufficient  to  evade  it". 

§  8.  2.  Many  actions  of  brutes  seem  to  discover  some  de- 
gree of  liberty  ;  but  how  far  they  are  possessed  of  it,  siems  im- 
possible for  us  to  determine,  since  all  the  principal  proofs  of  the 
natural  liberty  of  the  human  mind  arise  from  what  passes  within 
ourselves,  and  what  we  learn  by  discoursing  with  other  men  ; 
and  not  merely  from  what  we  observe  in  their  most  rational  or 
capricious  actions 


a  Locke's  Ess.  1.  ii.  e.  xxi.  {  47, 5G— 59. 
I)  Locke's  Vm.  1,  ii.c.  xxi. }  53 — 55. 

Sled's  Scrm.  vol.  ii.  p.  339— 344- 
c  Collins  on  Lil>.  p.  33 — 3G. 

Clcrici  Pncuinat.  I.i.  c.  iii. ;  H. 

Law's  I'licory  u!  Rel.  p.  15—17.  Note  m. 


Watts  on  Lib.  p.  13—16. 
I.DCK H 's  K.'«.  1.  iv.  c.  x\. }  6,  12— J6. 
Ci  ARKF.  and  LKIBNIT/,  p.  403 — 415. 
d  Kkynaui.i's  Pliiloi.   Coiivcrs.  vul.  iii.  p. 
b2— b7. 
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tECTURES  ON  PNEUMATOLOGY.  pART  I. 


LECT.  XXII. 
On  the  Imperfection  of  our  Knowledge* 

^  1.  Prop.  IT^HERE  are  many  particulars  in  which  the  know- 
ledge we  have  of  our  own  minds  is  \ .  ry  imperfect,  and  we  are 
as  it  were  a  mj'stery  to  ourselves. 

§  2.  Dem.  1.  We  know  not  what  our  soul  is,  otherwise 
than  by  its  operations  ;  but  are  not  able  to  determine  what  that 
constitution  is,  from  whence  those  operations  proceed,  or  what 
particular  and  distinct  idea  is  to  be  affixed  to  the  word  principle , 
if  we  call  it,  as  many  do,  an  intelligent  or  conscious  principle. 
See  Lect.  1.  §  8.  §  14.    LecL  2.  §  1. 

§  3.  2.  We  know  not  how  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body, 
or  what  connection  there  is  between  impressions  made  upon  the 
organs  of  sensation  and  the  ideas  arising  in  our  minds,  or  be- 
tween the  volitions  of  our  minds  and  the  consequent  motions  of 
our  bodies.    Led.  2.  §  27. 

§  4.  3.  We  kno\V  not  certainly  how  ideas  are  laid  up  in  the 
memory  :  it  is  not  demonstrably  evident  that  there  are  traces 
ip  the  brain  correspondent  to  those  ideas  :  Lect.  8.  §  7.  but  if  it 
tvere,  how  recollection  is  performed,  and  in  many  cases  why 
one  idea  is  recollected  rather  than  another,  is  not  possible  for 
Us  to  say.    Lect.  y.  §  8. 

§  5.  4.  It  still  remains  in  some  degree  an  uncertain  ques- 
tion, whether  we  think  always  or  only  by  intervals.    Lect.  13. 

§  6.  5.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  remove  all  the  objections 
against  liberty  of  choice,  especially  against  that  which  is  stated 
Lect.  19.  §  7. 

§  7.  6.  The  question  wherein  personal  identity  consists,  how 
plain  soever  it  may  have  appeared  to  some,  has  been  differently 
determined  by  different  persons  of  great  learning  and  abilities  ; 
and  is  after  all  attended  with  some  perplexities,  perhaps  chiefly 
arising  from  what  is  mentioned  above,    rid.  §  2.  Lect.  12. 

§  8.  7.  The  phtenomenon  of  dreams  does  also  contain  some 
very  unaccountable  things.  How  ideas  are  then  suggested  to 
the  mind,  in  the  reception  of  which  we  are  entirely  passive  ; 
liow  dialogues  are  formed  ;  and  how  the  moral  principles  of 
action  seem  to  be  suspended,  even  while  we  continue  to  reason, 
(though  often  after  a  wild  and  inconclusive  manner)  upon  cir- 
cumstances and  events  in  which  we  imagine  ourselves  to  be 
engaged  ^.    Fid.  Lect.  4.  §  7. 

a  BAXTER  on  the  Soul,  vol.  ii.  2 1, 8vo  Ed. 


Lect.  xxri.    On  the  Imperfection  of  our  Knowledge,  345 


§  9.  8.  The  phaenotnenon  of  phrensy  is  likewise  very  un- 
accountable, and  liow  the  state  of  the  nerves  and  uices  of  the 
body  at  that  time  should  so  strangely  affect  our  rational  powers, 
and  make  us  creatures  so  very  different  from  ourselves.  Lect. 
4.  §  8.  Valet  propositio. 

§  10.  Schol.  1.  The  like  may  in  some  degree  be  said  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  knowledge  we  have  concerning  our  ow  n 
bodies:  in  which,  though  great  improvements  and  discoveries 
have  been  made,  some  very  important  questions  still  remain  un- 
decided, V.  g.  By  what  mechanism  animal  secretion,  respira- 
tion, and  muscular  motion  are  performed  :  M'hence  the  systole 
and  diastole  of  the  heart  arises :  what  is  the  use  of  the  spleen  and 
the  coecum  :  not  to  mention  the  rationale  of  many  distempers, 
about  which  many  celebrated  physicians  are  much  divided  ;  and 
almost  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  nerves. 

§  11.  2.  Tlie  phaenomena  mentioned  in  the  proposition  and 
the  preceding  scholium  serve  to  illustrate  Led.  11.  §  3.  and  add 
a  very  important  article  to  it. 

§  12.  Cor.  I.  It  becomes  us  to  maintain  a  deep  and  con- 
stant sense  of  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  our  own  minds, 
•when  we  always  carry  about  in  the  very  constitution  of  them  and 
our  bodies,  such  affecting  demonstrations  of  it. 

§  13.  2.  Since  such  a  modest  sense  of  our  weakness  and 
ignorance  will  have  a  great  tendencv  to  promote  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  our  lives,  by  teaching  us  to  avoid  many  instances 
of  arrogance  and  self-eonceit,  which  expose  men  both  to  enmity 
and  contempt ;  therefore  pneuriiatologv,  which  leads  us  into 
this  humbling  view,  is  a  noble  and  useful  study.  (Compare 
Lect.  4.  §  9.  Lect.  11.^3.  and  Lect.  21.  §  1. 

§  14.  3.  If  we  should  hereafter  prove  the  existence  of  any 
being  vastly  superior  to  us,  and  especially  of  a  being  possessed 
of  infinite  perfections,  it  must  be  expected  that  there  will  be 
many  things  relating  to  him,  which  it  is  not  possible  for  us  fully 
to  explain  or  comprehend  ;  and  our  enquiries  concerning  such 
a  being  ought  to  be  pursued  with  great  modcity  and  humility  '. 


a  BuTr.ER's  Scrm.  p.  303—305. 
Spectator,  vol.  viii.  No. 


JosvAi's  Letter,  apud  Nat.  DIspl.  voL  i.  pact 
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Px\RT  II. 

OF  THE  BEING  OF  A  GOD  AND  IliS  NATURAL 
PERFECTIONS. 


LECT.  XXIII. 
On  the  Existence  of  God. 

^  I.  Ax.  It  is  impossible  that  anv  tiling  should  of  itself  arise 
into  being;  or  that  it  should  be  produced  without  some  produc- 
ing cause,  existing  in  order  of  time,  as  well  as  of  nature,  prior 
to  the  tiling  so  produced:  or  in  other  words,  which  must  not 
only  be  considered  before  the  effect,  in  order  to  understand  it 
thoroughly,  but  must  also  be  supposed  to  have  existed  before  it. 

§  2.  Dcf.  That  is  said  to  be  a  selk-existent,  or  neces- 
sarily EXISTENT  BEING,  which  does  not  owe  its  existence  to 
any  other  being  whatsoever,  either  as  its  cause  or  its  support, 
but  would  exist,  or  be  what  it  is,  were  there  no  other  being  in 
the  whole  compass  of  nature  but  itself  ^ 

§  3.  Schol.  It  seems  safer,  in  this  momentous  argument  on 
which  we  are  now  entering,  to  acquiesce  in  this  general  and 
simple  idea  of  self- existence,  gradually  deducing  from  thence 
other  ideas  connected  with  it,  than  to  state  it,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
has  done,  **  That  which  cannot  so  much  as  be  imagined  not  to 
exist,  or  that  which  has  necessity  for  the  cause  of  its  existence ;"  * 
since  if  there  be  any  self-existent  being  at  all,  it  seems  not  pro- 
per to  ascribe  its  existence  to  any  cause  whatsoever''. 

§4.  Cor.  1.  If  any  self-existent  being  does  now  exist,  it 
has  existed  from  all  eternity  :  for  if  it  ever  began  to  exist,  it  must 
(by  §  1.)  have  owed  its  existence  to  some  prior  being  as  its 


fl  Ci  ARKr  at  BOYr.F.'s  I.cct.  p.  17, 18. 
lit  RNF.r  ib.  vol.  i.  p.  7,  8. 
King's  Ori;.  of  Evil,  p.  Ifi,  19.  No.  4. 


b  T,AW'sFji'-i\iir)',  p.  147 — 130. 

ABFRNKIHV'S  Sltiti.  Vol.  i.  p.  191—193. 
Dubl.  Ed.  )).  'J03— 'J05.  Lond. 
King's  Orig.  of  Evil,  p. 67— 71. 


*  It  is  more  accurate  to  say,  "  that  which  lias  ahsoluti'  ner.e'isxty  for  tlie  rfiason 
of  Its  nxistoiH't; ;"  for  every  other  existen''e  claims  some  necessitj'  for  its  cause,  i.  c. 
hypothetical.  W, 
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cause,  which  is  plainly  contradictory  to  the  notion  of  self- 
existence  stated  above. 

§  5.  2.  If  there  be  or  ever  has  been  any  self-existent  being, 
it  is  also  everlasting,  i.  e.  it  will  never  cease  to  be.  For  dissolu- 
tion must  arise  from  something  external  or  internal :  but  nothing 
external  can  dissolve  that  which  depends  upon  no  other  being 
for  Its  support :  and  no  imaginable  reason  can  be  assigned,  why 
there  should  be  any  internal  cause  of  dissolution  in  that  being 
which  has  (by  §  4.)  existed  from  eternity,  or  which  was  indeed 
in  any  single  past  moment  self-existent  and  independent :  which 
is  so  plain,  that,  whoever  may  have  denied  the  existence  of  a 
self-existent  being,  none  have  ever  asserted,  that  there  was  such 
a  being,  and  that  his  existence  is  now  extinguished  and  lost ;  or 
that  there  is  some  self-existent  being,  which,  tliough  now  sub- 
sisting, will  at  length  be  destroyed  or  dissolved  of  itself.  Yet  it 
must  be  owned  that  a  late  writer,  who  seems  determined  to 
carry  scepticism  to  the  greatest  excess,  has  presumed  to  call  this 
matter  iuto  question  \ 

§6.  3-  If  there  be  any  self-existent  being,  it  is  also  jVnww^- 
ahle.  For  since  a  being  is  the  same  with  all  its  properties  taken 
together,  [Lect.  1.  §  7.)  if  any  property  were  taken  away  from 
it,  a  part  of  the  being  would  perish,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
its  being  necessary  ;  (§5.)  or  if  any  properties  were  added,  the 
being  itself  would  not  be  eternal,  and  therefore  not  necessarily 
existent''.  {§  4.) 

§  7.  4.  There  is  no  medium  between  a  self-existent  and 
derived  being  :  or  in  other  words,  whatever  exists  at  all  is  either 
self-existent  or  derived. 

§8.  5.  The  existence  of  every  derived  being  ma}'^  at  length 
be  traced  up  either  mediately  or  immediately  to  what  is  self- 
existent,  which  in  order  to  its  producing  it,  must  according  to 
the  Axiom  have  existed  before  it=  (§  1,  7.) 

§  9.  6.  From  the  Corollary  above  it  will  follow,  that  what- 
ever is  eternal  is  self-existent. 

§  10.  7.  To  maintain  a.  series  or  succession  of  deriVed  be- 
ings from  eternity,  is  most  absurd:  for  every  seri<'s  supposes 
some  first,  and  to  sujjpose  that  first  to  be  derived  is  self-con- 
tradictory, (as  above,  §  8.)  with  this  farther  absurdity,  that  the 
greater  the  series,  the  greater  support  it  will  need,  as  a  chain 
consisting  of  many  links  will  need  a  greater  support  than  one 
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consisting  biit.of  a  few  sucli  links  :  and  should  a  circle  of  causes 
be  supposed,  instead  of  solving;  it  will  if  possible  increase  the 
absurdity;  since  tliis  would  suppose  every  cause  in  the  circle  to 
have  produced  itself,  and  all  the  other  causes ■too\ 

§  11.  J)e/.  That  is  said  to  be  sinrplij  infinile  in  its  kind, 
which  has  no  l)ounds;  or  than  which  nothing  in  its  kind  cat)  be 
conceived  greater:  but  if  it  be  conceived  as  bounded  in  some 
respects  and  unbounded  in  others,  then  it  is  said  to  be  only  in- 
finite secundum  quid,  as  a  line  infinitely  produced  oneway  fron* 
a  given  point:  but  this  is  a  very  improper  sense  of  the  word''. 

§  12.  Cor.  Whatever  is  self-existent,  has  all  its  properties 
infinite.  (See  §  2.)  F'or  if  it  be  necessary  in  any  time  or  place, 
(if  it  be  its  nature  to  exist  in  time  and  place)  it  must  be  neces- 
sary at  all  times  and  in  all  places;  and  since,  whatever  its  other 
properties  are,  to  set  bounds  to  them ,  is  to  assert  its  non-existence 
beyond  those  bounds,  whether  of  power,  wisdom,  &c.  it  seems 
extremely  probable,  not  to  say  certain,  that  what  hinders  its 
existence  beyond  those  bounds  might  hinder  its  existence  en- 
tirely. But  it?  could  not  be  a  self-existent  being,  if  its  existence 
might  have  been  hindered,  or  could  be  destroyed'', 

§  13.  Schol.  1.  On  much  the  same  principles,  Mr,  Grove 
directly  infers,  that  a  being  necessarily  existent  must  be  infinitely 
perfect.  Some  perfections  it  must  have,  or  it  could  not  be  any 
thing  at  all ;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  it  has  any  one  perfec- 
tion, and  in  any  one  degree,  it  must  be  possessed  of  all  possible 
perfections,  and  in  all  possible  degrees.  But  this  is  a  point  of 
so  great  importance,  that  we  chuse  rather  to  infer  it  from  other 
mediums  of  argument,  than  to  rest  the  whole  stress  of  it  upon 
such  a  deduction:  especially  as  upon  the  principles  of  Led.  17, 
^13.  this  argument  x:an  have  no  place,  till  it  be  proved  that  what- 
ever is  self-existent  is  percipient,  or  endued  with  thought''. 

§  14.  2.  It  is  disputed,  M'hether  our  idea  of  infinite  be  a 
negative  or  positive  idea.  Some  have  pleaded,  ihdit  bounds  im- 
ply  a  negation  of  continued  existence  beyond  them,  and  conse- 
quently by  removing  this  negation  we  form  a  positive  idea*^. 

§  15.  3.  It  may  also  be  queried,  whether  our  idea  of  in- 
finite be  a  simple  or  compound  idea:  yet  I  think  it  may  more 
properly  be  said  to  be  a  simple  idea,  as  no  addition  of  finites 
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can  make  up  an  infinite.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  out  any  idea 
more  simple. 

§  16.  Prop.  Something  has  existed  from  eternity. 
§  17.  Deni.  1.  It  is  evident  that  somethinnj  does  actually 
exist :  v.  g.  we  know  that  we  ourselves  do.    Lect.  1 .  §  1 . 

§  18.  2.  If  something  has  not  existed  from  eternity,  the 
things  which  now  are  must  have  arisen  absolutely  from  no- 
thing, and  without  any  producing  cause,  contrary  to  §  1 . 
Therefore, 

§  19.  3.  We  are  certain  something  has  existed  from 
eternity  S 

§  20.  Schol.  It  must  be  acknowledged  extremely  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  thing  having  existed  from  eternity  ;  yet 
since  there  are  such  evident  proofs  of  it,  we  learn  that  a  thing 
may  be  true,  the  manner  of  which  is  entirely  inconceivable  to 
our  limited  minds,  or  against  which  some  objections  may  lie 
which  to  us  are  unanswerable 

§  21.  Prop.  There  has  from  eternity  existed  some  self- 
existent  or  necessary  being. 

§  22.  Devi.  1.  There  has  from  eternity  existed  something, 
either  self-existent  or  derived.    See  ^7,  16. 

2.  If  there  were  not  so  evident  an  absurdity  as  there  seems 
to  be,  in  supposing  a  derived  being  eternal,  yet  its  existence, 
(even  granting  its  eternity,  and  much  more  evidently  sup- 
posing it  not  to  be  so,)  may  be  traced  up  to  a  self-existent 
being,  which  as  self-existent  is  eternal'^.    Valet  propositio.  §  2. 

§  23.  Schol.  The  proposition  follows  directly  from  §  9. 
but  we  chuse  to  keep  it  in  its  present  form  ;  that  if  any  should 
think  there  n)ay  be  an  eternal  nccessar}-  emanation  from  a  self- 
existent  principle,  as  many  have  maintained,  the  foregoing  pro- 
position might  rest  on  a  foundation  not  to  be  affected  by  such  an 
apprehension 
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LECT.  XXIV. 
The  World  not  Eternal. 

§  1.  Prop.  TThE  system  of  things  which  we  call  the  material 
world,  did  not  exist  from  eternity  in  its  present  form,  but  had  a 
beginning. 

§  2.  Dem.  1.  We  may  not  only  conceive  of  many  possible 
alterations  which  might  be  made  in  the  form  of  it,  but  we  see  it 
incessantly  changing  ;  whereas  an  eternal  being,  for  as  much  as 
it  is  self-existent,  is  always  the  same\    Lect.  xxiii.  §  6. 

§3.2.  We  have  no  credible  history  of  transactions  more 
remote  than  six  thousand  years  from  the  present  time:  for  as  to 
the  pretence  that  some  nations  have  made  to  histories  of  greater 
antiquity,  as  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Pluunicians,  Chinese, 
&c.  they  are  evidently  convicted  of  falshood  at  large  in 
Stillingfleet's  Orig.  Sacr.  p.  J  5 — 106.  Millar's  Propag.  of 
Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  100 — 112.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  p.  58 — 60. 
Jenkins  of  Christianit}?^,  vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  4 — 1 1 .  Allix's  Re- 
flections, vol.  i.  p.  95 — 120.  Winder's  Mist,  of  Knowledge,  vol. 
ii.  passim.  Lucretius,  1.  v.  ver.  325 — 330*. 

§  4.  3.  We  can  trace  the  invention  of  the  most  useful  arts 
and  sciences  ;  Avhich  had  probably  been  carried  farther,  and  in- 
vented sooner,  had  the  world  been  eternal''. 

§  5.  4.  The  origin  of  the  most  considerable  nations  of  the 
earth  may  be  traced;  i.  e.  the  time  when  they  first  inhabited  the 
countries  where  they  now  dwell:  and  it  appears  that  most  of 
the  western  nations  came  from  the  east  ^. 

§  6.  Schol.  If  it  be  said  that  deluges,  pestilences,  conflagra- 
tions, &.C.  destroy  men  with  their  inventions,  it  may  be  answer- 
ed, (1.)  If  the  world  were  eternal,  there  must  have  been  an  im- 
mense mimber  of  these  devastations,  and  it  is  amazing  (if  there 
be,  as  this  hypothesis  supposes,  no  superior  being  that  presides 
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over  them,  that  they  should  not  have  desti-oyed  the  whole  human 
race.  (2.)  If  any  had  survived,  the  most  useful  arts  would  have 
been  preserved  ". 


LECT.  XXV. 
The  World  not  Eternal;  continued. 

§  1.  Dem.  5.  The  projectile  force  ofthe  planets  is  continually 
diminishing,  by  the  resistance  of  the  fluid  through  Avhich  they 
pass,  i.e.  the  rays  of  light;  which  are  every  where  diffused 
through  all  parts  of  their  orbits  in  so  vast  a  quantity,  that  multi- 
tudes of  them  fall  on  bodies  too  small  to  be  discerned  by  tha 
naked  eve,  as  appears  by  microscopical  observation.  Now  if 
we  allow  tliis  diminution  in  the  projectile  force  in  one  year  or 
age  to  be  ever  so  small,  there  must  be  a  finite  time  m  which  it 
will  be  utterly  destroyed  ;  and  consequently  had  the  present 
system  of  things  been  eternal,  (since  on  this  supposition  the 
same  laws  of  nature  must  have  prevailed)  the  planets  would  long 
ago  have  fallen  into  the  sun"*. 

§  2.  6.  The  sun  is  continually  losmg  some  of  its  light,  and 
consequently  must  long  ere  this  time  have  been  reduced  to  utter 
darkness,  if  the  world  had  been  eternal,  if  it  be  said,  that  every 
ray  of  light  after  a  certain  elongation  falls  back  into  the  sun  ; 
we  answer,  some  of  them  must  in  their  return  strike  on  the 
planets,  falling  on  their  dark  hemisphere,  by  which  means  they 
would  be  absorbed,  and  the  decay  would  be  real  though  more 
gradual,  according  to  the  reasoning  above.  If  it  be  answered, 
that  there  may  be  some  kind  of  fevvel  provided,  as  suppose  co- 
mets, by  which  the  sun  is  fed  ;  we  reply,  that  fewel  is  or  is  not 
exactly  adjusted  to  the  expence  of  his  flame  ;  if  it  is  not  ex- 
actly adjusted,  if  too  little,  the  consequence  urged  above  will  at 
length  though  still  more  slowly  follow ;  if  too  much,  the  sun 
growing  continually  hotter,  the  earth  and  other  ])lanets  must 
have  been  burnt  up,  and  so  an  argument  against  its  eternity  will 
arise  in  another  form,  from  the  ever-growing  heat  of  the  sun: 
but  if  the  adjustment  be  exact,  it  will  be  such  a  proof  of  design 
and  government  in  the  works  of  nature  as  would  be  so  greatly 
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serviceable  in  another  view,  that  any  friend  of  religion  might 
willingly  spare  this  argument  against  the  world's  eternity,  when 
there  are  so  many  others  unanswerabl}'  strong.  And  it  may  be 
observed,  that  a  similar  train  of  reasoning  may  take  place  as  to 
some  following  particulars  ^ 

§  3.  *7.  Since  it  is  probable  that  the  fixed  stars  and  the  sun 
attract  each  other,  had  they  been  eternal,  thev  must  long  ere 
this  have  met  in  the  centre  of  gravity  common  to  the  whole  uni- 
verse. And  nearly  akin  to  this,  is  the  argument  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  effect  of  the  nearest  access  of  the  earth  to  Mars, 
or  .uiy  other  superior  planet ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  might 
be  supposed  to  be  drawn  by  such  attraction  a  little  from  its 
orbit;  the  eccentricity  of  which  would  by  this  means  be  con- 
tinually increased,  till  the  earth  were  utterly  destroyed.  The 
like  argument  may  be  applied  to  the  other  planets,  and  especial- 
ly to  Saturn:  but  the  thought  is  in  genera]  so  much  the  same, 
that  it  has  not  been  judged  necessary  to  insist  upon  it''. 

§  4.  3.  Sir  William  Petty  has  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  number  of  mankind  doubles  in  360  years :  but  though  the 
exactness  of  his  computation  should  be  doubted,  if  there  be  any 
periodical  and  constant  increase  at  all,  it  will  prove  the  world 
not  to  be  eternal ;  as  from  a  limited  distance  of  time  it  must  e'er 
now  have  been  over-run  with  human  inhabitants.  Some  have 
indeed  maintained  a  decrease  since  the  Augustan  age  :  but  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  mankind  do  actually  decrease  periodically, 
or  that  the  increase  is  exactly  balanced,  this  argument  will  stand 
on  the  same  footing  with  §  2.  As  for  plagues,  by  which  some 
suppose  the  balance  to  be  made,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  we 
know  of  their  history,  the  diminution  of  mankind  by  them  bears 
but  a  very  small  proportion  to  its  increase,  as  computed  by 
Petty 

§  5.  9.  Many  substances  are  continually  petrifying  and 
ossifying  ;  so  that,  had  the  world  been  eternal,  the  whole  earth 
would  have  been  but  one  stone,  or  the  petrifaction  must  have 
ceased  of  itself.  But  if  it  be  said  that  these  stones  dissolve, 
and  so  there  may  be  a  kind  of  circulation  ;  it  is  answered, 
that  stones  grow  in  one  year,  which  do  not  dissolve  in  many 
centuries. 

The  argument  from  the  waste  of  fluids  by  the  growth  of 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  is  much  the  same  as  this,  so  far  as 
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there  is  any  solidity  in  it :  but  it  may  lie  queried,  whether  the 
dissolution  of  those  bodies,  and  separation  of  their  consistent 
riiiids  in  a  series  of  years,  may  not  answer  this 

§  6.  10.  Hills  are  continually  subsiding,  which  will  in  some 
finite  time  reduce  the  world  to  a  level.  If  it  be  oh^cted,  that 
this  is  balanced  by  earthquakes,  &c.  which  raise  mountains  ;  it 
is  answered,  the  number  of  these  so  raised  is  comparatively 
small,  and  they  being  hollow  would  soon  be  washed  away''. 

§  7.  11.  According  to  the  best  calculations  wliich  have  been 
made,  comets  appear  on  an  average  at  least  in  30  years ;  but 
Avhcther  this  account  be  exact  or  not,  if  their  return  be  periodi- 
cal, there  would  within  an  iinaginahie  time  have  been  more  than 
a  thousand  millions  cutting  the  earth's  orbit  in  various  directions ; 
in  consefpjence  of  which  the  earth  must  have  been  exposed  to 
sucii  danger,  either  of  being  drawn  into  the  sun  or  separated 
from  it,  that,  without  a  particular  provi<lence,  which  tliis  hypo- 
thesis opposes,  its  destruction  must  liave  happened  long  since. 

§  S.  12.  If  the  world  be  eternal,  it  is  hard  to  account  for 
the  tradition  of  its  beginning,  which  has  almost  every  where 
prevailed,  though  under  dilferent  lorms,  among  both  polite  and 
barbarous  nations 


LKCT.  XXVI. 

Spinoza's  Doctrine  confuted. 

^  1 .  Cor.  1 .  IThERE  must  have  l)cen  some  great  and  excellent 
being,  superior  to  this  whole  material  system,  by  which  it  was 
reduced  into  that  beautiful  order,  in  which  it  now  appears. 

§  2.  2.  Hence  we  may  infer  the  vanity  and  falsehood 
of  Spinoza's  docfrine,  who  asserts,  that  the  whole  and  every 
part  of  the  material  world  is  a  self-existent  being  :  for  he  ex- 
pressly says,  that  one  being  or  substance  could  not  be  produced 
by  another,  and  that  all  things  could  be  in  no  other  order  and 
manner  than  they  are,  i.  e.  that  all  things  in  tlieir  present  form 
are  necessary,  and  therefore  eternal''.    Lect.  23.  §  1,  6. 
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§  3.  SchoL  1.  Those  arffiimenLs  which  Redi,  Malphigius, 
and  several  niodcrii  philosoplicrs  have  advanced  against  the  doc- 
trine of  equivocal  generation  either  of  animals  or  plants,  have 
often  been  urged  as  conclusive  against  the  eternity  of  the  world  : 
and  if  they  will  prove,  that  every  animal  or  pliint  of  the  present 
generation  was  not  only  contained  in  its  immediate  parent,  but 
together  with  that  parent  in  the  remoter  generation,  and  so  on 
perpetually,  it  might  indeed  prove,  that,  how  small  soever  the 
bodies  now  grown  up  might  be  at  any' given  time,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  generation,  at  which  tlic  organized  body  con- 
taining them  and  all  intermediate  generations,  each  bigger  than 
the  embryo  in  question  was  at  that  time,  must  have  been  bigger 
than  even  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth.  But  it  may  be  answered, 
that  allowing  no  animal  or  plant  to  rise  into  visible  form  but 
from  pre-existent  parents  of  the  same  kind,  it  may  nevertheless 
in  its  first  stamina  be  formed  anew,  from  some  fluid  before  mak- 
ings an  unorganized  part  of  the  adult  parent  ;  and  in  that  case 
there  will  be  no  peculiar  force  in  this  argument,  as  lymg  against 
the  eternity  of  the  world  ;  for  that  which  arises  from  the  exqui- 
site workmanship  of  an  animal  body,  and  the  absurdity  of  suppos- 
ing it  produced  from  any  fluid  or  solid  merely  by  mechanical 
Jaws,  properly  belongs  to  another  question  '. 

§  4.  2.  Neither  do  we  argue  from  the  probability  that  the 
torrid  zone  would  have  taken  fue ;  which  is  examined  in  Ray's 
3  Disc.  p.  381 — 388. 

.  §  5.  3.  We  likewise  wave  those  arguments  which  are  taken 
from  the  supposed  absurdity  and  impossibility  of  the  world's 
having  been  actually  eternal,  or  having  existed  through  an  infi- 
nite succession  ;  because  the  same  objection  seems  to  lie  against 
every  thing  which  is  said  to  be  eternal,  and  the  argument  turns 
on  the  supposition,  that  an  infinite  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  finites''. 

§6.4.  Some  of  the  ancients,  who  speak  of  the  eternity  of 
t)ie  world,  do^ot  seem  to  intend  it  in  the  sense  in  which  Spi- 
noza asserts  it.  The  arguments  are  designed  to  prove  either 
that  something  must  be  eternal,  which  is  all  that  those  of 
Ocellus  Lucanus  amount  to,  or  that  the  world  is  a  necessary 
eternal  effect  flowing  from  the  energy  of  the  divine  nature,  whiph 
Aristotle  seems  to  have  thought ;  or  that  it  was  an  eternal  vo- 
luntary emanation  from  a  supreme  and  infinitely  perfect  cause, 

t  Brm  (Ic  Gon.  Insect,  pass.  I       \'arf.n.  GeoR.  vol.  i.  p.  m.  Engl. 

N II  iiwEST.  Rel.  I'hil.  vol.  i.  f .  xvi.  8  9.  I       BUR  'liOCGi;  on  the  Suul  of  the  World,  p.  30—38. 

B.- STtiiY.itB'iYLE'sLect. Serin. iv.p.  127, ad  fio.  |  h  Hiirnk  i  on  the  Art.  p.  19,20. 
Ciir.YNF.'s  Princ  c.  n-i'li.  p.  60—63.              |       Ci  auke  at  Bovi.EV  Lcci.  p.  35—37. 
JtAvV  Wisd.  of  fio'i  p.  Zm^m.                  I       COLtlB.  il).  arg.  5. 
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which  was  the  opinion  of  Plato's  followers.  Nevertheless 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  some  of  them  were  properly 
Panthtists,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  term  may  be  applied 
to  the  present  followers  of  Spinoza^*.    Compare  §  2. 

§7.5.  If  any  objection  should  be  brought  against  the  se- 
venth argument,  from  the  supposed  infinite  number  of  celestial 
bodies,  which  would  occasion  an  equal  attraction  every  way  ;  we 
must  refer  the  examination  of  tliat  till  we  have  proved  that 
master  is  not  infinite,  to  which  we  shall  quickly  proceed. 


LECT.  XXVII. 

Motion  and  Self-existence  not  essential  to  Matter. 

§  1.  Dcf.  TThAT  is  siiid  to  be  an  essential  quality,  which 
cannot  cease,  unless  the  being  itself  should  be  supposed  to  be 
destroyed 

§  2.  Prop.  Motion  is  not  essential  to  matter. 

§  3.  Dem.  (I.)  1.  It  is  evident  that  when  we  have  abstracted 
the  idea  of  motion  from  any  particle  of  matter,  there  will  still  re- 
main the  idea  of  extended  solid  substance,  i.  e.  it  will  still  be 
matter.    See  §  1.  and  Lect.  !•  §  9. 

§  4.  2.  If  motion  be  essential  to  matter,  then  motion  must 
either  bean  equal  tendency  every  way,  or  a  prevailing  tendency 
one  way. 

§  5.  3.  An  equal  tendency  every  way  would  certainly  pro- 
duce rest. 

§6.4.  A  prevailing  tendency  one  way  rather  than  another 
must  arise  from  some  external  cause,  and  if  these  motions  were 
various,  from  causes  that  act  in  various  manners,  and  not  from 
*the  necessary  nature  of  body  or  matter  itself.  Therefore, 
§  7.  5.    Motion  is  not  essential  to  matter'^.    2.  E.  1). 

§  S.  Dem.  (II.)  Another  proof  may  be  drawn  from  thevis 
inertia,  which  Baxter  has  proved  to  be  essentia!  to  matter,  and 
which  is  directly  contrary  to  necessary  motion.  This  argument 
is  stated  at  large  in  Baxter  on  the  Soul,  and  as  it  cannot  conve- 

a  C LARKE  at  BOYlF'il.ccl  \).  2i)— 35. 

NICHOLS'S  Conf.  vol.  i.  p.  22— 30.  Oct.  vjl. 

r.  p.  12-20. 
Ramsav's  Princ.  Pf.  17. 

*  A  concise  and  elegant  view  of  the  different  opinion'?  of  the  ancient  philoi-o- 
phers  on  this  suhjcct,  may  be  read  in  Dr.  E.>Fif.i.u's  History  of  PhiJosojlhy.  K. 


I)  Watis'sLo!!.  p.  17,  IS. 

c  Tot  AND's  Lcli.  lo  Serf.n.  No.  5.  p.  Tfi(j  oq? 

fLAUKE  at  BoYLU's  Lcct.  p.  'Ht,  45, 
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iiiently  be  contracted  here,  we  chuse  to  refer  to  tlie  author 
himself*. 

§  0.  Cor.  Since  it  appears  that  matter  does  move,  (still  sup- 
posing the  reality  of  the  iiuiteriul  world)  it  is  evident  there  must 
be  some  first  mover,  i.  e.  some  superior  immaterial  being,  from 
whom  its  motion  is  derived. 

§  10.  Scliol.  The  ar<Tument  which  Toland  brings,  in  the 
passage  cited  above,  to  prove  motion  essential  to  matter, 
amounts  to  little  more  than  the  universal  gravitation  observed 
to  prevail  in  it ;  but  this  mav  be  sufficientiy  accounted  for,  by 
supposing  it  always  impressed  upon  it  bv  the  Creator,  and  that 
it  might  at  his  pleasure  be  suspended,  though  no  single  particle 
of  the  whole  material  world  should  be  now  exempted  from  the 
influence. 

§11.  Prop.  Matter  is  not  self-existent  or  necessary. 

§  12.  Dem.  1.  Tangibility,  solidity,  or  resistance  is  essen- 
tial to  matter.    Led.  1.  §  9. 

§  13.  2.  If  ail  space  were  full  of  matter,  how  6ne  soever 
the  particles  were,  tliere  must  be  on  every  side  an  invincible  re- 
sistance to  the  motion  of  any  one  of  those  particles. 

§  1-1-.  3.  But  we  plainl}'  see  that  tliere  is  motion  in  the  cor- 
poreal world. 

§  15.  4.  There  is  therefore  a  vacuum  ;  as  will  be  farther  il- 
lustrated in  the  scholium, 

§  16.  5.  But  if  matter  were  self-existent  or  necessary,  there 
must  be  an  universal  plenum.    Led.  23.  §  12. 

^  n.  G.  Matter  is  liable  to  continual  changes  in  its  place, 
contexture,  situation,  &c.  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  being 
self-existent.    Led.  23.  §  6. 

§  1 8.  7.  Matter  is  not  self-existent ''.    Q.  E.  D. 

§  ly.  Cor.  There  must  be  some  immaterial  self-existent  be- 
ing, by  whom  matter  was  at  first  created,  supposing  it  now 
really  to  exist.    See  Led.  27.  §  9,    Led.  23.  §  8. 

§  20.  Schol.  A  vacuum  may  further  be  proved  from  the  dif- 
ferent specific  gravity  of  bodies,  compared  with  the  vibrations 
of  pendulums  of  unequal  bulk  and  equal  length  in  equal  times  : 
v.  g.  one  of  ten  pound  vibrates  just  as  fast  as  another  of  one 
pound  whose  rod  is  of  the  same  length  ;  it  has  therefore  just  ten 

a  Baxtf.r  on  the  Soul,  c.  i.  Howe's  Living  Temple,  part  ii.  c.  1.  ?  5. 

b  Ci.ARKF.  at  BoYLF.'s  Lect.  [).  501,  mOI.  23, 26.  Baxt.  un  the  Soul,  vol.  ii. }  3.  prxi.  jj.  Sii— 

C<iti  IBKR's  K,n<|.  p. ass— 'Jfil.  FJiI.  J.  'jJl,  3j()— W9, 373— 

Bes  1.  at  BOVLfs  Led.  C.  p.  '.'U— '.'U. 
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times  the  momentum  or  force  of  motion,  i.  e.  ten  times  the  gra- 
vity ;  for  here  it  is  gravity,  that  gives  it  the  force  ;  or  in  other 
words,  the  gravity  is  as  the  quantity  of  matter  :  Avhen  therefore 
the  gravity  under  the  same  bulk  is  unequal,  it  proves  there  is 
more  matter  in  one  mass  than  in  the  other,  and  consequently 
pores  (at  least)  in  the  lighter,  though  the  heavier  Avere  to  be  sup- 
posed entirely  solid  :  and"  the  experiment  of  the  feather  and 
guinea  descending  togetlier  in  the  exhausted  receiver  estabhshes 
the  argument  on  the  same  principles 


LECT.  XXVIII. 

On  Thought  not  the  Effect  of  Matter,  but  of  a  Self-existent 

Spirit. 

§  1.  Ax.  If  any  being  be  the  producing  cause  of  another  be- 
ing, not  merely  occasionally,  but  by  its  own  power,  it  is  very 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  was  more  excellent  or  perfect 
than  its  production,  or  at  least  equally  so. 

§  2.  Cor.  Seeing  a  thinking  substance  as  such  is  more  ex- 
cellent than  a  substance  destitute  of  thought,  it  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined that  spirit  should  be  produced  by  a  being  which  is  not 
possessed  of  thought. 

§  3.  Prop.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  utterly  inconceivable 
and  incredible  that  thought  should  necessarily  arise  from  matter. 

§  4.  Dem.  1.  If  thought  could  proceed  from  matter,  it 
must  either  arise  from  the  general  nature  of  it,  or  must  be  pe- 
culiar to  matter  in  some  certain  configuration  and  agitation. 

§  5.  2.  Thought  cannot  arise  from  the  nature  of  matter  in 
general  ;  for  then  every  particle  of  matter  would  have  thought, 
which  is  evidently  false  and  ridiculous  to  affirm. 

^  6.  3.  Any  supposed  alteration  in  the  figure  of  the  particles 
of  matter,  v.  g.  from  squares  to  cubes,  or  cones,  &c.  has  no  ap- 
parent influence  on  the  production  of  thought. 

§  7.  4.  Motion  in  general  added  to  matter  cannot  produce 
thought  ;  for  then  almost  all  matter  known  to  us,  being  actually 
though  not  necessarily  in  motion,  and  some  of  it  in  a  wonderful 
swift  iagitation,  must  be  cogitative,  contrary  to  fact. 


a  Clarke  at  Boyle^  Lect.  p.  503,  504. 
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§  S.  5.  The  cliangc  of  its  motion,  v.  g.  from  a  straight  line 
to  any  kind  nf  curve,  or  vice  versa,  or  its  colHsion  against  other 
])articles  of  matter,  seems  to  have  no  tendency  to  produce 
thought  \    Valet  propositio. 

§  9.  Cor.  Since  wc  arc  sure  there  is  such  a  thing  as  thought, 
Led.  1 .  §  10.  this  is  another  argument  independent  on  Led.  27. 
§  19.  to  prove  that  there  is  some  immaterial  being ''.  See  Led. 
23.  §  I. 

§  10.  Schol.  1.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  object,  that  there  may 
be  some  unknown  connection  between  certain  modifications  of 
matter  and  thought,  from  which  thought  may  necessarily  result, 
or  that  it  may  be  produced  from  some  unknown  properties  of 
matter,  though  not  from  those  which  are  known  ;  seeing  many 
things  are  utterly  incredible,  which  catmot  be  proved  to  bo  ab- 
solutely impossible, 

§  11.  2.  If  it  be  further  objected,  that  it  is  as  inconceivable 
that  matter  should  arise  from  thought,  as  thought  from  matter  ; 
it  may  be  answered,  that  we  are  sure  in  fact,  that,  if  there  be 
any  material  world,  matter  is  moved  by  thought,  though  we 
know  not  how  it  is  done,  and  that  it  was  actually  produced  by 
some  immaterial  being,  Led.  21.  §  19.  but  it  cannot  be  proved 
in  fact  that  thought  is  necessarily  produced  by  matter,  or  that 
any  thinking  being  has  been  mechanically  produced  from  mat- 
ter itself ;  though  we  allow  that  according  to  the  ronstilution  of 
some  superior  being  thought  is  occasioned  by  it,  i.e.  tiiat there 
is  a  certain  wonderful  harmony  between  impressions  made  on 
the  material  parts  of  our  frame,  and  thought  ;  and  that  think- 
ing beings  are  produced  by  a  superior  cause  on  certain  con- 
currences in  the  material  world 

§  12.  3.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  collect  the  proof  we 
have  had  of  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  being,  which  arises 
partly  from  the  motion  of  matter,  Led.  27.  9,  and  its  exist- 
ence, §  19.  and  also  from  the  existence  of  thought,  which  mere 
matter  could  not  produce,  §  9.  compared  with  §  2  of  this. 

§  13.  Prop.  We  are  not  ourselves  necessary  or  self-ex- 
istent beings  *. 


a  .4  BERN.  Senn.  vol.  i.  p.  107—1 17. 
Bentley  at  BOYi  E's  Lcct.  Scnii.  2  p.  15—26. 
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§  11-.  Dem.  1 .  It  is  evident,  we  are  lately  born  into  this 
world  and  there  is  no  proof  of  our  existence  before. 

§  15.  2.  We  evidently  appear  to  be  dependent  on  every 
thing  about  us. 

§16.3.  The  capacity  and  sentiments  of  our  minds,  as  well 
as  the  powers  of  our  bodies  and  our  external  circumstances,  are 
almost  continually  changing. 

§  17.  4.  But  every  self-existent  being  is  eternal,  indepen- 
dent, and  immutable.    Lect.  23,  §  4,  6. — Therefore, 

§  18.  5.  We  are  not  self-existent  \    2.  E.  D. 

§  19.  Cor.  1.  There  is  some  self-existent  being,  from  whom 
we  mediately  or  immediately  derive  our  existence,  and  to  whom 
ultimately  we  owe  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature  and  all  the  en- 
joyments of  our  lives.    Lect.  23.  §  8. 

§  20.  2.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  this  being  is 
naturally  much  more  excellent  than  we. 

§  21 .  3.  It  is  evident  that  as  we  arc  already  under  great  ob- 
ligations to  this  being,  so  we  have  a  constant  dependence  upon 
him  for  every  future  period  and  circumstance  of  our  existence. 

§  22.  4.  It  must  be  of  the  greateiit  importance  for  us  most 
attentively  to  enquire  after  him,  and  to  study  his  nature  and 
properties,  that  we  may  if  possible  secure  an  interest  in  his  fa- 
vour''. 

§  23.  Prop.  That  self-existent  being,  from  whom  our  ex- 
istence was  ultimately  derived,  ^  \     is  a  spirit. 

§  24.  Dem.  1.  Originally  and  primarily  to  produce  a  be- 
ing is  an  action.    Lect.  2  1. 

§  25.  2.  That  must  be  a  spirit,  whereby  any  being  whatso- 
ever is  originally  and  primarily  produced.  Lect.  2.  §  9. 

§  26.  3.  Our  spirits  were  produced  by  some  self-existent 
being.    §  19. 

§  27.  4.  To  suppose  a  thinking  being  produced  by  an  un- 
thinking cause,  would  be  more  evidently  absurd  than  to  suppose 
an  unthinking  being  so  produced.    §  2. 

§  28.  5.  That  self-existent  being,  from  whom  our  existence 
was  ultimately  derived,  is  a  spirits    2.  E.  D. 

§  29.  Schol.  Though  it  seems  more  proper  to  state  the  evi- 

»  Camb.  sur  I'Kxist.  p.  lS.T-rl88.  I    c  Clarke  nt  Boyle's  Lect.  p.  iO—S'L 
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dence  of  this  important  proposition  thus  hirgcly,  it  is  in  effect 
contained  in  §  20.  since  notliing  that  is  not  a  spirit  can  be  more 
excellent  than  our  minds. 


LECT.  XXIX. 

The  Being  of  God  proved  from  the  existence  of  the  material 
World  and  universal  Consent. 

§  1.  Def  That  self-existent  spiritual  being,  by  whom  we 
and  the  material  world  about  us  were  originally  formed,  we  call 
God  S 

§  2.  Cor.  It  appears  from  this  definition  that  our  idea  of  God 
is  very  complex,  and  is  made  up  of  many  ideas  arising  both 
irom  sensation  and  reflection'"''. 

§  3.  Prop.  There  is  a  God. 

§  4.  Dem.  (I.)  1.  The  matter,  of  which  this  world  or  system 
consists,  Mas  originally  created  by  a  self-existent  immaterial 
being.    Lecf.  27.  §  19. 

§  5.  2.  This  matter  was  first  put  into  motion  by  some  supe- 
rior, i.  e.  sclf-existent  being.  See  Lect.  2T.  §  9.  and  Lect.  23.  §  8. 

§  6.  3.  This  material  world  was  reduced  into  the  beautiful 
form  wherein  it  now  appears  by  some  being  superior  to  it. 
Lect.  26.  §  1. 

§  7.  4.  There  is  no  reason  to  assert,  nor  has  it  ever  that  we 
know  of  been  maintained  by  any,  that  the  being,  by  whom 
the  matter  of  our  world  was  at  first  produced,  was  a  different 
being  from  that  by  which  it  was  at  first  moved  and  brought 
into  the  order  in  which  it  now  appears. 

§  8.  5.  Our  spirits  were  also  derived  from  some  self-existent 
spiiitof  superior  excellence  and  perfection.    Lect.  28,  §  19,  20. 

§  9.  6.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  to  believe  that  the  spi- 
rit, by  whom  our  spirits  were  originally  produced,  is  a  being 
different  from  that,  by  which  this  material  world  about  us  was 
«'reated  and  formed. 

a  Vanis'i  Aaiph.p.fi — lO.apud  I       Shaft.  Char.  vol.  ii.  p.  10, 1 1. 

Coi.Lia.  Inq.  p. -4-1, 'Ai.  I    b  LocKt's  fos.  I.  ii.  c.  xxiii.  {  :;J — 36. 

CUDWORTH's  Intel,  S)st.  c. iv.  p.  207.  | 

'*  On  the  subject  of  this  corollary  see  Lect.  vi,  §  8.  Note. 
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§  10.  7.  There  is  some  self-existent  spiritual  being,  by 
whom  we  and  this  material  world  were  formed  ;  i.  e.  there  is  a 
GoiW  §  1.    Q.  E.  D. 

§11.  Cor.  1 .  God  is  a  being  more  excellent  than  the  ma- 
terial world,  or  than  we,  or  than  any  other  spirit,  which  may 
hereafter  appear  to  be  derived  from  him.    See  Lect.  28.  §  1. 

§  12.  2.  There  is  something  so  great  and  excellent  in  self- 
existence,  joined  with  a  degree  of  other  perfections  superior  to 
those  which  we  can  discover  in  any  derived  being  whatsoever, 
that  it  seems  most  safe  and  reasonable,  in  all  our  further  inquiries 
into  the  nature  of  God,  to  ascribe  to  him  what  appears  to  us 
most  noble  and  excellent,  and  to  separate  from  our  ideas  of  him 
whatever  is  defective  or  contemptible;  i.  e.  in  other  Avords,  to 
conceive  of  him  as  a  being  of  infinite  perfections :  but  of  this 
more  fully  hereafter ''.    See  Lect.  23.  §  1 2,  1 3. 

§  13.  Dem.  (II.)  The  being  of  a  God  proved  from  imiver- 
sal  consent. 

1 .  Almost  all  men  of  every  place  and  age  have  acknow- 
ledged a  God,  learned  or  unlearned,  polite  or  barbarous,  pious 
or  wicked,  fearful  or  courageous;  and  nations  that  have  differ- 
ed most  in  their  genius  and  customs  have  generally  agreed  in  this 
important  point. 

§  14.  2.  This  opinion  must  arise  from  prejudice  or  from 
right  reason. 

§  15.  3.  It  is  exceeding  difficult  or  rather  impossible,  to 
find  any  prejudice  common  to  all  who  have  embraced  this 
opinion.  Fear  could  not  affect  the  courageous,  nor  the  inven- 
tion of  politic  princes,  princes  themselves,  or  barbarous  nations; 
blind  credulity  would  not  affect  the  most  philosophic  inquirers, 
nor  religious  hopes  men  of  impious  characters  ;  and  as  for  the 
authority  of  one  person  affirming  it,  how  could  the  notion  have 
been  so  universally  propagated,  or  merely  on  this  authority  so 
universally  believed.?  If  education  infused  it  through  succeed- 
ing generations,  why  has  it  been  so  much  more  uniform  than  any 
thing  else  which  is  supposed  to  be  so  transmitted  *  ? 

§  16.  4.  It  does  not  appear  that  particular  prejudices  can 
be  assigned  to  suit  the  case  of  all  particular  persons. 

a  LOCKP's  Y!9.{.  iv.  c.  x.}  I— fi.  I'  Ij  Howe's I.iv.  Temp,  part  l.c.iv. 

You.NO's  .Njghl  Tlioughis,  No.  ix.  |       GR'jvu's  Posth.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  7. 

*  How  far  the  universal  consent  of  tlip  bein^'  of  God  is  a  fact,  may  now  parti- 
cularly be  traced  from  the  number  of  late  voyaqes  aud  travels  to  all  puits  of  the 
world,  and  to  men  in  all  tlie  forms  of  society,  K. 
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§  17.  5.  This  opinion  does  not  appear  to  arise  from  pre- 
judice. 

§  18.  6.  It  seems  founded  on  right  reason:  i.  e.  there  is  a* 
God".    Q.  E.  D* 

§  19.  Schol.  The  different  notions  tliat  men  have  main- 
tained of  the  deity,  and  the  opinion  of  many  concerning  a  plural- 
ity of  Gods,  is  urged  as  an  objection  against  the  argument  stated 
above:  but  it  may  be  answered,  that  tl)eir  difference  in  other 
things  makes  their  agreement  in  this  great  principle  so  much  the 
more  remarkable ;  and  it  is  certain  tliere  is  not  such  an  agree- 
ment in  any  false  notion  of  the  deity,  or  plurality  of  Gods,  as 
tiicrc  is  in  his  existence  in  general :  to  which  we  may  add,  that 
the  wrong  notions  particular  persons  have  entertained  concern- 
ing him  may  often  be  accounted  for  by  the  variety  of  their 
genius,  condition,  education,  &ic^. 


LECT.  XXX. 
The  Bei7ig  of  Go(f  proved  from  the  works  of  Nature. 

§  1.  Dem.  (III.)  J[n  which  the  being  of  a  God  is  proved  from  a 
brief  survey  of  the  works  of  nature. 

§  2.  Lein.  This  sj-stem  of  things,  which  we  call  the  visible 
world,  is  full  of  beauty,  harmony  and  order. 

§  3.  Dem.  of  Lem.  1.  This  appears  by  a  survey  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies:  in  which  we  may  distinctly  consider  their  magnitude, 
number,  due  situation,  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  one  an- 
other, and  may  lay  a  foundation  for  certain  astronomical  dis- 
coveries, which  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible,  had  there 
been  a  perfect  similarity  in  situation  and  size  :  especially  in  our 
system  we  may  remark  the  sun,  that  glorious  fountain  of  light 
and  vital  influence,  by  which  most  of  the  other  beauties  of  the 
creation  around  us  are  discovered  ;  and  the  various  planets  with 
which  he  is  surrounded ;  in  which  we  may  more  particulaily 


a  WiiK.  of  NW.  Rel.p.  41—49.  p.  52—61. 
Tll.[,'irs.  Worltsvol.  i.  i>.  IV— 17. 
I.ocKr.  s  Ess.  1.  i.  c.  iv.  }  »,  9. 
toi-niERE's  Sijm,  part  3.  c.  xxii,  xxiii.  p.  130 — 
r)2. 

KtiKsnr  on  the  At:,  p.  17,  IS. 

<i  As  iaf.I.  of  Nat.  Rclig.  p.  26—33. 


RIDT.LEY's  Divin.  vol.  i.  p.  X2 — 1^. 
Millar's  Prop,  of  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p,  161. 
Sp'.-ctat.  vol.  V.  No.  389. 
b  W  ii  K.  Nat.  Rcl. )).  49— M. 
BiiRN.  on  the  Art.  p.  18, 19. 
TlLLOls.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  17,  18. 


*  Whetlicr  we  ascribe  tlii.';  uaiversal,  or  at.  Inast  general  consent,  to  tradition, 
to  iiitnitiii;  pftrc("])tioii,  or  to  reason,  stUl  tlicic  imi.st  be  some  idea  of  pnsilii;e  infinitij 
ai  the  ground  of  conricfion,  except  where  idolatrous  notions  have  been  held.  W. 
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observe  the  correspondence  between  their  distance  from  the  cen- 
tral body  ubout  which  they  revolve,  and  the  times  in  which  their 
revolutions  are  performed,  i.  e.  that  the  squares  of  their  periodi- 
cal times  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances ;  ti  e  supply  of  moons 
to  most  of  the  distant  planets,  with  the  addition  of  a  ring  to 
Saturn;  the  agreement  both  of  primary  and  secondary  planets 
in  a  spherical  figure;  as  well  as  the  agreeable  variety  that  is 
observable  in  their  size,  and  other  phainomena  relating  to 
them  ^. 

§  4.  2.  The  proposition  appears  from  a  view  of  the  globe 
of  the  earth  :  in  Avhich,  not  to  urge  the  gravitation  of  bodies  on  or 
near  its  surface  towards  its  centre,  which  is  common  to  onr  whole 
system  at  least,  if  not  to  the  whole  material  world,  and  is  the 
great  cement  of  it,  we  may  more  distinctly  consider  its  diurnal 
and  annual  motion  ;  the  atmosphere  with  which  it  is  surround- 
ed ;  its  constituent  parts,  as  it  is  a  terraqueous  globe,  and  com- 
posed of  bodies  of  very  different  kinds,  lodged  upon  or  beneath 
its  surface''. 

§  5.  3.  The  vegetable  productions,  with  which  the  earth  is 
furnished,  so  various,  beautiful  and  useful 

§  6.  4.  The  animal  inhabitants  of  it :  in  which  we  can 
never  sufficiently  admire  the  organs  of  sensation,  especially  the 
eye  and  car,  the  organs  of  respiration,  of  motion,  those  for  re- 
ceiving and  digesting  the  aliment,  and  those  intended  for  genera- 
tion and  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus.  In  the  inferior  animals, 
it  is  wonderful  to  observe,  how  their  different  organs  are  fitted 
for  those  different  circumstances  in  life  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, and  especially  to  the  elements  in  which  thev  are  chiefly 
to  live.  To  this  head  may  be  referred  what  was  before  said  of 
tlieir  various  instincts,  Lect.  16.  §  3.  to  which  we  may  farther 
add  the  limitation  of  their  instincts,  as  well  as  animal  sensations, 
Avithin  such  degrees,  as  tiie  convenience  of  the  animal  requires. 
(Vid.  Ess.  on  Man,  part  1.)  But  above  all,  in  human  creatures 
we  may  justly  admire  the  faculties  pf  the  mind,  as  w-cll  as  tlie 
structure  of  the  body,  both  which  have  been  largely  considered 
elsewhere ''. 

§  7.  5.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  observed,  that  t!ie  more 


a  Derham'!;  Aatr.  past. 

Ml  UWKST.  Rel.  Phil.  VOL  iii. 

Ray  of  Croat,  p.  (il— 6«. 

Nat.  Disp.  vol. IV. 

Baxt.  Maiho. 

Abf.kn.  vol.  i.  Serm.  i. 
b  BK.s  rLr.Y  al  Boy  i.E's  Lect.  p.  26^^—273. 

Niruw.  Kcl.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  Com.  i7  p.  367—^13. 

l>EKUAM's  Phys. TI.eul.  p.  tt^\t. 


Kf.ii.'s  Astron.  Leer.  xxi.  sub  init.  2!W,  f^.  , 
c  Nat.  Disp.  vol.  i.  Uial.  14,  15.  pait  2.  p.  lU — 

Ray'.i  W  isd.  of  God,  p.  100— 1 H,  207— Kl'-'. 
lilMl.  Phys.  Theol.  p.40V— 
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y)hilosophy  is  improved  and  enquiries  pursued,  tlie  more  is  the 
harmony  and  regularity  of  the  works  of  nature  iUustruted,  and 
the  more  evidently  docs  it  appear,  that  objeetions  fornierly  made 
against  tlicm  were  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  those  that  advanced 
thcni 

§  8.  6.  As  these  tilings  are  wonderful  when  considered 
apart,  so  when  tlie  whole  is  considered  as  a  system,  and  in  re- 
ference to  man,  for  whose  use  this  earth  and  what  it  contains 
seems  principally  to  have  been  designed,  many  comparative 
beauties  arise,  which  in  a  separate  view,  could  not  have  been 
discovered''. 

§  9.  Schol.  1 .  These  arguments  arc  set  in  so  strong  and  beau- 
tiful a  light  in  the  works  of  Ray,  Derham,  Nieuwentyt, 
Baxter  in  his  Matho,  and  in  De  la  Pluche's  Nature  Dis- 
played, especially  in  the  first  and  fourth  volumes,  that  they  de- 
serve a  most  attentive  perusal  at  leisure 

§  10.  2.  As  to  those  objections,  which  are  brought  from  the 
noxious  qualities  of  some  vegetables,  animals,  or  exhalations, 
from  the  limitation  of  our  senses,  from  the  helpless  circumstances 
in  which  human  infants  are  born  ;  as  well  as  from  our  being 
subject  to  diseases  and  death;  besides  those  arising  from  the 
asperities  of  the  surface  of  our  globe,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
axis  of  the  earth  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  they  are  most  of 
them  so  evidently  weak,  and  capable  of  being  retorted  as  beau- 
ties rather  than  defects;  and  they  are  all  so  well  considered  and 
confuted  in  the  following  references,  that  we  shall  not  more  dis- 
tinctly examine  them  here''. 

^11.  3.  The  noble  powers  and  properties  of  the  human 
mind  are  well  worthy  of  being  mentioned  here,  as  a  production 
incomparably  more  glorious  than  any  tliin'j;  in  the  %"cgetable  or 
brutal  creation.  It  may  something  assist  our  thoughts  here,  to 
consider  how  the  face  of  nature  is  embellished  and  improved  by 
the  arts  which  niankind  have  introduced  into  life,  and  how  much 


a  Clarke  at  Boy  i  e's  Lcct.  p.  57,  58,  108— II 1. 

NjL  Disp.  vol.  i.  p.  13—15. 
b  Shaft.  Chur.  vol.  li.  p.  '2,- 5— 
c  Ramsay's  Cyrus,  b.  it  /uroast.  1st  Disc. 
(i  LiKRF.T.  1.  V.  vcr.  !('() — ZJS. 

ULACKM.on  the  Cri-at.  p.  7S — 92. 

BentlkY  at  bovi.i.'s  Lcct.  Si-rro.  iii.  p.  10 — 17. 
Oct  Ed.  )).  S3— 90. 

Ibid.  Scrm.  viii.  p.  22—10.  Oct.  Ed.  p.  S3— 90. 

SHAFT.  Clur.  vol.  ii.  p.  MB— 30y. 


Ray  on  llic  Great,  p.  24<)— 2.'>5. 

Kkii  Vs  r\;im.  of  Burn.  Theory,  paJB. 

I'oi'S's  Kis.  on  Man,  tnisl.  i.  vor.  IBS— 193. 

\\  II  KINss  World  in  ilie  .M  on. 

C  'I  Mil.  Kmi-  p.  92— ii't. 

I'oi        Anli-I,ui:rct.  i)ass. 

Ci  ARKL  on  ;he  Origin  of  i'.vll,  p.  UK),  ad  fin. 

)).  160— 20-2,  •.'3:)—'M- 
MOKK's  liiv.  Dial.  No.  ii.  j4 — '4. 
HKlMAiil  s  on  Nat.  Rolii;.  pass*. 


*  The  many  curious  volumes  which  Iiavc  n-oently  been  published  in  Uie  <lif- 
fcieiit  patt.s  of  natural  history  may  bf>  road  in  this  view,  thouRh  tliey  are  uot,  in  gc- 
rieral,  applied  by  the  authors  of  them  to  the  pui-pobcs  of  religion,  K. 
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entertainment  is  given  mankind  by  producing  them  as  the  effect 
of  their  own  art  and  labour,  beyond  what  they  could  find  in 
them  merely  as  the  product  of  nature 


LECT.  XXXI. 

Proofs  of  the  Being  of  a  God  from  the  Works  of  Nature 
and  Divine  Interpositions. 

§  1.  Dem.  III.  Proof  of  the  being  of  a  God  from  the  works 
of  nature. 

1 .  Seeing  the  world  was  made,  it  is  universally  allowed  that 
it  musthavebeen-produced  by  chance,  or  design.    Lect.  24.  §  1 . 

§  2.  2.  Chance  is  entirely  an  unmeaning  expression,  unless 
■we  ascribe  that  to  it  which  is  produced  by  mechanical  laws, 
without  the  contrivance  and  purpose  of  the  thinking  being, 
whose  agency  may  be  the  means  of  producing  it**. 

^  3.  3.  It  may  generally  be  expected,  that  whatever  is 
thus  produced  should  be  very  confused  and  imperfect,  especially 
when  the  effect  is  very  complex. 

§  4.  4.  This  world,  though  a  very  complex  system,  is  full 
of  beauty,  harmony  and  order,  incomparably  superior  to  any 
work  which  we  sei;  produced  by  the  design  of  the  most  curious 
artist.    Lect.  30.  §  2. 

§  5.  5.  It  is  most  incredible  that  it  should  be  produced  by 
chance. 

§  6.  6.  It  was  produced  by  the  design  or  counsel  of  some 
intcHigent  agent. 

$  7.  7.  If  any  derived  being  Avere  supposed  the  immediate 
former  of  the  world,  he  must  ultimately  owe  his  wisdom  and 
power  to  some  original  and  self-existent  being*.  Therefore, 

a  Derham's  Phys.  Theol.  b.  v.  c.  i.  p.  226  &  61         b  Watts'9  Ontol.  p.  332. 

— KrNTr.EY  ,n  Bayli'.'s  Lea.  Scrm  v.  p.  9—12. 
I.ocKE  on  Govcrnmcnl.  Oct.  td.  p.  147 — 153. 

ABKRNE I  iiY's  Sermons  on  the  Being  and  At-  Abern.  on  Attrib.  vol.  i.  p.  18,  19. 

tributes  of  God. 

*  Si .  Paul  draws  a  .similar  conclusion,  in  order  to  shew  tliat  the  Heathens 
are  inexcusable,  Rom.  i.  19,  20.    An  eternal  power  and  Godliead  7nay  be  clearly  in- 
/tfrrcrf,  because  clearly  ir-Tz.    But  lu/io  .sees  this  ?  Man,  ne  t  the  brute  j  man,  to  whom 
at)  intuitiire  perception  of  positive  infinity  is  accessible,  whsn  he  is  not  overpowered 
VOL.  IV.  Z  Z  * 
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Part  ir. 


§  8.  8.  The  frame  of  the  world  proves  that  there  is  a 
God\ 

§  9.  Dem.  IV.  A  deity  proved  from  the  marks  of  divine 
interposition  which  appear  in  the  support  and  government  of 
the  world. 

§  10.  Lcm.  The  author  of  Matho  has  illustrated  this  topic 
of  demonstration  with  incomjKirable  strength  and  beauty :  but 
some  of  his  arguments  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  more  pro- 
perly mentioned  in  another  place. 

§  11.  1.  This  appears  in  the  continuance  of  the  centripetal 
and  projectile  force  of  the  planets,  as  a  mutual  balance  to  cacli 
other  ;  neither  of  which  appears  necessary  in  itself,  though  a 
failure  of  either  would  be  attended  with  a  general  ruin :  and  this 
thought  appears  with  a  force  greatly  increased,  when  we  consi- 
der the  various  composition  of  tliat  four-fold  motion,  by  which 
a  secondary  planet  revolves  about  its  primary,  while  both  re- 
volve about  the  sun*". 

§  12.  2.  In  preventing  the  alteration  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
earth's  axis,  or  its  receiving  anv  other  detriment  from  the  a[)- 
proach  of  comets  or  any  other  cause  ;  and  likewise  in  prevent- 
ing the  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  from  becoming  greater, 
or  the  moon  itself  from  being  brought  nearer  to  or  carried 
farther  from  the  earth  ;  any  of  which  alterations  would  beat- 
tended  with  fatal  consequences,  especially  the  two  last  of  them, 
■which  might  be  most  easily  effected  by  a  comet's  approach  ^ 

§  13.  3.  In  regulating  the  winds,  so  as  may  be  for  the  pre- 
servation and  benefit  of  the  cartii ;  though  we  are  not  able  to 
assign  atiy  certain  laws  ty  which  it  is  eflFected''. 

§  14.  4.  In  the  due  proportion  which  is  observed  between 


a  LccRF.T.  1.  V.  vcr.  417—440. 
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d  RoMAULTbyCi.AUKE,  part  I.e.  xil.f  41- Note. 

Coi  lib. Inq.  p.  141- 


by  prejudice  and  passion,  and  without  which  even  revelation  itself  would  preach  to 
him  in  vain. 

The  "  visible  things  of  God"  indeed,  and  still  more  gloriously  the  revealed 
system  of  his  j;race,  .serve  as  rneam  to  remove  a  false,  and  to  excite  a  true  notion  of 
the  Siipi-eme;  they  testify,  and  give  a  verbal  representation  of  the  true  God  ;  they 
expose  the  folly  of  idols  and  idolaters  ;  but  all  this  light  shines  in  darkness,  and  these 
representations  are  made  without  efl'ect,  if  there  be  no  consciousness  of  positive 
uifinity.  W. 
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males  and  females  in  the  several  species  of  animals,  and  especial- 
ly ill  mankind^. 

§  15.  5.  In  preserving  the  balance  of  the  several  species  of 
animals,  so  that  none  should  over-run  the  earth  and  none  be 
lost^ 

§  16.  6.  In  keeping  the  species  of  animals  and  vegetables 
the  same  through  succeeding  ages,  and  preventing  their  being 
corrupted  by  undue  mixtures'^. 

§  17.  7.  In  keeping  the  faces,  voices  and  hand-writing  so 
wonderfully  distinct  as  they  appear  to  be*". 

§  18.  8.  The  regularity  and  steadiness  with  which  the  world 
is  governed  by  the  same  laws  in  the  most  distant  ages,  is  a  fur- 
ther noble  argument  of  the  divine  interposition  ;  and  is  perhaps 
in  nothing  more  conspicuous  than  in  this,  that  the  instincts  of 
animals  arc  still  the  same  ^. 

§  19.  9.  If  in  any  instance  these  laws  have  been  interrupted, 
and  effects  have  been  produced  beyond  the  common  course  of 
nature;  as  these  instances  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  fre- 
quent as  to  overthrow  the  argument  ^  18.  so  they  afford  a  fur- 
ther argument  of  a  being  superior  to  this  system  of  things,  and 
prove  that  he  attends  to  the  affairs  of  his  creatures'^. 

§  20.  10.  It  appears  that  the  world  is  under  the  goverment 
of  some  being  of  great  power  and  exquisite  contrivance,  art  and 
ponduct;  who  is  himself  cither  necessarily  existent,  or  derived 
from  some  other  who  is  so. 


LFXT.  XXXII. 
Other  Arguments  in  Proof  of  a  Deity. 

§  1.  Prop.  T  O  give  a  view  of  those  other  arguments  in  proof 
of  a  deity,  which  seem  not  of  equal  force  with  the  former,  and 
yet  are  urged  by  persons  of  considerable  pote. 

§2.  Sol.  1.  Cartesii's  nrgucs  that  there  must  be  a  God, 
because  necessary  existence  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  a  God, 


3  Nir  iiwrNT.  ill.  vol.  i.  p.  331—353. 

COI Mil.  ll).  147. 

Until.  Phjs.  I  heol.  p.  176,  177.  Note, 
b  Coi  1.111.  \b.  |).  I'iJ.  K'l.  3.  p.  I  '(.7. 

Ui.HH.  I'liyi.  Theo!.  |).  Iffl— I7'J. 

Nji.  Ui-i)>.  vol.  i.  pan  I.  p.  4i — ■i'>. 
C  C  LI  u  ll..  p.  IV'.  I.",  M.i.  p.  JlS,  l','>. 


d  \\  ri;vs's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  12, 13. 

DF.iiil.ib.  p.  308— 310. 

R  \\ 's  \Vi.*l.  p.  245—247. 
e  .Ml  AIM.  vol.  ii.  p. 337. 

SCDI  I's  (  hu^lian  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  'j^*?  oog 
f  l-lMB.'lhi'oI.  1.  i.  c.  ii.  J  17,  If.fa. 

Ciiiai.ll'i  dcD£0,p.WJ.iu  ills  Wyrks  vol.iv. 
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as  three  angles  are  in  the  idea  of  a  triangle;  so  that  though 
essence  and  existence  are  in  other  things  distinct,  yet  when  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  the  deity  they  are  the  same. 

'  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
notional  truth  of  propositions  and  the  real  truth  of  ideas.  In 
plainer  terms,  the  fallacy  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  those  words, 
God  is  a  necessary  existent  being  :  If  the  meaning  of  them  be, 
q.  d.  "  By  the  word  God,  I  understand  a  being  that  is  supposed 
to  be  self-existent,"  they  will  be  allowed;  but  then  they  prove 
not  his  real  existence:  but  if  they  signify,  "  It  is  most  certain 
there  is  such  a  being,"  the  sense  is  changed,  and  the  proposi- 
tion may  still  be  disputed^*. 

a  Cartes.  Princ.  Li.}  14—16.  |       CoLi.iB.lnq.  p.  130— 132. Ed. 2. p.  156—159. 

C.^MB.  Exist,  p.  197— IW.  KlNC'sOrig.ofEvil,p.4!),60.  No.  11. 

Voyage  lo  llie  World  of  CART.  p.  159— 16^.  | 

*  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  tliat  our  author's  objection  applies  only  to  cnnlivgcnt 
existence,  and  does  not  aflTect  the  argument  of  Cautesius.  The  latter  affirms,  that 
essence  and  existence  are  the  same  with  regard  to  Deity,  and  our  author  shews  they 
are  different  as  to  other  things.  What  Cartesius,  Fenelo.v,  Watts  and  many 
others  maintain,  is  not  merely,  "  God  is  a  necessary  existent  Being,"  but  "  it  is 
most  certain  there  is  such  a  Being,"  from  the  very  idea  of  his  essence. 

"  Let  men  accustomed  to  meditate  ab!>truse  tniths,  and  trace  things  to  their 
first  principles,  endeavour  to  know  God  by  iiis  idea,  I  will  not  deny,  that  this  is  a 
sure  way  of  arriving  at  the  source  of  all  trutli.  But  the  shorter  and  directer  it  is,  the 
more  inaccessible  and  rough  it  must  be  to  the  generality  of  men,  ivho  depend  only  on 
their  senses.  It  is  so  simple  a  demonstration, that  by  its  very  simplicity!  it  escapes 
minds  incapable  of  operations  purely  intellectual.  The  more  perfect  this  method 
of  investigating  the  Supreme  Being  is,  the  fewer  there  are  capable  to  make  use  of  it." 
Fenel.  Demonst.  §  1. 

"  There  is  but  one  being  which  includes  existence  in  the  veiy  essence  of  itf 
and  tl)at  is  God;  who  therefore  actually  exists  by  natural  and  eternal  necessity : 
but  the  actual  exi.-itence  ofeverj'  creature  is  very  distinct  from  its  essence,  for  it  may 
be,  or  not  be,  as  God ph-ascs,"  Watts,  Log.  Part  L  Ckap.  ii.  §  1 .  See  also  Part  IL 
Chap.  V.  §  2. 

Proposttio.v. 

Hypothetical  possibility,  which  may  be  railed  essence,  implies  some  existence, 
which  can  be  no  other  but  God,  the  supreme  u  ill,  and  first  cause. 

Demonstratiov. 

1 .  Hypothetical  possibility  is  the  mere  supposition  of  a  fact.  And  we  may  sup- 
pose a  thousand  things  that  never  have,  and  never  will  exist.  But 

2.  In  every  supposition  of  a  contingent  fact  a  supreme  kHI  is  implied,  with 
which  the  supposed  fact  is  either  compatible  or  incompatible.  Or  acmtse  is  implied, 
which  is  either  adequate  or  inadequate.  But 

3.  This  will  or  cause  cap  be  no  other  than  a  being  who  exists  of  alsnlute 
necessity.    Q.  E  D, 

In  other  words,  every  hypothesis  implies  something  ahsoiutc;  every  chancre  im- 
plies something  unchiingeiihle ;  as  every  (^/T'T^mplics  a  f(7»jf,  and  every  number  an 
unit.  A  contingent  event  may  be,  or  not  be,  as  it  is  consistent  or  inconsistent  with 
a  causing  will ;  but  were  there  no  causing  will,  there  could  be  no  idea  of  coiitingcnce. 
Hypothetical  possibility,  of  whateverkind,  would  be  the  greatest  absurdity  imagin- 
able, without  the  idea  of  a  first  cause,  i.  e.  God.    I  cannot  even  suppose,  not  to  say, 
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§  3.  2.  Cartesius  further  argues,  **  The  greater  the  ob- 
jective perfection  of  any  idea  is,  the  more  perfect  must  its  cause 
be:  but  we  have  the  idea  of  a  being  infinitely  perfect,  therefore 
there  must  be  some  infinitely  perfect  being  to  cause  and  pro- 
duce it." 

Bat  this  seems  still  to  take  for  granted  the  thing  to  be 
proved,  i.  e.  the  objective  reality  of  the  idea,  or  the  reality  of 
the  object  supposed  to  be  represented  by  it.  And  it  may  be 
pleaded,  that,  without  any  such  archetype  at  all,  an  idea  of  an 
infinitely  perfect  being  might  be  produced  by  the  operation 
of  our  minds  upon  ideas  arising  from  inferior  objects,  seeing 
we  do  not  comprehend  infinity,  but  only  deny  the  bounds  of 
an  object  which  we  suppose  infinite^*. 

a  Cartes,  ib.  J  I",  18,22.  I       Coi.lib.  Inq.  p.  132,  l3J.Ecl.  3.  p.  159,  ICO. 

Camb.  lb.  i».  ISa— 191.  Ci  ARKi,  ai  iiiiYLf.'s  Loot.  p.  Via— 22. 

Voyage  to  the  VVorlil  of  CART.  p.  166—169.       |       LoCKfs  tiS.  1.  iv.  c.  x.  J  7. 

be  conscious  of  my  own  existence,  without  admitting  at  the  same  time,  as  a  self- 
evident  fact,  something  uncuntingent,  something  absolute,  or  ub^olulely  necessary, 
i.  e.  God. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  though  "  there  is  a  difference  between  the  notional  truth 
of  proposition f  and  the  real  truth  of  ideas"  respecting  conliiigeiit  objects,  it  Is  not  so 
respecting  a  fist  catise;  for,  without  this,  the  very  s:ipiinstlin,i  of  a  difference  between 
real  and  notional  would  be  absurd.  Essence  r.nd  existence  here  have  no  cnnceknhle 
medium;  in  every  contingent  ohjectthey  have.  Here  t!ic  very  hj'pothesis  implies  the 
fact;  or,  without  the /«c<  the  hypothesis  could  not  be  made.  Hero  the  Atheist  is 
caught  ia  his  own  net ;  his  very  act  offH/'/jowns  there  is  no  God  is  an  ajjpeal  Uy  some 
saiise  of  that  supposition,  i.  e.  afirsl  cause,  and  demonstrates  an  absolute  essence,  or 
necessary  existence.  VV. 

*  To  this  answer  it  may  be  replied,  that  "  the  objective  reality  of  the  idea"  is 
proved  by  the  very  supposition,  in  the  present  case;  for  were  there  nothing  real, 
nothing  could  be  supposed;  were  there  nothing  absolute,  there  could  he  no  idea  of 
something  contingent.  V.vcn  Atheistic  ideas  and  suppositions  prove  "  the  objective 
reality"  of  a  cause,  a  first  cause;  and  to  snj)pose  "  a  being  infinitely  perfect,"  proves 
the  same,  with  this  addition,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  supposition  implies  a  cause 
H'hich  is  adequate  to  that  effect. 

SCHOLIV.M. 

From  all  snpposi>ions  which  imply  nihility,  deformity,  and  evil  of  every  kind, 
the  Inference  extends  only  to  some  cause  acknowledged,  or  an  appeal  to  afrst  cause 
as  the  basis  of  hypothetical  possibility.  Hut  from  supposition)  whicli  imply  goodness, 
beauty,  and  excellence  of  every  kind,  the  fair  inference  extends  to  the  ituture  of  that 
cause.  The  reason  is,  that  evil  has  no  positrce  cause,  and  its  cxistc  ucc  can  be  knoH  n 
only  in  contrast  with  good. 

Cor.  1.  Good  has  absolute  or  necessary  existence,  as  well  as  contingent,  but  evil 
hypothetical  or  contingent  only. 

Cor.  2.  As  evil  of  any  kind  exists  only  as  a  contrast  of  existing  good,  hence 
not  only  the  existence  of  good,  but  also  tliat  of  evil  proves'tliat  the  lirst  cause  is 
pood. 

To  the  latter  part  of  the  objection,  viz.  "  that  without  any  such  archetype  at 
all,  an  iilea  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Bein?  miglit  be  ]>rodiiced  by  tlie  operation  of  our 
BJHidb  upon  ideas  arising  Iroui  inferior  objects,"  it  may  be  replied,  that  such  an  idea 
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Part  ir. 


§  4.  3.  Kpicurus,  and  many  others,  particularly  LorJ 
Shaftsbury,  have;  argued,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  universal  as 
being  innate,  and  therefore  that  his  existence  is  certain.  Epicu- 
KUS  therefore  supposes  it  natural  to  admit  it  ;  and  those  who  be- 
Vievc.  man  to  be  God's  work,  argue,  from  his  having  stampt  his 
character  of  himself  upon  all  his  human  creatures.  But  the 
foundation  of  this  argument  has  been  removed  in  Led.  1.  §  6. 
and  the  references  ^  *. 

§  5.  4.  TiLLOTsoN  argues  thus,  *'  The  idea  of  a  God  is 
])ossible,  seeing  it  involves  no  contradiction  to  suppose  a  being 
of  all  possible  perfections,  therefore  it  is  necessary  :  for  if  thero 
be  no  God  now,  there  never  can  be  a  God,  seeing  eternity  is  a 
])art  of  our  idea  of  him  ;  so  that  on  this  supposition  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God  is  impossible,  contrary  to  the  hypothesis."  But 
this  argument,  which  seems  nearly  equal  to  the  first  in  a  plainer 
•  sress,  may  be  sufticiently  answered  by  the  known  distinction 
between  an  /Hypothetical  and  an  actual  possibility  :  v.  g.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  hypothetically  possible  that  the  first  man  should 
have  been  created  with  wings,  but  since  he  was  in  fact  created 
without  wings,  it  is  not  actually  possible :  and  this  seems  to 
be  an  instance  parallel  to  the  other''  f . 

^  G.  l)ef.  Those  arguments  which  are  brought  from  the  ex- 
istence of  some  of  the  attributes  of  God  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  God,  are  called  proofs  a  priori  :  those  taken  from  the 
phiL-nomena  observable  in  the  works  of  nature,  are  called  proofs 
a  posteriori. 

COi.i.iB.  Inq.p.l^?— no.  Cil.  3.ini— 156.        |    b  Tlt,T.OTS.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
siiAKISB.  Lett.  loaCliTi;.  |        Coi.t  IB.lnq.  p.  133, 134.  Ed.  3. 161,  162. 

K  sic.i;  roil  tile  licinsandAlli'.  of  GoJ,  p.  10 — 13.  | 

a--  licre  suppoicd,  is  not  tliat  of  a  first  cause,  i.  e.  God,  but  of  magnified  or  multi- 
plied roiitinf;ent  existence,  wliich  is  essentially  different  from  tlic  objective  perfectioM 

«f  C.^HTFSIUS.  W. 

*  See  also  Lrc/.  vi.  and  the  Notes  there. 

f  In  one  view,  however,  the  argument  of  Tillotson  has  great  force.  It  will 
he  allowed  hy  all,  that  //there  be  a  God,  he  must  be  a  Being  of  infinite  perfections  j 
tiir  the  dispute  relates  to  no  other  sitpposed  objects.  If  such  a  Being  be  hipnth-ticatly 
jinssiblc,  he  must  be  artnalli/  so,  for  there  is  no  medium  between  the  hypothesis  and 
the  act;  an  eiernal  being  who  is  not  actual  is  in  tverji  respect  impossible.  Conse- 
quently, no  one  can  be  a  consi.;tent  atheist  until  he  has  demonstrated  the  absolute 
tmpossibilili/ of  thcUm.  This  is  the  fair  onw /»oia/)f//,  which  probably  no  one  will 
fcvev  deliberately  cnpe  with — till  he  becomes  a  maniac. 

To  the  answer  foiuided  on  the  "  distinction  between  a  In/pnihelicaland  an  actual 
possibility"  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  distinction  itself  is  applicable  only  to  a  roji- 
tir'^'-nt  existence.    True,  indeed,  "  it  may  be  said  to  he  hypothetic ulhj  possible  that 

the  first  man  should  have  been  created  w  ith  wings"  if  you  admit  a  first  cause  and 

ttjpreine  -.rill,  not  otherwise.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  were  no  first  cause,  it  is  iioi 
postil'te  there  should  he  a  creature  in  any  form.  AV. 
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§  7.  Schol.  1.  The  question,  whether  there  be  any  proof  of 
the  being  of  a  God  a  priori,  depends  upon  the  reality  of  space 
and  duration,  and  their  being  the  properties  of  some  substance, 
wliich  will  be  examined  hereafter. 

§  8.  2.  The  proof  of  the  attributes  of  a  God  a  priori,  is  the 
arguing  them  from  self-existence,  shewing  them  to  have  a  neces- 
sary connection  with  it :  and  in  this  sense  some  have  denied  there 
can  be  any  proof  a  priori ;  Ijecause  nothing  can  be  prior  to  a 
self-existent  being,  and  because  all  our  proofs  of  the  attributes 
of  such  a  being  are  ultimately  drawn  from  the  consideration  of 
some  being  derived  from  him.  But  this  objection  is  evidently 
founded  on  a  mistake  of  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  used 
by  the  most  accurate  writers. 

§  9.  3.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  proper  to  distinguish  the 
various  ways  of  proving  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  thus, 

§  10.  1.  Both  are  proved  a  priori,  when  from  the  real  ex- 
istence of  space  and  duration  we  infer  the  existence  of  a  self- 
existent  being  whose  properties  they  are,  and  from  necessity  of 
existence  prove  his  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  &c  *. 

§11.2.  Both  are  proved  a  posteriori,  when  we  argue  from 
a  survey  of  the  system  of  nature,  that  there  must  be  a  wise,  pow- 
erful and  benevolent  author. 

§  12.  3.  The  ])roof  is  mixed,  when  from  the  observed  ex- 
istence of  any  one  derived  being,  whether  material  or  immate- 
rial, more  or  less  perfect,  we  argue  the  existence  of  a  self-ex- 
istent being,  and  thus  infer  his  attributes  from  a  necessary  con- 
nection with  self-existence,  as  in  the  first  case '  f. 


LECT.  XXXIII. 
Of  the  chief  Sects  of  Atheists. 

%  1.  Prop.  T  O  take  a  survey  of  the  cliief  sects  of  Atheists 
amongst  the  ancient  Grecian  philosophers. 

aCLARKP.  at  Boyle's  Lcct.  p.  49i— 498.  and    I       WATPRf.ANn'sniss.ontlie  Arg.a  priori.apuj 
y.'M\,hOfZ.  I        Law's  tnij.  ail  Viii.  pnts.jl — i>'h  it» — 1>0. 

*  Amidst  the  various  attempts  topro\c  tlie  boiiig  of  n  Coil  a  prinri,  one  of  tlie 
most  curious,  and  ivliich  seems  to  approach  tiie  ne;uost  to  a  demon-itiation,  is  a 
short  tract,  written  by  the  Rev.  Mosts  I.owman  of  Clfiphain.  The  piece  is  now 
become  very  scarce,  and  indeed  is  almost  fbrf;ott<  ii.  We  mciilion  it,  that,  in 
case  it  should  be  met  with  in  any  catalogue  or  sale  of  books,  its  value  may  he 
known.  K. 

f  The  subject  of  the  above  Schulia  is  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  the 
acute  PisTORiis  in  his  note;  on  Hartley,  y.  5V.0 — 5S4.  Quarto  i;d.  \V. 
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Part  n. 


§  2.  Sol.  1 .  They  all  aj^reed  in  asserting,  that  there  was  no- 
thing but  mailer  in  tlie  universe  :  but  differ  as  to  the  question, 
whether  it  was  animate  or  inanimate. 

§  3.  2.  Those  who  held  matter  to  be  animated,  were  in  ge- 
neral called  vXo^oiKOi ;  who,  (as  they  darkly  expressed  it)  main- 
tained that  matter  had  some  natural  perception,  but  no  animal 
sensation,  or  reflection  in  itself  considered  ;  but  that  this  imper- 
fect life  occasioned  that  organization,  from  whence  sensation 
and  reflection  afterwards  arose. 

§  4.  3.  Of  these,  some  held  only  one  life,  which  they  called 
a  plastic  nature  ;  and  these  were  called  the  Stoical  atheists,  be. 
cause  the  Stoics  held  such  a  nature,  though  they  supposed  it  the 
instrument  of  the  deity  :  others  thought  that  every  particle  of 
matter  was  endued  with  life,  and  these  were  called  the  Stra- 
TONici,  from  Strato  Lampsacenus  :  and  Hobbes  seems  to 
have  been  of  this  opinion  ^ 

§  5.  4.  Those  atheists  who  held  matter  to  be  inanimate  \\'Gt(s 
called  cJloixiKot.  Of  these,  some  attempted  to  solve  the  phteno- 
mena  of  nature,  by  having  recourse  to  the  unmeaning  language 
of  qualities  and  forms,  as  the  Anaximandrians,  who  thought 
they  were  produced  by  infinite  active  force,  upon  immense  mat- 
ter, acting  without  design  :  others  by  the  figui'e  and  motion 
■which  they  supposed  to  be  essential  to  those  atoms :  these  were 
the  Democritici  ;  whose  philosophy  diffiared  but  very  little 
from  the  Epicureans,  who  evidently  borrowed  many  of  their 
notions  from  Democritus. 

§  6.  5.  DiAGORAS  and  Theodorus  among  the  ancients,  as 

VANiNUsamongthe  moderns,  are  reckoned  martyrs  for  atheism**. 

§  7.  Schol.  I.  Sir  William  Temple  is  said  to  have  been 
an  atheist  of  a  kind  diflerent  from  any  of  these,  and  to  have 
thought  the  present  system  of  things  necessary  and  eternal;  con- 
sequently his  notion  has  been  confuted  by  all  the  arguments 
brought  to  prove  the  world  in  its  present  form  not  to  have  been 
eternal,  and  that  matter  is  not  self-existent,  nor  motion  essen- 
tial to  it,  or  thought  producible  from  it  alone 

§  8.  2.  The  Chinese  have  been  rej)resented  by  some  as  a 
nation  of  atheists  ;  and  Burnet  represents  it  as  the  opinion  of 
Sir  William  Temple,  that  Confucius  and  his  followers  are  to 
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be  reckoned  amongst  those  who  -were  atheists  themselves  and 
left  religion  to  the  people.  But  Couplet  (in  his  Declaratio 
Proemialis,  p.  xxxviii.)  has  largely  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
though  their  modern  writers,  i.  e.  those  from  about  the  tenth 
century  of  Christianity,  have  entertained  and  propagated  athe- 
istical notions  among  the  philosophers  of  that  nation,  Confucius 
and  their  earlier  teachers  were  notwithstanding  votaries  to  pure 
religion.  Butitisveryobservable,thatCoNFUCius  (if  the  writings, 
■which  Couplet  and  his  brethren,  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  have 
published  as  his,  do  really  contain  a  just  representation  of  what  he 
taught,)  says  little  of  those  branches  of  duty  which  immediately 
relate  to  God ;  which  leaves  too  much  room  for  suspicion :  though 
he  does  indeed  speak  of  spirits  surrounding  men  when  they  sa- 
ci-ifice,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  agree  very  well  with  the  heathen 
notion  of  good  daemons,  which  perhaps  differs  not  much  from  the 
christian  doctrine  of  angels.  (Conf.  Morals,  1.  ii.  p.  50 — 52.) 
Yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  part  of  his  work  in  which 
he  speaks  expressly  of  God  :  for  that  very  remarkable  passage, 
(1.  ii.  p.  88 — 90.)  in  which  he  says  so  many  sublime  things  of 
him  who  is  supremely  holy,  must  (when  the  whole  of  it  is  taken 
together)  be  understood  of  his  wise  vian,  and  in  that  view  is  so 
impious  and  profane,  as  to  leave  a  great  deal  of  room  to  ima- 
gine, that  Sir  William  Temple  Avas  not  mistaken  in  the  judg- 
ment he  formed  concerning  him  ;  nor  will  what  he  says  of  the 
great  spirit  of  heaven  and  earth  he  sufficient  wholly  to  remove 
the  suspicion  ;  as  it  is  most  probable,  that  it  coincides  with  the 
notion  of  a  plastic  power,  which  some  of  the  Grecian  atheists 
held. 

§  9.  3.  Besides  the  objections  against  design  in  the  universe, 
Lect.  30.  §  10.  other  objections  against  a  deity  have  been  urged  ; 
the  chief  of  which  amount  to  this,  that  there  is  something  in  his 
nature,  operations  and  conduct  which  we  cannot  fully  compre- 
hend :  but  if  this  argument  be  allowed  as  conclusive,  we  might 
be  brought  even  to  doubt  of  our  own  existence.  See  Lect.  22. 
§  14. 

Many  other  arguments  or  excuses  brought  for  atheism  do 
not  deserve  a  particular  place  here,  as  will  appear  by  consult- 
ing the  passages  here  referred  to^ 

4  10.  4.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  fear  of 
punishment  from  a  divine  being,  and  a  desire  of  seeming  wiser 
than  others,  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  atheism  ;  and  per- 
haps the  absurd  notions  which  some  have  entertained  of  the 
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deity,  and  the  unworthy  manner  in  which  those  who  profess  to 
believe  in  him  have  acted,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  la- 
tal  occasions  of  it 

§11.5.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  hint  at  the  strange 
conduct  of  TuLLY  in  lus  celebrated  book  De  Natiira  Deoruni, 
^\■ho  only  slightly  touches  on  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras,  that  all 
things  were  produced  by  one  infinite  mind,  and  gives  no  patron 
to  that  opinion,  nor  so  much  as  spends  one  page  or  section  in 
discussing  it ;  though  he  assigns  proper  advocates  to  defend  at 
large  the  Stoical  and  Epicurean  principles,  as  well  as  tite  Acade- 
mical;  and  after  all,  leaves  his  reader  under  the  impression  of 
the  Epicurean  objections  against  Providence ;  only  coldly 
telling  us,  that  they  were  not  on  the  whole  in  his  opinion  so 
probable  as  the  contrary  doctrine.  It  is  observable  that  the 
most  religious  passage  in  all  Tully's  works  is  only  a  fragment 
preserved  by  Lactantius^. 

§  12.  6.  Having  thus  established  the  proof  of  the  existence 
of  God,  we  now  proceed  in  the  following  propositions  to  consi- 
der the  chief  of  his  perfections. 


LECT.  XXXIV. 


Of  the  divine  Eternity  and  Omyiipotcnce. 


§  J.  Prop.  CjOD  is  eternal,  i.  e.  he  has  existed  and  will  ever 
exist. 

§  2.  Dem.  Whatever  is  self-existent  is  eternal.  {Led.  23. 
§  4.)  God  is  self-existent.  {Led.  29.  §  1.)  Therefore  God  is 
eternal  ^    2.  E.  D. 

§  3.  Cor.  God  is  immutable  ''.    Vid.  Led.  23.  §  6. 

§  4,  Schol,  It  must  be  acknowledged  there  is  something  to 
us  incomprehensible  in  the  divine  eternity,  in  whatever  view  we 

attem]5t  to  conceive  of  it.  A  successive  eternity  is  what  the 

mind  can  form  no  consistent  idea  of :  for  it  seems,  that,  if  there 
have  been  a  lifth,  a  tenth,  or  hundredth,  there  must  have  been 
some  first  ;  and  there  can  be  nothing  absolutely  infinite,  to 
which  a  continual  addition  is  making.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
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impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of  an  eternity  so  instantaneous,  as 
to  exclude  all  past  and  future,  and  to  be  but  one  point  of  dura- 
tion: this  would  make  that  space  of  time,  to  which  millions  of 
years  are  as  nothing,  but  a  small  part  of  an  hour  or  a  minute, 
and  is  in  effect  declaring  that  God  is  now  creating  the  world, 
and  also  now  destroying  it,  supposing  it  ever  to  be  destroyed. 
Indeed  if  all  that  were  meant  by  an  instantaneous  eternity  when 
applied  to  God  were  this,  that  all  things  whether  past  or  future 
are  as  open  to  his  view,  as  those  things  which  exist  in  the  pre- 
sent moment,  this  would  be  intelligible,  but  would  not  remove 
the  difficulty  of  a  successive  eternity :  and  to  reply  (as  some  have 
done)  that  this  eternity  is  not  to  be  considered  as  duration  at 
all,  but  as  necessary^  existence,  to  which  neither  succession  nor 
instantaneousness  have  any  relation  at  all,  more  than  colour  to 
sound,  leaves  the  question  I  think  under  the  same  darkness  as 
before. 

Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  difficulty  does 
not  arise  from  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  alone,  but  is  common  to 
every  scheme  that  supposes  any  thing  eternal,  as  something 
must  certainly  be  ;  Led  23.  §  16,  &c.  and  it  would  follow  from 
supposing  one  atom  to  be  so,  besides  all  the  other  absurdities 
arising  from  the  denial  of  an  intelligent  self-existent  cause 

§  5.  Prop.  God  is  omnipotent  ;  i.  e.  no  effect  can  be  as- 
signed so  great,  but  he  is  able  to  produce  it. 

§  6.  Dem.  1.  The  very  act  of  creating  any  being  out  of 
nothing,  implies  a  power  so  great,  that  we  can  imagine  nothing 
impossible  to  a  being  who  can  perform  it  by  his  own  power. 
Lect.  29.  §  1. 

§  7.  2.  The  amazing  greatness  and  variety  of  the  works  of 
nature  serve  still  more  sensibly  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the 
creator.    Lect.  31.  §  1,  &,c. 

§  8.  3.  We  see  nothing  which  betrays  any  marks  of  impo- 
tency  or  weakness  in  the  deity. 

§9.4.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  internal  de- 
fect limits  the  divine  power. 

§  10.  5.  If  there  were  any  other  being  capable  of  controul- 
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ing  him  in  the  execution  of  his  volitions,  this  being  must  be  su- 
perior to  him,  and  might  (for  any  thing  that  appears)  have  pre- 
vented or  destroyed  his  being  as  well  as  his  operations,  M'hich 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  God,  Led.  29.  §  1.  as  a 
self-existent  being. 

§  11.6.  There  is  no  external  power  to  limit  the  operations 
of  the  divine  being.  Therefore, 

§  12.  7.  His  power  is  unlimited,  and  consequently  can  pro- 
duce any  effect  be  it  ever  so  great  ^,    S.  E.  D. 

§  13.  Cor.  If  God  be  omnipotent,  then  nothing  can  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  production  of  any  being  in  any  supposed  circum- 
stance of  time  or  place,  but  that  God  should  will  its  existence 
in  this  circumstance''. 


LECT.  XXXV. 
Concerning  divme  Power. 

§  1.  Schoi  1.  Another  argument  to  prove  that  God  is  in- 
finite in  power  is  drawn  from  Lect.  23.  §  12.  for  it  is  certain  he 
has  some  degree  of  power.  A  third  from  Lect.  29.  §  12.  since 
it  is  evident  that  to  conceive  of  God  as  omnipotent,  is  much  more 
honourable  than  to  conceive  of  him  as  a  being  of  limited  power. 

§  2.  2.  If  it  be  objected  to  the  fifth  step  of  the  preceding 
demonstration,  that  a  power  merely  equal  to  that  of  God's  might 
be  sufficient  to  controul  him  in  the  execution  of  his  volitions, 
and  that  we  have  not  yet  proved  there  is  no  being  equal  to  bin) ; 
it  may  be  replied,  that  in  some  cases  to  controul  the  acts  of 
another  must  argue  some  superiority  ;  v.  g.  if  A  will  that  a 
creature  should  exist,  and  B  that  it  should  not  exist,  if  it  does 
not  exist,  then  B.  in  that  instance  triumphs  over  A,  and  appears 
superior  to  him.  But  if  this  answer  should  not  be  judged  satis- 
factory, then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  we  have  shown  that 
God's  power  is  not  limited  by  any  internal  defect,  and  that  no 
external  limiting  power  has  yet  been  proved  ;  and  if  it  should 
hereafter  be  proved,  by  any  argument  not  depending  upon  his 
omnipotence,  that  there  is  but  one  such  self-existent  being  as  we 
call  God,  then  this  proposition  will  be  demonstrated  in  all  its 
extent. 
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§  3.  3.  It  must  be  owned  we  have  no  conceptions  of  a  creat- 
ing power  otherwise  than  by  its  effects:  nevertheless  that  will 
not  prove  that  there  is  no  such  thing  ;  a  blind  man  might  as 
veil  argue  against  the  existence  of  hght*. 

§  4.  4.  It  is  no  limitation  of  the  divine  power,  to  assert  that 
God  is  not  able  to  do  what  implies  a  contradiction,  for  that  is 
in  effect  to  do  nothing  at  all,  and  consequently,  a  pretended 
power  of  doing  it,  is  no  power  at  all  ^. 


LECT.  XXXVI. 
Of  God's  continued  Agency  and  Energy. 

§  l:  Prop.  All  the  creatures  of  God,  whether  they  be  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal,  sensible  or  spiritual,  owe  their  efficacy  for 
producing  any  effect  to  the  agency  of  a  divine  power  in  and 
upon  them,  at  the  very  time  when  such  effect  is  produced. 

§  2.  Dem.  I.  1.  Whatever  is  derived  from  another  does  not 
necessarily  exist  in  the  first  moment  of  its  being.  Lect.  23.  §.  2. 

§  3.  2.  Whatever  does  not  necessarily  exist  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  its  existence,  cannot  necessarily  exist  in  the  second,  or 
in  any  following  moment;  but  must  owe  its  continued  existence 
to  the  will  of  the  being  by  \vhom  it  was  at  first  produced:  for 
by  supposing  its  existence  to  continue  when  that  will  ceased, 
we  should  suppose  it  to  be  without  the  cause  of  its  being. 

§  4.  3.  All  the  creatures  of  God  do  every  moment  depend 
upon  God  for  the  continuance  of  their  existence 

§  5.  4.  The  power  of  action  implies  something  more  than 
continued  existence. 

§  6.  5.  Whatever  is  created  by  God  depends  continually 
upon  him  for  the  continuance  of  its  active  powers. 

§  7.  6.  If  from  any  constitution  of  nature  M  hatsoever,  there 
could  necessarily  arise  any  act  of  power  independent  on  the  con- 
current volition  of  God,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  that  indej)en- 
dent  power  would  stop  ;  and  for  aught  appears  that  being  niight 
be  omnipotent. 
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§  8.  7.  The  wisest  and  greatest  philosophers  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  anv  connection  between  solidity  and  gravitation, 
or  motion  and  thought :  therefore  a  perpetual  omnipotent  agency- 
seems  to  be  the  most  probable  way  of  accoimting  for  those  other- 
wise unaccountable  pha^nomena  ^.    Valet  proposilio. 

§  9.  Dem.  II.  To  those  who  allow  the  universality  of  divine 
providence  on  principles  independent  on  this  proposition, 
which  many  do,  another  argument  has  been  proposed  ;  which 
will  stand  thus. 

§  10.  1.  God  must  will  that  any  creature  should,  or  should 
not  exist,  witli  any  given  power,  in  any  given  moment;  for  not 
to  will  that  it  should  so  exist,  would  on  the  present  supposition 
be  in  effect  willing  that  it  should  not. 

§  1 1 .  2.  If  he  will  that  it  should  not  so  exist,  it  will  not : 
otherwise  God  would  not  be  omnipotent,  contrary  to  Led.  34. 
§  5. 

§12.  3.  Therefore  its  existence  in  such  circumstances,  i.  e. 
its  efficacy  for  producing  any  effect  in  question,  is  owing  to  the 
divine  volition,  i.  e.  to  the  agency  of  God  in  and  upon  it*. 
Q.  E.  D. 


LECT.  XXXVII. 
On  divine  Energy  -,  continued. 

^  I.  Cor.  I.  What  we  generally  call  second  causes,  are  not 
causes  in  the  strict  propriety  of  speech  ;  and  what  we  call  the 
laws  of  nature,  are  only  certain  rules  and  methods,  by  which 
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*N.  B.  I  lay  but  little  stress  upon  this  second  demonstration,  though  it  once 
appeared  plausible  :  for  perhaps  the  universality  of  divine  providence  cannot  be  de- 
monstrated on  pnnciples  independent  of  this  proposition  ;  so  that  at  best  it  is  but 
trcumentum  ad  liominem :  and  the  force  of  this  reasoning  may  be  so  probably  retort*?<l 
with  respect  to  the  irrational  volitions  of  free  creatures,  that  it  seems  on  the  whole 
best  to  wave  it,  and  to  allow,  that  even  while  providence  inattentive  to  an  event, 
there  may  he  a  medium  between  absolutely  willing  eitlier  that  it  should,  or  should 
■tot  exist;  which  is  inronsistent  with  the  fu.st  step.  jD. 
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God  generally  proceeds,  in  those  of  his  actions  which  fall  under 
our  cognizance.  Nevertheless,  creatures  may  in  an  inferior 
sense  be  called  causes,  as  certain  events  commonly  follow  cer- 
tain changes  in  their  condition  and  will*. 

§  2.  2.  It  evidently  appears  that  the  providence,  i.  e.  the 
notice  and  care  of  God  extends  itself  to  all  events,  even  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest ''.    Fid.  Lect.  31.  §  y,  kc. 

§  3.  3.  We  hence  learn,  into  what  we  are  to  resolve  tha 
power  which  our  minds  have  of  moving  our  bodies,  viz.  into 
a  divine  vohtion  in  such  and  such  instances  to  produce  motions 
in  our  bodies,  correspondent  to  the  volitions  of  our  minds.  To 
this  agree  the  ease  and  swiftness  with  which  those  motions  are 
performed  on  the  act  of  our  will,  and  the  constancy  of  other  in- 
voluntary, but  always  needful  motions,  which  cannot  be  solved 
by  any  mechanical  laws'^.    Lect.  2.  §  27. 

§  4.  4.  The  wonderful  instances  of  instinct  in  brutes  may 
most  probably  be  accounted  for  this  way:  God,  by  some  un- 
known impression  upon  them,  moving  tliem  to  and  assisting 
them  in  such  actions,  as  on  the  whole  are  most  convenient ; 
though  the  rationale  depends  on  principles,  which  they  cannot 
know      Lect.  16.  §  3. 

§  5.  5.  Hence  we  infer  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of 
aplastic  nature,  which  some  have  thus  described.  "  It  is  an 
incorporeal  created  substance,  endued  with  a  vegetative  life, 
but  not  with  sensation  or  thought ;  penetrating  the  whole  creat- 
ed universe,  being  coextendcd  witli  it ;  and  under  God  moving 
matter,  so  as  to  produce  the  phtenomena,  Avhich  cannot  be 
solved  by  mechanical  laws  :  active  for  ends  unknown  to  itself,  not 
being  expressly  conscious  of  its  actions,  and  yet  having  an  ob- 
scure idea  of  the  action  to  be  entered  upon." 

As  the  idea  itself  is  most  obscure,  and  indeed  inconsistent, 
so  the  foundation  of  it  is  evidently  weak.  It  is  intended  by  this, 
to  avoid  the  inconveniency  of  subjecting  God  to  the  trouble  of 
some  changes  in  the  created  world,  and  the  meanness  of  others : 
but  it  appears  from  this  proposition,  that  even  upon  this  hypo- 
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thesis  lie  ■u'ould  still  be  the  author  of  them  ;  besides  that  to 
omnipotence  nothing  is  trotihlesonie,  nor  those  things  mean, 
when  considered  as  a  part  of  a  system,  which  alone  might  ap- 
pear to  be  so 


LECT.  xxxviir. 

On  divine  Energy ;  continued. 

§  1.  Sckol.  1.  It  is  objected,  that  if  God  be  thus  the  author  of 
all  our  ideas  and  of  all  our  motions,  then  also  of  all  our  volitions, 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  thatliVerty  of  choice  asserted, 
Led.  19. 

j4?is.  On  the  principles  laid  down  above,  the  will  is  not 
properly  an  efi'ect  of  any  necessary  efficient  cause  ;  but  rather 
a  tendency  towards  the  production  of  an  effect,  so  far  as  we  ap- 
prehend it  to  be  in  our  power  ;  (Prop.  1.  gr.  4.)  and  for  any 
thing  which  appears  in  the  objection,  or  is  asserted  in  the  propo- 
sition, when  all  the  requisites  to  volition  are  supposed,  it  lies  in 
our  own  breasts  to  determine  one  way  or  another  :  and  though 
God,  upon  such  a  determination  of  ours,  adds  efficacy  to  the 
volition,  even  when  it  is  most  foolish  and  pernicious,  thiit  does 
not  properly  make  him  the  author  of  the  action.  {Fid.  Lect.  2. 
§  7.)  And  they  who  suppose  a  stock  of  power  lodged  in  the 
hand  of  the  creature  by  virtue  of  its  original  constitution,  (God 
at  the  same  time  knowing  in  every  particular  how  it  will  be 
used,)  will  labour  under  the  same  difficulty  in  this  respect  with 
us ;  nay,  their  hypothesis  at  last  will  be  found  equivalent  to 
ours  :  and  if  we  allow  that  universal  presence  and  inspection  of 
God,  which  all  who  are  not  atheists  admit,  it  will  be  nearly  as 
difficult  to  account  for  his  not  interposing  to  prevent  such  acti- 
ons, as  for  his  adding  efficacy  to  them  in  a  natural  way 

§3.2.  It  is  further  objected,  that  if  God  produce  all  our 
ideas  by  his  own  impression  on  the  mind,  then  a  material  world 
was  not  necessary,  and  consequently  it  would  be  unbecoming 
the  nature  and  character  of  God  to  produce  it.  Vid.  Led.  34. 
§  13. 
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§  4.  Ans.  1.  The  denial  of  any  material  world  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  Berkley's  and  Collier's  scheme,  would  remove 
the  foundation  of  this  objection  :  nevertheless,  for  reasons  which 
Will  afterwards  be  mentioned,  we  do  not  chuse  to  have  recourse 
to  that  solution  ;  but  add,- 

§  5.  2.  Allowing  the  creation  of  a  material  world  to  be  to  us 
utterl}' unaccountable  on  this  supposition,  we  cannot  therefore 
certainly  say  that  it  was  in  vain  :  and  as  for  its  not  being  abso- 
lutely necessary,  it  will  not  easily  be  granted,  that  any  thing 
that  God  does,  is  so. 

§  6.  3.  If  we  grant  that  God  has  a  power  of  producing  any 
idea  in  our  minds  without  an  external  archetype,  (of  which 
dreams  seem  to  be  an  evident  proof,  and  which  is  so  certainly- 
included  in  omnipotence,  that  few  deny  it)  then  it  will  be  as 
hard  to  account  for  the  creation  of  the  material  world,  as  if  we 
admit  the  proposition  to  be  true. 

§  7.  Schol.  3.  It  is  further  objected,  that  it  is  a  dishonour  to 
the  divine  being,  to  suppose  him  immediately  concerned  in  the 
most  mean  and  trifling  events  ;  and  that  it  would  be  exceed- 
ing ridiculous,  were  our  discourse  commonly  to  be  formed  upon 
the  principles  of  this  proposition. 

§  8.  Ans.  We  before  Led.  37.  §  5.  observed  the  usefulness 
and  beauty  of  many  things  on  the  whole,  which,  when  consi- 
dered in  themselves,  may  appear  mean  and  vile  :  (of  which  the 
discharge  of  the  fceces  from  animal  bodies  is  a  remarkable  in- 
.stance)  and  we  may  further  add,  that  there  is  no  occasion  at 
all  for  introducing  a  change  in  our  common  forms  of  speech, 
seeing  there  is  a  sense,  in  which  those  things  may  be  said  to  be 
the  actions  of  the  creatures,  which  are  done  by  the  interme- 
diation of  their  volition,  though  not  by  an  active  force  of 
their  own,  at  that  time  independent  on  the  concurrent  voli 
tion  of  God  :  {Lect.  37.  §  1.)  so  that  upon  the  whole,  they 
may  be  sufficiently  distinguished  from  those,  which  are,  with 
full  propriety  and  in  the  highest  sense,  called  the  actions  of 
God^ 
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On  divme  Energy  and  Omniscience. 


Jiour  to  the  divine  beinrij,  that,  whereas  a  common  Avorkman 
t^an  make  a  mivchine,  which  sliall  go  on  for  some  time  with- 
out Jiis  interposition,  God  should  not  be  able  to  produce  what 
can  operate  without  his  perpetual  agency. 

§  2.  Ans.  1 .  All  human  arts  are  but  the  means  of  altering  some 
circumstances  in  the  form  and  disposition  of  matter,  which  be- 
fore existed  under  certain  laws,  entirely  independent  on  the  will 
of  the  artist ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  God,  to  have  a 
whole  world  of  creatures  in  a  perpetual  dependence  on  himself. 

§  3.  2.  That  when  we  assert  a  perpetual  divine  agency, 
we  readily  acknowledge  that  matters  arc  so  contrived,  as  not 
to  need  a  divine  interposition  in  a  different  manner,  from  that 
in  which  it  had  been  constantly  exerted.  And  it  is  most 
evident,  that  an  unremitting  energy,  displayed  in  such  circum- 
stances, greatly  exalts  our  idea  of  God,  instead  of  depressing 
it ;  and  therefore  by  the  way  is  so  much  the  more  likely  to 
be  true.    Vid.  Led.  29.  §  12. 

§  4.  3.  We  may  add,  tliat  this  argtimcnt  tends  to  prove, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  most  that  have  advanced  it,  that 
Ood  might  make  a  creature,  which  should  subsist  without  his 
supporting  presence  and  agency'. 

§  5.  Prop.  God  is  a  being  of  perfect  knowledge  :  i.  e. 
he  knows  in  the  most  certain  and  perfect  manner  whatever 
can  be  the  object  of  knowledge,  i.  e.  whatever  does  not  im- 
ply a  contradiction. 

§  6.  Dem.  I.  1.  God  is  a  spirit,  i.  e.  a  thinking  being. 
Lect.  29.  §  1,  3,  &c, 

§  7.  2.  God  must  have  some  degree  of  knowledge. 

§  8-  3.  There  is  no  reason  for  setting  bounds  to  his  know- 
ledge, i.  e.  he  knows  all  things  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
2.  E.  D.    See  Za/.  23.  §  12. 

§  9.  Dem.  II.  1.  God  has  made  all  the  creatures,  and  con-  • 
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tinually  actuates  and  supports  them.  LecL  29.  §  1,  3,  &c.  Lect. 
36.  §l,&c. 

§  10.  2.  He  must  know  all  that  relates  to  them. 

§11.3.  He  must  by  consciousness  know  himself.  Therefore, 

§  12.  4.  He  must  know  all  things.    2.  E.  D. 

§  1.3.  Schol.  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  there  may  be 
some  other  self-existent  creator,  and  that  this  being  with  his 
creatures  may  be  unknown  to  God  :  and  it  is  allowed,  that  the 
argument  of  this  second  demonstration  cannot  appear  in  its  full 
evidence,  till  w  c  have  proved  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  :  never- 
theless the  second  step  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prove,  that 
he  knew  all  things  that  belong  to  us  ;  which  is  that  in  which  we 
are  chiefly  concerned. 

§  14.  Dem.  III.  1.  Knowledge  is  an  attribute  of  so  great  im- 
portance, that  without  it,  whatever  conceptions  we  could  form 
of  the  deity,  would  be  very  low  and  imperfect. 

§  15.2.  It  is  reasonable  to  conceive  of  God  in  the  most  ho- 
nourable manner.    Za7.  2a.  §12. 

§  16.  3.  It  is  reasonable  to  conceive  of  God  as  a  being  of 
great  knowledge  ;  and  to  remove  from  our  idea  of  him,  as  much 
as  possible,  all  degrees  of  error,  ignorance  and  uncertainty. 

§  17.  4.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  limiting  his  know- 
ledge, so  as  to  exclude  from  it  any  thing  which  can  be  the  ob- 
ject of  intelligence  to  us  or  any  other  being.  Therefore, 

§  18.  5.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  is  a  beip"  of 
perfect  knowledge  ^    2.  E.  D.  " 

§  19.  Schol.  That  God  is  a  being  of  boundless  knowledge 
as  well  as  power,  was  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  heathens  ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  custom  of  swearing,  as  well  as  from  many  pas- 
sages quoted  from  their  writers  in  the  references  above 

§  20.  Cor.  1.  Hence  it  appears  that  God  knows  all  the  se- 
crets of  the  heart,  and  therefore  is  most  able  to  judge  of  the  real 
characters  of  men. 

§  21 .  2.  It  appears  that  any  hypocrisy,  when  we  are  dealing 
with  him,  or  addressing  to  liiui,  is  very  great  folly,  though  it 
may  be  most  artfully  disguised ' .  " 
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LECT.  XL. 

Of  the  Divine  Omnipresence — Contingency. 

§  I.  Def.  Spirit  is  said  to  be  present  in  any  place, 
when  it  is  capable  of  perceiving  and  immediately  operating  up- 
on the  body  which  fills  that  place,  or  on  spirits  united  to  such 
bodies,  i.  e.  spirits  perceiving  and  acting  by  them 

§  2.  Prop.  God  is  omnipresent,  i.  e.  present  in  every 
place. 

§  3.  Dem.  1.  God  perceives  the  changes  of  bodies  in  what- 1- 
ever  place  they  are,  and  of  all  spirits  united  to  them.  Led.  39.  §5. 

§  4.  2.  He  is  capable  of  operating  upon  them.  Lect.  34.  §  5. 

§  5.  3.  It  is  much  more  honourable  to  God,  to  conceive  of 
him  as  present  in  all  places,  than  as  excluded  from  any.  §  1. 
and  Led.  23.  §  12.  Therefore, 

§  6.  4.  God  is  omnipresent''.    2.  E.  D. 

§  7.  Schol.  I.  The  first  of  these  arguments  only  proves  that 
God  is  where  any  of  his  creatures  are  ;  and  it  is  only  on  suppo- 
sition that  there  is  but  one  God,  that  it  will  follow  from  hence, 
that  he  is  every  where.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
argument,  Xccf,  23.  §  12.  if  allowed,  will  prove,  that  what  can 
by  a  necessity  of  its  own  nature  act  upon  a  body  in  any  place, 
may  by  a  necessity  of  its  nature  act  upon  bodies  in  every  place  ; 
which  will  be  so  far  a  proof  of  God's  omnipresence,  independent 
on  his  unity :  and  if  it  be  his  property  to  fill  space,  he  must  for 
the  same  reason  fill  all  space. 

§  8.  2.  It  is  a  great  question,  whether  God  be  so  present  as 
to  fill  space.  This  depends  upon  another  question,  whether  it 
be  the  property  of  an  immaterial  spirit  to  fill  space  :  with  refer- 
ence to  which  I  must  confess,  that  when  I  conceive  of  spirit  as 
diffused  through  any  part  of  space,  I  immediately  conceive  of 
it  as  something  corporeal ;  and  consequently  cannot  conceive 
how  it  can  be  asserted  of  the  divine  being,  by  those  who  grant 
his  immaterialit}-,  as  most  of  the  patrons  of  this  doctrine  do.  But 
this  will  be  more  largely  considered  below  ^ 

§  9.  Def.  An  event  not  come  to  pass  is  said  to  be  con- 
tingent, which  either  may,  or  may  not  be.    What  is  already 
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done,  is  said  to  have  been  contingent,  if  it  might  or  might  not 
have  been. 

§  10.  Cor.  1.  Contingency  is  opposed  to  necessity ,  not  to 
certainty  :  for  that  is  said  to  be  certain,  which  will  be,  without 
considering  whether  it  be  necessary  or  not*. 

§11.  2.  There  are  in  fact  various  things,  which  are  in  their 
nature  contingent ;  for  such  are  all  the  actions  of  free  creatures, 
considered  asfree*".    See  Lect.  18.  and  Lect.  19.  and  Notes. 

§  12.  Prop.  Future  contingencies  are  known  to  God. 

N,  B.  Though  this  be  comprehended  in  Lect.  39.  §  5.  yet  wc 
shall  here  give  a  distinct  demonstration  of  it,  because  it  has 
been  so  much  controverted,  and  so  much  of  what  follows 
depends  upon  it. 

§  13.  Dem.  1.  So  much  depends  upon  future  contingencies, 
that  if  they  be  unknown  to  God,  almost  every  thing  relating  to 
those  of  his  creatures  which  are  free  asrents  must  be  unknown  to 
him  too ;  so  that  our  ideas  of  the  divine  knowledge  and  per- 
fection will  by  this  means  be  very  much  diminished. 

§  I'J-.  2.  Wise  and  sagacious  men  are  capable  of  making 
very  probable  conjectures  of  future  events;  and  therefore  it 
seems  dishonourable  to  deny  that  God  has  a  power  of  forming 
an  unerring  judgment  concerning  them. 

§  1 5.  3.  If  God  does  not  foreknow  future  contingencies, 
he  is  daily  growing  more  and  more  knowing,  in  a  prodigious 
and  incomparable  degree  beyond  any  of  his  creatures  ;  whici) 
would  be  inconsistent  with  his  immutability,  and  therefore  con- 
trary to  I^ect.  4.  §  9       Valet  propositio. 

§  16.  Cor.  God  always  wills  the  same  thing  ;  for  whatever 
appears  to  him  eligible  in  any  circumstances  which  actually  arc, 
must  always  have  appeared  eligible  on  the  foresight  of  those 
circumstances,  i.  e.  he  must  always  have  willed  it;  supposing, 
what  we  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  prove,  that  his  will  is  id- 
ways  agreeable  to  reason,  and  never  changed  without  it. 


)  Ci.ARKEat  Bovi.r.'s  Lect.  p.  100, 
t)  WA  i  rs'sOnl.c.  iii.  p.  331— TO. 

IluTCii.  Mctaph.  parti,  c.  iv.  i'i.  p.  23 — 25. 
<.  /If)w;  's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  102— lOj. 

Kcl.  of  Nat.  p. 99—102. 

i  lLtgu.  voL  ii.  p.tiOS,6(K). 


Fust,  on  Nat  Rcl.  vol.  i.  p.  69—74. 
Si  AlK  II  on  Free  Will,  iic.  }  23— 31. 
CLARKC'a  Posu  SeriB.  vol.  i.  No.  II.  D.  l^tf 
—26b. 

AiEBN.  voLi.  Seno.  'u.  p.3U— 32^ 
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LECT.  XLI. 
Of  Contingency ,  and  Scientia  Media. 

§  1 .  Schol.  1 .  If  it  should  hereafter  be  proved  on  the  one  hand, 
that  God  has  foretold  the  evil  actions  of  his  creatures,  and  on 
the  other,  that  he  could  not  have  made  them  necessary ;  then  it 
will  appear  that  this  proposition  is  true  in  fact,  whatever  plausible 
objections  may  be  raised  against  it. 

§  2.  2.  The  principal  objection  to  the  proposition  is,  that 
certainly  to  foreknow  contingencies  is  a  contradiction ;  since 
nothing  can  be  the  object  of  knowledge,  but  what  exists  in  it- 
self or  in  its  necessary  cause:  and  consequently  to  deny  their 
being  known  to  God  is  no  more  limiting  his  knowledge,  than  it 
limits  his  power  to  own  he  is  not  able  to  do  Avhat  is  self-con- 
tradictorj'. 

§  3.  To  this  -we  answer,  that  the  certainty  of  an  event 
does  not  \mY>\y  necessity ;  {Led.  40.  §  10.)  and  consequently, 
that  there  may  be  a  foundation  for  certain  foresight,  where  the 
event  itself  is  contingent ;  or  in  other  words,  the  thing  will  not 
be  because  God  foresees  it,  but  God  foresees  it  because  it  will 
certainly  be.  It  may  be  added,  that  not  to  be  able  to  do  a  con- 
tradiction, is  in  effect  no  limitation  of  the  power  of  God,  because 
a  power  to  effect  a  contradiction  is  indeed  no  power  at  all : 
{Led.  35.  ^  4.)  but  not  to  know  what  the  will  of  a  free  creature 
■will  determine,  is  indeed  a  limitation  of  knowledge,  or  in  other 
words,  a  difficulty,  with  which  the  divine  understanding  (if  the 
proposition  be  denied)  is  puzzled  and  confounded. 

§  4.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  method,  by  which 
God  foresees  these  contingencies,  is  unknown :  for  I  think  it  not 
safe  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  the  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it 
does  always  in  fact,  though  not  necessarily,  determine  itself  ac- 
cording to  the  j)r('ponderancy  of  the  motive  offered  to  it ;  which 
if  it  were  granted,  would  not  be  a  certain  foundation  of  pre- 
s^iience;  since  if  this  scheme  could  be  reconciled  with  the  doc- 
trine of  liberty  as  stated  Led.,  19,  and  20.  yet  it  would  subject 
the  divine  being  to  a  possibility  of  error  in  every  particular,  and 
in  all  the  schemes  depending  upon  each.  We  are  sure  (by  Led. 
39.  §  5.)  that  God  knows  all  things  that  actually  are,  whereas 
our  own  knowledge  is  limited  to  a  very  narrow  sphere ;  and 
therefore,  since  we  are  sure  the  divine  undcM'standing  does  in 
that  instance  entirely  exceed  our  comprehension,  why  may  Ave 
not  as  well  allow  that  it  may  exceed  it  in  the  manner  of  fore- 
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knowing  future  contingencies  ;  or  where  is  it  we  may  more  rea- 
sonably suppose  the  human  mind  to  be  puzzled,  than  when  it 
would  attempt  to  explain  the  method  of  divine  knowledge 

§  5.  3.  To  the  second  step  it  is  answered,  God  may  indeed 
form  very  probable  conjectures,  vastly  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
human  sagacity,  though  he  cannot  certainly  foreknow  the  event. 

§  6.  To  this  the  principal  reply  is,  that  to  suppose  God 
always  in  doubt,  and  ever  liable  to  be  mistaken,  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  perfections  of  his  nature,  and  is  a  less  honour- 
able way  of  conceiving  of  him  ;  especially  if  wc  consider,  that  as 
an  event  lies  more  and  more  distant,  the  possibility  of  an  error  in 
each  intermediate  circumstance  will  so  much  affect  the  rest,  that 
in  a  little  time  there  may  be  upon  complicated  schemes  almost 
a  total  darkness.  But  should  it  ever  appear,  that  he  has  actually 
and  positively  without  any  hesitation  foretold  future  contingent 
events,  and  that  he  has  even  put  the  evidence  of  his  true  divinity 
upon  such  predictions,  that  would  abundantly  confirm  the  second 
argument :  nor  would  the  hypothesis  of  a  constant  though  not 
necessary  determination  of  the  wil^according  to  motives,  (§  l.) 
be  sufficient  to  vindicate  such  a  conduct ;  since  still  there  was 
in  every  instance  at  least  a  possibility  of  mistake. 

§  7.  4.  To  step  the  third  it  is  objected,  that  such  a  change 
as  is  there  supposed  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  immutability  of 
the  divine  being  ;  seeing  his  nature  and  attril)utes  are  still  the 
same,  though  his  ideas  are  supposed  to  be  different  at  different 
times.  But  it  is  answered,  this  is  only  a  partial  immutability  : 
whereas  the  arguments  that  prove  the  immutability  of  God  in 
general  will  not  admit  of  such  a  change  in  the  divine  views  and 
purposes,  as  must  be  involved  in  the  ignorance  of  future  con- 
tingent events''. 


a  Crei.i  iUS  de  Deo,  p.  67, 68.  ap.  Op.  vol.  iv. 
Coi.LlB.  Inq.  p.yi.  F,d.  3.  p.  106—10!!. 
Clarke  .it  BoyLF.'.s  I.eci.  p.  100 — 104. 
Kel.of  Nai.  p.  102,  m. 
V  EST's  Scrm.  iii. 
R^s.  Princiu.  xxii. 
TiLLOis.  voL  ii.  p.  C06 — 608. 
IJowB's  \\ork3,  vol.  i.  p.  104 — 106.  vol.  ii.  p. 


MonK's  Encliir.  1.  iii.  c.  ii.  J  2. 
Lellri-S  Pcrs.  vol.  i.  No.  56. 
Jackson  on  I-ibeity,  p.  50—76. 
BoETH.  dc  Consol.  Philos.  1.  v. 
Law  on  King's  Oiig.  of  Evil,  Note  10.  Rem.  c. 
Har  1 1  EY  on  ManI  vol.  ii.  pr.  16. 
b  Ci  LLII).  In<i.  p.  56,57.  Ed.  (  OUjO?. 
RlWiLt^'b  Ijii.  vol.  I.  p.  62  «. 


*  The  question,  ivliether  future  contingencies  are  known  to  God,  iinavoidaMy 
enters  into  the  'irand  controversy  concertiin^  tlie  liherty  or  necessity  of  t)ie  human 
will.  Accordingly,  it  will  he  found  to  have  been  more  or  less  discussed  in  tlie  authors 
to  uiiom  wc  have  referred  under  the  sixteenth  proposition.    K.    Led.  xx.  fn. 

Respecting  God's  foreknowledge  of  conliit",ent  events  it  may  be  observed, 
that  all  contingent  olijects  or  events  are  either  ijoorf  or  ail ;  for,  strictly  speaking, 
ail,  however  mixed  and  shaded,  ai  c  reducible  to  these  two. 

HRo?osn lo.v  I. 

God  foreknows  all  good,  For, 
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§  S.  5.  It  seems  strange,  that  many  who  grant  the  universal 
foreknowledge  of  what  will  actually  be,  should  deny  what  tliev 
call  scientia  media,  or  hypothetical  prescience,  i.  e,  the  know- 
ledge of  what  Avould  follow  upon  some  certain  suppositions, 
Avhich  are  not  fact ;  v.  g.  how  king  George  would  have  acted, 
if  he  had  been  emperor  of  Germany,  or  the  emperor,  if  he  had 
been  king  of  Great-Britain  ;  or  how  any  child  who  died  in  in- 
fancy would  have  behaved,  if  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood. 
To  object,  that  this  would  suppose  the  divine  mind  filled  with 
a  variety  of  vain  speculations,  is  very  inconclusive;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  how  God  could  in  any  instance  select  any  scheme 
as  best,  if  he  had  not  a  view  of  others  with  which  it  might  be 
compared''*. 

a  Lb  Br.ANc's  Thes.  p.  ^=;v-VjS.  |      Juvenal's.  Sat.  x,  ver.  350—354. 

LEI8N.  Theod.  i  3U— i".  | 

1.  No  good  object  or  event  can  exist  without  an  efficient  producing  cause. 

2.  This  efficient  producing  cause  can  be  no  other  ultimately  but  God. 

3.  God,  as  a  being  of  inllnite  knowledge  and  perfection,  must  know  perfectly 
what  he  will  effect  to  eternity.  Therefore, 

4.  God  foreknort  s  all  good  with  perfect,  that  is,  infinite  exactness. 

Proposition  II. 
God  foreknows  all  <ft'(7.  For, 

1.  Were  there  no  good  there  could  be  no  evil ;  for  the  very  nature  and  degree 
of  evil  is  rdativr,  and  consists  in  want  of  and  contrariety  to  existini;  good. 

2.  As  God  foreknows  alt  good,  iu  every  possible  degree,  and  relation,  he  must 
Inoir  all  evil  as  it  stands  related  Ui  the  contrary  good. 

3.  Beside,  though  every  created  nature,  as  it  is  the  fruit  of  divine  purpose  and 
operation,  is  good,  nevertheless  every  creature  has  a  tntdency  to  sink  into  its  original 
niliiiily  ;  or  (if  preser^'ed  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  moral  system  and  accountable- 
ness)  it  has  an  equal  tendency  to  deficlion  ;  and  is  preserved  in  either  case  only  by  a 
sovereign fa,:our.  This  tendency  alike  to  nothing  and  to  sin  is  that  passive  power 
which  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between  an  absolute  and  a  contingent  be- 
ing, between  s^lf-extstcnce  and  tliat  which  is  derived. 

4.  Though  in  what  is  properly  evil  there  is  no  divine  impulse  or  positive  causa- 
tion, yet  that  the  eril  may  be  known  by  the  omniscient  with  infinite  accuracy,  is 
evident  from  the  consideration  of  every  being,  whether  caused  or  uncaused,  having 
an  hypplkflical  tendencij  in  its  own  nature.  On  th  is  truth  is  founded  every  argument  to 
prove  divine  perfections  from  divine  existence ;  any  eflect  from  a  cause,  or  any  cause 
from  an  effect.  Sucii  as  if  there  be  a  first  cause,  mere  chance  is  excluded — If  there 
be  a  supreme  essence,  it  luust  be  good — If  tliere  be  a  moral  system  it  must  be  wisely 
governed — If  God  deal  with  a  free  agent  in  strict  eqiiili/,  (i.  e.  without  any  mixture  of 
sovereign  favour)  such  agent  will  be  certain  to  abuse  his  liberty — if  a  sinful  creature 
be  made  just,  holy,  and  happy,  it  must  be  by  sovereign  grace,  &c.  Therefore 

5.  All  evil  is  foreknown.  Q.  K.  D.  Cor.  Not  any  tiling  can  be  so  contingent 
as  not  to  have  an  assi'inubL',  injalhhl,'  cause  of  its  existence,  either  potitive  or  nega- 
tive, efficient  or  deficient.  W. 

*  The  principal  ground  on  which  divines  and  metaphysicians  have  opposed  the 
doctrine  of  scieiitiu  media,  or  hypothetical  prescii  uce,  seems  to  have  been  a  mistaken 
skpprehension  that  good  and  evil  have  untjorm  rather  than  opposite  causes.  Those 
who  are  jealous  for  the  h'.,iour  of  sovereign  grace  cannot  allow  good  works  to  be  only 
foreseen  ;  and  those        are  jealous  fur  Uie  buuour  of  mural  goxemmeHt  cwmut  eo'? 


Lect.  xLir.  Of  the  Wisdom  of  God. 
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LECT.  XLII. 

Of  the  Wisdom  of  God. 

§  I.  Def.  TThAT  being  is  said  to  be  speculatively  vs^ise, 
who  is  able  rightly  to  determine  and  judge  of  the  relation  of 
means  to  their  respective  ends,  and  the  value  and  importance  of 
tliose  ends  with  respect  to  the  person  by  whom  they  are  pur- 
sued :  and  that  being  is  said  to  be  practically  wise,  who  de- 
termines his  own  choice  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  such  right 
views,  so  as  that  his  own  greatest  happiness  may  be  most  effec- 
tually promoted,  if  it  be  not  yet  perfect,  and  maintained,  if  it  be. 

§  2.  Cor.  I.  A  being  of  great  sagacity,  who  in  some  in- 
stances chuses  excellent  ends  and  right  means,  yet  neglects  the 
greatest  of  all,  may  be  said  to  have  a  partial  practical,  as  well 
as  speculative  wisdom,  yet  must  on  the  whole  be  accounted 
foolish. 

§  3.  2.  Speculative  wisdom  is  a  part  of  knowledge. 

§  4.  Prop.  God  is  possessed  of  the  highest  degree  both  of 
speculative  and  practical  wisdom. 

§  5.  Dem.  1.  We  can  conceive  no  more  exquisite  degrees 
of  wisdom,  than  are  displayed  in  the  formation  and  preservation 
of  the  world,  where  we  evidently  see  a  most  astonishing  subordi- 
nation of  means  to  ends,  rising  through  numberless  degrees,  in 
which  the  most  penetrating  human  understanding  is  soon  swallow- 
ed up.    See  Lect.  '.iO.  §  2.  Lect.  31.  §  9 — 20. 

§  6.  2.  We  see  nothing  upon  which  we  can  with  certaintv 
pronounce  that  it  is  on  the  whole  foolish,  because  we  know  not 
what  its  connection  may  be,  and  what  end  it  may  subserve*. 

§  7.  3.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  fact,  God  is  specula- 
tively wise. 

§  8.  4.  Speculative  wisdom  being  included  in  knowledge, 
which  was  before  proved  to  belong  to  God,  another  argument 
arises  independent  on  the  former.    §  .5.  Lect.  39.  §  5. 

a  Pope's  Ess.  on  Man. 

Jure  the  thought  of  sin  he'ing  fnre-appoinled.  Each  therefore  seems  to  possess  half 
the  trutl).  The  hypoUietical  tendency  of  gnoU  is  known  in  its  ult-suffictcnl  cause ; 
but  that  of  «in7  in  its  deficient  cause,  the  liberty  and  passive  power  of  the  creature. 
The  learned  reader  who  wishes  to  enter  at  large  into  the  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
ject has  been  discussed  by  scholastic  divines  uiay  consult  Dr.  Twis^e's  Disacrtatio 
lie  Scientia  Media,  Fol.  ArnhcB).  1639.  W. 
VOL.  IV,  i  C 
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§  9.  5.  Gotl  is  possessed  of  the  highest  degree  of  specula- 
tive wisdom. 

§  10.  6.  To  chiise  and  act,  with  an  utter  disrc|j[ard  to  hi» 
own  f'ehcity,  when  known,  (as  by  the  preceding  step  he  nmst 
know  the  most  cerlain  methods  of  maintaining  it)  would  be  a 
character  in  a  rational  agent  so  unaccountable,  and  in  so  peculiar 
a  maimer  unworthy  of  deity,  that  nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
honourable than  to  ascribe  it  to  him^.    Valet  'proposido. 

§  11.  Cor.  Philosophical  liberty  belongs  to  God  in  the  most 
perfect  degree ;  for  that  is  indeed  no  other  than  the  practical 
wisdom  here  defined:  Vid.  Led.  IS.  §  7.  and  that  liberty  of 
action  belongs  to  him,  appears  from  comparing  Xa7.  18.  §;4, 
with  Led.  34.  §  5. 

§  12.  Schol.  It  may  be  objected,  that  it  is  dishonourable  to 
the  divine  being,  to  suppose  that  one  thing  can  be  more  con- 
gruous to  his  happiness  than  another.  To  this  we  reply,  that 
we  most  readily  acknowledge,  that  it  would  be  very  absurd  (for 
reasons  afterwards  to  be  mentioned)  to  suppose,  that  the  divine 
felicity  depended  on  the  existence  of  his  creatures,  or  any  actio 
of  theirs.  Nevertheless  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  di- 
vine nature  is  such,  that  unspeakable  delight  must  arise  to  him- 
self from  some  methods  of  acting,  which  so  perfect  an  understand- 
ing cannot  but  approve ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  different 
methods  of  acting  must  appear  to  him  the  objects  of  aversion, 
as  being  in  themselves  absurd,  contemptible  and  mean  ;  v.  g, 
for  him  to  do  homage  to  any  of  iiis  creatures,  as  more  excellent 
than  himself ;  or  to  make  a  creature  merely  to  torment  it.  It 
is  so  far  from  being  dishonourable  to  God,  to  suppose  his  happi- 
ness inseparably  connected  with  certain  methods  of  acting  rather 
than  others,  that  we  could  think  of  nothing  more  reproachful, 
than  to  represent  him  as  so  arbitrary  a  being,  tliat  of  all  possible 
methods  of  acting  which  might  be  proposed  to  him,  it  would  be 
as  congruous  to  his  nature  and  happiness,  to  chuse  one  as  the 
other 

a  Wir,K.  Nat.  Rel.  p.  128, 129.  j       ;\BERy.7oI.  i.Scitn.  x. 

Clarke  at  Boyle's  Leci.  p.  106,  107.  I    b  Kosr.  Si-rm.  vol.  i.  No.  i. 

TiLLOTs.  vol.  ii.  |).hl7,(il8.  j       GKOVli  uii  Wisd.  p.  21—23- 

COLLia.  in<i.  p,  03, 00,  Ld,  i.  l>.  77, 7S.  | 
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LFXT.  XLIII. 

Of  God^s  Liberty  and  Happiness. 

§  1.  Prop.  T  O  enquire  how  far  natural  liberty  belongs  to 
God.    Fid.  Lect.  17.  §  12. 

§  2.  Sol.  and  Dem.  1 .  Whenever  any  thing  is  more  con- 
gruous to  the  divine  felicity  than  another,  God  certainly  chuses 
it,  nor  can  ve  suppose  him  to  do  otherwise,  for  that  were  incon- 
sistent with  his  wisdom,  and  therefore  contrary  to  Lect.  42.  §  4. 

§  3.  2.  Nevertheless,  when  of  many  things  which  might  be 
proposed  any  one  is  equally  congruous  to  his  felicity  with  the 
rest,  in  this  he  has  a  natural  freedom  of  choice  ;  and  it  seems 
that  many  things  are  indeed  of  such  a  nature.  Now  that  this 
liberty  is  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  appears  from  its  being  found 
in  the  human  mind,  and  its  being  a  perfection  in  its  degree  \ 
Lect.  20.  §  2. 

§  4.  Schol.  It  is  objected,  that  it  is  a  reflection  upon  infinite 
wisdom,  to  suppose  that  God  does  not  always  chuse  that  one 
scheme  which  is  of  all  others  the  best,  i.  e.  the  most  congruous 
to  his  felicity. 

§5.  It  is  replied,  the  objection  goes  upon  the  supposition 
that  there  is  one  fitter  than  the  rest,  which  is  begging  the  ques- 
tion. If  it  be  enquired,  whether  God  could  not  contrive  such  a 
scheme ;  it  is  answered,  that  we  most  readily  allow,  that  he 
might  form  a  scheme,  fitter  than  the  best  which  any  created 
understanding  could  contrive;  but  to  say,  he  could  not  form 
another  equal  to  that,  is  speaking  without  proof:  nor  does  it 
appear,  that  it  would  be  any  honour  to  divine  wisdom  to  main- 
tain it,  more  than  to  say,  that  having  made  one  human  face  ex- 
ceeding beautiful,  it  should  be  impossible  for  him  to  make  an- 
other, whose  beauty  should  on  the  whole  be  equal  to  it,  even 
though  some  of  the  features  were  different :  and  when  God 
chuses  one  of  those  many  things  than  which  nothing  could  be 
fitter  and  nothing  better,  he  may  agreeably  to  the  common 
forms  of  speech  be  said  to  chuse  the  fittest  and  the  best.  Never- 
theless we  must  acknowledge,  that  when  we  weak  creatures 
speak  of  the  divine  wisdom,  we  speak  of  what  is  to  us  an  un- 
searchable thins 

a  WA'iTsonl.ib.  p.4I,  W,  44— 48.  |       Gfiovf.  onWUd.  p  21— 26,30— 37. 

Hartley  on  Man,  prop,  ix,  |    b  Price's  Four  Dissertations,  m  Ed.  p.  121.  Note. 

*  To  thn  demonstration  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  does  not  appear  conplu- 
»ive  is  Lect.  19.  on  n  liicli  tli«  rcasonii^  is  founded,  that  the  hucnsn  mind  is  poA- 
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§  6.  Prop.  God  is  infinitely  happy. 

§  7.  Dem.  1 .  His  wisdom  always  enables  him  to  know,  and 
f^nt^ages  him  to  chuse  what  is  most  conducive  to  his  happiness. 
See  Led.  42.  §  4. 

§  8.  2.  Being  omnipotent,  he  is  always  able  to  do  what- 
ever he  chuses,  and  above  the  possibility  of  being  disturbed  or 
hurt  by  any  being  whatsoever.    Led.  34.  §  5. 

§  9.  3.  To  suppose  tiie  divine  happiness  dependent  on  any 
creature,  would  be  most  absurd  ;  for  then,  before  that  creature 
was  produced,  he  must  have  been  unhappy  :  and  as  he  had  eter- 
nally existed  before  the  production  of  that  creature,  he  must 
have  been  eternally  unhappy,  i.  e.  of  all  other  beings  the  most 
unhappy,  wliich  it  would  be  most  dishonourable  and  groundless 
to  imagine.    Therefore  God  is  infinitely  happy  \    Q.  E.  D. 

»  TILLOTS.  vol.  ii.  p.  586— 58S.  |       COLI.IB. Inq.  p.  57— 59.  Ed. 3.  p.  67— 69. 

sessed  of  natural  liberty  in  the  sense  here  taken.  See  Led.  18.  §  3.  Nete;  and  Led. 
19.  §  5.  Note. — And  even  were  it  applicable  to  the  human  mind  in  fact,  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  would  be  a  perfection  ;  and  therefore  not  applicable  to  God. — As  to 
the  question.  Whether  there  may  not  bo  a  perfect  equaiUtj  in  diflferent  objects  ?  Let 
it  be  observed : 

1.  That  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  goodness  or  beauty  of  an 
object  in  the  nhstract,  and  the  same  relativelij  considered.  Therefore,  on  supposition 
of  an  abstract  equality,  it  would  not  be  conclusive  to  reason  from  it  to  that  which 
is  relative.  Again, 

2.  As  relative  equality  is  the  thing  in  question,  and  if  there  be  no  relative  differ- 
ence in  the  objects,  except  what  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  mind  exercising  its  vo- 
litions, by  due  consideration  it  will  be  found  that  the  supposed  objects  are  in  reality 
idem.  Moreover, 

*  3.  The  argument  seems  to  prove  too  much,  and,  if  so,  proves  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  If  txn  things  muij  be,  in  a  relative  senie,  or  as  parts  of  a  system,  equally 
pood,  beautiful,  useful,  &c.  in  all  respects,  and  this  possibility  must  be  supposed 
founiled  in  the  divine  all-sufficiency,  it  follows  that  such  objects  and  systems  may 
be  multiplied  nd  injinitiim,  as  this  all-sufficiency  knows  no  limits.  But  will  any  one 
plead  that  countless  millions  of  systems,  ad  infinitum,  may  be  in  all  respects  perfectly 
cq  nan — Beside, 

4.  Supposing  two  objects  (and  by  parity  of  reason  countless  millions)  werC 
perfectly  equal  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  they  must  needs  difl'cr  either  as  to  time  or 
place.    But  such  difference  must  exclude  perfect  relative  equality. 

h.  The  improbability  of  the  sentiment  which  occasions  this  note  will  be  ren- 
dered still  greater  by  another  consideration.  Difference,  it  should  seem,  is  essential 
to  every  creature  as  compared  -J'ith  itself  \n  successive  points  of  its  existeuf  e.  Per- 
fect sameness,  or  identity,  seems  Incompatib'e  with  absolute  dependence  ;  but  abso- 
lute dependence  is  the  c  )ndition  of  every  created  nature  ;  therefore  deity  ahme  ex- 
cludes difference,  compared  wit  h  itself  in  reference  to  successive  periods.  But  if  every 
object  thus  differ  fi-om  itself,  it  is  still  more  probable  that  it  differs  from  every  other. 

It  is  useless  to  object,  that  two  or  more  things  or  systems  may  be  specifically 
the  same  hut  identically  different;  as,  for  instance,  two  pieces  of  money,  two  eggs, 
two  blades  of  grass,  two  grains  of  sand,  drops  of  water,  or  particles  of  light.  For  to 
whatever  extent  their  equality  may  be  carried,  there  must  remain  still  some  relative 
difference;  a  difference  "  hich  may  be  of  great  importance  in  a  system,  but  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  prove  of  n'l  importance.  W. 
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§  10.  Schol.  It  may  be  asked,  why  does  God  act  at  all,  if 
he  be,  as  the  proposition  supposes,  perfectly  happy  previous  to 
action. 

§  IJ.  To  this  we  may  answer,  that  the  divine  being  may 
find  some  unknown  delight  in  those  volitions,  by  which  he  com- 
municates being  and  happiness  to  his  creatures  ;  nor  does  this 
suppose  any  change  in  him,  since  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  he 
always  wills  the  same  thing  ;  [Lect.  40.  §  16.)  viz.  that  at  such 
times  and  in  such  circumstances  beings  should  exist ;  and  being 
secure  of  the  execution  of  his  volitions,  (Led.  34.  §  13.)  what- 
ever delight  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  in  the  actual  production 
and  happiness  of  those  beings,  he  must  have  had  in  the  purpose 
of  producing  them  :  so  that  in  this  respect,  things  that  are  not, 
are  to  him  as  if  they  were.  And  if  it  be  said,  that  there  is  a 
change  in  him,  when  in  consequence  of  his  volition  those  crea- 
tures are  produced,  he  being  now  their  creator,  supporter,  bene- 
factor, &c.  which  he  was  not  before,  it  is  answered,  this  is  no 
change  in  Azw ;  a  change  of  relations  necessarily  arising  from 
the  very  idea  of  a  creator,  and  being  perfectly  c  onsistent  with 
the  highest  conceivable  immutability;  else  God  is  changing  in 
nnraberless  instances  every  moment,  as  the  relations  of  his  crea- 
tures change. 

§  12.  And  if  it  were  to  be  allowed,  that  we  find  some  degree 
of  uneasiness  attending  the  desire  necessary  to  produce  action 
in  us,  which  however  seems  not  to  be  wholly  the  case,  yet  we 
could  not  thence  argue,  that  it  must  be  so  with  regard  to 
all  created  beings  ;  much  less  can  wo  assert  it  of  God,  in  whose 
volitions  and  motives  of  action,  we  must  after  all  acknowledge 
there  is  something,  which  we  cannot  fully  explain*. 


LECT.  XLIV. 
Of  the  Unity  of  God. 

§  I.  ProjB.ITllERE  is  no  self-existent  being  besides  that, 
whose  existence  and  attributes  we  have  demonstrated  above. 

§  2.  Devi.  1.  If  there  wereany  other  self-existent  being,  be- 
sides that  whose  existence  we  have  demonstrated,  he  must  in  all 
respects  be  equal  to  him  ;  fdr  otherwise  it  would  be  natural  to 


•  Howe's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  SO."!. 


I    Grove  an  Wisd.  p.  ;8— 20. 
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suppose  some  derivation  or  dependency,  inconsistent  with  self- 
existence,  and  consequently  with  the  hypothesis. 

§  3.  2.  To  sup])osesuch  another  beinj^,  is  to  limit  the  omni- 
potence of  God  ;  for  (not  to  plead  God's  supposed  incapacity 
to  annihilate  or  cliange  him  ;  because  it  may  be  said,  that  ad- 
mitting him  to  be  self-existent,  this  would  be  a  contradiction, 
and  therefore  an  incapacity  of  effecting  it  no  limitation  of  pow- 
er ;  nor  to  insist  xipon  his  inability  to  controul  him  on  account 
of  the  supposed  omnipotence  of  this  other  being,  to  which  the 
^ame  thouglit  may  be  applied)  it  seems  he  would  be  unable  to 
act  without  his  consent,  at  least  tacitly  implied.  And  if  their 
volitions  should  in  any  respect  contradict  each  other,  which  in 
things  indifferent  they  might  at  least  very  possibly  do,  the  one 
would  be  a  restraint  upon  the  other,  and  so  neither  would  be 
omnipotent. 

§  4.  3.  It  would  be  impossible  for  God  to  conceal  any  of 
his  counsels  or  purposes  from  the  knowledge  of  such  a  being, 
■which  would  in  some  degree  derogate  from  his  majesty  :  or  if  it 
were  allowed,  that  he  might  conceal  any  thing  from  that 
other  being,  that  other  being  might  by  a  parity  of  reason  con- 
ceal some  things  from  him,  and  consequently  he  would  not  be 
omniscient  ;  nay,  supposing  this  being  to  be  infinite,  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  things  so  concealed  might  surpass  any  expres- 
sion or  imagination  of  ours. 

§  5.  4.  It  is  a  much  greater  glory  to  be  the  highest  of  all  be- 
ings, than  to  be  only  one  of  a  number  of  equals  ;  now  this  su- 
premacy of  God  would  be  destroyed  by  the  supposition  of  an 
equal,  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  no  one  can  say  how 
many  they  might  be,  for  we  might  allow  two  millions  as  well 
as  two. 

§  6.  5.  It  would  be  much  less  honourable  to  God,  to  sup- 
pose any  such  other  being  as  himself,  than  to  suppose  the  con- 
trary. 

§  7.  6.  The  unity  of  design,  which  seems  to  prevail  in  tlie 
works  of  nature,  makes  it  reasonable  to  believe  it  had  but  one 
author,  and  that  he  opei-ated  in  an  uncontrouled  manner. 

§  8.  7.  There  is  no  reason  from  the  light  of  nature  to  con- 
clude, that  there  are  any  more  deities  than  one,  or  indeed  to 
imagine  there  are  any  more  ;  since  one  almighty  and  all-wise 
being  can  do  as  much  as  a  thousand  such  beings  can  do  ;  and  if 
any  revelation  of  it  be  pretended,  it  will  be  examined  in  it^  pro- 
per place. 
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§  9.  8.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  there  is  no  self-existent 
being,  besides  tliat  one,  whose  existence  and  attributes  we  have 
already  demonstrated  S    Vid.  Lect.  29.  §  12. 


LECT.  XLV. 

Of  the  Unity  of  God;  continued. 

^  I.  Scho.L  \.\.T  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  these  argu- 
ments, as  well  as  many  by  which  the  foregoing  proposition  has 
been  proved,  do  not  arise  to  full  demonstration  ;  yet  they  carry 
a  very  strong  degree  of  probability  in  which  the  mind  must  ac- 
quiesce, till  further  proof  can  be  offered  from  other  principles. 

§  2.  2.  LiMBORCH  objects,  that  this  proof  is  built  on 
the  supposition,  that  God  is  a  being  of  all  possible  perfections  : 
we  reply,  it  goes  on  the  supposition,  that  we  are  to  conceive  of 
him  in  the  most  honourable  manner  that  we  can  ;  and  it  seems 
enough,  if  we  can  prove  that  it  is  dishonourable  to  the  deity  to 
suppose  a  plurality '', 

§  3.  3.  To  the  argument  Lect.  44.  §  7.  of  the  last  it  is 
objected,  (l.)  That  we  cannot  see  how  far  the  unity  of  design 
is  preserved,  unless  we  knew  the  whole  system. 

§  4.  (2.)  That  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  specimen  we 
have,  it  seems  that  unity  of  design  is  not  preserved,  since  there 
is  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  ;  which  makes  it  probable,  that 
there  must  be  at  least  two  self-existent  beings,  the  one  evil,  and 
the  other  good. 

§  5.  To  the  first  of  these  we  dnsvver,  that  we  must  judge 
by  analogy  in  this  respect  as  in  many  others;  and  particularly 
that  the  unity  of  the  divine  being  stands  thus  far  on  the  same 
footing  with  his  wisdom,  which  can  only  be  proved  from  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  must  be  left  an  uncer- 
tain thing,  by  all  created  understandings,  if  the  reasoning  in  the 
objection  be  admitted.  As  to  the  second,  it  will  be  more  fully 
answered  below  :  for  the  present  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  quantity  of  good,  being  so  much  greater  than  of  evil, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  two  equal  beings,  one  entirely  be- 


a  Wilkin's  Nat.  Rcl.  p.  n3,  1 14- 
BURN,  on  Art.  p. '23,  24. 
CLEKtci  Pneum.  1.  iii.  c.  x.  }2 — 4. 
Locke's  Kam.  Lett.  p.-41'Z— 415. 
Clarke's  Posth.  Serin,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
GiiOVE's  PostI).  Worki,  vol.  iv.p.20— 21. 
Huwe's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  7'.', 73. 


GROT.de  Verit  I.  i.e.  iii. 
Lac  tant.  Inslit.  1.  i.  c.iii. 
Adekn.  vol.  i.  Scrm.  v.  pixs.  p,  164—177. 
Priest.  Insiit.  vol.  i. 
I.ctl.  lo  Philos.  UnbPl.  part  i. 
b  Locke's  Ltit.  p.  4'.'4— 4.'k. 
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nevolent,  the  other  entirely  malevolent ;  which  yet  must  be  the 
hypothesis,  if  tlie  plifpiiomena  referred  to  could  grow  into  an 
objection  against  the  proposition^. 

§6.4.  Mr.  Grove  argues  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  from 
our  having  no  revelation  of  more  deities  than  one  ;  whereas  if 
there  were  more,  every  one  of  them  would  be  the  reasonable 
object  of  veneration  from  all  other  beings,  even  though  no  be- 
nefits were  conferred  ;  and  consequently  any  one  wise  self- 
existent  being  would  reveal  to  all  his  creatures  the  general  know- 
ledge of  his  associates^,  that  they  might  pay  them  all  due  venera- 
tion. But  we  do  not  chuse  to  insist  upon  this,  because  it  de- 
pends upon  those  moral  perfections  of  the  deity,  which  we  have 
not  yet  demonstrated  ;  and  might  be  liable  to  some  objection, 
even  if  those  moral  perfections  were  granted  ''. 

§  7.  5.  It  seems  not  improper  here  to  mention  some  other  ar- 
guments, which  have  been  urged  by  writers  of  considerable  note, 
which  yet  appear  not  to  carry  along  with  them  equal  conviction 
with  the  former. 

§  8.  (1.)  Clarke  and  Colliber  argue  from  the  nature  of 
self -existence,  which  is  si)nple,  uniform,  and  universal;  whereas 
all  variety  must  arise  from  some  external  cause,  be  dependent 
on  it,  and  proportiona'!)le  to  the  efficacy  of  it.  But  to  this  it  is 
objected,  that  if  it  were  allowed  tliat  extension  and  duration 
were  not,  (as  Dr.  Clarke  supposes,)  properties  of  God,  (wliich 
if  they  are,  they  are  undoubtedly  distinct  properties,)  yet  intel- 
ligence and  volition^  which  all  allow  in  the  deity,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  various  things  ;  how  then  shall  we  account  for  this 
variety  in  him  ?  or  if  we  say  he  is,  what  the  schoolmen  called, 
puriis putus  Actus,  what  idea  shall  we  fix  to  those  hard  words"'  ? 

§  9.  (2.)  TiLLOTsoN  and  Clarke  both  argue,  that  if  there 
were  another  self-existent  being,  then  the  existence  of  God 
would  not  be  necessary,  nay,  that  this  would  intr(fduce  atheism  ; 
for  no  one  of  the  supposed  number  would  be  necessary,  i.  e. 
there  would  be  no  God  :  for  you  might  suppose  any  one  of  them 
rot  to  exist,  if  the  other  would  suffice  toaccount  for  all  the  phae- 
nomena  of  nature.  But  1  confess  this  argument  seems  to  me  to 
arise  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  necessary  :  in  one  place,  it 

a  Hist,  of  Works  of  i>ie  I.cai  net),  Sept.  and  Dt  c.  h  Gbovf.'s  Post.  Works,  vol.  iv.p.?7— 29. 

1734.  Art  13an.l:if'.  Nyf.  on  \at.  and  Rev.kclig.  p.  40-4J. 

Pi  ST.  on  Sat.  Rclii;.  vol.  i.  p.  42— W.  c  Ci  ARKE  .u  Boyle's  Led.  |).  46. 

CLSRICI  PiK-um. 3.  X.  "V— t.  J       Coi.LIJ.lnq.  p.'J6,ii7.tit.3.p.30-»-3a 
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signifies  what  is  hypotheticall^  necessary,  e.-  necessary,  in 
order  to  solve  some  apparent  phsenomena;  in  the  other,  it, sig- 
nifies underived^  *.  •  ' 

§  10  (3.)  WoLLASTON  argues,  (as  Mr.  Locke  has  done  ia 
the  preceding  references)  that  if  two  or  more  such  beings  as  we 
have  described  be  siijjposed,  their  natures  must  be  sujiposed  ei- 
ther tl)e  same  or  different ;  if  different,  they  must  be  contrary, 
or  various;  if  contrary,  each  must  destroy  the  operations  of 
the  other  ;  if  various,  one  muhthave  what  the  other  wants  .;  both 
therefore  cannot  be  perfect :  but  if  their  nature  be  perfectly  the 
same,  then  they  would  coincide,  and  indeed  be  but  one,  thmigh 
called  two.  But  this  latter  branch  of  the  argument  seems  riot 
to  be  self-evident  :  for  aught  appears,  they  m\ghthc  spectfcally 
though  not  identically/  the  same:  and  if  it  be  self-evident,  it  su- 
persedes all  the  former  part  of  the  argumentation,  amounting  in- 
deed to  nothing  less  than  an  assertion,  that  the  existence  of  two 
all-perfect  beings  is  a  contradiction  in  terms''. 

§  1 1.  All  these  arguments,  with  those  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
position, are  stated  and  urged  in  Came,  of  Kxist.  p.  236 — 246. 
§  61,  71. 

§  12.  6.  If  upon  the  whole  that  God,  whose  existence  c^nd 
attributes  have  been  the  subject  of  our  former  enquiries,' were 
only  a  co-ordinate  deity,  and  the  God  of  our  own  system,  he 
would  nevertheless  be  the  supreme  object  of  our  reverence,  gra- 
titude and  obedience  f . 

§  13.  7.  That  several  of  the  wiser  heathens,  notwithstand- 
ing the  tales  of  their  priests  and  their  poets,  believed  the  exist- 
ence of  one  supreme  deity,  appears  from  many  passages  in  their 

a  Clarke  at  Boyle's  Lect.  p.  46, 41, 409—461,    |    b  Rel.  of  Nat.  p.  70,71. 

4(>3,4<)t,  466,467,  470.  c  Howe's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  100,  lOI. 

TltLOTS.  vol.  i.  p.  491, 49'2.  j       Liv.  Temp,  part  i.  c.  vi.  J  6. 

*  This  argumeDt  for  the  divine  unity  should  not  be  so  readily  given  up.  The 
distinction  here  made  on  the  word  "  necessary"  does -not  aflect  it.  For  if  there  were 
two  or  more  self-existent  beings,  this  absurdity  would  follow,  that  there  would  be 
number  without  unity,  or  difl'crence  without  identity.  Ttvo  beings  include  both 
number  and  difference  ,  but  niinibcr  and  difference  are  cnntin^ent  ideas,  and  are  to- 
tally distinct  from  absolute  necessity,  and  therefore  self-existence.  Yet  all  contingent 
ideas  imply  absolute  necessity  of  existence.  Tlierefore,  two  self-existent  beings 
involve  a  contradiction.  W. 

f  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  supreme  adoration  to  a  co-ordinnteAe\ty  would 
be  at  least  absurd,  if  not  impious.  Two  beings  c.o-ordinatc  must  needs  be  contingent, 
whatever  they  are  called;  but  to  give  supreme  reverence,  gratitude  and  obedience 
to  a  contingent  being,  though  rompreUending  the  excellencies  of  all  coutiogent  b«- 
ingf,  is  no  better  than  a  plausibig  species  of  idolatry.  W. 
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writings  :  and  if  the  word  God,  wlierever  we  find  it  used,  were 
<always  to  be  considered,  as  signifying  a  being  of  all  possible 
perfections,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  there  ever  was 
such  a  thing  as  polytheism  in  the  heathen  world.  It  is  the  opi- 
nion of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Warburton,  that  the 
mysteries  of  the  greater  initiation,  among  the  heathens,  was  the 
discovery  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  to  the  wiser  part  of 
the  people  :  agreeable  to  which  he  supposes,  that  the  song  as- 
cribed to  Orpheus,  preserved  by  Clemhns  Alexandrinus  and 
EusEBius,  was  the  very  hymn  used  upon  that  occasion.  That 
of  Cleantiies  (Sec  Cudworth's  Int.  Syst.  p.  432,  433,  and 
West's  Pindar)  must  be  allowed  in  the  strongest  sense  to  speak 
this  language  ;  and  is  perhaps  the  finest  piece  of  pure  and  una- 
dulterated natural  religion,  to  be  found  in  the  whole  heathen 
world  ^  *. 


LECT.  XLVI. 
Of  Space,  Place  and  Time. 

^  I.  Ax.  O  UR  idea  of  space  is  a  simple  idea,  which  we  get 
by  observing  the  distance  of  one  body  from  another''. 

§  2.  Def.  The  place  of  a  body,  is  its  situation  with  respect 
to  some  other  body,  with  which  it  is  compared  ^ 

§  3.  Cor.  1.  According  to  the  dirt'ercut  surrounding  bodies 
brought  into  comparison,  any  body  under  consideration,  may 
be  said  to  continue  in  the  same  place,  or  be  removed  from  it**. 

§  4.  2.  The  universe  has  no  place". 

§  5.  Prop.  Space  is  a  mere  abstract  idea  ;  and  does  not  sig- 
nify any  thing  which  has  a  real  and  positive  existence  with- 
out us. 

§  6.  Dcm.  1.  Space  is  cither  something  real  and  existing 
without  us,  or  a  mere  abstract  idea. 


a  Ware.  Div.  Lcj.  vol.  i.  1.  ii.  5  4  p.  131 — IfiO. 
Ell.  I. 

Til.l.ARD's  Reply  to  Warb.  c.  iv.  p.  24S — 272. 
A  B.  Ta'i  Kill  of  Fjiili,  Not.  p.  12 — I". 
I.Ei  AND  on  Rev.  vol.  i.  c.  8,  9. 
SYKm's  ConuccU  c.  xiv.  p.  304—333.  priR. 
364,  36j. 


Cud.  Int.  Syit.  civ.}  10—31,  pras.  J  19—28. 
p.  Ib4— |S(i. 

Laci.  last.  1.  i.  ?  S. 
I)  Lucre's  Ess.  I.  ii.c.  xiii.  ?  2 — 

COLi.iB.lnq.  p.  2 1  J.  1/1.3.  p.  256,257. 
c  Wat  I  s's  '>ntol.  p.  380.  Fd.  3. 
d  LocKr.*;  Ksi.  U  ii.  c.  xiii. }  7—9. 
e  LotKE  ib.  I  10. 


*  Dr.  AVArtBURTON's  opinion  is  disputed  bv  Dr.  John  Lel.'VND,  in  his  groat 
«oik  on  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  i.  c.  8,  9.— For  the  sentiments  of  the  seve- 
ral sects  of  the  ancient  philosophers  concerning  the  Deity,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
BaucKEK  and  Eniield.  K. 
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§  7.  2.  If  space  he  something  really  existing  without  us,  it 
is  either  a  mode  or  a  suhstance. 

§  8.  3.  If  space  be  a  rpode,  it  must  be  a  mode  of  some  sub- 
stance, and  this  substance  must  he  co-extended  with  space;  and 
the  crreat  question  will  be,  how  space  differs  from  the  substance 
Avhose  mode  it  is  said  to  be,  oi:  how  that  can  be  said  to  be  a 
mode  which,  if  it  exists  at  all,  exists  necessarily,  and  is  so  far 
from  depending  npon  any  support,  tbat  it  is  itself  the  support 
ef  accidents,  such  as  length,  breadth,  capacity,  &c.  Therefore, 

§  9.  4.  Space  is  not  a  mode. 

§  10.  5.  If  space  be  a  substance,  it  must  be  God  :  for  those 
•who  assert  its  reality  maintain,  (as  they  needs  must  do)  that  it 
is  self-oxistent,  infinite  and  immutable  ;  and  we  have  already 
proved  {Led.  H..)  God  to  be  the  only  self-existent,  infinite  and 
immutable  beine.  " 

§  1 J .  6.  Space  cannot  be  God  ;  since  mere  space  has  nei- 
ther wisdom  nor  power,  and  we  have  already  proved  God  to  be 
both  omniscient  and  omnipotent.    Prop.  31,33. 

§  12.  7.  Space  is  not  a  substance.  Therefore, 

§13.8.  Space  is  a  mere  abstract  idea,  and  does  not  signify 
any  thing  real  and  positive  existing  without  us'.    2.  D. 

§  14.  Schol.  1 .  By  what  operation  of  the  mind,  Dr.  Water- 
land  apprehends  the  idea  of  space  to  be  formed  ;  and  what  he 
thinks  tlie  foundation  of  our  mistaking  it  for  something  real,  see 
in  Watkrland  ap.  Law's  Inq.  p.  14 — 16.  Jacks,  Exist,  p, 
75,  76.    Law  ib.  p.  26,  27,  :50— 33. 

15.  2.  To  the  proposition  it  is  objected,  that  space  is  a 
simple  idea,  and  therefore  must  have  an  objective  reaJity. 

§  16.  To  this  some  have  answered,  by  denying  that  the  idea 
of  space  is  simple  ;  since  we  necessarily  conceive  of  it,  as  hav- 
ing partes  extra  partes  :  but  it  is  more  justly  replied,  that  bare 
privation  is  sufficient  to  suggest  positive  ideas,  as  darkness  and 
silence,  though  they  have  nothing  of  an  objective  reality 

§  17.  3.  It  is  said,  that  space  forces  its  actual  existence 
upon  us. 

^Jns.  If  its  idea  forces  itself  upon  us,  it  is  only  as  mere 
emptiness  :  nor  can  we  certainly  argue  the  real  existence  of  a 

a  f-OCKE's  H<i<i.  1.  ii.  c.  xiii.  }  17,  IS.  (  Rcl.  of  Nat.  p.  74,  TS. 

CoM.iB.  In().  p.  ■^\H.  E<(.3.  p.'Jtil— 2G3.  I  b  Jacks.oii  Kxisi.  ;in(l  Unity,  p. 6i-^v 

Ci.ARKP.  .11  Boyle's  l.ccl.  p.  M,  40.  .1  Law's  Inq.  p.  'i3,'j\. 

WATli'S  Kss.  L  1.  JV— 5.  p.  It—U.i  7,  p.  2J— 25.  | 
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thing,  merely  from  our  not  being  able  to  avoid  the  idea  of  it,  or 
to  suppose  it  not  to  be  '. 

§  18.  4.  It  is  further  objected,  that  nothing  has  no  proper- 
ties ;  whereas  we  talk  of  the  properties  of  space,  and  settle  its 
dimensions  as  well  as  those  of  body. 

We  reply,  (as  above,  §  15.)  that  we  sometimes  talk  of  mere 
abstract  ideas,  as  if  they  were  re^l  beings  ;  and  though  a  shadow 
be.oniy  a  privation  of  light,  yet  ivij  often  speak  of  it  as  a  posi- 
tive thinff''. 

^  19.  5.  It  is  further  argued,  that  space  is  necessarily  infi- 
nite, and  therefore  real. 

j.' .  .   

,(,,  ^jits.  This  takes  the  questibn  fpr  granted  :  for  this  infinity 
supposes  its  reality  ;  ejs'e,  wlierever  body  is,  space  is  excluded  : 
nor  do  we  allow  tliat  our  idea  of  space  is  infinite,  though  it  may 
be  ever,  growing  :  the  same  argument  would  prove  number  to 
Be,  ihfipite,  which  sepms  a  great  absurdity  at  first  view 

§  20.  6.  If  space  w(?re  not' real,  it  is  said  there  could  be  no 
motion,  because  no  space  to  move  in. 

^n^.  A  body  might  move  on  to  infinity;  for  there  would 
be  riothing  to  sfopi't ;  and  since  m'ofi6ri  is  only  a  change  of  place, 
1.  e.  in  the  situation  of  bodies  with  respect  to  each  other,  (§  2.) 
there  needs  no  such  medium  through- which  the  change  should 
be  inade 

^  21.  To  this  Mr.  Jackson  answers,  that  according  to 
this  account  of  motion,  God  could  not  move  the  whole  mate- 
rial creation  in  a  strait  line.  To  which  Mr.  Law  replies, 
with  Leibnitz,  that  this  would  not  be  real  motion,  since  it 
is  neither  going  to  nor  from  any  thing,  but  is  still  in  the  cen- 
tre of  infinite  space.  If  it  be  said,  it  relates  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  real  space,  the  body  going  from  one  point  of  it 
to  another;  it  is  answered,  that  this  is  evidently  taking  the 
whole  question  for  granted  ;  and  that  a  motion  in  a  mere  void 
is  as  conceivable,  as  a  motion  in  a  void  space  supposed  ever 
so  real.  After  all,  the  whole  seems  to  amount  to  little  more 
than  a  controversy  about  the  definition  of  motion'^. 

§  22.  7,,  It  is  furthpr  objected,  that  supposing  two  bodies  a 

a  JACKSON  ib.  p.  69—73.  c  Jacks,  ib.  p.  81—88. 

L AW  ib.  p.  4i— 4(>.  nnd  p.  8 — 12.  Law's  Inq.  p.  54—65. 

b  Clarke  at  Bovle'a  T  ect.  p.  16,  17-  d  Jacks. \b.  p.8S— 92. 

M  ATTS's  I'ss.  i.  i.  {  8.  p.  25— an.  and  i  10.  p.  Law  ib.  p.  65—88. 

3 1— 39.  e  Jackson  ib.  n.  93—95. 

Jacks,  ib.  p.77— fil.  Law  ib.  p.  68— 70. 

Lava's  Inq.  p.  i8— 50.  Clarke  and  Leibnitz, p.  57.  }S.  p.7P.  |4. 

p.  99.  i  13.  p.  133.  }  13.  p.  307. 5  52,  53. 
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yard  asunder,  and  all  intervening  bodies  annihilated,  if  space  be 
nothing,  thev  voiild  be  contiguous,  since  in  that  case  there 
^ould  be  nothing  between  them. 

Jns.  To  be  contiguous,  and  to  have  nothing  between  them, 
are  tiot  synonomoiis  terms.  To  be  contiguous ,  signifies  to  touch 
one  another ;  which  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
having  nothing  between  them  ^. 

,§  23.  Cor.  Tt  is  matter  of  humiliation,  to  think  that  tliere 
should  be  sucli  weakness  and  darkness  in  the  mind  of  man,  that 
some  of  the  greatest  geniuses  should  dispute  whether  space  be 
God,  or  whether  it  be  nothing^. 

§  24.  8.  It  seems  that  time  is  an  abstract  idea,  as  well  as 
space:  having  gotten  the  idea  of  it  from  some  things  in  a  con- 
stant succession,  we  conceive  it  to  flow  uniformly  on,  and  to 
take  in  all  existences;  thus  it  becomes  a  kind  of  common  re- 
ceptacle, as  well  as  space.  But  many  of  the  same  arguments 
brought  for  and  against  the  reality  of  space,  may  also  be  appli- 
ed to  that, of  time^    Vid.  Lect.  10.  §  I,  13. 


LECT.  XLVII. 

Of  God  as  Incorporeal. 

§  1 .  Ax.  It  is  impossible  for  two  bodies  to  be  in  the  sanift 
place  at  the  same  time.    Vid.  Def.  3. 

§  2.  Prop.  God  is  incorporeal  or  immaterial. 

§  3.  Dem.  \.  Materiality  has  already  been  proved  incom- 
patible with  self-existence,  therefore  God  being  self-existent 
must  be  incorporeal. 

§  4.  2.  If  God  were  corporeal,  he  could  not  be  presctit  in 
any  part  of  the  world  where  body  is :  yet  wc  have  proved  his 
presence  to  be  continually  necessary  for  the  support  and  motion 
of  body.  Therefore, 

§5.  3.  God  is  incorporeal Q.  E.  D. 

§  6.  Cor.  God  is  invisible'". 

§  7.  Schol.  1 .  The  chief  objection  which  has  been  urged 


a  Watts'b  Fss.  No.  1.  n  1-  P-  39—4.3. 

Jacks,  ib.  p.  VZ. 

Law  ib.  p.  50—53. 
b  Watts  ib.  No.  i.  I  6.  p.  20— ^l. 

Hams.  Phil.  Princ.  Prop.  24.  Scliol,  2. 
C  Law's  Inq.  p.  7y,  80. 

Jacks,  ib.  p. /(>. 


Wati  s'9  Ontol.  c.  iv.  and  xii. 

SoAMF.  Jenyns's  Disiiuis.  Liisscrt.  iv. 
d  C;  ARKE's  Scrm.  vol.  i.  p.  flS.  Oc(. 

KosT.  on  Nat.  Kel.  p.  .'iO,  51. 

T AY(  OR  of  Dewm,  )i.  259, 260. 
e  ..^BER^.  Serm.  vol.  i.  No.  iv. 
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against  the  proposition  is,  that  unless  God  were  corporeiil,  we 
could  not  imagine  tiiat  he  should  produce  body,  siitee  nothing 
can  give  what  it  has  not.  It  is  answered,  that  we  grant  nothing 
can  [)roduce  an  eltcct  more  excellent  than  itself ;  {Led.  28.  §  1.) 
but  to  be  corporeal  is  not  a  greater  excellency  and  perfection 
than  to  he  incorporeal,  but  rather  tlie  contrar}' :  nor  would  our 
conceptions  of  God's  producing  matter  be  at  all  helped  by  con- 
€;eiving  of  him  as  material  ;  unless  that  production  were  only 
making  some  alteration  in  the  form  and  situation  of  some  parts 
of  himself,  which  is  far  from  being  the  idea  of  creation:  and 
indeed  on  the  whole,  creation  is  a  thing  of  which  we  can  form 
no  distinct  idea,  whether  we  sup))ose  the  creator  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  creature  on  the  other,  corporeal,  or  incorporeal'. 

§  8.  2.  Some  who  allow  the  immateriality  of  the  divine  be- 
ing contend,  that  though  it  is  im[)ossible  one  body  should  pene- 
trate another,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  immaterial  being 
should  penetrate  body,  for  their  natures  will  still  be  distinct ; 
and  tlie  pre-eminence  of  the  divine  nature  above  all  corporeal  or 
derived  natures  is  such,  that  there  is  not  an  e(]iial  reality  in  both, 
as  there  is  in  two  particles  of  matter,  which  hinder  them  froui^ 
coming  into  the  same  place. 

§  y.  Ans.  Though  we  easily  perceive  what  it  is  for  a  subtiF 
fluid  to  penetrate  a  body  rarer  than  itself,  v.  g.  for  water  to  hll 
the  pores  of  a  sponge,  yet  this  does  not  help  our  ideas,  when  we 
apply  penetration  to  an  incorporeal  sulxstance;  and  it  seems  al- 
together as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  immaterial  being 
moves  bodies  by  contact,  as  that  it  does  in  a  proper  sense  pene- 
trate them.    If  that  penetration  mean  no  more,  than  that  God 
can  act  in  and  upon  every  particle  of  matter  where  or  however 
situated,  this  will  be  readily  granted,  but  this  seems  not  to  bK 
what  is  contended  for  by  Mr.  Colliber.    On  the  whole,  cou- 
sidei'ing  the  immateriality  of  God,  if  any  thing  be  asserted  con- 
cerning his  omnipresence,  beyond  what  is  expressed,  Dcf.  32, 
it  is  to  us  mysterious  and  incomprehensible''. 

§  10.  3.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  asserted  in  the 
former  corollary,  it  may  be  allowed  possible  for  God  to  manifest 
himself  to  his  creatures,  by  presenting  some  material  phaino-  . 
menon  to  their  senses,  and  thereby  communicating  ideas  to  them:  I 
yet  in  this  case,  it  is  only  in  a  secondary  and  less  proper  sense,  I 
that  we  may  be  said  to  sec  God,  or  hear  his  voice L 

i 

a  T.ncKE's  r-^.  I.  iv.  c.  X.  }  18, 19.  |       Wat  i  s's  Ontol.  c.  xii.  \i.  3"— 71%  I 

b  C(ji  MB.  In((.  p.'^lB— '.^^1.  Ed.  J.  p.  2C3— 263.         c  buic.Nti     An.  p.Vlj.  I 
Kuul  of  Uiuliiy,  vol.  i.  p.  i'i.  |  I 
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§  II.  4.  Some  who  have  maintained  that  God  is  so  present 
as  actualiv  to  fill  space,  have  differed  in  explaining  the  extent 
of  that  presence.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Dr.  Clarke  argue, 
that  infitiite  space  is  possessed  by  him  ;  but  Collib'er  denies  it: 
and  though  lie  maintains  that  the  divine  being  penetrates  all 
space,  yet,  as  he  denies  the  infinity  of  real  space,  he  also  denies 
the  infinite  extension  of  the  divine  being,  and  by  a  parity  of 
reason,  the  infinity  of  the  other  properties  of  his  nature:  and 
as  many  of  his  thoughts  are  uncommon,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
subjoin  some  account  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides 

§  12.  5.  It  appears,  by  the  forementioned  references  to 
Colliber,  that  he  denies  God  to  be  infinitey  in  our  sense  of  in- 
finity ;  for  to  have  no  bounds,  is  to  be  in  its  own  nature  incap- 
able of  end,  which  is  the  explication  he  gives  of  positive  and 
absolute  infinity.  (Vid.  Lect.  2:j.  §  II.)  How  far  he  is  con- 
sistent with  himself,  in  denying  this,  while  he  grants  what  he 
calls  a  negative  infinity,  may  be  afterwards  considered.  It  is 
however  apparent,  tliat  if  he  keeps  to  his  own  idea,  in  denying 
the  infinity  of  God  be  in  effect  asserts,  that  there  are  certain 
bounds,  beyond  which  the  extension,  power,  knowledge,  &c. 
of  the  divine  being  do  not  exist :  and  indeed  in  his  late  treatise, 
which  he  calls.  The  Knowledge  of  God,  he  very  evidently  avows 
it,  when  he  confesses  that  the  deity  must  have  some  figure,  and 
intimates  it  may  probably  be  spherical 

a  Nf.wto's'5  Princ.  p.  483.  I       Cockbi  rnr's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.400— 402. 

C  Li.iB.  In(i.  I).  l  U,  14'.'.  Ed.S.p.  170,  171,       |     b  Coi-l  lb.  Known  Oud,  p. '.j:'— 'A. 

*  Colliber  in  his  detiial  of  God's  Immensity,  is  not  new.  It  was  denied  by 
SociNus  and  his  followers,  (see  Socivi  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  685.)  and  by  Vaortus, 
though  not  a  Socinian.  Compare  Tunnpi  ini  Institiilionop,  Locus  iii.  quaist.  8,  9. 
vol,  i.  p.  213,  221.  Geneva  Kdition.  Collider  seems  to  want  clear  notions  of  his 
biibject,  and  was  by  no  means  a  close  judicious  writer,  nor  deserving  of  so  much  at- 
tention as  our  author  has  paid  him.  S. 

Tlie  fact  is,  tiiat  when  Dr.  DoDDRincE  drew  up  his  Lecturesi,  Com  ibfr^  In- 
quiry had  excited  considerable  notice,  as  is  app.irent  from  its  passing  fhroiigli  three 
editions.  The  book  is  now  nearly  sunk  into  oblivion.  It  was  formerly  read  by  the 
prc&eat  editor,  who,  in  his  opinion  concerning  it,  entirely  ajrcos  with  Dr. 
Savage,  K. 
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LECT.  XLVIII. 
OJ  the  Injinihj  of  God — Something  infinite. 

§  1.  Prop.  To  propose  and  examine  some  of  tlie  most  consi- 
deniblc  arguments,  brought  to  prove  the  absolute  infinity  of  the 
divine  beins:. 

§  2.  Lem.  The  solution  will  consist  of  two  parts :  in  the 
first,  we  shall  produce  the  arguments  brought  to  prove  that 
something  is  actually  infinite:  and  in  the  second,  shall  consider 
the  arguments  to  prove  that  infinity  belongs  to  the  divine  being. 

§  3.  Sol.  Arguments  to  prove  that  something  is  actually 
infinite. 

1 .  Some  have  argued  from  the  nature  of  space,  which 
(supposing  it  to  be,  as  Mr.  Colliber  does,  a  real  thing)  is  cer- 
tainly infinite,  and  cannot  be  bounded  so  much  as  in  thought. 
Colliber  grants  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  end  of  it ;  yet 
maintains  there  may  be  an  end  of  universal  space,  as  we  know- 
there  is  of  particular  :  and  if  it  be  asked,  what  bounds  it  ?  he 
answers,  nothing ;  but  will  not  allow  that  it  is  therefore  infinite. 
But  it  is  plain  he  conceives  of  space  only  as  the  interstice  be- 
twixt bodies  ;  and  how  this  is  more  real  than  the  void  which 
lies  on  the  other  side  the  remotest  body,  I  cannot  imagine.  But 
if  Prop.  40.  be  true,  this  can  be  no  solid  argument:  for  nothing 
would  be  more  absurd,  than  to  ascribe  infinity  to  nothing,  or 
to  a  mere  abstract  idea 

§  4.  2.  It  is  pleaded  that  the  divine  being  is  allowed  to  be 
eternal :  now  eternity,  i.  e.  infinite  duration,  is  as  incomprehen- 
sible as  any  other  kind  of  infinity. 

Colliber  answers,  eternity  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  infinite 
duration,  being  limited  on  the  one  .side  by  the  present  moment  j 
and  he  adds,  that  duration  does  not  belong  to  God.  Yet  still,  if 
we  consider  him  as  a  being  without  a  beginning,  (wiiich  surely 
we  must  confess  him,  or  something  to  be)  I  see  not  how  it  is 
possible  to  separate  duration  from  our  idea  of  him:  and  if  we 
cannot,  surely  here  is  an  infinite  in  one  respect,  indeed  in  that 
respect  in  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  conceive  of  it  ^. 

§  5.  3.  Another  argument  is  taken  from  the  infinite  divi- 

a  LOCKP.'sFss.  1.  ii.  c.  xvii.  ?4,2I.  I    b  Locke's  Ess.  !.  ii.  c.  xvii.  J  5, 20. 

CotLIs.Iiiq  p.  IbO—lii.  Ea.  i.  |).  185—193.  CoiMB.  In<i.  p.  149,l3V,  laSjlai- Ed.  3.  p.  18» 
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sibility  of  matter,  since  it  is  certain  division  can  never  anni- 
hilate. 

§  6.  This  Mr.  Colliber"  is  obliged  to  admit  But  he 
pleads,  that  this  infinite  divisibility  does  not  imply  an  infinite 
number  of  parts  in  every  jxirticle  of  matter,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary; for  else  the  subject  must  be  of  an  infinite  bulk.  Some 
have  I'eplied,  tliese  parts  may  be  infinitely  small ;  but  he  denies 
that  any  thing  can  be  so  ;  and  if  tlicy  were,  matter  could  not  be 
infinitely  divisible.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  infinite  divisibility 
proves  that  there  is  an  infinite  distance  Ijetween  the  smallest  be- 
ings and  nothing,  he  says,  that  creation  proves  the  contrary. 
Nevertheless  it  may  be  answered,  that  we  maintain  the  creator 
to  be  omnipotent,  and  that  an  almighty  power  may  overcome 
that  infinite  distance;  or  rather,  that  when  we  talk  of  an  infinite 
distance  in  this  sense,  we  only  mean  a  very  great  distance;  so 
that  notliinGT  certain  can  be  concluded  from  this  argument^. 

§  7.  i.  Others  have  pleaded  that  no  limits  can  be  set  by  our 
thoughts  to  the  nuuiber  and  extent  of  possibilities,  but  more  may 
be  conceived  to  be  produced,  and  still  more  without  bounds ; 
there  must  therefore  be  an  actual  infinity,  in  proportion  to  this 
possible  one. 

Colliber  answers,  this  only  proves  that  our  imaginations 
may  be  perpetually  going  on  in  their  operations  ;  but  that  there 
is  no  reasoning  from  imagination  to  fact,  without  confounding 
possibilities  and  realities:  and  indeed  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
all  the  utmost  efforts  of  imagination  will  always  be  finite,  though 
they  be  ever  growing  ''. 


LECT.  XLIX. 

Of  the  Infinity  of  the  divine  Being. 

^  1.  .w.  Arguments  to  prove  the  infinity  of  the  divine 
being . 

1.  Some  have  argued,  that  if  God  be  limited,  it  n)ust  either 
be  by  himself, or  by  another;  but  no  wise  being  would  abridge 
himself,  and  there  could  be  no  other  being  to  limit  God. 

a  Locke's  E*.  1.  ii.c.xvii.  }  12.  l    b  Howe's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  63, 6i,W. 

COLMB.  lo'i.  !>.  161— F.d.  3.  p.  194—200.  J.iv.  Tc-ini).  |«rt  i.  c.  iv.  J  4. 

I       CoLllB.  ln<i.     176— na.  Ed. 3.  p.  WU— '-MB. 
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§  2.  CoLLiBER  answers,  that  no  cause  can  bestow  absolute 
infinity  upon  its  effect ;  and  therefore  there  needs  no  cause  of  the 
finiteness  of  any  created,  why  then  of  an  uncreated  being  ?  And 
further,  the  argument  supposes  it  to  be  matter  of  choice  with 
God,  whether  he  would  be  finite  or  infinite,  which  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  ;  and  would  indeed  imply  (what  Plato  and 
Cartesius  arc  said  to  have  maintained)  that  the  deity  produced 
himself  by  a  proper  causality ;  whereas  not  to  abridge  itself, 
can  never  make  any  being  infinite.  Thus  it  may  be  said,  that 
as  God  did  not  make  himself  wise,  nor  did  another  being  make 
him  wise,  yet  he  is  wise ;  so  he  may  not  limit  himself,  nor  be 
limited  by  another,  and  yet  he  may  be  limited.  If  in  answer  to 
this  it  be  urged,  that  as  he  is  wise,  so  he  is  also  unlimited  by  the 
necessity  of  his  nature,  which  is  all  that  can  be  replied,  this  ar- 
gument thus  founded  will  coincide  Avith  the  next^. 

§  '6.  2.  Others  plead  that  infinity  follows  from  self-existence; 
for  a  necessity  that  is  not  universal,  must  depend  on  some  ex- 
ternal cause,  (Fid.  Led.  23.  §  12.)  which  a  .self-existent  being 
does  not — To  this  Mr.  Collibbr  replies, 

§4.  (l.)  That  though  necessary  existence  has  no  relation 
either  to  place  or  limit,  any  more  than  to  variety,  yet  as  there 
is  some  sort  of  variety  in  God,  {Led.  45.  §  7.)  so  there  may  be 
limits. 

§  5.  (2.)  That  to  be  finite  is  not  properly  the  effect  of  any 
cause,  and  therefore  may  consist  with  necessary  existence. 

§6.  (3.)  That  finiteness  is  in  itself  necessary;  because 
every  being  has  a  complete  and  positive  nature,  whereas  our 
idea  of  infinite  is  negative. 

§  7.  (4.)  That  how  absolute  soever  the  necessity  of  a  sup- 
posed infinite  being  can  be,  that  of  a  finite  may  be  equally  so. 
He  adds,  we  must  not  argue  too  much  from  abstract  ideas  to 
things  :  that  may  be  necessary  in  its  own  nature,  which  we  may 
conceive  as  not  existing,  v.  g.  perfect  wisdom  ;  and  that  may  not 
be  necessary  in  its  ow  n  nature  which  we  may  not  be  able  to 
conceive  not  to  exist,  v.  g.  space. 

§  8.  It  seems  that  ti)e  third  of  these  answers  is  inconsistent 
with  the  first:  that  any  being  sliould  be  the  less  complete,  and 
the  less  positive,  because  it  is  infinite,  I  own  I  cannot  conceive  ; 
though  our  idea  of  infinite  should  be  allowed  to  be  a  negative 
idea''. 


a  Scott's  Christian  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  193, 194. 
COLI.IB.  liiq.  p.  1^—147.  Ed.  3.  p.  175—178. 

b  Clarke  at  Boyle's  Lcct.  p.  4:;. 


Coi  r  IB.  Inq.  p.  16*— 17*.  Ed.  3.  p. 203— 2U. 
Berr)-i>lrect  Serin,  vol.  i.  p.  107.  lid.  2. 
LucK£'s£ss.  1.  ii.  c.  xvii.i  12 — 14. 
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§  9.  3.  It  is  urged  that  creation  is  so  great  an  act  of  power, 
that  we  can  imagine  nothing  impossible  to  that  being  who  has 
performed  it,  but  must  therefore  ascribe  to  him  infinite  power. 

§  10.  CoLLiBER  answers,  the  distance  between  being  and 
not  being  may  be  said  to  be  finite,  because  it  has  been  passed 
over  ;  and  is  indeed  no  other  than  between  thinking  and  not 
thinking,  moving  and  not  moving  :  though  they  are  irreconcile- 
able  with  each  other,  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  passing  from 
one  to  the  other,  Avithout  an  infinite  degree  of  power.  Yet  he 
adds,  nothing  on  this  side  a  contradiction  can  be  imagined  less 
possible  than  a  production  from  nothing,  and  therefore  allows  a 
proper  omnipotence  in  God,  which  he  takes  to  be  infinite  power: 
so  that  this  argument  seems  to  be  given  up\    Lect.  35.  §  4. 

§  11.  4.  It  is  more  honourable  to  the  divine  being  to  con- 
ceive of  him  as  infinite  than  finite. 

§  12.  To  this  Coluber  answers,  by  endeavouring  to  prove, 
that  to  conceive  of  l)im  as  infinite  leads  us  into  many  absurd  and 
dishonourable  notions  of  him,  which  will  be  surveyed  in  the 
next  proposition :  yet  he  is  forced  after  all  to  acknowledge  a 
negative  infinity,  i.  e.  that  there  is  nothing  too  great  for  the 
power  of  God,  that  nothing  which  can  be  the  object  of  know- 
ledge is  unknown  to  him,  and  that  no  being  can  bound  God,  or 
even  human  imagination  itself''.    Vid.  Lect.  47.  §  7. 

§  13.  Schol.  1.  I  have  not  here  mentioned  the  argument 
taken  from  the  supposed  innate  idea  of  infinity,  nor  from  the 
immensity  of  matter  ;  both  which  appear  to  me  so  evidently 
inconclusive,  as  not  to  deserve  so  large  a  survey  as  the  former"^. 

§  14.  2.  The  argument  from  the  fulness  of  being  supposed 
in  God,  if  it  imports  any  thing  at  all,  must  coincide  with  some 
of  the  former  arguments,  especially  the  fourth"*. 


LECT.  L. 

Objections  to  the  divine  Infinity  answered. 


§  1.  Prop,  review  and  consider  the  arguments  which  Mr. 

CoLLiBER  has  urged  against  the  divine  infinity,  and  by  which  he 
lias  endeavoured  to  prove  it  a  pernicious  doctrine. 

a  CotLtB.  Inq.  p.  147—149.  Ed.  i.  p.  178— ISO.  BOYCE's  TransL  p.  135—137. 

b  Coi  LIS.  Inq.  p.  IKO— 1B3.  Ed.  3.  p.  217— Wl.  d  CoLLiB.ib  \t.  175,  17li.  Ed.  3.p.  212,  213. 

c  CoiliB.  lb.  n.         14.%  154—161.  Ed.  3.  p.  Uowi  "sl.iv.  TiTnp.p,irt  i.  civ.  }2. 

174, 175, 200—203.  ScoTTs  Chi  istiaa  J.ile,  vol,  11.  p.  34i,  345. 
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^  2.  Sol.  asserts  it  to  be  attended  with  pernicious  con- 
sequences,  wlietlicr  we  consider  the  deity  in  himself,  or  with 
respect  to  us. 

§  3.  With  respect  to  the  deity  itself,  he  maintains  that  it 
leads  us  into  the  following  absurdities. 

§4.  1.  To  assert  his  inextension;  for  all  extension  na- 
turally implies  bounds,  therefore  the  Platonists,  asserting  the 
infinity  of  God,  said  he  was  a  inatheviatical  point,  thereby  mak- 
ing him  infinitely  less  than  the  least  grain  of  sand  ;  yet  at  the 
same  time  they  asserted  him  to  be  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every 
part :  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd. 

^5.  To  this  it  is  answered,  (1.)  That  many  maintain  ex- 
tension docs  not  imply  limits.  (2.)  That  a  mathematical  point 
being  only  an  aljstract  idea,  God  cannot  properly  be  represent- 
ed by  it.  (3.)  That  when  it  is  said  he  is  all  in  all,  and  all  in 
every  part,  nothing  more  may  be  meant  than  this,  that  his 
almighty  power  can  operate  in  every  place,  and  is  the  support 
of  all  other  beings  ;  which  Colliber  himself  allows. 

§  6.  But  he  replies,  if  we  do  not  allow  this  way  of  speak- 
ing, we  must  go  into  the  scheme  of  the  Nullibisis,  and  affirm 
that  God  is  no  where. — And  what  if  it  should  be  asserted,  that 
it  is  not  his  property  to  be  present  in  any  place,  by  a  diffusive 
presence? — It  will  be  said  that  therefore  he  is  not  at  all, — But 
this  pretended  axiom  will  require  proof'.    Lect.  47.  §  8,  9. 

§  7.  2.  From  the  doctrine  of  God's  infinity  arises  that  of 
absolute  simplicity ;  else  each  attribute  would  be  infinite,  where- 
as it  is  said  there  can  be  but  one  iniinite. 

A}is.  This  objection  arises  from  an  absurd  confounding  the 
idea  of  attribute  with  that  of  being''.    Lect.  1.6. 

§  8.  3.  From  infinity  is  inferred  absolute  omnipotence, 
which  includes  a  power  of  working  contradictions.. — But  it  is 
sufEcient  to  answer  that  this  is  not  properly  a  power,  as  has  been 
observed  above  ^    Lect.  35.  §  4. 

§  9.  4.  From  infinity  follows  absolute  omniscience,  which 
would  establish  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  inconsistent  with  liberty 
and  therefore  with  virtue. 

.^ns.  We  have  endeavoured  to  shew  tliat  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  is  not  inconsistent  with  liberty Lect.  41.  §  2,  &c. 

§  10.  5.  Hence  some  have  inferred,  that  God  not  only  does, 

a  COLI.IB.  Inq.  p.  194—167.  Ed.  3.  p.22'2— m    I    c  Cor  lid.  ib.  p.  192.  Vtl  3,  p.  231, 232. 
b  COLLIB.  ib.  p.  190,  191.  td.  3.  p.  22S^-«JI.       |    d  Cullib.  ib.  p.  liU,  194.  Ed.  3.  p.  232— 215. 
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but  is  all  things.  This  is  Spinoza's  scheme  ;  who  argues  that 
an  infinite  heing  must  compreiicnd  all  particular  finite  beings. — 
But  it  may  he  replied,  that  this  argument  arises  from  mistaking 
the  word  infinite,  which  implies,  that  the  being  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed,  has  no  bounds  :  now  God  is  not  at  all  bounded  by  the 
existence  of  creatures,  whose  natures  are  entirely  different  from 
his  own.  And  how,  on  Coluber's  own  schei\ie,  can  God  be 
where  the  creatures  arc,  without  a  confusion  of  his  being  with 
theirs,  if  the  foundation  of  Spinoza's  argument,  even  on  his  own 
principles,  be  just  \ 


LECT.  LT. 


Objections  to  the  divine  Infinity  further  answered. 


5     Sol.  With  ..pect  .„  oursel.es,  Mr.  Co.uB..  assev.. 

•  1.  That  the  doctrine  oflhe  divine  infinity  discourages  our 
enquiries  into  the  nature  of  God  ;  because  we  must  for  ever 
despair  of  attainmg  to  the  knowledge  of  him. 

§  2.  ■^w.y.  On  Colliber's  own  principles,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  impossible  perfectly  to  know  him  ;  nor  is  it  any 
Avonder  that  it  should  be  so.  {Tid.  Lect.  22.  §  12,  kc.)  But 
supposing  him  to  be  infinite,  we  may  know  as  much  of  him  as 
if  he  were  finite,  though  more  will  continue  unknown''. 

§  3.  2.  It  is  said  this  doctrine  raises  prejudice!!  against  his 
existence,  because  it  makes  it  impossible  to  conceive  clearly  of 
him. — To  this  we  may  repiv,  * 

§  4.  ( I.)  There  can  be  no  scheme,  on  which  there  will  not 
be  some  difficulties  :  those  of  atheism  will  be  still  greater  than 
would  follow  from  supposuig  an  infinite  deity. 

§  5.  (2.)  If  one  finite  being  could  be  supposed  necessary, 
why  may  not  any  other  ?  i.  e.  Why  may  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
finiteness  of  God,  be  a  shelter  for  atheism  in  one  view,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  infinity  in  another ? 

§  6.  Schol.  1.  Mr.  Collibf.r  seems  chiefly  to  have  opposed 
the  doctrine  of  the  infinity  of  God,  in  order  to  establish  his 
scheme  of  denying  the  divine  d<!crees  and  foreknowledge,  which 
must  indeed  suppose  him  a  limited  being. 


a  CottiB,  ib.  p.  19B— 200,  Fd.  3.  p.MiJ— 24I. 

llowH's  Works,  vol.  i.  p. 6y — TI.  Or, 

I.iv.  Temp,  pan  i.  c.  iv.  } 

Works  of  ilie  Learned,  for  173ft.  Jan.  Art.  iv. 
b  CijL!  IB.  Inq.  p.  MO.  td.  J.  p.  241— Wj. 


c  Gi'RDO.N  at  ROYt  r.'i  Let  t.  pass.  prss.  p.  79,80. 
AUA1>IE  Vent,  dt  la  Kcl.  pan  I.  c.  xvi.  xvii. 
vol.  i.  p.  117—13'^. 
iJ  Coi  1.11.  Iii'i  |)  'i'jl— 'JOJ.  Ed.  3.  p.  843. 
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§  7.  2.  On  the  most  accurate  survey  and  examination  of 
these  two  last  propositions,  Ave  may  perhaps  see  reason  to 
remark, 

§8.  (I.)  That  many  arguments  which  have  been  brought 
to  prove  the  infinity  of  God  are  inconclusive. 

§  9.  (2.)  That  to  suppose  him  finite,  would  not  free  the 
mind  from  all  diflieultics  in  conceiving  of  him,  especially  those 
which  are  the  consequences  of  his  eternity  ;  but  would  plunge 
lis  into  some  new  difficulties. 

§  10.  (3.)  That  though  it  be  most  honourable  to  the  divine 
being,  to  suppose  him  infinite,  yet  if  we  conceive  of  him  only  as 
superior  to  all  other  beings,  and  possessed  of  perfections  beyond 
the  investigation  of  our  minds,  there  will  be  a  foundation  laid 
for  religion  and  virtue,  in  the  several  branches  in  which  we  shall 
afterwards  endeavour  to  open  it. 
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APPENDIX 

Concerning  Dr.  Berkley'' s  Scheme ^  That  there  is  no  material 

World. 

§  1.  J[n  considering  the  scheme,  we  shall 

I.  Propose  the  scheme  itself,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
it  is  supported. 

II.  Examine  the  objections  brought  against  it. 

III.  Consider  how  far  our  enquiries  into  natural  philosophy 
are  affected  by  it. 

§  2.  I.  The  scheme  itself  is  not,  that  sensible  objects  have 
no  real  existence  ;  or  that  all  is  but  a  waking  dream  :  he  dis- 
claims both  these,  his  principle  is,  that  no  sensible  object  exists 
unperceived ;  or  more  plainly,  that  there  is  no  material  world, 
and  that  priinary,  as  well  as  secondary  qualities,  do  only  exist  in 
the  mind  perceiving  them  ;  so  that  if  all  minds  were  annihilated, 
all  bodies  would  be  annihilated  too  ;  and  the  diiference  between 
dreaming  and  perceiving,  is  only  that  the  latter  is  more  active, 
regular  and  vivid  than  the  former. 

§  3.  The  arguments  by  which  the  Doctor  supports  this  sys- 
tem are  these. 

1.  The  existence  of  a  material  world  cannot  be  demon- 
strated ;  because  an  almighty  power  can  always  produce  such 
sensations  without  any  archetype,  and  it  is  plain  in  dreams  he 
does  so. 

§  4.  Ans.  This  will  not  prove  that  he  has  done  it.  We  assert 

not  that  matter  is  a  necessary  being  ;  but  its  actual  existence 
may  nevertheless  be  proved,  as  well  as  that  of  a  created  mind. 

§  5.  2.  It  is  an  useless  incumbrance  ;  because  a  divine  influ- 
ence is  necessary  to  produce  ideas  from  material  archetypes. 

§  6.  Ans.  The  divine  power  may  be  illustrated  in  such  a 
harmony  ;  and  the  actual  support  of  bodies  seems  an  act  of  great 
power,  as  well  as  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  of  great 
wisdom. 

§  7.  S.  The  supposition  of  it  is  very  inconvenient,  as  it  in- 
troduces disputes  about  the  production  and  subsistence  of  bo- 
dies, the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  the  union  of  body  and 
mind,  &c. 

§  8.  But  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  giving  occasion  to  dis^ 
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putes  could  disprove  the  thing, disputed  about,  wc  must  also 
give  up  the  existence  of  spiritual  and  immaterial  beings. 

§  9.  4.  It  implies  a  contradiction.  Sensible  objects  are  the 
things  Ave  perceive  by  our  senses  ;  but  wc  can  perceive  only 
our  own  ideas  aiid  sensations  :  now  it  is  plainly  repugnant,  that 
any  of  oiu^  own  sensa'  ions  should  exist  unperceived,  and  there- 
fore that  sensible  objects  should  so  exist. 

§  10.  Ans.  This  is  plainly  taking  the  question  for  granted  ; 
yet  he  triumphs  greatly  in  this  argument,  and  says,  the  bare 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  any  extended  moveable  substance, 
or  in  general  any  idea,  or  any  thing  like  an  idea,  but  in  a  think- 
ing mind,  is  absurd.  But  this  triiunph  is  extremely  ill  ground- 
ed ;  because  if  it  were  granted  him,  that  sensible  objects  are  in 
fact  only  the  things  which  our  senses  immediately  perceive, 
i.  e,  that  t'.iey  arc  our  own  ideas,  (which  is,  as  we  observed 
above,  begging  the  ([uestion)  it  will  not  follow  from  thence,  that 
it  is  impossible  there  should  be,  or  should  have  been,  any  exter- 
nal archetypes  of  them\ 

§11.5.  The  various  appearances  of  the  same  object  to  dif- 
ferent persons  at  the  same  time,  prove  that  it  exists  only  in  a 
perceiving  mind  ;  else  the  same  thing  must  have  different  mag- 
nitudes, colours,  &c. 

§  12.  Ans.  The  various  circumstances  in  which  it  is,  seems 
to  account  for  its  different  appearance  ;  and  if  the  object  were 
material,  it  must  be  so. 

§  13.  6.  The  best  philosophers  have  granted  it  as  tosecondary 
qualities,  but  the  case  is  the  same  as  to  primary. — This  is  denied. 

§  14.  II.  The  objections  against  it  are  these. 

§  1 5.  1 .  To  deny  the  possibility  of  matter,  is  plainly  limiting 
the  power  of  God. 

§  16.  2.  This  hypothesis  which  supposes  usunderacontinual 
deception,  reflects  upon  the  divine  veracity.  He  answers,  the 
same  objection  will  lie  against  supposing  the  earth  to  move 
about  the  sun. 

§  n.  3.  The  senses  give  us  such  an  evidence,  that  if  it  is 
possible  they  may  be  true  notices  of  what  passes  without  us,  we 
must  certiRnly  believe  they  are  so. 

§  18.  4.  Our  ideas  can  have  no  parts  ;  but  the  objects  of 
them  have  parts  :  therefore  the  objects  are  something  different 
from  the  ideas  themselves. 


a  Berkley's  Princ.  {22. 
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§  If).  5.  Every  thing  real  is  banished  out  of  the  world. — 
This  Berkley  expressly  denies. 

§  20.  6.  Things  on  tliis  supposition  are  continually  annihi- 
lated and  created  anew. — He  answers,  the  school-men  allow  a 
cnutiiinal  creation.  But  that  is  a  weak  rcplv.  If  Adam  and 
Eve  both  slept,  the  sun  for  that  time  was  annihilated:  if  it  be 
said,  it  existed  in  the  divine  mind  ;  it  mav  be  answered,  so  it 
did  from  all  eternity,  and  at  that  rate  all  creatures  must  be 
eternal. 

§  21 .  7.  It  makes  all  the  apparatus  of  nature  in  the  organi- 
zation of  plants  and  animals  vain. 

§  22.  Ans.  Not  vainer  than  upon  the  supposition  of  a  con- 
tinued divine  concurrence,  asserted  Prop.  32.  they  are  rules 
which  God  has  laid  down,  according  to  which  he  directs  his 
own  opcration.s. 

§  23.  S.  This  doctrine  destroys  all  the  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  other  created  spirits  ;  some  also  add,  of  the  divine  exist- 
ence ;  but  1  think  not:  vet  it  certainly  weakens  some  proofs  of 
it,  especially  that  taken  from  the  vis  inertia  of  matter. 

§  24.  Ill,  How  far  our  mquiries  into  natural  phdosophy  are 
affected  by  it. 

§  25.  1 .  It  cuts  off  a  great  part  of  our  present  inquiries. 
§  26.  2.  In  a  strict  sense,  it  would  change  a  great  part  of 
our  language. 

§  27.  3.  Nevertheless,  it  leaves  room  for  the  observation  of 
the  pha;nomena  of  nature,  and  the  connection  between  causes 
and  effects,  in  many  instances.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  scheme 
destitute  of  proof  ;  the  most  we  can  assert  is,  that  it  is  possible  ; 
and  we  are  led  every  moment,  whether  wc  will  or  no,  into  an 
apprehension  of  the  contrar}'.  1/  we  believe  it  to  be  true,  we 
ought  to  act  in  every  instance,  and  on  every  occasion,  just  as  if 
it  were  false. 

§  28.  We  conclude  with  observing,  that  as  some  have  de- 
nied all  material,  and  others  all  immaterial  substances,  each 
asserting  one  or  the  other  only  to  be  real,  we  may  reasonably  be- 
lieve them  both  to  be  so  '. 

a  Rp.Rici  EY'sPrinc.  and  Dial.  pa.ss.  Rnn  on  Iho  Hum.  MinH,  c.  v.  J87,R8. 

Coi.i  ii-iiMmnut.  World.  Kaims's  lis.  on  tlic  I'rinc.  of  Morality  and 

KAx  ri:R  on  ihe  Soul,  vol.  ii.  i  2.  Oct.  Nat.  Rcl.  part  ii.  L**.  iii  *. 

Ka.vis.  Princi)).  i)rop.  3i  and  J7. 

*  Sf.p.  Dr.  Reid'.s  Inf|uiry  into  the  Muinan  IMinil.  .Sre  also  lii.s  Es.says  on  the 
Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  Es.say  ii.  eh.  10,  1 1,  p.  15C — 185  j  and  Be.'MTie  on  tlif 
Immutability  of  Truth,  partii.  cli.  ii.  ^  1.  p.  169—191. 
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PARTS  III.  AND  IV. 
ON  ETHICS. 


PART  III. 


OF  THE  KATURE  OF  MORAL  VIRTUE  IN  GENERAL,  AND  THE  MORAL 
ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD.  O  F  TH  E  SE  V  E  R  A  L  B  R  ANCMES  O  F  V I RTU  E, 
AND   THE  NATURE  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 


LECT.  LII. 

Axioms  and  Dcjinitions — Differences  and  Relations — Virtue  and 
Vice — moral  Beauty  and  Turpitude — Obligation — moral 
Rectitude. 

§  1.  Ax.  1.  From  the  essences  of  things  (the  ideas  of  which 
immutably  exist  in  the  divine  mind)  arise  certain  differences, 
and  from  the  circumstances  in  which  tliey  are  placed,  certain 
RELATIONS,  inseparable  from  those  essences  or  circumstances. 

§  2.  2.  The  actions  of  an  intelligent  being  may  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  nature,  circumstances  and  relations  of  things  ; 
or  in  other  words,  llicy  ma}^  with  respect  to  them  be  fit  or  un- 
fit :  V.  g.  Evil  is  as  unfit  to  be  returned  for  good,  as  a  cubical 
case  is  unfit  exactly  to  contain  a  globe. 

§  3.  Def.  The  agreement  of  the  actions  of  any  intelligent 
being  witli  the  nature,  circumstances,  and  relation  of  things,  is 
cuiied  iiie  moral  fitni.ss,  or  the  virtue  of  that  action ;  the 
disagreement  is  therefore  the  moral  unfitness,  or  vice. 

§  4.  Cor.  There  is  really  and  necessarily  a  moral  fitness  in 
some  actions,  and  a  moral  unfitness  in  others'.    Fid.  §  2. 

a  WisHART's  Reform.  Scrni.  p.  S,  (>.  Chand.  Kef.  Scrm.  p.5 — 7, 14 — 19. 

Ci-AHKn  at  iiOYi  E's  Leci.  p.  174—179,  ISI.  BENsoN'sSeiin.  No.  ii.  p.  40—45. 

F<is  r.  Serin,  vol.  i.  p.  5 — S.u.  p.  105,  106.  Dr.  Adams's  Scrm;)n  on  the  Nature  and  Ob- 
PmcE  on  Mor.  p.  5^—70.  ligation  of  Virtue,  p.  3 — 6*. 

Lett.  10  Dr.  CLARKE,  p.  5— 11. 

*  For  a  most  elaborate  and  ample  vindication  of  the  dortrine  of  moral  fitnesses 
and  unfitnesses,  see  Dr.  Pmce's  "  Review  of  the  principal  Questions  and  DifSculties 
in  Morals,"  K. 

See  also  Dr.  Cudworth  on  "Eternal  and  Immutable,  Morality,"  a  work 
higlriy  deserving  of  attention,  and  to  which,  on  the  present  subject,  Dr.  Price  was 
so  much  beholden.  W. 


Lect.  lit. 


Axioms  and  Definitions,  Kc. 
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§  5.  SchoL  To  this  some  have  objected  the  various  opinions 
of  learned  m  ;o,  and  the  dilTerence  in  the  laws  of  various  nations 
concerning  right  and  wrong. 

§  6.  We  answer,  that  it  does  indeed  from  hence  follow,  that 
all  the  moral  fitnesses  of  things  are  not  self-evident ;  and  we 
readily  allow,  that  in  some  cases  it  mny  be  very  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce concerning  them,  and  in  others  the  judgments  of  men 
may  be  so  prejudiced  by  corrupt  affections  as  to  err,  though  the 
cases  themselves  are  very  cleur.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
things  so  plain,  that  they  were  never  denied  to  be  more  fit  than 
their  oppositcs  :  nor  was  it  ever  commanded  or  allowed  by  any 
known  law,  that  every  man  might  plmider  or  murder  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  he  pleased  ;  that  no  faith  should  be  kept,  or  compacts 
performed,  &c\ 

§  7.  Ax.  The  actions  of  an  intelligent  being  appear  to  have 
a  BEAUTY  or  excellency,  when  they  are  morally  fit,  and  a  tur- 
piTUDfi  and  deformit}',  when  they  are  morally  unfit 

§  8.  Schol.  1,  This  answers  the  question,  "  What  are  moral 
fitnesses  fit  for  ?"  Their  mutual  congruity  and  harmony  is  as 
fit  to  gain  the  approbation  of  an  intelligent  mind,  as  music  to 
please  an  ear  that  is  rightly  formed 

§  9.  2.  The  apprehension  of  that  beauty  or  deformity, 
which  arises  in  the  mind  by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct,  previous 
to  any  reasoning  upon  the  remoter  consequences  of  actions,  has 
been  with  great  propriety  called  by  many  elegant  writers  the 
tnoral  sense  :  but  what  is  peculiar  in  some  of  their  notions  will 
be  afterwards  stated  and  examined 

§  10.  Def.  An  intelligent  agent  is  said  to  be  obliged  in 
REASON,  to  that  which  appears  to  him  on  an  impartial  enquiry 
most  honourable  and  decent ;  and  to  be  obliged  in  interest, 
to  that  which  on  an  impartial  enquiry  shall  appear  most?  condu- 
cive to  his  happiness  on  the  wholc*^^. 

§  11.  Schol.  Though  an  obligation  in  reason  and  interest 
may  seem  distinct,  yet  they  are,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  entirely,  connected  :  for  on  the  one  hand,  the  obligations 


a  Locke's  Es<i.  I.  i.  c.  iii.  i  9—12. 

CLARKRat  Boyle's  Led.  p.  181—183. 

Passkr.  Phil.  Inq.  pass*, 
b  Price  on  Mor.  p.  yo— 9y. 
c  Grove's  V.  isd.  of  God,  )>.  29. 

WibHART'3  Rcf.  Scrm.  p.  11—15. 


Chasb.  Ref.  Serm.  ft  27—31. 

i;r.ss.  Serm.  No.  ii.  p.  48 — 50. 
d  HltchesoN  on  the  Pass.  p.  2i5— 253. 

Pkicf.  on  Mor. J),  yy— 103. 
e  Balc.  Law  of  Truth,  p.  V-12. 

Price  on  Mor.  p.  181—206. 


*  This  objection  is  particularly  considered  and  answered  in  Dr.  BjATTit's 
Essay  on  the  Immutability  of  Truth.  K. 
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of  reason,  honour  and  decency  cannot  be  broken  through,  v  itli- 
out  some  uneasiness  to  a  mind  conscious  of  the  violation  of 
them  ;  and  on  tlie  other,  it  is  a  reasonable,  decent  and  honour- 
able thing,  to  he  influenced  by  a  regard  to  our  own  happiness. 

§  12.  Def.  The  moral  rectitude  or  virtue  of  any  being 
consists,  in  acting  knowingly  and  designedly  in  a  manner  agree- 
able to  the  moral  litness  of  things  ;  and  vice,  in  acting  contrary 
to  them,  when  they  are  or  might  have  been  known  to  him  '. 

§  1'3.  Cor.  i.  There  is  a  beauty  inseparable  from  virtue  of 
character,  and  a  deformity  from  vice  \    Cowp.  §  7.  and  §  :{. 

§  14.  2.  Every  intelligent  being  capable  of  discerning  this 
beauty  and  deformity,  is  in  reason  obliged  to  the  practice  of 
virtue  in  every  instanced    Co7}]p.  §  10. 

§  15.  3.  The  foundation  of  virtue  and  vice  cannot  depend 
upon  the  mere  will  of  any  being  whatsoever  ''.    Fid.  §1,2. 


LECT.  LIU. 


0/  moral  Fitness — and  the  Will  of  God. 

§  1.  jL^  EVJsRTHELESS,  as  the  circumstances  of  things  vary, 
the  Htness  of  actions  will  proportionably  vary  ;  and  therefore 
the  will  of  a  superior  may  make  some  things  fit,  which  otherwise 
■would  not  be  so  ;  (v.  g.  a  general's  command  to  a  soldier  to 
march  any  particular  way,  or  a  magistrate  appointing  an  exe- 
cution, &c.)  but  while  the  same  circumstances  continue,  the 
moral  fitness  of  things  will  always  be  the  sanie^. 

§  2.  2.  To  what  is  said  Lect.  52.  §  15.  some  have  objected, 
that  this  is  setting  up  something  different  from,  and  indepundent 
on  the  divine  being,  to  be  the  rule  of  his  actions. 

§  3.  But  it  is  replied,  that  as  nothing  can  be  prior  to  God, 
so  nothinti  distinct  from  his  nature  is  here  asserted  to  be  a  law 
or  rule  of  action  to  him.    We  cannot  suppose  the  divine  mind 


a  Balc.  Inq.  into  the  Nat.  of  Mor.  Goodness, 
)iuri  i.  p.  311,  M. 
Klcmcnt-sof  Crit  vol.  i.  p.fi4 — fiC 
I)  SiiAFTESB.  Char.  vol.  ii.  \i.  '28 — 
I-  PRicii's  Review,  c.  vi. 
Bi  Ri.AMAtii'i's  Elcmenta,  par.  i.  c.  v.  vi. 
p.ir.  ii.  c.  vii. 


(1  Lclt.  to  Dr.  Ci  ARKn.p.  U— 13. 
Gi;()VF.  of  Wisil.  1).  '£.'•— 'Hi. 
Mill  r'.s  Seim.  ol  Moral  Virtue,  p.  21— 24, 
'SI  *. 

e  Moi  u  on  Mor.  Virtue,  p.  27,  28. 
PRlct  on  Mor.  p.  77— W. 


*  The  doctrine  of  the  third  corollary  i.s  strongly  asserted  and  maintained  in 
Dr.  Price's  work,  before  referred  to.  K. 

Also  by  Dr.  CuDWoiiTK  in  his  ^Treatise  of  "  Eternal  and  Immutable  Mo- 
rality. W. 
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ever  to  have  been  without  ideas;  (for  then  God  would  have  been 
without  knowledge,  and  without  volitions,  and  consequently  with- 
out action  ;  all  which  are  most  inconsistent  with  what  we  have 
before  proved  concerning  him  :)  now  perfectly  discerning  every 
idea,  {Prop.  33.)  he  must  have  perfectly  discerned  all  their  rela- 
tions, and  therefore  among  the  rest  the  moral  fitness  of  some, 
and  unfitness  of  other  actions,  in  such  and  such  supposed  circum- 
stances: so  that  on  the  whole,  it  is  no  more  injurious  to  the  di- 
vine being  to  assert,  that  he  cannot  alter  his  own  sense  of  some 
moral  fitnesses,  than  that  he  cannot  change  his  nature,  or  destroy 
his  being'. 

§4.  3.  Some  have  thought  themselves,  on  the  premises  laid 
down  ahove,  authorised  to  say,  that  supposing  God  to  change 
his  mind  concerninGf  these  thinjjs,  the  things  themselves  would 
nevertheless  continue  the  same. 

^  5.  But  it  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  such  a  manner 
of  expression,  that  if  we  consider  God  as  existing  alone  and 
prior  to  all  creation,  and  b}'  a  change  of  vmid  mean  only  a 
chaivge  of  will;  then  to  sav,  the  things  themselves  would  never- 
theless contmuc  the  same,  is  only  saying,  that  God  would  still 
continue  to  discern  what  is  right,  though  his  own  actions  were 
<;ontrary  to  his  judgment;  which  is  a  trifling  proposition,  as 
well  as  a  blasphemous  lu'pothesis.  But  if  the  supposition  be, 
that  his  ideas  are  likewise  changed,  this  would  suppose  the  for- 
mer ideas  totally  destroyed,  seeing  there  would  be  no  other 
mind  in  which  they  coidd  exist ;  and  then  all  the  relatimis  and 
fitnesses  would  be  destroyed  with  them.  But  if  we  were  to  con- 
sider other  minds  as  existing,  and  to  suppose  God  either  to 
change  his  ideas,  or  to  act  contrary  to  rectitude,  while  any  one 
of  his  creatures  retained  this  sense  of  it ;  it  is  granted  that  virtue 
would  still  be  the  same  :  but  if  it  be  hereafter  proved,  that  God 
is  a  being  of  perfect  rectitude,  (since  we  have  already  demon- 
strated his  immutability,)  it  will  follow,  that  all  these  supposi- 
tions are  in  effect  no  other,  than  that  God  should  cease  to  be 
God  ;  and  are  so  unreasonable  and  indecent,  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  made^. 

§  6.  4.  If  it  should  be  hereafter  proved  to  be  the  will  of  God, 
that  all  rational  creatures  siiould  prosecute  virtue  ;  and  also 
proved,  that  the  will  of  God  lays  an  obligation  on  his  rational 
creatures;  then  from  hence  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  no 
man,  capable  of  knowing  God,  is  obliged  to  any  thing  by  the 


a  Mmcstr.  r.rct.  vol.  ii.  p.  579— jSl. 
PiiiCE  on  .vior.)>.  1^5— lib. 


I  Lotl.taUr.  CLAHKF,p.  H,  15. 
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moral  fitness  of  things,  to  whicli  lie  is  not  also  obliged  by  the 
Avili  of  God. 

§  7.  5.  If  it  be  further  enquired,  wliether  our  obligations 
arising  from  the  ritness  of  tilings,  be  antecedent  to  those  arising 
from  the  will  of  God,  we  answer, 

( 1 .)  Tf  God  will  the  universal  virtue  of  all  his  rational  crea- 
tures, he  must  will  it  from  the  first  moment  of  their  existence  ; 
and  taking  the  matter  in  a  general  view,  no  obligation  in  order 
of  time  can  be  prior  to  thai  arising  from  his  will,  nor  reach  fur- 
ther, since  univv  sal  viitue  comprehends  all  moral  fitnesses. 

§  8.  (2.)  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  our  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  some  things  may  be  prior  to  our  discovery  of  the 
existence  and  nature  of  God;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  that  sense  is  more  or  less  strong,  there  will  be  a 
correspondent  degree  of  obligation:  nay  it  is  hard  to  say,  how 
any  one  could  know  that  he  ought  to  do  a  thing,  which  he  knew 
to  be  the  will  of  God,  unless  he  had  some  previous  sense  of  ob- 
ligation in  reason  or  interest,  on  which  such  a  conviction  should 
be  founded. 

§  9.  (3.)  Nevertheless,  as  children  apprehend  the  ideas  of 
things,  sooner  tlian  they  learn  the  names  of  complex,  vioral 
modes,  the  easiest  and  best  way  of  forming  them  to  a  sense  of 
virtue  will  be,  to  give  them  an  early  sense  of  the  being  and  per- 
fections of  God,  according  to  their  feeble  rapacities  of  appre- 
hending them  ;  representing  it  as  his  command,  that  they  should 
do  every  thing  they  know  to  be  good,  and  forbear  every  thing 
they  know  to  be  evil.  But 

§  10.  (4.)  As  to  the  order  of  our  conception  of  things,  when 
we  come  to  examine  them  in  riper  years,  if  the  rectitude  of  God 
should  hereafter  be  proved  to  us  on  the  one  hand,  and  our 
obligation  to  obey  him  on  the  other;  then  when  we  know  an}^ 
thing  to  he  Jit,  we  know  it  to  be  the  will  of  God;  and  when  we 
know  it  to  be  the  will  of  God,  we  know  it  to  be  fit  for  us  to  do 
in  present  circumstances:  and  therefore  we  need  not  be  very 
nice  in  adjusting,  on  which  of  these  things  the  greatest  stress  is 
to  be  laid  ;  since  we  should  then  consider  the  will  of  God  not 
merely  as  an  arbitrary  thing,  but  as  the  will  of  a  wise  and  a 
righteous  being.  And  it  is  certain,  that  whatever  might  be  con- 
ceived as  fit  from  other  abstract  considerations,  Avill  appear  yet 
more  fit,  when  considered  as  the  will  of  such  a  being  :  so  that  a 
regard  to  the  divine  authority,  in  doing  a  thing,  can  never  di- 
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minish  the  degree  of  virtue  in  an  action,  but  will  always  increase 
the  sense  of  obligation  to  it^"*. 

§  1 1.  6.  On  the  whole  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  great 
care  should  be  taken,  especially  in  popular  discourses,  t!)at  we 
do  not  make  any  false  suppositions  of  God's  being  changed  from 
"ivhat  we  know  him  immutably  to  be,  that  we  do  not  represent 
him  as  under  the  restraint  of  something  superior  to  himst  lf,  nor 
ourselves  as  under  greater  obligations  to  sometliitig  else  than  we 
are  under  to  God.  It  is  much  more  proper  to  say,  (if  the  recti- 
tude of  the  divine  being  be  proved)  that  his  unerring  judgment 
is  the  rule  of  his  actions,  and  his  will  as  directed  by  it,  (however 
that  will  may  be  known,)  t!ie  rule  of  ours ;  and  the  foundation 
of  moral  good  and  evil  shouid  be  .isserted,  not  to  be  previous  to, 
or  merely  consequent  upon,  but  inseparably  connected  with  tlic 
immutable  will  of  God  '. 


LECT.  LIV. 

Of  God's  moral  Rectitude. 

§  1.  Dcf  Moral  rectitude  is  generallv  called  holiness, 
when  applied  to  God,  virtue,  when  applied  to  the  creature''. 

^  2.  Schol.  rirtue  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  for  th(!  duties  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  our  felloxv-crea- 
iures:  and  then  religion  is  put  to  signify  tlie  duties  we  owe  more 
immediately  to  God. 

§  3.  Where  there  is  any  moral  turpitude  in  the  actions 
of  a  rational  being,  it  is  (cfcteris  paribus  J  proportionable  to  the 


3  Wric.'IT  a!;ainst  Moi.f,  p.  41— i.!. 

b  H  Rii;nT;ii;ainst  Moi  E,  )>.  27— jl),  i.4— 51. 

LocKt's  te.  I.  ii,  c.  xxviii. 

CdNVE.  :i;;ainst  TVNn.  p.  55 — 72. 

y»UAMs<>N'sN.it.  an(^  Oulig.  ofmorjl  Virtue. 

Taylor's  Sketch. 


Rai.C!  Y  on  Moral  Goodn.  p.  41,  4?. 
\V  Ai:3.  J)iv.        vDl.  i.  p.  :J(>—  .J. 
Bo  rr's  .Vnswi  rti)  Warb.  p.  2^j,aJ  fin,  niis. 
p. -^y'.'— 2  ' 
c  .Irs.  Ml  I)F.'sWork%p.f5,  9+. 
OuovE  on  V\  isdoiD,  p.  39. 


*  As  a  brief  answer  to  the  question,  (§  7.)  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  constitu- 
tion of  created  thinp;s  beinq:  .supposed  j  moral  obligation  results  from  the  constituted 
relations;  yet  the  mere  will  of  God  !?ave  hirtli  to  that  constitution.  The  ultimalc 
standard,  therefore,  of  moral  rectitude  is  Ood  him-«clf,  in  his  infinite  bcin"-  and  ne- 
cessary perfections ;  tlie  inlermaliatr,  his  .sovereign  pleasure,  ever  conformable  to 
himself;  and  the  proxtma/c,  our  ap|)ointed  relation  to  iiiui  and  other  beings,  Vid. 
"  Influence  of  Religious  Practice  on  our  Emiuiries  after  Truth,"  p.  31.  W. 

f  Joseph  Mf.de,  in  the  pass.n.rr?  referred  to,  did  not  mean  philosopliieallv  to  dc- 
foic  the  moral  rectitude  of  God,  but  to  describe,  in  general,  liis  singular  greatness  and 
holiness.  IC, 
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degree,  in  wliicli  such  a  being  understands  the  relations  of  things, 
and  is  free  from  temptation  to  act  contrary  to  them. 

§  4.  Prop,  (iod  is  a  being  of  perfect  holiness,  i.  c.  of  the 
Jiighest  moral  rectitude. 

§5.  Dem.l,  His  infinite  understanding  must  enable  him 
to  discern  all  the  relations  of  things  as  they  really  are.  Led. 
'69.  §  5. 

§  6.  2.  He  is  almight}',  and  therefore  has  nothing  to  fear. 
Lect.  34.  §  5. 

§  7.  3.  He  is  perfectly  happy,  and  therefore  has  nothing 
to  hope.    Led.  43.  §  6. 

§  8.  4.  He  is  infinitely  removed  from  all  temptation  to  act 
contrary  to  moral  rectitude. 

§  ft.  5.  It  would  be  highly  dishonourable  to  the  divine  be- 
ing, to  suppose  him  in  any  respect  to  deviate  from  the  exactest 
rectitude  in  his  actions.    §  3. 

§  10.  (5.  Without  any  temptation  or  advantage  to  deviate 
from  moral  rectitude,  miist  fill  the  nriind  of  being  with  uneasy 
reflections  upon  it.    Led.  52.  §  10. 

§  II.  7.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  divine  felicity 
Valet  propositio. 

§  1 2.  Cor.  1 .  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  is  the  yill  of 
God,  that  all  created  beings,  that  are  capable  of  virtue,  should 
make  it  the  great  object  of  pursuit''. 

§  13.  2.  Since  God  is  a  being  of  almighty  power,  and  has 
the  final  iiappiness  or  miticry  of  all  creatures  in  his  hands,  every 
creature  capable  of  virtue  must  be  obliged  in  interest,  as  well  as 
reason  to  cultivate  the  practice  of  it:  [Vid.  §  12.)  and  thus  it 
appears,  that  virtue  and  self-love  can  only  be  perfectly  recon- 
ciled by  religion.    See  Dr.  Watts's  pamphlet  on  the  snbject. 

^  14.  3.  Whatsoever  shall  hereafter  be  proved  a  branch  of 
virtue,  and  does  not  imply  some  degree  of  weakness  and  depen- 
dence in  the  being  by  whom  it  is  to  be  practised,  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  God'  . 

§  15,  4.  If  we  see  God  in  fact  doing  any  thing,  we  may 
assure  ourselves  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  reason  of  things  that 
it  should  be  done,  though  we  cannot  shew  how  it  agrees ;  and 


a  I      in  Dr.  Cl.ARKE,  p.  I.S— 28. 

NCo  IT'S  Christ.  Lift:,  vol.  il.  p.  361— Jtl. 

'I  il.t  oTs.  Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  (Mj'i, 

Pi:  ICE  oil  .Mur.  p.  •V'/i'.  430. 
b  Phice,  ill.  p.  itj— HV. 

2 


c  CONYB.  on  Rev.  Rclig.  p.  55—72. 
Waits  on  Sclf-Lovc  and  Virtue,  pass. 
I'KICE,  ill. — 'J5tj. 
Trol.  Sj  st.  vul,  ii.  p.  /t5i— ^fij. 
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though  there  may  be  some  objections  to  it,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imperfection  of  our  views,  we  are  not  able  to 
answer". 

§  16.  Sc/iol.  It  may  perhaps  be  queried,  whether  this  recti- 
tude of  the  divine  being  be  necessary,  i.  e.  whether  God  can  do 
what  is  n)ora!ly  unfit. 

Ans.  God  has  a  natural  power  to  do  what  is  most  unfit  for 
him  to  do,  if  we  consider  merely  the  action  itself;  v.  g.  to  put  a 
period  to  the  existence  of  the  most  excellent  creature,  &c.  but 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of  an  evil  action,  which  cannot 
but  be  known  to  liim,  he  cannot  so  oppose  and  contradict  him- 
self as  to  doit:  for  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  free  agent,  of  perfect 
immutable  rectitude,  to  act  contrary  to  reason,  i.  e.  to  destroy 
its  own  rectitude,  as  for  necessary  existence  to  destroy  its  own 
being;  and  if  the  rectitude  of  God  were  not  immutable,  then  he 
niisht  be  changed  from  a  most  benevolent  to  a  most  malevolent 
being,  from  a  most  faithful  to  a  most  perfidious  being  ;  which 
surely  is  as  inconsistent  with  self-existence,  as  a  change  from 
knowledge  to  ignorance,  or  from  power  to  weakness.  Never- 
theless God  may  freely  chuse  this  or  that  action,  out  of  many 
others  equally  good  and  fit''. 


LECT.  LV. 
Of  God's  Goodness. 

§  I.  />/.  That  being  may  be  said  to  be  perfectly  good  or 
BENEVOLENT,  who  promotcs  the  happiness  of  others  so  far  as  it 
is  fit  to  be  promoted  ^ 

§  2.  God  is  perfectly  good. 

§  3.  Dem.  1 .  We  see  a  great  deal  of  happiness  in  the  crea- 
tion, of  which  God  is  the  author;  andjgenerallv  speaking,  those 
tilings  which  contain  displays  of  art  and  wisdom,  are  calculated 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  iiis  »u'eatures  :  under  which  head  we 
are  to  rank  the  benevolent  instincts,  which  he  has  implanted  in 
the  human  mind. 

§  4.  2.  We  see  no  mixture  of  evil,  from  whence  good  may 


a  BUTf..  Anal,  parti,  c.  vii. 

b  t  i.ARKE  at  BoYt.E's  Lcct.  p.  115—119. 

GRovron  Wiidom,  p.SO—- 33. 

KRlCEon  Mor. 


Mole's  Found,  of  Virt.  p.  24. 
WmcHTagjiiist  MOLJ!,  p.  S,9,  !?2 — 25. 
c  Haki  lsy  uii  Man,  vuL  a.  p.  H-^iili. 
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not  proceed;  and  are  sure  that  in  many  instances  good  does 
actually  proceed  from  those  things  which  have  the  appearance 
of  evil. 

^  5.  3.  The  greatest  part  of  those  evils  which  we  here  ob- 
serve arise  from  tde  abuse  of  human  liberty,  and  therefore  are 
not  directly  to  be  charged  upon  God.    Prop.  16. 

§  6.  4.  If  we  judge  by  the  phjenomena  of  nature,  i.  e.  by 
the  divine  works  Of  creation  and  providence  obvious  to  us,  it 
seems  that  God  is  a  good  being. 

§  7.  5.  God  is  so  great,  as  to  have  no  need  of  seeking  his 
own  happiness  in  the  causeless  misery  of  his  creatures;  nor  is 
it  a  conceivable  thing  how  he  should  take  any  pleasure  in  it, 
or  how  he  could  be  happy  with  a  supposed  malignant  dispo- 
sition. 

§8.6.  Benevolence  is  the  great  glory  of  a  rational  being, 
and  without  it,  no  other  perfection  can  appear  amiable  and  ho- 
nourable. 

§  9.  7.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  God  is  perfectly 
good'.    Q.  E.  D.    Lect.  43.  §  6.  Led.  29.  §  12. 

§  10.  Schol.  1.  The  great  objection  to  this,  is  the  mixture 
of  evil  in  the  world,  natural  evil,  i.  e.  pain,  and  moral  evil,  i.  e. 
vice:  {Vid.  Led.  52.  §  12.)  and  it  is  questioned,  how  far  the 
existence  and  prevalence  of  it  in  so  great  a  degree  can  be  recon- 
cileable  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  divine  goodness,  since 
God  has  already  been  proved  an  almighty  being. 

§  11.  ^ns.  1.  We  cannot  possibly  judge  as  to  the  propor- 
tion there  is  between  the  quantity  of  happiness  and  misery  in 
the  creation,  merely  from  what  we  observe  in  this  part  of  it, 
■which  is  our  own  abode.  There  may  perhaps  be  regions  in- 
comparably more  extensive  and  populous,  in  which  neither  na- 
tural nor  moral  evil  are  known,  at  least  by  experience. 

§  12.  2.  It  is  possible  there  is  no  evil  of  any  kind,  from 
which  a  degree  of  good  may  not  proceed,  more  than  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  it. 

§  13.  3.  When  moral  evil  has  been  introduced,  (which,  as 
was  observed  above,  gr.  3.)  might  be  by  the  abuse  of  liberty  in 


a  WiLK.  Nat.  Rel.  p.  135—139. 
Ci  ARKE  at  BOYi.E's  LecL  p.  113. 
Cm  LIB.  Inci.  p.  6»— 71.  Ed.3.  p.  SI— 84. 
Harilky  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  prop.  iv. 
Rams.  I'rinc.  vol.  i.  Prop.  24,  23. 


Hutch.  Syst.  vol  .i.  c.  ix.  5—14. 

CLARKE'S  Posih.  Works,  voLi.  p.32I— 327, 337 

—341.  Oct. 
BAYEson  Div.  Benev.  p. 20 — 29. 
AflERW.  Serm.  vt)l.  ii.  No.  2». 


*  For  a  curious  and  valuable  tract  on  this  subject,  see  Dr.  Thomas  Balouy's 
Divine  Benevolence  asserted  and  vindicated.  K. 
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free  creatures,  then  penal  evil  is  on  the  whole,  good,  and  well 
suited  to  a  state  of  disciphne,  which  may  possibly  in  those  cir- 
cumstances be  intended  as  a  proper  introduction  to  a  state  of 
enjoyment. 

§  14.  4.  The  scheme  of  things  which  we  now  see  may 
perhaps  be  continually  growing  better  and  better  ;  not  to  say, 
that  for  aught  certainly  appears  by  the  light  of  nature,  the  time 
may  come,  when  all  natural  and  moral  evil  may  cease  \ 


LECT.  LVI. 
Of  the  Perviission  of  Moral  Evil. 

§  1.  Schol.  2.  It  will  still  be  demanded,  why  was  moral  evil 
permitted?  To  this  it  is  generally  answered,  that  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  natural  liberty;  and  it  was  fit,  that  among  all  the  other 
classes  and  orders  of  being,  some  should  be  formed  possessed  of 
this,  as  it  conduces  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  to  the 
beautiful  variety  of  beings  in  it. 

§  2.  Yet  still  it  is  rephed,  why  did  not  God  prevent  this 
abuse  of  liberty*?  One  would  not  willingly  say,  that  he  is  not 
able  to  do  it,  without  violating  the  nature  of  his  creatures;  nor 
is  it  possible  that  any  should  prove  this.  It  is  commonly  said, 
that  he  permitted  it,  in  order  to  extract  from  thence  greater 


a  Pel.  of  Nat.  p.7I,72. 
Baxt.  Woiks,  vol.  ii.  p.  37—39,  90,  91. 
Sccin  'i  Chrislian  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  24t— 249. 
BAtc.  on  Div.  RecC  p.  31—33,  38—40. 
LEiBMT/i  Theod.  vol.  i  p.  B3— 85. 
Mandev.  Free  Thoughts,  p.  99—102. 
Maim.  More  Nevoch.  part  iii.  c  xii. 


Travels  of  Cyrus,  p.  248— 25B.  12mo, 
llALLET  on  Script,  vol.  ii.  p.  310 — 318. 
Abern.  Serin.  voL  ii.  No.  3. 
Clarke  on  tlie  On?,  of  Nat.  Evil,  prjes.  p. 

60—77  A:  p.  160,  ad  tin. 
BONET's  Conlemplation  of  Nature. 


*  The  continued  perfection  of  any  creatare  must  be  owing  to  such  continued 
acts  of  God  as  cannot  be  claimed  in  equity.  For  though  no  creature  be  impellrd  to  sin, 
he  is  not  sufficient  of  himself,  without  God's  immediate  and  gratuitous  ostistnnce,  to 
preserve  his  happy  state  one  moment.  Tlie  question,  in  fact,  returns  to  this,  Are  ths 
attributes  of  strict  equity  and  sovereign  mercy  to  he  manifested,  or  are  they  not?  The 
latter  cannot  be  displayed  but  to  a  creature  who  is  brought,  through  the  "  abuse  of 
liberty,"  into  a  state  of  sinj  nor  could  sin  take  place  but  by  tha  exercise  of  the  « 
former;  not  as  the  cause,  but  the  innocent  occasinn.  The  true  cause  is  the  creature's 
passive  power,  a  term  which  I  am  constrained  to  use  for  want  of  a  better,  notwith- 
standing  Dr.  Reid's  objection  to  it.  This  tendency  to  defection,  inseparable  frona 
the  essence  of  a  created  nature,  becomes  the  actual  cause  of  sin  only  when  em- 
ployed by  liberty,  and  that  employed  by  equity.  But  sovereign  favour  alone,  oi 
direct  supernatural  influence,  ran  counteract  passive  power,  and  thereby  prevciit  th« 
abuse  of  liberty,  and  produce  moral  good.  W. 
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good.  But  it  may  be  further  queried,  could  he  not  have  pro- 
duced that  greater  good  without  such  a  means  ?  Could  he  not 
have  secured  among  all  his  creatures  universal  good  and  univer- 
sal Jiappiness,  in  full  consistency  with  the  liberty  he  had  givt-n 
them?  I  acknowledge  I  see  no  way  of  answering  this  question, 
but  by  saying,  he  had  indeed  a  natural  power  of  doing  it,  birt 
that  he  saw  it  better  not  to  do  it,  though  the  reasons  upon  which 
it  appeared  preferable  to  him  are  entirely  unknown  to  us\ 

§  3.  3.  Some  have  thought  it  more  for  tlie  honour  of  the 
divine  being  to  say,  that  the  nature  of  things  is  such,  that  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  system  will  be  more  effectually  promot- 
ed by  the  misery  of  some  part  of  it ;  and  therefore,  that  perfect 
benevolence  would  induce  the  creator  to  chuse  such  a  mixed 
scheme,  rather  than  another  in  which  there  should  h^ive  been 
unmixed  virtue  and  happiness. -^l>ut  granting  that  there  is  no 
evil,  from  which  an  equal  or  greater  degree  of  good  may  not 
l)roceed,  [Schol.  \.  gr.  2.)  yet  it  may  justly  be  asked,  what  is 
here  meant  b}^  the  nature  of  things,  or  how  can  it  possibly  be 
imagined  or  believed,  that  a  greater  sum  of  happiness  should 
arise  from  the  mixture  of  evil,  than  omnipotence  could  have 
produced  some  other  way;  or  how  can  the  view  or  experience 
of  misery  be  necessary  to  give  a  virtuous  being  a  more  exquisite 
relish  of  happiness'' f? 

§  4.  4.  If  we  still  remain  dissatisfied  with  the  reply  given  to 
the  objection,  Lect.  55.  §  10.  it  seems  that  the  chief  reason  is, 
that  we  are  apt  to  go  on  the  mistaken  principle,  that  God  must 
needs  raise  the  happiness  of  the  universe  to  the  highest  possible 

.1  PoPF.'sEUiicEpist.  No.  i.  vor. 43—60.  &  12J—  King's  Grig,  of  Evil,  p.  411—414-  Noi  80, 

)7'V.                                           •  &c. 

FosT.  Scrm.  vol  ii.  No.  2.  b  Jr.NYNS's  Lct.on  Grig,  of  Evil,  No.  1— 4. 

CtARKK  on  llie  Ori".  of  Mor.  Evil,  prscs.  p.  Ki.nc's  Orig.  of  Evil,  p.  110— llj. 
122—140.  Sc  p.  1S2— 19S». 

*  To  the  writers  here  referred  to  may  be  added  Sonet's  "  Contemplation  of 
Nature."  Among  the  works  wliich  exasperate  the  evils  of  mankind  in  order  to  pro- 
mote atheistical  purposes,  may  b€  reckoned  the  "  Systeme  de  la  Nature,"  ascribed 
to  MiRABEAU  the  Father.  On  tlie  question,  Wliy  God  did  not  prevent  the  abuse  of 
liberty  ?  no  one  is  more  sceptically  cojiious  than  T?ayle  in  several  articles  of  bis 
Historical  Dictionary,  and  particularly  under  the  heads  of  Manichaeans  and  PaulL- 
tians.  K. 

The  inquisitive  reader  is  referred  further,  on  this  profound  subject,  to  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy on  "  Tlie  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Permission  of  Sin  ;"  and  Mr.  John  Pye 
Smith  on  "  'i'lie  divine  Glory  displayed  by  the  Permission  of  Sin,"  lately  published. 
Dr.  Hopkins's  Theory  on  the  Causation  of  Sin,  seems  highly  exceptionable.  See 
bis  "  System  of  Doctrines  contained  in  Divine  Kcvelatiou,"  explained  and  defended, 
Txjj.  J.  p.  I.-jC— on.  W. 

f  For  the  writers  who  maintain  that  both  the  natural  and  moral  evil  existJn;?  in 
the  xvorld  are  essential  parts  of  the  best  possible  system,  rccotase  may  be  had  i» 
Hai'.;  i.f  V,      .  j^. 
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degree.  But  we  are  to  remember,  on  the  one  hand,  that  God  is 
a  being  ot'inlinite  power,  {L''xt.  34. §  5.)  and  on  the  other,  that 
to  be  created  impHes  to  be  iimited  in  point  of  happintss,  as  well 
as  of  power  ;  and  to  be  possessed  of  some  limited  degree  of  hap- 
piness, necessarily  implies  a  possibility  of  receiving  some  higher 
degrees  of  it  from  an  almighty  power  ;  so  that  it  can  never  be 
said,  that  God  has  done  his  utmost  for  the  happiness  of  any  par- 
♦  ticular  creature,  or  of  the  universe  in  general :  and  this  is  so  far 
from  being  a  reflection  on  him,  that  it  is  indeed  his- glory. 
Whatever  the  number  of  creatures  be,  it  might  have  been  mul- 
tiplied to  and  beyond  any  given  degree  ;  there  might  ha%'e  been 
as  many  beings  of  the  highest  order  of  all,  as  there  are  of  them 
and  all  the  subordinate  classes  ;  and  whatever  were  supposed 
to  have  been  done,  there  would  still  have  been  room  for  the  in- 
quiry, why  was  not  more  done  :  and  if  the  answer  is  not  to  be 
resolved  into  mere  sovereign  pleasure,  as  perhaps  it  may,  then 
it  must  be  referred  into  some  reason  unknown  to  us ;  for  the 
reason  cannot  be,  that  the  happiness  of  the  whole  would  have 
been  less,  Avhich  in  this  case  it  is  a  contradiction  to  assert 

§  5.  5.  To  this  way  of  stating  the  divine  goodness,  as  pur- 
suing the  happiness  of  the  creation  so  far  as  it  is  fit  to  be  pur- 
sued, it  is  objected,  that  nothing  can  be  fit,  but  what  tends  to 
produce  happiness  ;  and  that  no  being  can  be  perfectly  good, 
unless  he  does  all  the  good  he  can  possibly  do.  But  this  last 
principle  cannot  for  the  reason  above-mentioned  be  allowed, 
when  we  speak  of  an  almighty  agent. 

§6.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  owned  a  considerable  diffi- 
culty. Nevertheless,  we  are  sure  there  is  a  mixture  of  evil  in 
the  world  ;  and  it  becomes  us  seriously  to  consider,  whether  it 
be  more  honourable  to  God,  or  decent  in  us  to  say,  that  he  could 
have  prevented  it,  though  for  some  wise  but  unknown  reason  he 
did  not  chuse  to  do  it;  or  to  say,  he  could  not  have  prevented 
it,  without  chusing  a  scheme,  in  consequence  of  which  his  crea- 
tion might  have  been  less  happy  than  it  now  is''. 


LECT.  LVII. 

Of  the  Spring  of  Action  in  the  Deity. 

§  1.  Schol.  6.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  celebrated  controversy,  between  Mr.  Balguy,  Mr.  Baves, 


I  Bovr.E  on  Vcncrat.  p.  6S,  89. 
hAYFS  on  Oiv.  Ketiev.  n.  65—70. 
r£NF.I.0N'3  Phil.  VvoiKS,  vol.  ii.  p.  70— fi2. 

j  ra-f.  }     10.  p.  72—76. 
LuiMifC  Thcud.  vol.  ii.  ji.  'i'A,  &c. 


KINC  ib.  107— 110,  396,  &c. 
b  Bai  c.  'jn  Uiv.  licet,  p. 23— 30. 
KaYFS  (in  L)iv.  Bencv,  p.  'i'S— J3. 
GrovR  on  VViil.  ]>.  5a— bO. 
Kl.su  lb.  p.  4U.'— 4w;7. 
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and  Mr.  Grove,  concerning  the  Spring  of  the  divine  actions, 
Balguy  refers  them  all  to  Rectitude,  Bayes  Xo  Benevolence,  and 
Grove  to  Wisdom.  There  is  something  which  well  deserves 
an  attentive  perusal  in  their  writings  on  this  subject,  of  which 
we  shall  give  a  short  abstract  in  the  following  scholia,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  present  question. 

§  2.  Balguy  maintains,  that  Go  J  always  does  that  which  is 
right  and  fit,  and  that  all  his  moral  attributes,  viz.  justice,  truth, 
faithfulness,  mercy,  patience,  &c.  are  but  so  many  different  mo- 
difications oi  rectitude.  He  thinks  it  most  agreeable  to  the  di- 
vine simplicity,  and  most  honourable  to  God,  to  conceive  of  him 
as  always  influenced  by  this  uniform  principle  ;  and  that  this 
manner  of  conceiving  of  him  would  prevent  much  confusion  in 
our  ideas,  which  arises  from  considering  his  different  attributes 
as  having  different  interests  and  claims". 

§  3.  He  grants  that  the  communication  of  good  is  one  great 
and  right  end  of  the  creator  ;  but  maintains  that  it  is  not  the 
only  end  :  he  ulticrjately  aims  at  his  own  glory,  i.  e.  the  com- 
placential  approbation  of  his  own  actions,  arising  from  a  consci- 
ousness of  having  inviolably  preserved  a  due  decorum,  order 
and  beauty  in  his  works  :  and  if  ever  the  happiness  of  any  par- 
ticular creature,  or  of  tlie  whole  system  interfere  with  this,  (as 
he  thinks  it  sometimes  may)  it  must  so  far  give  way  to  it**. 

§  4.  This  leads  him  into  some  reflections  on  the  nature  of 
beauty  and  order,  in  which  he  maintains  that  they  are  real  and 
absolute  in  themselves,  and  are  not  merely  relative  to  our  facul- 
ties ;  otherwise,  why  this  wonderful  apparatus,  this  profusion 
of  art  and  skill  in  the  universe  ?  He  contends  that  Dr.  Hutche- 
SON  grants  this,  when  he  places  all  beauty  in  uniformity  aniidst 
variety.  Now  whatever  is  beautiful  in  the  universe,  the  creator 
must  see  it,  and  have  a  perfect  view  of  all  that  is  amiable  and 
delightful  in  it.  He  concludes  this  part  of  his  discourse  with 
observing,  that  to  suppose  all  the  beauty,  order  and  harmony 
of  the  universe  subservient  to  the  happiness  of  living  creatures, 
is  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  the  appearance  of  things  :  so  that 
on  tlie  whole,  the  increase  of  happiness,  and  love  of  order,  being 
both  agreeable  to  the  rectitude  and  perfection  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, are  joint  ends,  blended  together  both  in  the  works  of  crea- 
tion and  providence"^. 

§  5.  7.  To  this  Mr.  Bayes  objects,  that  to  consider  God  first 
in  general  as  doing  ail  that  is  right,  and  then  to  deduce  his  par- 


a  I)iv.  Rett.  p.  3— P. 
Price  un  Mor.  p  104—189- 


I  b  Div.  Rect.  p.  10—15. 
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ticular  moral  attributes,  as  branches  of  this  universal  rectitude  of 
his  nature,  is  going  further  about  than  is  necessary,  and  leaves 
particular  attributes  entangled  in  just  the  same  difficulty  as  be- 
fore. But  if  it  w^re  otherwise,  he  says,  that  as  nothing  can  be 
fit  but  what  tends  to  promote  happiness,  the  best  idea  we  can 
entertain  of  the  rectitude  of  God,  is  a  disposition  in  him  to  pro-, 
mote  the  general  happiness  of  the  universe  ;  and  t!)at  we  may 
as  well  consider  all  the  other  moral  attributes  as  comprehended 
in  this,  and  different  modincations  of  it,  as  to  consider  them 
united  in  Balguy's  view  of  rectitude  ;  but  with  this  advantage* 
that  here  we  shall  have  something  certain  to  depend  upon  ; 
whereas  it  must  throw  the  mind  into  perpetual  perplexity,  if 
(for  aught  we  know)  God  may  have  some  ends  in  his  actions  and 
dispensations,  entirely  different  from  and  perhaps  opposite  to 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures  ^. 

§  6.  As  for  the  ideas  of  order  and  beauty,  he  seems  to  query 
whether  those  objects  which  appear  beautiful  to  us  may  appear 
so  to  the  divine  mind.  He  thinks  that  the  only  glory,  which 
God  can  propose  as  the  end  of  his  actions,  is  the  approbation  of 
his  own  benevolent  mind,  as  acting  always  in  such  a  manner 
as  shall  be  most  for  the  happiness  of  the  creation.  He  urges 
several  objections  against  Balguy's  notion  of  beauty,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  contract  here,  lest  we  deviate  too  much 
from  the  principal  question*". 

§  7.  On  the  whole,  he  concludes  that  the  divine  benevo- 
lence is  not  to  be  stated,  as  *'  an  unbounded  inclination  to  com- 
municate the  highest  degree  of  happiness,"  which  is  a  contra- 
diction, as  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  greatest  possible  triangle 
actually  described  ;  (Comp.  Lect.  5C.  §  4.)  but  "as  a  kind 
affection  towards  his  creatures,  inclining  him  to  confer  upon 
that  universe  which  he  has  made  (and  which  he  might  have 
created  or  not,  or  have  created  Avith  inferior  or  superior  capaci- 
ties for  happiness)  the  greatest  happiness  of  which  it  is  capable.'* 
But  if  it  be  asked,  why  it  was  not  made  capable  of  more,  he 
supposes  that  must  be  referred  into  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God'. 


LECT.  LVIII. 
Of  the  Spring  of  Actioyi  in  Deity ;  continued. 

§  1.  Schol.  8.  M[r.  GR0VT<  refers  all  into  thewwrfom  of  God, 
which  he  says  is  '*  the  knowledge  that  God  has  of  Avhat  is 

a  Bave^  on  Div.  Bcnev.  p.  7—19.  I       Relij.  of  Nat.  p.  1 16—119, 
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fittinj^  or  unfit  to  be  chosen  in  every  imaginable  circumstance 
and  takinj^  it  for  granted  tliat  he  is  under  no  wrong  bias,  con- 
cludes that  he  always  chuses  according  to  this  fitness.  He  adds, 
that  nothing  can  be  fit  to  be  chosen  by  any  being,  but  what  has 
some  reference  to  happiness,  either  that  of  the  agent  or  some 
other;  and  that  beauty  and  order  are  nothing  any  further  than 
as  they  tend  to  communicate  pleasure  to.  percipient  beings: 
therefore  the  end  of  God  in  the  creation  must  be  happiness; 
as  to  the  degree  and  manner  of  attaining  it,  suited  to  the  facul- 
ties, dependencies  and  freedom  of  his  rational  creatures.  On 
the  whole,  he  supposes  it  must  be  apparently  fit,  that  no  reason- 
able creature  should  be  made  miserable,  before  he  deserves  it. 
He  farther  adds,  that  he  should  be  made  for  happiness  ;  but  that 
he  should  be  obliged  as  reasonable  and  free  to  chuse  reason  as 
his  guide  to  it:  and  if  he  will  not  be  persuaded  to  take  the  right 
way,  it  is  fit  he  should  be  left  to  the  ill  consequences  of  his  own 
Avrong  choice.    All  this  therefore  he  supposes  God  must  will^. 

§  2.  As  Bayes  andothcrs  have  maintained, that  benevolence 
is  a  kind  inclination  or  affection  in  God,  Grove  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  properly  speaking,  there  is  no  inclination  in  him  ; 
and  maintains,  that  to  suppose  such  an  inclination  as  depends 
not  on  the  previous  act  of  the  divine  understanding,  will  be  in 
effect  imputing  to  him  a  blind  and  irrational  propensity  ;  and 
that  nothing  could  be  more  dishonourable  to  the  divine  being, 
than  universally  to  assign  this  reason  for  his  conduct  in  any  in- 
stance, "  that  he  was  inclined,  or  had  a  mind  to  do  it."  But 
he  further  maintains  it,  as  probable  at  least,  that  there  are  no 
inclinations  in  God  at  all  distinct  from  his  actual  volitions,  but 
that  the  actings  of  the  divine  will  are  immediately  and  insepara- 
bly connected  with  those  of  his  understanding  :  to  suppose  the 
contrary,  he  thinks  would  in  eft'ect  be  supposing,  that  reason 
vould  not  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  divine  mind.  If  any  de- 
termination be  said  to  have  proceeded  from  such  inclination, 
tfiat  coincides  entirely  with  the  former  exploded  hypothesis  of 
blind  inclination  ;  but  if  it  be  said,  the  action  proceeded  partly 
from  reason  and  partly  from  inclination,  he  asserts,  that  it  may 
as  well  be  supposed  to  proceed  entirely  from  reason 

§  3.  From  hence  Mr.  Grove  infers  iii  the  process  of  his 
discourse  several  things,  relating  to  the  divine  liberty,  the  origin 
of  evif^  the  divine  happiness,  and  the  duties  of  natural  religion. 


a  Ceovr.  on  \vi''l.  p.  1—7. 
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vhich  have  been  or  will  be  referred  to,  so  far  as  there  appears 
any  thing  peculiarly  remarkable  in  them. 

§  4.  9.  From  the  survey  wc  have  taken  of  this  controversy, 
it  may  be  natural  to  make  the  following  remarks. 

§5.1.  That  each  of  these  ingenious  writers  discover  a  pious 
temper,  a  concern  for  the  honour  of  the  divine  being,  and  the 
advancement  of  virtue  in  the  world. 

§  6.  2.  That  they  all  acknowledge  that  God  does  always 
what  is  right  and  good  :  nay,  that  when  one  thing  is  on  the 
whole  more  fit  than  another,  he  invariably  chuses  it. 

§  7.  3.  That  both  Mr,  Grove  and  Mr.  Balguy  acknow- 
ledge the  communication  of  happiness,  a  noble  and  excellent  end, 
which  the  deity  in  some  measure  has  always  in  view  ;  and  which 
he  prosecutes,  so  far  as  to  bring  happiness  at  least  within  the 
reach  of  all  his  rational  creatures  ;  never  inflicting  any  evil  upon 
them  out  of  caprice,  or  without  some  just  and  important  reason. 

§  8.  4.  That  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
foundation  of  Grove's  discourse,  and  that  of  Balguy's  ;  wisdom 
in  the  former  being  so  stated,  that  to  be  always  governed  by  it 
coincides  with  the  notion  of  rectitude,  maintained  by  the  latter". 

§  9.  5.  That  Mr.  Bayes  himself  docs  not  assert,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  God  to  have  produced  a  greater  sum 
of  happiness  ;  and  by  granting  the  contrary  seems  to  overturn 
the  foundation  of  those  arguments,  by  which  he  attempts  to 
prove,  that  God  has  made  tfic  creation  as  happy  as  its  present 
capacity  would  admit. 

§  10.  6.  It  seems  that  a  virtuous  mind  may  be  as  easy,  in 
considering  God  as  a  being  of  universal  rectitude,  as  if  we  were 
to  consider  him  as  a  being  of  unbounded  benevolence  :  nay  it 
seems,  that  in  some  respects  the  former  will  have  the  advantage ; 
as  it  is  impossible  for  us  confidently  to  say,  what  will  be  for  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  whole  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
naturally  conclude,  that  rectitude  will  on  the  whole  incline  God 
to  treat  the  virtuous  man  in  a  more  favourable  manner  than  the 
wicked. 

§  11.  7.  That  the  scheme  of  universal  benevolence  in  the 
highest  sense  seems  evidently  to  imply  fatalitj/  :  for  if  all  the 
sin  and  misery  of  the  creatures  were  necessary  to  ])roduce  the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  happiness,  and  if  the  perfection  of  the 
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divine  nature  determined  liim  to  produce  this  greatest  sum, then 

sin  and  miser}'  would  be  necessary  ;  whereby  the  doctrine  ot" 
liberty  is  destroyed,  and  sucli  a  seeming  reflection  thrown  on  the 
divine  character,  as  few  would  be  able  to  digest. 

§  1 2.  8.  It  seems  therefore  on  the  whole  best  to  keep  to  that 
in  which  we  all  agree,  and  freely  acknowledge,  there  are  deptlis 
in  the  divine  counsels  unfathomable  to  us  ;  so  that  thougii  we 
may  justly  believe  God  has  his  reasons  for  suffering  evil  to  be 
produced,  we  cannot  certainly  determine  what  those  reasons 
are;  and  when  we  go  about  particularly  to  explain  them,  we 
find  it  diflicult,  according  to  the  different  schemes  we  embrace, 
on  the  one  hand  to  vindicate  his  goodness,  or  on  the  otiier  his 
omnipotence. 


LECT.  LIX. 

Cod  is  rncomprehensiblc. — not  the  Subject  of  Imman  Passions 
and  Affections — Of  divine  Analogy. 

§  1.  Prop.  Cj"OD  is  INCOMPREHENSIRI.E. 

^  2.  Dem.  1.  Tliis  would  follow  merely  from  i)is  being  a  spi- 
rit, endued  with  perfections  vastly  superior  to  our  own.  Vid. 
Led.  29.  §  11.  Lect.  22.  §  12. 

§  3.  2.  There  may  be  (for  any  thing  we  certainly  know) 
attributes  and  perfections  in  God,  of  which  we  have  not  the 
least  idea. 

§  4.  3.  In  those  perfections  of  tlie  divine  nature,  of  which 
we  have  some  idea,  there  are  many  things  to  us  inexplicable,  and 
with  wliich,  the  more  deeply  and  attentively  we  think  of  them, 
the  more  we  find  our  thoughts  swallowed  up  ;  v.  g.  his  self-ex- 
i.stence,  his  eternity,  his  omnipresence,  whether  it  be  conceived 
of  as  diffusive  or  not  diffusive ;  his  producing  effects  by  mere 
volition,  the  creation  of  matter  or  even  of  spirit ;  his  omnisci- 
ence, where  his  knowledge  of  what  is  past  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  (how  long  soever  you  suppose  it  to  have  been)  bears 
no  given  proportion  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  yet  to  come,  if 
any  creature  be  supposed  immortal ;  especially  his  knowledge 
of  future  contingencies  ;  how  being  perfectly  happy,  and  con- 
sequently having  nothing  to  wish  or  desire,  he  was  excited  to 
act :  how  being  perfectly  good  and  omnipotent,  he  permitted 
evil  to  enter  into  the  world ;  besides  many  other  particulars 
touched  upon  in  the  preceding  lectures. 
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§  5.  4.  God  is  incomprehensible\    2.  E.  D. 

^  6.  Cor.  1 .  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  as  the  perfec- 
tions of  God  are  infinite,  if  there  be  any  orders  of  intelligent 
creatures  superior  to  us,  these  perfections  must  also  he  inconrt- 
prehensible  to  them ''. 

§  7.  2.  It  certainly  becomes  us  to  use  great  modesty  and 
caution,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  divine  perfect  ions 

§  8.  Schol.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  incompre- 
hensible nature  of  the  divine  being  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
our  allowing  ourselves  in  self-contradictory  language,  when  we 
are  speaking  of  him  ;  as  some  of  the  antients  did,  when  they 
spoke  of  him  as  more  than  unknown,  -vithoiit  existence,  without 
substance,  a  super-divine  divinity,  and  as  terminating  injinitrji 
itself,  so  that  infinite  space  is  but  a  small  corner  of  his  produc- 
tions, and  beyond  perfection  ;  which,  though  probably  designed 
only  as  strong  hyperboles,  tend  to  expose  the  persons  that  use 
them  to  ridicule,  rather  than  to  exalt  our  ideas  of  the  divine 
glory"'. 

^  9.  Prop.  The  passions  and  affections  of  human  nature  are 
not  in  any  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  God  :  Comp.  Prop.  1 .  Gr. 
3.  and  Prop.  13. 

§  1 0.  Dem.  \ .  Many  of  those  passions  are  grievous  and 
troublesome,  as  anger,  envy,  fear,  shame,  &c.  and  consequently 
there  can  be  no  room  for  them  in  a  being  perfectly  happy,  as 
God  is.    Led.  43.  §  6. 

§11.2.  Others  of  them,  which  afford  more  pleasing  sensa- 
tions, are  founded  on  some  degree  of  weakness,  and  plainly 
imply  a  defect  of  happiness,  as  desire,  and  hope,  &c.  and  con- 
sequently are  inconsistent  with  the  omnipotence,  as  well  as  the 
felicity  of  God. 

§  12.  3.  The  workings  of  the  passions  in  us  are  always  at- 
tended with  some  commotions  in  animal  nature,  and  therefore 
imply  corporeity  ;  but  God  being  incorporeal,  such  passions 
can  have  no  place  in  liim.    Led.  48.  §  2. 

§  13.  4.  God  is  free  from  human  passions.    2.  E.  D. 

§  14.  Scfiol.  1.  Nevertheless  in  a  figurative  sense,  love  and 
joy,  anger  and  pity,  &c.  may  be  ascribed  to  God  ;  when  we 
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mean  no  more,  than  tliat  God  docs  such  acts,  as  in  us  would  be 
at  least  probable  indications  of  such  passions  in  our  mind,  v.  g. 
supplying  the  necessitous,  relieving  the  sorrowful,  punishing 
the  vicious,  &.c.  Yet  strictly  speaking,  we  are  to  conceive  of 
all  these,  as  performed  by  him  with  the  utmost  calmness  and  se- 
renity ;  and  even  that  complacency,  with  which  God  contem- 
plates his  own  perfections,  and  the  actions  and  characters  of  the 
best  of  his  creatures,  is  of  a  nature  very  different  from,  and 
vastly  superior  to,  those  sallies  of  joy,  which  we  perceive  in  our- 
selves, in  the  most  agreeable  situations  in  hfe,  and  when  our  en- 
joyments are  most  refined 

§  15.  2.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention  the  scheme, 
which  Mr.  Brown  advances  in  his  Divine  Analogy  as  of  so  great 
importance,  and  which  is  built  upon  a  hint  in  Archbishop  King. 

He  pretends,  that  all  we  know  of  God  is  merely  by  ana- 
logy ;  i.  e.  from  what  we  sec  in  ourselves  and  observe  in  others, 
compared  with  events  produced  by  the  divine  being,  we  con- 
clude, that  there  is  something  in  God,  in  some  degree  answera- 
ble to  those  pha;nomena,  though  indeed  very  different  from 
them.  This  analogy,  as  he  maintains,  differs  much  from  meta- 
phor, which  is  a  mere  figure,  v.  g.  when  we  speak  of  the  eye  of 
God,  the  hand  of  God,  it  is  a  metaphor,  God  being  entirely  in- 
corporeal ;  but  when  we  speak  of  the  knowledge  and  power  of 
God,  it  i$  by  analogy. 

§  IG.  If  he  means  by  this,  that  the  divine  manner  of 
knowing  and  acting  is  different  from  ours,  or  whatever  degree 
of  knowledge  and  power  we  possess,  bears  no  proportion  to  that 
of  the  supreme  being,  it  is  what  every  one  will  very  readily  al- 
low, and  has  generally  been  asserted  by  all  '^vho  believe  the  ex- 
istence and  infinite  perfections  of  God  :  but  if  he  intends  any 
thing  else,  his  meaning  seems  either  very  unintelligible,  or  very 
absurd  ;  so  that  the  scheme,  in  either  of  these  views,  seems 
utterly  unworthy  of  that  vast  parade,  with  which  he  introduces 
It,  as  if  the  whole  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  depended 
upon  such  an  explication  of  the  matter 
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LECT.  LX. 
Definitions  of  Virtue  considered. 

§  1 .  Prop.  T  O  consider  some  of  the  most  celebrated  defini- 
tions of  virtue,  and  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  it,  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  that  given,  Lect.  32.  §  12. 

§  2.  Sol.  and  Dem.  I.  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Balguy  have 
the  same  notion  with  that  stated  above  ;  as  evidently  appears 
from  the  references  to  them,  Lect.  52.  §  12.  and  §  4.  And 
those  of  the  ancients,  who  defined  virtue,  to  be  living  according 
to  nature,  seem  to  have  meant  much  the  same. 

§  3.  2.  Mr.  WoLLASTON  has  placed  it  in  a  reward  to  truth  : 
i.  e.  he  supposes  that  not  only  our  words,  but  our  actions  have 
a  lanKuafje :  when  this  lanjiuajie  is  afjreeuble  to  the  nature  of 
things,  then  the  action  is  virtuous,  but  when  it  implies  a  false 
assertion,  then  it  is  vicious.  This  account,  thougli  it  differs  in 
Avords,  seems  entirely  to  coincide  with  the  former,  or  evidently 
to  depend  upon  it^. 

§  4.  3.  Dr.  HuTCHEsoN  defines  moral  goodness,  "  to  be  a 
quality  apprehended  in  some  actions,  which  produces  approba- 
tion and  love  towards  the  actor,  from  those  who  receive  no  be- 
nefit from  the  action  and  supposes  what  he  calls  a  moral 
sense,  implanted  in  our  natures,  or  an  instinct,  like  tliat  of  self- 
preservation,  which,  independent  on  any  arguments  taken  from 
the  reasonableness  and  advantage  of  any  action,  leads  us  to  per- 
form it  ourselves,  or  to  approve  it  when  performed  by  others ''. 

That  there  is  indeed  such  a  sense,  as  to  some  branches  of 
virtue,  though  in  many  persons  and  instances  much  impaired, 
is  not  to  be  denied,  and  is  well  illustrated  and  proved  in 
Hutches.  Inq.  p.  107 — 121.    Spect,  vol.  viii.  No.  588. 

Nor  does  it  imply  any  innate  idea,  as  some  have  supposed  ; 
any  more  than  the  intuitive  discerning  of  self-evident  proposi- 
tions, implies  the  ideas  connected  with  them  to  have  been  in- 
nate S 

§  5.  But  Dr.  HuTCHESoN  has  made  this  instinct  to  be  the 
very  foundation  of  virtue  ;  and  expressly  says,  that  "  every 
good  action  is  supposed  to  follow  from  affection  to  some  rational 
agent and  that  *'  the  true  spring  of  virtue  is  some  instinct, 
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"which  influences  to  tl)c  love  of  others,  as  the  moral  sense  deter- 
mines us  to  approve  actions  flowing  froni  tiiis  principled" 

§  6.  But  ]\Ir.  Balguy  pleads  that  this  malics  virtue  an  ar- 
bitrary thing,  which  might  have  been  conlrary  to  what  it  is,  had 
the  instinct  been  contrary:  that  it  implies  that  a  creature  with 
intelligence,  reason  and  liberty  could  not  have  performed  one 
good  action,  without  this  arfection :  that  it  makes  brutes  capable 
of  virtue,  since  they  are  capable  of  affections  :  that  it  estimates 
the  excellency  of  characters  by  the  strength  of  passions,  by  no 
means  in  our  own  power;  and  on  the  whole,  gives  us  a  much 
less  honourable  idea  of  virtue,  than  the  method  of  stating  it, 
■which  is  taken  above  :  to  which  we  may  add,  that  if  we  do  not 
conceive  of  God  as  an  affectionate  being,  such  an  idea  of  moral 
goodness  as  this,  would  be  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  divine 
rectitude. 

§  7.  It  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  that  though  Lord 
Shai-tesbury  uses  many  expressions,  which  Dr.  IIutcheson 
has  adopted,  yet  it  seems  that  he  in  the  main  falls  in  with  the 
account  given  above  ;  si^ce  he  considers  virtue  as  founded  on 
"  the  eternal  measure  and  immutable*7'e/a/io?i  of  things"  or  in 
other  words  as  consisting  *'  in  a  certain  just  disposition  of  a 
rational  creature  towards  the  moral  objects  of  right  and 
wrong''." 

§  S.  We  conclude  this  head  with  observing,  that  Dr. 
Hutcheson's  definition  is  liable  to  some  exception  ;  as  there 
may  be  room  to  question,  what  he  means  by  the  expression, 
*'  those  who  receive  no  advantage  from  the  action :"  if  it  be 
only  the  generality  of  mankind,  it  is  evidently  a  vague,  uncer- 
tain manner  of  speaking,  and  for  that  reason  to  be  declined  in  so 
important  a  definition  ;  but  if  he  means  all  rational  beings,  then 
it  will  remain  to  be  proved,  that  all  these,  or  even  the  human 
species,  do  necessarily  approve  and  love  virtue  in  all  its  branches, 
and  all  that  practise  it''. 


LFXT.  LXI. 
Definitions  of  Virtue  i  continued. 

§  1 .  Sol.  and  Dem.  4.  Many  writers,  both  ancient  and  mor 
dem,  have  placed  virtue  in  the  imitation  of  God :  and  it  must  be 
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allowed  to  be  a  very  noble  view  of  it.  Now  as  it  has  already 
been  proved,  Prop.  4J-.  that  God  is  a  being  of  pertc^ct  rectitude, 
it  follows,  tliat  taking  virtue  on  our  definition.,  it  will  also  be  an 
imitation  of  God. — But  on  the  whole,  this  definition  did  not  seem 
preferable,  for  two  reasons, 

§  2.  (I.)  Because  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  moral  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  being,  otherwise  than  by  the  medium  of  an 
immutable  difference  in  actions,  the  conformity  to  which  shall 
be  honourable,  and  the  contrary  dishonourable. 

§  3.  (2.)  Because,  when  virtue  is  said  to  be  an  imitation  of 
God,  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  different  nature  and 
relations  of  that  blessed  being  and  ourselves :  since  there  are 
some  things,  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  or  impious  for  iis 
to  attempt  to  imitate  him  ;  and  others,  in  which  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  be  an  example  to  us;  i.  e.  in  all  those  branches  of 
duty,  which  suppose  either  dependence,  corporeity,  or  guilt. 
There  is  indeed  in  these  branches  of  virtue,  a  correspondence 
between  the  nature  of  God  and  our  temper  and  conduct,  but 
that  cannot  in  strict  propriety  be  called  a  resemblance^, 

§  4.  5.  Others,  and  particularly  Dr.  Cumberland,  in  his 
Law  of  Nature,  have  placed  the  whole  of  virtue,  as  in  men,  in 
the  love  of  God,  and  ourfellow-creatures;  or  to  express  it  in  his 
own  words,  "  The  foundation  of  all  natural  law  is  this,  the 
greatest  benevolence  of  every  rational  agent  towards  all,  forms 
the  happiest  state  of  every  and  of  all  the  benevolent,  so  far  as  it 
is  in  their  power  ;  and  is  necessarily  requisite  to  the  happiest 
state  which  they  can  attain,  and  therefore  the  common  good  is 
the  supreme  law." 

§  5.  This  is  an  amiable  view  of  it,  and  well  expresses  that 
principle  of  gratitude  and  benevolence,  from  whence  all  true 
virtue  in  us  must  flow :  but  it  nearly  coincides  with  Dr. 
J-Iutcheson's  notion  Lect.  60.  §  4.  and  in  a  great  measure  with 
§  1 .  for  to  love  God,  is  to  regard  him  as  the  centre  of  happiness, 
whom  therefore  we  must  in  all  things  study  to  resemble  and  to 
please  :  and  thus  it  is  an  universal  principle,  of  whicii  the  love 
of  our  neighbour  is  a  very  important  branch  :  and  when  we  are 
re(juircd  to  do  to  others,  as  v,  c  would  have  them  do  to  us,  the 
meaning  is,  that  we  must  treat  tliem  as  we  could  reasonably  de- 
sire they  should  treat  us,  were  they  in  our  circumstances  and 
we  in  theirs.  So  tliatiicre  is  a  reference  to  the  fitness  of  things 
according  to  present  circumstances  ;  which  plainly  shews  that 
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precept  to  be  (oundcd  on  the  definition  of  virtue  wliicli  we  have 
advanced 

§  C.  G.  Aristotlt,  and  ntlicr  ancient  moralists  have  placed 
virtue  in  a  wediocrihj ;  supposing  vice  to  consist  in  extremes. 
But  it  is  evident,  tl)at  merely  from  tiiis  definition  none  could 
know  what  virtue  is  ;  nor  can  it  be  determined  what  is  an  ex- 
treme, till  we  know  what  is  aarreeable  to  the  nature  of  thino-s: 
besides  there  are  some  branches  of  virtue,  which  cannot  be  car- 
ried to  an  extreme,  v.  g.  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  belief  of 
his  promises,  &c 

§7.7.  Some  have  placed  all  virtue  in  a  wise  regard  to  our  own 
interest ;  which  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Water- 
land,  Mr.  Clarke  of  Hull,  and  Dr.  Rutherford.  Concern- 
ing which  it  may  be  observed,  tliat  tlie  question  is  not,  whether 
virtue  be  always  most  for  our  interest;  [Vid.  Led.  54.  §  V},.) 
nor  whether  there  be  any  such  tiling  in  nature  as  disinterested 
benevolence  ;  (which  we  shall  afterwards  examine,  Lect.  65.)  or 
whether,  supposing  there  is,  all  virtue  consists  in  it,  so  that  our 
own  interest  should  be  disregarded  ;  but  whether  a  wise  regard 
to  it  is  the  clearest,  the  most  rational  and  amiable  view  of  virtue 
in  general ;  which,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  evidently 
appears  not  to  be  the  case''*. 

§  8.  Cor.  From  a  survey  of  all  these  it  may  appear,  that 
the  most  considerable  writers,  whose  notions  we  have  examined 
in  the  five  first  steps,  have  differed  from  each  other,  more  in 
expression,  than  in  meaning,  in  the  different  views  they  have 
given  of  moral  virtue. 


a  CuMBTRi.  T.awof  Nat.c.  i.  S  4. 
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*  OtlitT  definitions  of  virtue,  and  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  it,  have  been 
given  since  the  lecture  was  written ;  Mr.  \\v  me  includes  under  his  description  of  vir- 
ture  w  hatever  is  a^Tcruhlv  to  ourselves  and  others,  and  wliatever  is  useful  to  ourselves 
and  others.  Dr.  Ad.\m  .Smith  refers  it  to  the  principle  of  sj/mpatlnj.  Mr.  Archdea- 
con Paley  defines  virtue  to  be,  "  the  doinpr  !jood  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the 
w  ill  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlastinc  happiness."  About  fifty  years  ago,  Mr. 
Jameson,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  published  a  treatise  to  shew,  that  the  obligation  of 
virtue  is  unitedly  foujidcd  upon  rtabon  and  fitness  of  things,  the  moral  sense,  and  the 
will  of  God.  K. 

But  the  most  elaborate,  acute,  and  rational  account  of  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, is  a  Treatise  by  President  Edwarcs,  of  Ncvvitiisland,  "  On  the  Nature  of 
True  Virtue."  V,'. 
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LECT.  LXII. 
Of  the  Degree  of  Virtue  in  any  Action. 

§  I .  Prop.  To  estimate  the  degree  of  virtue  in  any  given 
action. 

§  2.  Sol.  and  Dem.  1.  There  can  be  no  virtue  at  all  in  any 
action,  if  the  agent  by  whom  it  is  performed  has  not  some  idea 
of  the  moral  fitness  of  things.    Viil-  Lect.  52.  §  12. 

§  3.  2.  There  can  be  no  virtue  at  all  in  it,  if  there  be  not 
an  ultimate  purpose  of  acting  agreeably  to  that  fitness,  or  from 
an  end,  which  it  is  upon  the  whole  virtuous  to  propose  :  for  if 
the  action  be  designed  merely  as  a  means  of  obtaining  an  end 
■which  it  is  vicious  to  desire  and  pursue,  in  that  connection  it 
participates  of  the  meanness  of  tiie  end,  how  excellent  soever  it 
might  otherwise  have  been  ;  and  the  ilobler  the  motive  is,  cat. 
par.  the  more  virtuous  is  the  action  ^ 

§  4.  3.  The  action  must  on  the  whole  be  chosenhy  the 
agent,  in  order  to  its  being  virtue  in  him  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  so 
properly  his  action,  as  the  action  of  some  other  being,  whose 
instrument  or  organ  heat  that  time  is.    Vid.  Lect.  2.  §  7. 

§  5.  4.  It  is  much  debated,  whether  it  be  necessary  that  the 
being  acting  should  have  a  liberty  of  choice,  {Lect.  13.  §  1.)  i.  e. 
be  able  to  chuse  otherwise.  It  must  be  owned,  tins  does  not 
follow  from  our  definition  of  virtue:  nevertheless  it  may  be 
allowed,  that  the  virtue  of  a  being  in  a  state  of  probation  must 
be  founded  in  a  liberty  of  choice''. 

^6.  5.  It  cannot  be  necessary,  that  there  should  be  in  the 
general  some  degree  of  affection  in  every  agent,  to  render  his 
actions  virtuous  ;  for  then  the  divine  being,  if  he  be  free  from 
aft^'ections  and  passions,  would  be  incapable  of  virtue,  contrary 
to  Lect.  50.  §  1,  But  when  passions  are  wrought  into  the  con- 
stitution of  any  being,  as  in  us,  it  is  indeed  very  desirable  that 
they  should  concur  with  the  volition  ;  but  if  they  do  not,  and  a 
fit  action  is  performed,  without  any  passionate  impressions  at 
all,  from  a  rational  principle  of  gratitude  to  God  and  regard  to 
the  happiness  of  man,  it  is  still  a  virtuous  action  ^  Vid.  Lect. 
60.  §  4. 
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§  7.  6.  Tlioiigli  the  degree  of  virtue  in  any  action  is  lessen- 
ed by  the  degree  in  which  it  proceeds  from  a  regard  to  any 
private  advantage,  distinct  from  virtue  itself,  {Fid.  §  3.)  yet  if 
any  be  excited  to  virtuous  actions,  in  hopes  tlicreby  of  attaining 
to  a  state  of  complete  virtue,  the  degree  of  virtue  in  such  actions 
is  not  thereby  lessoned  ;  but  this  is  properly  loving  virtue  for 
virtue's  salic*. 

§  8.  7.  When  the  passions  work  in  a  powerful  manner  on 
the  side  of  virtue,  the  force  of  virtue  is  in  that  case  less  seen, 
than  when  they  work  strongly  against  it,  and  a  regard  to  the 
fitness  of  things  surmounts  them.  Nevertheless,  there  may  be 
as  great  virtue  in  a  being,  where  there  is  no  struggle  at  all,  as 
where  virtue  triumphs  over  the  most  violent  opposition  ;  other- 
wise the  deity  would  be  incapable  of  virtue:  nav  there  mav  be 
virtue,  where  the  passions  ])leHd  strongly  on  its  side  ;  otherwise 
a  man  would  dail}^  grow  less  capable  of  exalted  degrees  of  vir- 
tue, as  he  gained  a  concjuest  over  the  irregularities  of  his  pas- 
sions, which  is  all  most  evidently  absurd''. 


LECT.  LXIII. 
Of  the  Degree  of  J'irtue  in  anjj  Jction;  continued. 

§  1.  Cor.  1.  C-^N  nearly  tlie  like  principles,  (mutat.  vniiand.J 
the  degree  of  vice  in  any  given  action  may  be  estimated.  The 
matter  is  largely  stated  on  both  sides  in  Hutches.  Inq.  p.  150 — 
1G8.  Hutches.  Syst.  of  Mor.  I'hil.  1.  ii.  c.  1,2.  Price  on  Mor. 
p.  341—345. 

§  2.  2.  It  is  impossible  certainly  to  pronounce  on  the  de- 
gree of  moral  good  in  any  action,  unless  we  exactly  knew  the 
heart  of  the  agent,  and  also  knew  the  whole  of  his  circumstances 
and  relations,  so  as  to  be  able  confidently  to  determine,  what  he 
could,  and  what  he  could  not  have  known  concerning  the  moral 
fitness,  or  unfitness  of  the  thing  in  question.    Fid.  Lect.  52.  §  1 2. 

§  3.  3.  God  alone  can  certainlv  and  infallibly  judge  of  the 
degree  of  virtue  or  vice  in  any  given  action  :  much  more  may 
this  be  aflBrmed  concerning  the  whole  of  any  character. 

^4.  Schol.  1.  Dr.  HuTCHEsoN  has  attempted  to  introduce 
mathematical  calculations  into  these  subjects  of  morality  ;  of 
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. .  ,  .  •  . 

Avhich  It  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  little  specimen.    It  is  to 

be  observed,  that  he  undertakes  to  shew  the  method  of  stating 
the  importance  of  a  character,  rather  than  the  degree  of  virtue 
in  any  particular  action  ;  and  his  rules  are  these.  Let  M  signify 
the  moment,  or  degree  of  good  produced  l)y  the  person,  whose 
character  is  under  consideration  ;  B  the  benevolence  of  his  tem- 
per, and  A  his  ability:  then  M=BxA,  i.e.  in  a  compound 
ratio  of  liis  benevolence  and  ability  :  when  in  any  two  beings 
their  a!)ihties  are  the  same,  M=B:  when  their  benevolence  is 
equal,  M=yV.    On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from  ti)e  former 

view,  that  B=— i.  e.  directly  as  tlic  moment  of  good,  and  in- 
versly  as  the  ability. 

When  present  interest  lies  on  the  side  of  virtue,  if  I  express 

j^j  J .  iVI  X I 

it,  then  B=  — 7 — ^  but  if  it  lies  against  virtue,  then  B= — r— '  He 
A  °  '  A 

adds,  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  goodness,  when  M=A,  for  then 
the  virtue  of  any  two  beings  compared  will  be  equal,  i.  c.  :  :  J  :  1 
whatever  their  abilities  are.  This  he  supposes  the  Stoics  meant, 
when  they  said,  the  virtue  of  a  wise  man  was  equal  to  that  of 
tlie  gods.  Yet  here  by  the  way,  they  took  it  for  granted,  that  a 
wise  man  had  no  regard  at  all  to  his  own  interest,  otherwise  the 
assertion  on  these  principles  would  be  false:  and  if  the  reason- 
ing Lect.  bC.  §  4.  be  allowed,  this  canon  cannot  bo  applied  to 
the  divine  being  ;  since  A  expresses  an  infinite  quantity,  and  M 
can  only  express  a  finite. 

§  5.  To  express  the  degree  of  moral  evil  in  any  character, 
let  y.  signify  the  degree  of  evil  produced,  and  H  hatred  or  ill- 
Mill  ;  and  the  former  canon  (mut.  viutand.)  may  be  applied*. 

§  6.  2.  How  right  soever  this  may  be  ip  the  general,  yet 
when  particular  circumstances  and  characters  come  to  be  ex- 
amined by  it,  it  will  be  found  of  little  use;  since  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  express  by  proportional  numbers,  the  degree  of  be- 
nevolence, the  degree  of  ability  for  virtuous  actions,  and  the 
degree  ni  which  interest  is  apprehended  and  considered  for  or 
against  them  ;  which  must  all  be  exactly  adjusted  before  the 
preceding  canons  can  be  applied''. 

a  ili'TCH.  ib.  p.  I6<i_l74, 177, 171.  |    b  PniCE,  ib.'p. 3.^—36*. 
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LECTURES  ON  ETHICS. 


Part  hi. 


LECT.  LXIV. 


Of  the  Divine  Virtues. 


§  1.  Dcf.  A  HOSE  branches  of  virtue  which  more  imme- 
diately resjicct  God,  are  called  divine,  those  which  respect  our 
fellow- creatures,  are  called  social,  and  those  which  respect  our- 
selves, HUMAN  or  PtRSONAL  VIRTUES. 

§  2.  Prop.  To  inquire  into  the  principal  branches  of  divine 
virtue. 

§.3.  Sol.  andDcm.  1.  It  is  fit  we  should  often  contemplate 
the  divine  being  ;  since  he  appears  by  the  foregoing  propositions 
possessed  of  such  illustrious  perfections,  as  well  deserve  our  most 
attentive  thoughts;  and  since  the  knowledge  of  his  nature  must 
be  of  great  use,  to  direct  us  in  the  methods  of  pleasing  him,  and 
secuHng  our  own  happiness  \ 

§  4.  2.  On  account  of  those  perfections,  it  is  fit  we  should 
humbly  adore  him,  as  infinitely  superior  to  all  other  beings ;  and 
that  both  our  souls  and  bodies  should  concur  in  the  expression  of 
such  adoration 

§  5.  3.  Forasmuch  as  God  is  the  most  amiable  being,  it  is 
fit  we  should  love  him  with  all  our  heart ;  i.  e.  should  think  of 
him  with  the  highest  complacency  and  delight ;  and  as  he  is  our 
great  benefactor,  that  we  should  cherish  the  most  lively  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  towards  him ;  and  that,  seeing  he  is  the 
source  of  being  and  happiness,  we  should  consider  our  own 
happiness  as  centred  in  him'^. 

§  6.  4.  Forasmuch  ns  God  is  the  author  and  disposer  of  all 
events,  it  is  fit  we  should  observe,  acknowledge,  and  consider 
his  providential  interposition  in  all  the  various  occurrences 
of  life-i. 

§  7.  5.  In  consequence  of  this  his  universal  providence,  in 
conjunction  with  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  it  is  fit,  we  should 
acquiesce  in  the  determinations  of  his  will,  when  most  contrary 
to  our  present  interest,  or  natural  inclinations'". 

§  8.  6.  Considering  on  the  oue  hand  his  power,  and  on  the 
other  his  evident  and  experienced  wisdom  and  goodness,  it  is  fit. 
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we  should  trust  ourselv  es  to  his  providential  care,  as  to  what  is 
still  before  us 

§  9.  7.  Seeing  all  our  happiness  does  entirely  depend  upon 
his  favour,  it  is  fit  we  should  make  it  our  highest  care  to  please 
him,  by  complying  with  all  tlie  intimations  of  his  will,  and  b}'  imi- 
tating the  moral  perfections  of  his  nature,  so  far  as  we  are  capa- 
ble of  such  imitation  ;  which,  as  was  before  observed,  implies  a 
regard  to  all  the  known  branches  of  virtue  :  [Ltd.  61 .  §  4.)  ne- 
vertheless, when  considered  in  this  particular  view,  it  is  a  branch 
of  that  duty  which  we  immediately  owe  to  God,  and  a  regard  to 
it  should  run  through  the  wh'jle  of  our  lives;  that  even  our  mi- 
nutest actions  may  as  far  as  possible  be  dignified  and  sanctified 
by  it ''. 

§  10.  Schol.  1 .  See  also  on  this  subject  the  following  writers, 
Amory's  Dial,  on  Devotion.  Fordyce's  Mor  Phil.  1.  ii.  ^  4. 
Grove's  Ethics,  partii,  c.  xix.  Price  ib.  p.  240 — 249.  Hut- 
ches. Syst.  of  Mor.  Philos.  1.  i.  c.  10.  Butler's  Serm.  No.  xiii, 
xiv,  Xenoph.  Mem.  I.  i.  c.  4. 1.  iv.  c.  3.  Eeattie's  Elements 
of  Moral  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  78 — 95.  Paley's  Principles  of 
moral  and  political  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  29 — 109. 

§11.2.  Faith  in  the  divine  declarations  is  also  a  branch  of 
divine  virtue  ;  but  cannot  so  properly  be  considered  here,  as  we 
have  not  yet  examined  the  evidence  of  the  divine  veracity  :  and 
Avc  may  add,  that  a  diligent  inquirv  into  whatever  bears  any 
striking  and  probable  marks  of  a  declaration  from  heaven,  will 
be  a  natural  consequence  of  that  veneration  for  God,  that  love 
to  him,  and  that  care  to  please  him,  which  were  specified  in  §4^ 
5,  9.  as  branches  of  divine  virtue. 

§  12.  Cot\  1 .  It  is  vicious  to  ascribe  supreme  divine  honour 
to  any  other  than  God  alone.    Vid.  Lect.  44.  §  1 . 

§  13.  2  It  is  also  vicious  to  worship  God  by  images,  since 
it  tends  to  sink  our  conceptions  of  him,  §  4,  5 

§  14.  3.  The  desire  of  foreknowing  future  contingencies, 
and  all  such  astrological  and  magical  arts,  as  some  pursue  in 
order  to  the  discover v  of  them,  are  to  be  avoided  ;  as  not  only 
tending  to  vex  and  disquiet  the  mind,  but  also,  as  in  a  degree 
inconsistent  with  the  reverence,  submission,  and  dependence, 
which  we  owe  to  the  divine  being''. 
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§  15.  4.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  that  our  inquiries  into 
the  nature  of  the  blessed  God  be  made  with  a  becoming  reve- 
rence, and  not  in  as  loose  and  indifFerent  a  manner,  as  if  we 
were  examining  the  properties  of  a  mathematical  figure,  or  a 
mechanical  engine 

§  16.  5.  To  blaspheme  the  name  of  God,  i.  e.  to  speak  of 
him  in  a  manner  signifying  contempt,  or  hatred,  must  be  a  most 
horrible  degree  of  wickedness 

§  n.  6.  Forasmuch  as  our  obligation  to  these  branches  of 
divine  virtue  is  plainly  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  evi- 
dent they  give  a  very  defective  account  of  virtue,  who  confine 
it,  (as  the  ancients  generally  did,  and  those  who  reject  revelation 
often  do,)  to  sobriety,  and  benevolence  :  and  there  is  great  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  God  as  indispensably  requires  those  regards 
to  himself  before  described,  as  he  does  social  virtue  :  for  though 
on  account  of  the  infinite  perfections  of  his  nature  he  cannot 
require  them  for  his  own  sake,  i.  e.  to  advance  his  own  happi- 
ness, yet  his  love  to  rectitude  and  order  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  regard  to  the  truest  happiness  of  his  rational  creatures  on  the 
other,  must  engage  him  absolutely  to  insist  upon  them*^. 


LECT.  LXV. 
0/  social  Virtue — Benevolence. 

^  1.  Prop.  take  a  general  survey  of  social  virtue.  Lect. 

64.  §  1. 

§  2.  Sol.  The  universal  rule  here  is,  that  virtue  obliges  us 
to  avoid  whatever  would  be  grievous  to  any  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, if  it  be  not  necessary  to  procure  some  greater  good  ;  and 
that  we  labour  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  about  us  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power. 

§  3.  Dem.  1.  Our  natures  are  so  constituted,  that  we  can- 
not but  approve  of  kind  and  benevolent  actions,  and  abhor 
those  which  are  malevolent  and  cruel. 

§  4.  2.  Every  man,  by  an  ill-natured  conduct,  must  expose 
himself  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  others. 
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§  5.  3.  By  an  ill-natured  conduct,  a  man  would  be  exposed 
to  the  upbraidings  of  his  own  mind. 

§  6.  4.  Mutual  ill-offices  naturally  circulate  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
ceeding probable,  that  they  will  at  last  come  home  to  the  man 
who  allows  himself  in  them'. 

§  7.  5.  God  is  good,  and  therefore  a  benevolent  conduct  is 
an  imitation  of  him,  and  consequently  a  branch  of  virtue. 
Lect.  55.  §  2.  64.  §  9. 

§  8.  6  It  is  reasonable  therefore,  and  consequently  virtu- 
ous, to  avoid  doing  what  is  grievous  to  others,  and  to  do  them 
all  the  good  that  we  can,  i.  e.  to  be  as  benevolent  as  possible 
2.  E.  D. 

§  9.  Cor.  1.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  rule  of  loving  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  a  summary  view  of  social  virtue  ; 
Avhich,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  the  rule,  suggests  the  rea- 
son, as  it  is  most  apparent,  that  our  conduct  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  considering  who  the  person  is,  with  regard  to 
whom  we  act,  but  what  the  circumstances  of  his  case  are'=. 

§  10.  2.  Since  life  is  the  foundation  of  happiness,  virtue 
requires  that  we  should  not  only  forbear  taking  away  the  lives 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  (unless  when  the  good  of  the  whole  re- 
quires it,)  but  that  we  should  be  ready  to  preserve  their  lives, 
when  we  can  do  it  without  exposing  our  own,  and  in  our  own 
exposing  the  whole  to  damage,  at  least  to  the  advantage  that 
■would  arise  from  the  preservation  of  the  life  or  lives  supposed 
to  be  securecf  at  the  expence  of  curs'". 

§11.3.  The  law  of  universal  benevolence  extends  also  to 
ourselves  ;  and  consequently  obliges  us  to  take  care  to  secure 
our  own  lives,  and  to  furnish  ourselves  with  the  necessary  sup- 
ports of  them,  if  it  lie  in  our  power,  that  we  may  not  be  burthen- 
some  to  others.  It  also  obliges  us  to  act  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  preserve  our  characters  fair  and  untainted  ;  for  if  they  be  da- 
maged, our  capacity  of  being  useful  to  others  will  be  propor- 
tionai)ly  impaired. 

§  12.  4.  This  law  of  universal  benevolence  extends  itself 
even  to  the  brutes,  supposing  them  capable  of  sensation,  and 
consequently  of  pleasure  and  pain.    And  though  there  should 
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Poi'K's  less,  on  Mail,  No.  J. 
c  Kil.  of  Nat.  p.  +1. 

tVASs's  Chrisii.iii  Temper,  vol.  ii. p.  158  17 

Hurt.  Scrm.  Ni>.  \i,  xil. 
a  Cic.  lit  OdK  1.  I.!,  c.  Atiii.  p.  157. Tool  i:J. 


be  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  arguments,  Lact.  3.  are  not  conclu- 
sive, yet  since  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  certainly  to  prove, 
that  tliey  arc  mere  machines,  a  virtuous  man  would  be  cautious 
how  he  abuses  them,  ((.■spccntlly  since  they  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  sensation,)  lest  by  any  degree  of  cruelty  towards 
them,  an  habit  of  cruelty  might  be  contracted  or  encouraged  : 
nevertheless,  as  they  are  capable  of  but  small  degrees  of  happi- 
ness in  comparison  with  man,  it  is  (It  that  their  interests  should 
give  way  to  that  of  the  human  species,  whenever  in  any  consi- 
derable article  they  come  in  competition  with  each  other 

^  1 3.  Schol.  As  we  here  dismiss  the  consideration  of  benevo- 
lence in  general,  and  proceed  to  particular  branches  and  effects 
of  it ;  this  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  to  touch  upon  the  cele- 
brated question,  whether,  and  how  far  benevolence  is  to  be  con- 
ceived as  disinterested^ .  With  respect  to  which,  the  following 
remarks  seem  just  and  rational. 

§  14.  1.  That  every  man  cannot  but  desire  his  own  happi- 
ness, whenever  he  thinks  of  it. 

§  15,  2.  That  this  happiness  will  be  more  effectually  ob- 
tained, by  a  due  regard  to  the  public,  than  by  seeking  a  sepa- 
rate interest ;  as  appears  by  principles  laid  down  above, 

§  16,  3,  That  when  the  connection  of  self-advantage  with 
benevolent  actions  is  thought  of,  it  seems  impossible  that  it 
should  not  also  be  intended  and  considered  :  §  14.  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  benevolence,  instead  of  forbidding,  will  re- 
quire that  some  regard  should  be  paid  to  it,  in  siffch  a  circum- 
stance. 

§  17.  4,  That  it  would  be  very  mean  and  ungenerous,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  seek  the  happiness  of  the  public,  without  any 
affection  to  it,  but  merely  as  an  instrument  of  private  good. 

a  Puff.  Law  of  Nai.  1.  iv.c.  iii.  J6.  I       Gu.ird.  vol.  i.  No.61. 

llAl  E'sContemp.  vol.  i.p. 'i93 — 295.  |       Fos  r.  Serm.  vol.  i.  No.  iii +. 

*  The  true  character  of  benevolence,  as  of  real  virtue,  is  to  be  estimated  ac- 
cordino;  to  its  oijeci ;  and  the  proper  object  of  both  is  vniversal  being  ;  but  the  exer- 
cise of  benevolence  wifliout  any  consideration  of  self,  is  impossible,  because  our- 
selves are  a  part  of  that  whole  which  constitutes  the  universality  of  being.  There- 
fore benevolence  cannot  be  absolutely  disinterested.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  scale  of  universal  being  God  is  almnst  the  sum  total.  Hence 
another  question,  nearly  ulUed  to  the  last,  is  more  easily  answered  ;  Whether  God 
or  ourselves  should  be  most  loved  ?  Every  good  man,  as  he  ought,  loves  God  more, 
much  more,  than  himself;  every  bad  man  loves  himself  more  than  God,  habitually 
Here  lies  the  great  apostacv.  W. 

f  The  obligation  of  mercy  to  brute  animals  has  been  elaborately  considered 
by  Dr.  Humphhey  Pkimatt,  in  an  express  treatise  on  the  subject.  K. 
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§18.5.  That  when  a  man  feels  the  highest  pleasure  in  do- 
ing good  to  the  public,  and  even  sacrificing  his  own  separate 
interest  to  it,  he  must  certainly  have  a  real  love  for  it,  which 
may  with  some  considerable  propriety  be  called  disinterested, 
if  it  be  not  so  in  the  highest  possible  sense. 

§  19.  6.  That  as  the  happiness  of  one  is  of  little  importance, 
when  compared  with  the  hap])incss  of  all,  it  seems  reasonable, 
that  so  far  as  it  is  regarded,  it  siiould  not  be  made  the  chief  end 
ot  actions  prohtable  to  the  public,  nor  considered  in  any  other 
view,  than  as  subordinate  to  the  good  of  the  community,  of 
which  each  is  but  one. 

§  20.  7.  That  the  benevolent  affections  may  be  so  strong, 
as  to  prevent  any  reflection  upon  the  present  pleasure,  and 
much  more  the  future  advantage  of  a  benevolent  action  to 
ourselves. 

§  21.  8.  That  the  mind  is  so  formed,  as  to  reflect  with  great 
pleasure  and  delight  on  characters  and  actions,  the  conside- 
ration of  which  does  not  immediatelv  aflTect  our  own  personal 
interest ;  and  to  say,  that  our  complacency  in  them  arises  from 
an  apprehension,  that  the  prevalency  of  such  a  temper  in  us 
would  be  advantageous  to  ourselves,  seems  asserting  an  evident 
faJshood  \ 


LECT.  LXVI. 

Whether  Brutes  may  be  slain  for  Food. 

§  1.  J[t  is  consistent  with  benevolence,  and  therefore  with 
virtue,  that  brute  animals  should  be  slain  for  the  food  of  men. 

§  2.  Dem.  1.  If  animal  food  be  used  with  moderation,  it 
seems  that  hereby  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  promoted  : 
this  more  generous  kind  of  food  may  afford  brisker  spirits 
than  a  vegetable  diet  used  alone  ;  at  least,  it  seems  that  those 
who  have  from  their  infancy  been  accustomed  to  eat  flesh,  would 
be  exposed  to  considerable  trouble  and  inconvenience  if  not 
to  distempers,  by  entirely  leaving  it  off. 

§  3.  2.  The  happiness  of  the  brutes  is  not  on  the  whole 
diminished  but  rather  promoted  by  this  means :  for  a  violent 

a  IIUTcriEs  on  Pass.  p.  H— 26.  Inq.  p.  ICO— 162.  I       Price  ib.  p.  126—129. 
Elem.  of  Crit.  vol.  i.  p.  4-i— 4*.  WESi  SY'a  Lell.  to  the  Bishop  of  Clo.  p.  37. 

Hu  iCJiEs,  Hyst.  i.  i.  pass.  I 
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death  docs  not  seem  to  be  near  so  painful  as  a  natural  death, 
coming  upon  them  i)y  tlie  slow  advances  of  a  disease:  their 
life,  though  it  be  shortened,  yet  is  not  embittered  with  fear 
and  expectation  of  deatli,  of  which  they  seem  not  capable  : 
to  which  we  mav  add,  that  out  of  regard  to  our  own  advati- 
tage,  we  take  care  to  feed  and  defend  them,  which  renders 
their  lives  mucli  liappier  than  they  would  otherwise  be ;  whereas, 
were  they  not  to  be  used  for  food,  we  must  either  destroy  them' 
without  eating  tlisir  carcases,  to  prevent  their  multiplying  too 
fast  upon  us,  or  they  would  destroy  each  other,  consume  the 
vegeta-ble  creation,  and  perhaps  grow  dangerous  to  us  for  want 
of  sufRcient  food. 

^  4.  3.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  where  the  custom 
of  eating  riesh  has  long  ])revailed,  it  ought  not  to  be  laid  aside 
without  great  and  important  reasons  ;  considering  what  great 
numbers  of  mankind  are  subsisted  by  keeping  cattle,  and  traf- 
ficing  in  them  alive  or  dead. 

§  5.  Schol.  1 .  Whereas  some  have  objected,  that  it  is  an  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  God,  as  the  grc^at  Lord  of  life,  to  make 
such  havoc  of  the  lives  of  brute-animals,  it  may  be  answered. 

§  6.  (1.)  That  by  appointing  it  in  the  course  of  his  provi- 
dence, that  they  should  multiply  so  fast,  God  has  made  it  ne- 
cessary that  many  of  theui  should  be  slain,  from  whence  we  may 
reasonably  argue,  that  he  allows  us  to  kill  them  for  food. 

§  7.  (2.)  That  in  the  various  classes  of  animals,  it  seems 
that  the  greater  are  gencrallj'  sup|)orted  by  eating  the  lass  :  not 
to  say,  (what  yet  some  have  urged,)  that  tlie  teeth  and  stomachs 
of  men  are  so  formed,  as  to  intimate  that  they  were  intended  to 
feed  upon 'flesh. 

§  8.  (3.)  The  agreeable  variety  of  tastes,  which  God  has  gi- 
ven to  the  flesh  of  many  birds,  beasts  and  fishes,  is  a  further  pre- 
snmptiun  that  he  designed  them  for  our  food,  and  consequently 
meant  to  give  us  a  liberty  of  taking  away  their  I'lves. 

^  9.  (  4.)  Most  vegetables,  when  they  come  to  be  examined 
by  microscopes,  swarm  with  multitudes  of  small  animals,  which 
live  in  and  upon  them  ;  so  that  a  man,  who  should  scruple  de- 
stroying animals,  would  hardly  be  able  to  find  a  subsistence,  at 
least  not  without  resigning  some  of  the  finest  vegetables,  and  so 
frustrating  the  kind  purpose  of  Providence  in  creating  them'. 


a  REYNOLDi's  f.ett.  to  a  Deist,  No.  i.  prrcs.  p.  | 

Thomson's  Spring,  vcr,  3J6— 378. 

 Auiuinii,  vcr.  li;>'<'— 1 1'^4. 

OVID'S  Met.  1.  XV.  ver.  50— 'ISii. 
ill-  ICIlES.  2.  *i.  4. 


I       Chf.ysf  on  Rcfim.  p.  53 — 63.  Disc.  i. 
Puff.  Law  of  Nat.  I.  iv.  c.  iii.  ji,  5. 
Nat.  Disp.  p^irt  i.  p.  44-^9. 
FiT/.osiii)U\r's  I.L'tl.  i\o.  viii, 
Ci  ARKE'sOiii;.  of  Kvil,p.2<i6 — 2K.5. 
Grove's  Mor.  Pbii.  vol.  ii.p.385— 387. 
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§  10.  2.  Nevertheless  care  should  be  taken,  not  to  add  any 
unnecessary  circHtnstances  of  terror  and  pain  to  their  death,  nor 
should  we  accustom  ourselves  to  sport  with  tlieir  lives ^ 

§  11.3.  Some  have  objected,  that  several  of  the  arguments 
used  in  the  proposition  extend  not  to  fish.  But  it  is  answered, 
that  if  a  risjht  of  killintj  terrestial  animals  for  food  be  established, 
there  seems  little  reason  for  scrupling  to  use  fish  in  the  like  man- 
ner ;  it  seems  a  part  of  the  scheme  agreeable  to  the  rest :  and 
the  instinct,  which  brings  them  in  shoals  at  certain  times  to  the 
shore,  seeuis  an  intimation  that  they  are  intended  for  human  use. 

§  12.  .)•.  It  seems  an  instance  of  thefjoodness  of  the  divine 
being,  that  he  has  in  the  course  of  his  providence  appomted 
the  greater  part  of  animals  to  die  by  some  sudden  violence,  ra- 
ther than  by  a  lingering  decay,  in  wliich  on  the  whole  they 
would  sufler  a  great  deal  more,  than  they  can  do  in  the  few 
painful  moments  which  generally  attend  their  death,  when  slain 
by  men,  or  when  devoured  by  each  other,  in  which  perhaps 
surprise  and  astonishment  take  off  much  of  the  sense  ot  pain  *. 


LECT.  LXVII. 
Concerning  Things  inaState  of  Nature — thedivisionof  Property. 

§  I .  Prop.  To  enquire  how  the  parts  and  fruits  of  the  earth 
ought  to  be  distributed  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants,  before  any 
mutual  agreement  is  made  between  them,  i.  e.  c'onsidering  things 
in  a  state  of  nature. 

§  2.  Sol.  1 .  If  there  be  enough  of  each,  every  one  may  take 
what  he  first  li<;hts  on. 

§  3.  2.  When  he  has  thus  taken  it,  another  person  ought 
not  to  seize  upon  it  without  his  leave,  but  should  rather  take 
some  other  part  not  so  occupied. 

§  4.  3.  Nevertheless,  if  there  be  not  enough  for  each,  he 
who  has  possessed  himself  of  more  than  is  necessary  for  his  own 

a  noDD.  on  Fduc.  p.  22,  23.  I       Dslany  on  Rcl.  Dut.  p.  98. 

Adventurer,  No.  5,  37.  |       i  HoMSOS'i  Autumn,  line  3(iO— 482. 

*  Mr.  Hoi.WELL  anrl  Mr.  Oswald,  both  of  whom  have  resided  in  the  East 
Indies,  have  embraced  the  principlrs  of  the  Hindoos,  ami  written  against  the  nsf  of 
animal  food ;  Mr.  Oswald  in  a  distinct  treatise,  ycry  lately  published.  K. 
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subsistence,  ought  to  impart  some  of  it  to  him  who  is  not  capable 
of  tlius  providing  for  liimself.    Fid.  Led.  65, 

§  5.  4.  If  n.'ccssarv  snpf)lics  be  denied  to  a  person  incapable 
of  providing  otiierwise  for  himself,  he  may  seize  on  the  posses- 
sions of  another  ;  nevertheless  with  this  proviso,  that  no  one 
shall  be  destroved  by  such  a  seinnre,  whose  life  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  whole  comnuuiity  than  that  of  the  person  who 
makes  the  seizure.    Fid.  Led.  65.  §  JO. 

§  6.  5.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  requisite  that  an  equal  distri- 
bution should  be  made ;  since  on  the  one  hand,  each  has  in  com- 
mon cases  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  on  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  above,  §  2,  3.  and  on  the  other,  it  is  for  the 
good  of  society  in  general,  that  some  should  be  richer  than  the 
rest,  seeing  there  are  many  civil  offices  to  be  performed  in  life, 
which  might  become  matter  of  dangerous  debate,  if  some  per- 
sons were  not  by  the  straitness  of  their  circumstances  induced 
voluntaril}'  to  perform  them., 

§7.  Dein.  The  demonstration  appears  from  Led.  65.  §  2, 
10.  for  it  is  evident,  that  these  rules  will  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind  in  general  ^. 

§  8.  Schol.  1.  It  seems  that  usury  is  not  in  general  to  be 
condemned,  provided  it  be  no  more  than  is  proportionable  to 
that  gain  which  the  person  borrowing  receives  from  the  loan  ; 
especially  among  men,  who  subsist  not  merely  by  agriculture 
and  grazing  and  manual  arts,  but  by  trade  or  merchandize  ; 
since  it  is  evident  that  among  such,  the  money  might  turn  to 
better  account  to-the  owners,  than  in  the  former  case  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  owners  would  have  a  just  claim  to  some  equiva- 
lent, for  the  advantage  they  forego  in  favour  of  the  borrower. 
Nevertheless,  in  exacting  this,  virtue  requires  a  compassionate 
regard  to  any  calamitous  circumstances,  which  may  render  the 
borrower  incapable  of  paying  interest,  or  perhaps  the  principle^. 

§  9.  2.  Many  things  continue  yet  common,  and  are  not  be- 
come the  property  of  any,  there  being  enough  to  suffice  all  ; 
some  of  them  not  being  capable  of  occupation  by  one  person 
alone,  and  others  such  that  the  property  of  them  would  not 


a  I  OCKR  an  Gov.  I.  ii.  c.  v.  b  Pl'ff.  Law  of  Nat.  1.  v.  c.  vii.  ?8 — 12. 
Oi:o  i.  df  JurcIJelli  &  Pac.  1.  ii.c.ii.S2.  OhoVE's  Kill,  vol  ii.  p.  407,  408. 

M'>nK's  Utopia,  p. 7S— 98.  Crot.  dc  Jure,  1.  ii. c.  xii.  S  Ul *. 

CiRovu's  .Mor.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  p.  8S— 92. 


*  Mr.  Benth.\m  has  lately  published  a  curious  Essay  on  Usury,  in  which  the 
F.n^'ii&h  laws  upon  this  subject  are  examined,  and  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  them 
freely  discussed.  K, 
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be  useful  to  any,  v.  g.  wild  beasts  and  birds,  air,  insects,  sea- 
uater.  Whether  the  sea  can  come  into  property,  has  been 
warmly  disputed  :  Grotius  denies  it  in  his  Mare  Liberum, 
antl  Selden  asserts  it  in  his  Mare  Clausum  :  but  it  would  be 
tedious  and  unnecessary  to  give  a  view  of  their  arguments 
hei'C^ 

§  10.  3.  Property  in  any  degree  ceases,  Avlien  the  thing  is 
abandoned  by  the  former  possessor  :  and  the  security  of  man- 
kind seems  to  require,  that  when  any  thing  has  been  long  in 
the  possession  of  a  person,  family,  or  nation,  it  should  continue 
with  them,  if  for  a  considerable  time  the  original  possessor  has 
entered  no  claim  upon  it.  Perhaps  hereby  that  former  possessor 
may  suffer  some  damage  ;  yet  there  would  be  so  much  room  for 
fraud  and  litigation,  were  antiquated  claims  often  to  be  revived, 
that  on  the  whole,  they  would  undoubtedly  occasion  greater 
trouble  than  advantage  to  mankind;  and  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules,  which  would  not  in  some  instances  bear 
hard  on  the  innocent  and  virtuous 

§  11.  4.  Perhaps  upon  these  principles,  that  kind  of  theft, 
Avhich  was  permitted  by  the  Spartan  law,  might  be  justified;  as 
by  making  such  a  law,  the  proprietors  seemed  voluntarily  to 
have  relinquished  their  property  to  those  who  could  seize  it  in 
such  circumstances:  but  how  far  it  was  on  the  whole  prudent  to 
do  it,  is  ditHcult  to  determine,  without  stating  the  matter  more 
largely  than  would  be  convenient  here''. 


LECT.  LXVIII. 
0/  Logical  and  Ethical  Truth, 

§  I.  Def.  IThAT  verbal  proposition  is  said  to  be  ethically 
TRUE,  in  which  we  join  those  relations,  attributes,  or  properties, 
which  seem  to  us  to  belong  to  any  idea,  and  separate  those, 
which  seejn  to  us  not  to  belong  to  it ;  but  it  is  then  logically 
TRUE,  when  we  join  those  that  do  really  agree,  and  separate 
those  which  do  not. 

a  G«OT.  de  Jure,  I.  ii.  c  ii.  }  3— j.  |    b  fir.OT.  i\e  Jure,  I.  ii.  c.  iv.  5  3 — !). 

nu  rcHi  s.        2.  vii.  5.  Pi  f  1-.  ib.  I.  iv.  c.  xii.  {  H. 

Pui-F.  ib.  1.  iv.  c.  V.  {  5— 10.  I    c  KvM.inV  Man.  vol.  iii.  p.  :i40— 347*. 

*  The  doctrine  of  property  is  particularly  considered  by  Archdeacon  Paley 
in  his  "  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,"  book  iii.  chap.  i.  vol.  i.  (».  105 — li22. 
Seventh  Jtd.tion.  K, 
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§  2.  1 .  A  proposition  logically  true,  may  be  ethically  false, 
and  vice  versa. 

§3.2.  Propositions  directly  contrary  to  each  other,  in  the 
mouths  of  different  persons,  muy  both  be  ethically,  though  not 
logically  true. 

§  4.  Schol.  Ethical  truth  is  sometimes  divided  into  veracity ^ 
i.  e.  a  conformity  of  our  words  to  our  thoughts,  and  faithjul- 
ness,  i.e.  a  conformity  of  our  actions  to  our  words:  the  last 
seems  to  be  limited  to  words  expressing  a  purpose  of  do\r\g good 
to  another. 

§  5.  Def.  That  proposition,  in  which  >ve  culpably  violate 
ethical  truth,  is  said  to  be  A  lie*. 

§  6.  Prop.  Virtue  requires  that  ethical  truth  should  be  pre- 
served among  men  in  their  discourses  with  each  other. 

§  7.  Bern.  I.  Speech  may  be  useful  in  spreading  the  know- 
ledge of  those  things,  which  may  advance  the  happiness  of 
mankind. 

§  8  2.  In  order  to  render  it  thus  useful,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  person  should  be  believed. 

§  9.  3.  If  ethical  truth  be  not  regarded,  the  person  speak- 
ing cannot  be  believed. 

§  10.  4.  The  violation  of  ethical  truth  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  infamous,  and  persons  who  allow  themselves  in  it, 
do  thereby  necessarily  subject  themselves  to  great  contempt, 
and  so  greatly  impair  both  their  comfort  and  usefulness Valet 
propoaitio. 

§  1 1.  Cor.  1.  It  is  injurious  to  virtue,  to  allow  ourselves  to 
abuse  the  ambiguity  of  words,  in  such  a  manner  as  thereby  to 
lead  others  into  a  mistake,  since  most  of  the  ill  consequences 
which  follow  from  direct  lying,  do  also  follow  from  such  equivo- 
cations and  mental  reservations 

§  12.  2.  Virtue  forbids  our  deceiving  others  by  actions,  as 
well  as  by  words;  since  the  reasoning  of  the  proposition  does 
not  depend  upon  making  use  of  articulate  sounds,  or  written 
characters,  but  upon  any  method  taken  to  communicate  our 
ideas  to  each  other ''. 

§  13.  SchoL  1.  To  this  some  have  added  a  further  argu- 
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ment,  taken  from  the  nature  of  ethical  truth,  which,  separate 
from  all  its  effects,  seems  to  imply  something  in  it  so  sacred, 
that  a  violation  of  it  is  dishonourable  and  contemptible,  and 
therefore  vicious,  though  no  damage  should  arise  to  ourselves 
or  others  from  such  a  violation  ;  especially  considering,  that 
God  is  the  witness  of  every  falshood,  and  consequently  it  is  a 
kind  of  indignity  offered  to  him,  to  utter  any  thing  in  his  pre- 
sence which  he  knows  to^e  «ontrary  to  our  own  knowledge. 
This  some  have  expressed  by  saying,  God  has  given  us  a  sense^ 
by  which  we  unavoidably  delight  in  the  truth,  nor  is  it  in  our 
own  power  so  far  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  falshood,  as  to  ap- 
prove of  a  scheme,  in  which  any  given  degree  of  happiness 
should  be  produced  by  falshood,  so  well  as  one,  in  which  it 
should  be  produced  by  truth  ^ 

§  14.  2.  From  hence  arises  a  question  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty and  importance  ;  whether  it  may  be  in  any  case  lawful  to 
speak  what  is  ethically  false. 

Those  who  maintain  the  principles  of  the  former  scholium 
must  deny  it :  but  those  who  place  the  obligation  to  ethical 
truth  merely  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  proposition, 
affirm,  that  if  in  any  case,  the  happiness  of  mankind  may  be 
more  effectually  promoted  by  falshood  than  truth,  in  that  case, 
falshood  ceases  to  be  a  vice  and  becomes  a  virtue  ;  and  they 
suppose  that  many  such  cases  actually  occur ;  and  that  on  these 
principles,  it  is  lawful  to  use  falshood  in  our  discourses  with 
persons  that  are  distracted,  with  infants  and  sick  men,  with  a 
melancholy  man,  and  those  who  enquire  after  the  truth,  with  a 
design  of  doing  that  injury  by  the  knowledge  of  it,  which  with- 
out it  they  would  not  liave  been  able  to  effect, 

§  15-  This  must  be  acknowledged  a  controversy  of  very 
great  difficulty.  Perhaps  it  is  not  possible^for  any  human  or 
finite  understanding  to  determine,  whether  the  universal  obser- 
vation of  truth  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  rational 
creation,  than  the  violation  of  it  in  some  imaginable  particulars: 
but  as  it  is  certain  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  too  prone 
to  artifice  and  deceit,  and  would  be  ready  to  abuse  the  doctrine 
of  the  innocence  of  falshood  in  any  case,  Ave  should  be  very 
cautious  of  maintaining  it ;  and  an  honest,  generous,  and  reli- 
gious man,  if  he  errs  zt  all,  would  rather  chuse  to  err  on  the 
side  of  truth  *.    And  perhaps  a  regard  expressed  to  it,  even  in 
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circumstances,  wlici-e  it  could  not  be  maintained,  without  great 
danger  and  seeming  ill  consequences  to  ourselves,  niiglit  make 
such  impressions  ot)  the  minds  of  very  bad  men,  as  might  prove 
of  service  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  ; 
especially  considering  the  unlimited  power  which  God  has  over 
all  the  thoughts  of  men's  hearts,  and  all  tiie  circumstances  and 
occurrences  of  their  lives:  and  it  will  he  seen,  when  wc  come  to 
enquire  into  the  evidence  of  the  divine  veracity,  that  this  attri- 
bute of  the  deity  is  incapable  of  bfing  proved,  if  the  opinion 
which  we  are  here  opposing  be  admitted.  To  all  which  we 
may  add,  that  the  supposed  lawfulness  of  speaking  falsely  in 
great  emergencies  for  the  preservation  of  lifej  might  also  be  ex- 
tremely mischievous  to  mankind,  by  depriving  them  of  all  in- 
stances of  martyrdom  for  religion ;  and  is  indeed  a  maxim  so 
dangerous  to  human  societ}',  that  it  seems,  that  a  wise  and  be- 
nevolent man,  who  firmly  believes  it,  would  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples teach  the  contrary.  And  after  all,  if  the  principle  itself 
Avere  granted,  yet  many  of  the  instances  mentioned  above,  seem 
of  too  trivial  a  nature,  to  justify  having  recourse  to  a  falsehood; 
and  in  particular,  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  to  children, 
than  to  be  taught  to  lie,  by  the  example  of  their  parents  and 
governors 

§  16.  3.  Nevertheless,  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the 
change  which  custom  may  have  introduced  into  the  signification 
of  words,  which  has  brought  some  expressions  of  complaisance 
and  kindness,  in  most  civilized  nations,  to  so  loose  an  import, 
that  a  man  has  no  room  to  imagine,  they  will  be  interpreted 
rigorously,  according  to  their  utmost  literal  extent,  and  there- 
fore need  not  be  scrupulous  about  tiie  use  of  them;  v.  g.  as  if 
he  could  not  say,  "  he  was  at  a  friend's  service,"  unless  he  in- 
tended thereby  to  make  himself  a  slave^. 
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LECT.  LXIX. 

Of  Promises  and  Covenants, 

§  1.  Dcf.  A  PRO!\IISE  is  any  speech,  or  other  sign,  by 
■which  we  signify  to  another  person  a  present  determinate  pur- 
pose of  transferring  to  him  a  part  of  our  property  or  liberty, 
which  nevertheless  he  is  not  actually  to  possess,  till  after  some 
time. 

§  2.  Def.  A  mutual  promise,  or  agreement  of  two  or  more 
persons  with  each  other,  may  be  called  a  covenant,  Avliether 
the  performance  of  one  of  the  parties  be,  or  be  not  the  condi- 
tion of  obliging  the  other:  but  it  is  in  the  former  case,  called  a 
conditional  covenant. 

%  3.  Cor.  There  is  some  foundation  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween conditional  promises,  and  pacts  or  covenants  ;  not  only, 
as  each  party  in  a  covenant  may  be  absolutely  bound  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  part,  without  waiting  to  see  whether  the  other 
Avill  perform  his,  but  also,  as  there  may  be  a  conditional  pro- 
mise, which  is  not  mutiuil,  whereas  every  covenant  must  neces- 
sarily be  mutual^. 

§  4.  Prop,  Virtue  requires  that  promises  be  fulfilled. 

§  5.  Dem.  1.  Ethical  truth,  and  therefore  virtue  requires, 
that  when  I  declare  a  fixed  purpose  of  giving  or  doing  any  thing, 
I  should  really  intend  it.    Lect.  68.  §  6. 

§  6.  2.  The  promisee,  i.  e.  the  person  to  whom  the  pro- 
mise is  made,  acquires  a  property  in  virtue  of  the  promise.  §  I . 

§7-3.  The  uncertainty  of  property  would  evidently  be 
attended  with  great  inconvenience. 

§  8.  4.  By  failing  to  fulfil  my  promise,  I  either  shew,  that 
I  was  not  sincere  in  making  it,  or  that  I  have  little  constancy  or 
resolution,  and  either  way  injure  my  character,  and  consequent- 
ly my  nsefulness  in  life.  Therefore, 

§  9.  5.  Virtue  requires  that  promises  should  be  fulfilled''. 

§  10.  Schol,  1.  A  man  is  not  bound  by  a  naked  assertion^ 
as  he  is  by  a  promise ;  nevertln-less,  when  he  makes  such  an 
assertion,  he  ought  to  intend  to  act  according  to  it,  {Lect.  68. 
§  6.)  and  when  publicly  made  he  should  not  lightly  change  it, 
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lest  Ills  character  for  wisdom  and  resolution  should  thereby 
suffer'. 

§  II.  2.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  excepted  cases,  in 
■which  virtue  docs  not  ol)h{^c  us  to  fulfd  our  promises,  because 
the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  proposition  do  not  extend  to 
them,  V.  g. 

(1.)  If  a  promise  was  made  by  us,  before  we  came  to  such 
exercise  of  reason,  as  to  be  fit  to  transact  aflsiirs  of  moment ;  or 
it  by  any  distemper,  or  sudden  surprise,  wc  are  deprived  of  the 
exercise  of  our  reason,  at  the  time  when  the  promise  is  made''. 

§  12.  (2.)  If  the  promise  made  was  on  a  false  presumption, 
in  which  the  promiser,  after  tlie  most  diligent  enquiry,  was  im- 
posed upon,  especially  if  lie  were  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  the 
promisee". 

§  13.  (3.)  If  the  tiling  itself  be  vicious;  for  virtue  cannot 
require  that  vice  should  be  committed. — Under  this  head,  we 
may  rank  the  giving  a  reward  for  an  evil  action 

§  14-  (4.)  If  the  accomplishment  of  the  promise  be  so  hard 
and  intolerable,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  had  it  been 
foreseen,  it  would  have  been  an  excepted  case'=. 

§  1 5.  If  the  promise  be  not  accepted,  or  if  it  depend  on  con- 
ditions not  performed,  the  non-performance  of  the  promise  is  so 
evidently  justifiable,  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  insert 
this  among  the  catalogue  of  excepted  cases *. 


LECT.  LXX. 


Of  Oaths,  Vows,  Perjury,  and  Subscriptions  to  Articles  of 

lieligion. 

§  I.  Def  A  N  OATH  is  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  as  the  wit- 
ness of  the  truth  of  some  facts  asserted,  or  of  our  sincere  re- 
Solution  to  perform  some  promise  made,  renouncing  our  claim 
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to  the  divine  favour,  or  imprecating  his  displeasure  upon  our- 
selves either  implicitly  or  explicitly,  in  case  of  falshood. 

§  2.  Cor.  It  is  vicious  to  swear  by  anv  creature,  since  that 
is  in  effect  ascribing  to  such  a  creature  a  degree  of  knowledge 
an<j  power,  which  seems  peculiar  to  God.  Nevertheless,  if 
without  the  express  mention  of  the  name  of  God,  there  be  a  se- 
cret appeal  to  him,  in  that  case  we  swear  by  him  ultimately, 
and  not  so  much  by  the  creature  we  mention,  v.  g.  if  I  swear 
by  my  head,  or  my  child,  meaning  thereby,  "  may  the  divine 
vengeance  fall  on  my  head  or  my  child,  if  I  swear  falsely"." 

§  3.  Schol.  A  vow  is  a  promise  made  to  God:  if  any  ex- 
press or  implicit  imprecation  attend  it,  it  is  evidently  an  oath: 
but  as  vows  are  made  with  different  degrees  of  solemnity,  some 
of  them  may,  and  some  of  them  may  not  be  oaths.  Yet  as  an 
address  to  God  is  made  by  them,  they  necessarily  approach 
nearer  to  an  oath  than  a  promise  made  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures''*. 

§  4.  Def.  Perjury  is  the  use  of  an  oath  in  confirmation 
of  an  assertion,  known,  apprehended,  or  suspected  to  be  false; 
or  the  wilful  vif)lation  of  a  promise,  which  by  an  oath  we  had 
bound  to  ourselves  to  jjcrform. 

§  5.  Cor.  As  when  a  person  swears  that  a  thing  is  so  and 
so,  he  is  in  all  reason  to  be  understood  to  assert,  that  he  certain- 
ly knows  that  it  is  so;  the  guilt  of  perjury  may  be  contracted, 
even  where  a  man  believes  a  thing  is  as  he  asserts,  if  he  has  not 
a  competent  and  determinate  knowledge  of  the  thing. 

§  6.  Prop.  I'orjury  is  a  very  heinous  crime. 

§7.  Deni.  l.*It  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  reverence 
due  to  the  divine  being ;  as  it  implies,  either  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve his  omniscience,  or  fear  his  displeasure,  either  of  which  is 
contrary  to  Lect.  65.  §  1,  &.c. 

§  X.  2.  Mankind  have  in  all  ages  professed  some  peculiar 
reverence  for  an  oath,  so  that  it  has  been  used  to  determine  con- 
troversies, and  seal  the  most  solemn  mutual  engagements. 

§  9.  3.  Faith  among  men  would  be  still  more  injured  by 
perjury,  than  by  a  false  assertion,  or  promise  uttered  without  an 
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oatii;  since  therefore  these  have  been  shewn  to  bo-  detrimental 
to  mankind,  {Lect.  68.  §  6.  Led.  C9.  §  4.)  this  must  be  }-ct 
more  so. 

§  10.  4.  Perjury  has  always  been  esteemed  a  very  detesta- 
ble tiling,  and  tliose  vho  have  been  proved  guilty  of  it  have 
been  looked  upon  as  the  pests  of  society. 

§  II.  5.  Perjury,  being  thus  dishonourable  to  God,  injuri- 
ous to  others,  and  to  ourselves,  is  a  great  crime\    2.  E.  D. 

%  12.  Cor.  1.  Care  should  be  taken,  that  we  do  not  im- 
pair the  reverence  due  to  an  oath,  by  using  or  imposing  oaths 
upon  trifling  occasions,  or  administering  them  in  a  careless 
niainier 

§  1 3.  2.  The  reverence  of  an  oath  requires,  that  we  take 
peculiar  care  to  avoid  ambiguous  expressions  in  it,  and  all  equi- 
vocation and  mental  reservation  ^    Vid.  Prop.  54.  Cor.  1. 

§  14.  Schol.  1.  Somt  thing  of  this  kind  may  be  said  of  sub- 
scription to  articles  of  religion,  these  being  looked  upon  <is 
solemn  actions,  and  nearly  approachuig  to  an  oath.  Great  care 
ought  to  be  taken,  that  we  subscribe  nothing  that  we  do  not 
firmly  believe.  If  the  significsition  of  the  words  be  dubious,  and 
we  believe  either  sense,  and  that  sense  in  which  we  do  believe 
them  is  as  natural  as  the  other,  we  may  consistently  with  inte- 
grity subscribe  them  :  or  if  the  sense  in  which  we  believe  them 
be  less  natural,  and  we  explain  that  sense,  and  that  explication 
be  admitted  b}'  the  person  requiring  the  subscription  in  his  own 
right,  there  can  be  no  just  foundation  for  a  scruple.  .Some  have 
added,  that  if  wc  have  reason  to  believe  (thoiigli  it  is  not  ex- 
pressly declared)  that  he  who  imposes  the  subscription,  does  not 
intend  that  we  should  hereby  declare  our  assent  to  those  articles, 
but  only  that  we  should  pay  a  compliment  to  his  authority,  and 
engage  ourselves  not  openly  to  coiitradict  them,  we  may  in  this 
case  subscribe  what  is  most  directly  contrary  to  our  belief :  or 
that  if  wc  declare  our  belief  in  any  book,  as  for  instance,  the 
bible,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  v.  e  subscribe  other  articles,  only 
sO  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  that ;  because  we  cannot  ima- 
gine, that  the  law  would  require  us  to  profess  onr  belief  of  con- 
trary propositions  at  the  same  time.  But  subscription  upoti 
these  principles  seems  a  very  dangerous  attack  upon  sincerity 
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k  Occjs.  Papci,  ib.  p.  aa— 24. 


WiiisTON's  Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  411— ilS. 
Hi  TCHKs.  ib.     xi.  1. 
c  Guar,  de  Jure,  L  ii.  c.  xiii.  }3. 
I'll  1.  de  Jure,  1.  iv.  r.ii.  J  12 — 15. 
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and  public  virtue,  especially  in  those  designed  for  public 
offices'  *. 

<j  1 5.  2.  If  we  have  bound  ourselves  by  an  oath  to  do  a  thing 
detrimental  to  our  interest,  we  ought  to  submit  to  great  incon- 
veniences rather  than  violate  it :  but  if  the  nature  of  the  oath 
be  absolutely  and  evidently  unlawful,  we  are  not  bound  by  it : 
and  it  is  certain,  that  in  some  of  the  cases  mentioned  above,  in 
which  virtue  allows  the  violation  of  promises,  it  may  also  permit 
our  acting  contrary  to  our  oaths  ;  Avith  this  proviso,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  solemnity  of  the  latter,  the  case  should  be 
more  weighty  and  urgent 

§  1  fi.  :j.  If  a  conditional  covenant,  [Lect.  69,  §  I .)  he  mutu- 
ally confirmed  by  au  oath,  the  breach  of  the  condition  on  one 
side  evidently  dissolves  the  other  party  from  his  obligation  ; 
■which  by  the  way  justifies  the  revolution  in  England  in  1688, 
though  many  of  the  persons  principally  concerned  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  King  James". 

§  n.  4.  Grotius  is  mistaken,  if  he  maintains,  (as  some 
have  assertetl  he  does,)  tl)at  by  an  oath  we  always  promise  son>e- 
thing  to  God,  and  that  for  this  reason  an  oath  must  in  no  case 
be  violated.  It  appears  from  the  definition  of  an  oath,  that  tho 
former  of  these  propositions  is  false,  and  from  the  second  scho- 
lium, that  if  it  were  true,  the  inference  drawn  from  it  would  bu 
inconclusive:  but  the  following  passage,  which  some  have 
quoted  to  prove  this  to  be  his  opinion,  is  far  from  containing  if*. 


LECT.  LXXI. 
Of  Marriage. 

§  1 .  Def  M  ARRIAGE  is  a  covenant  between  man  and  wo- 
man, in  which  they  mutually  promise  cohabitation,  and  a  con- 
tinual care  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  each  other. 


a  Bl'  »N.  on  llie  Ait.  p  6 — 9. 
Ci  ARKB  on  ihc  I'lniily,  Introd.  Ed.  1 .  p.  20—26. 

rA.'i,  p.  '/i— W 
CosVBF.AliEVi  Scnn.  on  Subscript,  p.  24—31. 
CoDi'cssiuiul,  pasiim. 


b  Grot.  ili.  1.  ii.  c.  x\n.  j  V 

liAXr.  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  373. 

I'l  PF.  (ie  Jure,  1.  iv.  c.  ii.  I  9.  10. 

IIl  TCili  s.  Syst.  2.  xi.3,.V 
c  Occ:is.  Paper,  vol.  i.  No.  vii.  p.  12 — 15. 
d  GaOT.  de  .lure,  1.  ii,c  xiii. }  14, 15. 


*  The  question  conrerning  subscription  to  articles  of  religion  lias  of  late  yeai-f 
received  Uie  most  ample  discussion.  It  would  be  almost  endless  to  enumerate  the 
various  tr.icts  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject.  Tlie  controversy  was  revived  by 
the  publication  of  the  "Confessional,"  and  carried  on  to  still  greater  extent,  by  th« 
distinct  applications  of  a  body  of  the  clergy,  and  of  tUc  protectant  dissentinj  raini- 
fcters,  for  lelief  in  the  matter  of  siubscription.  K. 
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§  2.  Prop.  Virtue  requires  that  mankind  should  only  be 
propagated  by  marriage. 

^  3.  Dan.  1.  A  more  endearing  friendship,  and  conse- 
quently a  greater  pleasure  arises  from  continued  cohabitation, 
than  could  arise  from  the  promiscuous  use  oi  women  ;  where 
there  could  he  Utile  room  for  a  tender,  generous  and  faithful 
friendship  between  the  sexes. 

§  4.  2.  The  promiscuous  use  of  women  would  naturally  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  of  jealousy,  bitter  mutual  contentions,  and  a 
variety  of  other  passions,  from  which  marriage  when  preserved 
inviolate,  very  much  secures, 

§5.3.  Experience  teaches  that  a  promiscuous  commerce 
between  the  sexes  is  very  unfavourable  to  propagation,  at  least 
for  producing  a  healthful  offspring  ;  and  would  prove  the  means 
of  spreading  to  a  fatal  degree  the  venereal  infection. 

§  G.  4.  The  weakness  and  disorders,  to  which  women  are 
subject  during  pregnancy,  require,  that  botli  out  of  regard  to 
them  and  the  future  race  of  mankind,  they  should  be  tenderly 
taken  care  of ;  and  that  during  their  confinement  they  should  be 
comfortably  maintained  :  now  there  is  none,  from  Avhom  these 
offices  of  friendship  can  be  so  reasonably  expected,  as  from  the 
person  who  appreheruls  himself  the  father  of  the  child  ;  but  with- 
out marriage,  no  man  could  ordinarily  have  the  security  of  be- 
ing so. 

§  7.  5.  The  education  of  children  is  much  better  provided 
for  by  this  means,  both  with  respect  to  maintenance,  instruction 
and  governuient,  while  each  knows  his  own,  and  the  care  and 
authority  of  both  parents  concur  in  the  work  ;  to  which  that  of 
the  father  is  generally  on  the  whole  of  the  greatest  importance. 

§  8.  fi.  The  regular  descent  of  patrimony,  being  the  conse- 
quence of  fathers  knowing  their  children,  is  better  provided  for 
by  marriage,  than  it  could  be  without  it ;  which  by  the  way  is 
a  great  encouragement  to  industry  and  frugality. 

§  9.  7.  The  happiness  both  of  men  and  women,  and  of  the 
rising  generation,  is  on  the  whole  more  effectually  secured  by 
marriage,  than  it  would  be  by  the  promiscuous  use  of  women  ; 
therefore  mankind  ougbt  only  to  be  propagated  this  way^ 
2.  E.  D. 

§  10.  Cor.  1.  Those  unnatural  lusts,  commonly  known  by 

a  PlTF.  de  Jure,  1.  vi.  c.  i.  J  S.  FonnvfE's  Moral  Phil.  1.  ii.  S  3.  c.  ii. 

Wits.  .-i;!;)!!!.  I.  ii.  c.  vi.  ?  la— l.i.  MILT.  Par.i(l.  I.osi,  1.  iv.  vcr.  7'>0— 770. 

BaXT.  Work3,  v(j1.  i.  p.  ;)I  V.  A.  vol.  ii.  p.  31.  E.  GrOVK's  Elh.  vol.  ii.  p.  tiiO—M'i. 

WsiERVAtu  of  L  nOcaii.  I  1.  c.  i,  p.  l— JO.  UUTCUES.  sysi.  {  1,  'i,  3.  v.  2,  j).  150—155. 
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the  name  of  bestiality  and  sodomv,  are  to  be  greatly  detested, 
not  only  as  actions,  whereby  the  dignity  of  human  nature  is  in 
the  most  infamous  dcsrree  debased,  but  also  as  alienatina:  the 
mind  from  marriage,  which  is  so  important  a  band  of  society*. 

§  11.  2.  Those  who  seduce  single  women  to  violate  their 
chastity,  are  guilty  of  a  very  great  crime  ;  as  thereby  they  dis- 
countenance marriage,  and  bring  on  persons  so  debauched,  and 
the  families  to  whom  they  aie  related,  great  calamity  and  inde- 
lible infamy''. 

§  12.  3.  All  those  things,  which  tend  to  cherish  wandering 
lusts,  are  for  that  reason  to  be  avoided,  as  lascivious  actions,  and 
unclean  words,  which  generally  lead  on  by  a  strong  impulse  to 
greater  irregularities 

§  13.4.  Since  marriage  is  of  so  great  importance  to  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  it  is  plain  that  it  ought  not  to  be  dissolved 
upon  any  trifling  consideration  ;  since  uncertain  marriages 
would  be  attended  with  many  of  the  same  inconveniences,  as 
the  promiscuous  use  of  women,  and  would  dilTcr  from  it  little 
more  than  in  name ''. 


LKCT.  LXXII. 

Of  the  Duties  of  the  Married  State. 

§  1.  Prop.  enumerate  the  principal  duties  of  the  married 

state. 

§  2.  Sol.  1 .  Virtue  requires  that  both  parties  preserve  their 
fidelity  to  each  other  inviolate. 

§  3.  2.  They  should  study  in  every  instance  to  promote 
each  other's  comfort  and  happiness. 

§  4.  3.  They  are  to  contribute  their  respective  parts  towards 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  their  children'-. 

§  5.  Dem.  The  obligation  to  perform  these  several  duties? 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  engagements  into  which  the  parties 
have  entered  ;  {Def.  48.)  and  from  the  tendency  which  such  a 


a  Hutches,  ib.  p.  iT  j. 
b  Gu.ir'lian,  vol.  li.  No.  I2J. 

GBoVE.ib.  p.^SO— I8'i. 

Illi TCHES.  ll>.  i  4' 

Guardian,  vol..  i.  No  17. 
C  Spcct.  vol.  iv.  No.  'lUi't. 

OsTP.RV.  of  Unclean.  Prcf.  n.  IC\  ib.  ;  I.  c.  vii. 
p.  60—7^. 


Hutches,  vol  li.  p.  42,  43. 

EVA.Ns's  Serni.  vol.  ii. 
d  Puff,  ile  Jure,  I.  vi.  c.  I.  J  20. 

UiiTciins.  ib.  i  6. 
e  I)RI  ANV  on  Rclat.  Dut.  No.  il,  ill. 

Pai  nv  's  Pliilos.  vol.  i.  )).  3't<)— 344. 

BEATiin's  Elcm.  vol.  ii.  p.  12^-140! 
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conduct  ■will  have  to  secure  their  mutual  happiness  and  that  of 
their  families  \ 

§  6.  Prop.  Virtue  requires  that  no  man  should  at  the  same 
time  have  more  than  one  wife,  and  no  woman  more  thaii  one 
husband. 

§  7.  Part  I.  No  man  should  have  more  than  one  wife  at  a 
time. 

§  8.  Dem.  1 .  The  number  of  females,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
by  the  best  computation,  is  not  entirely  ccjual  to  the  number  of 
males,  in  the  human  species'".    Fid.  Led.  31.  §  15. 

§  9.  2.  Should  pol3'gamy  prevail,  there  would  not  be  female* 
enow  to  supply  all  the  males,  consequently  many  of  them  must 
be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  marriage  :  not  to  mention,  how 
far  it  might  be  the  occasion  of  those  hateful  and  destructive 
practices,  of  sodomy  and  eviration"^. 

§  10.  3.  Quarrels  would  probably  arise  between  those  men, 
who  endeavoured  to  possess  themselves  of  more  women  than 
one,  and  those  who  were  by  this  means  deprived  of  partners  in 
life  ;  which  might  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences  on  both 
sides,  should  polygamy  very  much  prevail. 

§  II,  4.  The  jealousy  of  the  wives  would  probably  make 
them  very  unhappy,  were  several  women  to  share  among  them 
the  affection  and  care  of  the  same  man  ;  and  it  would  occasion 
many  caballings,  and  mutual  endeavours  to  supplant  each  other 
in  his  affections,  by  which  the  peace  of  families  would  be  greatly 
disturbed  ;  not  to  mention  the  frequent  adulteries  that  might  be 
expected,  if  there  was  not  a  strict  guard.    Fid.  Gen.  xxix,  xxx. 

§  12.  5.  The  discords  of  the  mothers  might  be  communi- 
cated to  the  children  ;  and  so  not  only  alienate  their  hearts  from 
the  father,  and  thereby  prevent  the  e/ficacy  of  his  care  for  their 
education,  but  also  prevent  a  due  harmony  between  them  in 
riper  years,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  quarrels  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  next  generation. 

§  13.  6.  The  master  of  the  family  would  have  his  part  in 
all  this  uneasiness  ;  and  would  find  it  hardlv  possible  to  preserve 
his  own  quiet  in  any  tolerable  degree,  without  sacrificing  the 
peculiar  pleasure  of  having  one  intimate  and  best  beloved  friend, 
with  whom  to  converse  with  the  highest  endearment :  and  if  he 
had  any  true  taste  of  the  sublimest  pleasures  of  friendship,  the 


a  G»ovr.'5  ntli.  vol.  ii.  p.^SZ— 484. 

)IlTCHES.Syst.  3,1.7. 

b  UE»HAM'ietiyt.  Xbcul.  p.  175, 17(. 


Reflect,  on  Tolyg.  p.  If— 7. 
HiPiTSLEY's  Ess.  on  Pojml.  of  Afrij?» 
c  Uetlcct,  on  F»lyj.  p.  3.J~ii. 
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gratification  of  appetite  with  a  variety  of  women  must  appear 
but  a  poor  equivalent  for  such  a  sacrifice. 

§  14.  7.  The  practice  of  polygamy  may  leave  room  to  a 
married  man  to  be  continually  entering  upon  new  amours,  and 
treaties  with  respect  to  other  women  ;  wh  ch  would  keep  the 
mind  in  an  uneasy  agitation,  and  greatly  divert  him  from  applv- 
ing  to  cares  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  happiness  of  his 
family  and  of  the  public,  and  expose  him  thereby  to  many  ob- 
vious inconveniences. 

§  15.  8.  Since  polygamy  is  thus  pernicious  to  the  interest 
of  the  husband,  wife  and  children,  and,  if  it  commonly  pre- 
vailed, to  that  of  so  many  single  persons,  virtue  requires  that  one 
man  should  have  but  one  wife  at  a  time  ^.    2.  E.  D  '*. 

§  16.  Cor,  It  is  yet  more  evidently  unlawfu  for  him  who 
has  married  one  wife,  Avith  a  promise  of  confinement  to  her,  af- 
terwards to  take  a  second.    Vid.  Lect.  69.  §  4. 

^  17.  Schol.  1.  Some  have  argued  in  favour  of  the  proposi- 
tion, that  it  would  prevent  the  over-stocking  the  world  with  in- 
habitants, which  would  be  the  consequence  of  polygamy.  But 
we  have  waved  tliat  argument, 

§  18.  (1.)  Because  it  seems  that  the  contrary  is  true,  i.  e. 
that  the  number  of  mankind  is  lessened  rather  than  increased  hy 
polygamy,  which  is  a  direct  consequence  from  §  8.  for  it  is 
plain,  that  ten  women  for  instance  would  be  like  to  have  more 
children  by  ten  men,  than  by  one,  especially  in  some  length  of 

»  BUBV.  Life  ofRochcst.  p.  112,  n3.  |       Reflect,  on  Polyg.  p.  13—19. 

VhYV.  (Ic  Jure,  L  vi.  c.i.  j  16 — 19.  I        t'lisprit  desLoix,  vol.  i.  1.  xv  i.  c.  ii— vTi. 

Salm.  SWie  of  Turkey,  p.  41 1— 41G.  |       Hltches.  Syst.  vol.  ii.  p.  IdO,  161. 

*  The  question  concerning  pohji^amy  has  recenUy  been  revived,  in  consequence 
of  an  elaborate  treatise  in  defence  ol'  it,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Martin  ^1  adan, 
and  iiititlcd  "  Theh'phtbora."  To  this  woik  many  answers  appeare'i,  among;  which 
may  be  reckoned,  "  Polypaitiy  Unscriptural,"  by  John  Towers  j  "  Remarks  on 
Polygamy,"  bv  Thomas  Wills;  "  Polygamy  Indefen^ible,"  by  John  Smith; 
"  Remarks  on  Thelyphthora,"  by  James  Pen;  "  Blessings  of  Polygamy  displayed," 
by  R.  Hill;  "  Examination  of  Thelyphthora,"  by  John  Pawmer;  and  "  Refuta- 
tion of  Polygamy,"  by  T.  IIaweis.'  There  were,  also,  several  anonymous  publica- 
tions on  the  subject,  of  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  "  Anti-Thclyphtlioraj" 
"  Marriage  and  its  Vows  defended,"  by  a  female  ;  "  The  Unlau  fulness  of  Polygamy 
evinced  and  the  "  Cobler's  Letter  to  the  Author  of  Thelyplithora."  But  the  most 
decisive  blow  that  was  given  to  the  "  Thelyphthora,"  was  in  two  articles  which  occur 
in  the  sixty-third  volume  of  the  Monthly  Review.  These  articles  were  ivritten  by 
the  late  Rev.  Samuel  P.adcock.  Some  general  reflections  on  Polygamy  may  be 
seen  in  Palev's  "  Principles  of  moral  and  political  Philosophy,"  vol.  i.  p.  319 — 325. 
and  in  Beattie's  "  Elements  of  moral  Science,"  vol.  ii.  p.  127 — 129.  K. 
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years,  considering  how  much  the  body  fiiifjht  be  weakened  by 
tiiat  luxury  with  which  seraghos  are  generally  attended  :  and 
accordingly  it  is  found  in  fact,  that  there  is  the  greatest  increase 
of  men,  where  polvgamy  is  not  used,  as  the  author  of  the  reflec- 
tions on  that  subject  has  proved,  in  an  accurate  and  convincing 
manner.  But, 

§  19.  (2.)  If  it  were  fact,  that  polygamy  would  increase  the 
number  of  mankind,  it  would  be  an  argument  for  it,  rather  than 
against  it:  for  it  is  certain,  the  earth  will)  jiropcr  cultivation 
would  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  much  greater  number  of  in- 
habitants than  at  present  subsist  upon  it ;  and  so  many  general 
calamities  have  from  age  to  age  interposed  to  thin  their  numbers, 
that  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  they  will  ever  grow  insupport- 
ably  great.  In  the  mean  time,  that  polygamy  lessens  the  num- 
ber, is  an  additional  argument  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  species,  and  therefore  to  virtue 

^  20.  Part  II.  One  woman  should  have  but  one  husband  at 
a  time. 

§  21 .  Dem.  1 .  Several  of  the  arguments  urged  in  the  pre.* 
ceding  demonstration  will  (mutatis mutandis)  prevail  here;  es- 
pecially those  taken  from  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  mutual 
jealousy,  and  the  want  of  peculiar  endearments  arising  from 
one  most  intimate  friend. 

§  22.  2.  The  ofi'spring  would  be  thereby  rendered  uncertain, 
and  healthful  propagation  prevented,  by  which  the  main  pur- 
poses of  marriage  would  be  evidently  defeated''.  Valet propositio. 
Lect.  71.  §  2. 

§  23.  Schol.  This  has  appeared  so  intolerable  a  thing,  that 
it  has  hardly  been  practised  by  any  nation  on  earth,  unless  some 
Tery  barbarous  people  are  to  be  excepted.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  almost  universally  been  made  amain  branch  of  the  marriage 
covenant,  that  with  regard  to  matrimonial  converse,  a  wife  should 
be  the  property  of  one  husband  alone,  and  those  women  have 
been  accounted  infamous,  who  have  violated  this  engagement^. 


LECT,  LXXIII. 
Of  Marriage  and  Divorce. 

§  1.  Prop.  ITo  enquire  to  whom  virtue  prohibits  marriage. 
§  2.  Sol.  1.  In  general,  it  is  not  advisable  that  marriage 

a  Reflect,  on  Polyg.  Diss,  vi,  vii.  I    c  L'Esprit  des  Loix,  vol.  i.  I.  xvi.  c.  v. 

b  Pi'FF.  il>.  I.  vi.c.  i.  ;  15.  I       TeMrLE'sHist-ofEnsI.  J).  11— Jti. 

Orov  t"s  tih.  »ol.  ii.  p.  4'i2— i77.  1 
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should  be  contracted  by  those,  who,  by  reason  of  their  unripe 
age,  or  some  natural  or  accidental  defect  in  their  understanding, 
are  destitute  of  reason,  and  so  incapable  of  making  a  proper 
choice,  or  behaving  themselves  aright  in  the  conjugal  state^ 

§  3.  2.  It  is  prohibited  to  those  who  are  evidently  incapable 
of  propagation,  unless  they  marry  with  others  in  the  like  condi- 
tion with  themselves  :  otherwise  by  their  incapacity,  the  great 
end  of  marriage  would  be  frustrated,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  a 
perpetual  jealousy,  and  many  other  irregular  passions''. 

§  4,  3.  Tp  those  who  labour  under  any  distemper  of  body, 
or  distraction  of  mind,  which  would  probably  be  convej'ed  to 
their  offspring. 

§  5.  4.  To  those  who  are  already  married,  and  whose  con- 
sorts are  yet  living,  virtue  forbids  marriage,  upon  the  principles 
of  the  preceding  proposition,  while  the  former  marriage  conti- 
nues undissolved  :  and  whereas  among  us,  one  man  and  one 
woman  have  been  mutually  appropriated  to  each  other,  it  is  yet 
more  evidently  and  universally  unlawful  for  either  to  marry  a 
third  person,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  as  it  is  a  breach 
of  the  marriage  covenant :  whether  it  may  be  lawful  when  such 
consent  is  gained,  even  supposing  the  preceding  proposition  to 
hold  good,  i.  e.  whether  marriage  may  be  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent,  v;ill  be  enquired  in  the  next  proposition 

§  6.  5.  It  has  generally  been  said,  that  marriage  is  unlawful 
to  those  who  are  nearly  allied  by  blood  or  alfinity.  The  chief 
reasons  assigned  against  such  marriages  are, 

§  7.  1.)  That  in  some  cases,  the  duties  of  other  relations 
would  be  plainly  confounded  by  them,  as  in  case  of  a  mother's 
marrying  her  son. 

§  8.  2.)  Friendship  by  this  means  would  be  less  widely  dif- 
fused ;  and  covetous  parents  would  hinder  their  wealth  from  be- 
ing communicated,  perhaps  on  these  principles  even  forcing 
the  elder  brethren  to  marry  their  sisters,  however  contrary  to 
their  inclination  ;  whicli  must  be  the  source  of  great  calamity 
to  them,  as  well  as  detriment  to  others. 

§  y.  ?>.)  By  prohibiting  these  marriages,  provision  is  made 
against  some  temptations  to  unchastity,  arising  from  the  more 
frequent  converse  of  near  relations. 

a  PuiT.  do  Jure,  1.  vi.  c.  i.  j  26 
k  Vvtv.  it). S  2'.. 
Rlc.\lT"£t^>  Coun.  p  29.'-, 
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^  10.  4.)  There  seems  to  be  something  generally  in  the 
constinuion  of  our  iiutures  abhorring  such  marriages,  if  the  rela- 
tions are  near,  which  has  rendered  them  infamous  among  most 
civilized  natjons  :  though  it  must  be  owned  the  Egijptians  and 
Persians  were  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  however  among  the 
European  nations,  it  prevails  in  full  force 

§11.  Schol.  1.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  it  must 
be  on  ned  very  difficult  to  fix  the  degrees  of  affinity,  or  consan- 
guinity, within  which  marriage  is  unlawful,  and  if  mankind  ever 
have  been  or  should  be  in  such  circumstances,  that  a  brother 
could  have  no  wife  but  his  own  sister,  most  of  the  arguments 
urged  above  would  cease,  and  the  rest  must  give  way  to  such  a 
necessity  *. 

§  12.  2.  Tlie  argument  urged  §  6 — 10.  concludes  much  more 
strongly  against  marrying  with  those  nearly  related  by  bloody 
than  by  affinity 

§  1  3.  Prop.  To  enquire  in  what  cases  marriage  may  be 
rightly  dissolved. 

§  14.  Sol.  1.  It  is  no  doubt  dissolved  by  the  adultery  of  ei- 
ther party,  which  is  an  apparent  breach  of  the  most  fundamen- 
tal article  of  the  covenant.    Lect.  71.  §  1-  and  Led.  69.  §  4. 

§  15.  2.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  dissolved  upon  the  obsti- 
nate desertion  of  one  of  the  parties,  since  thereby  the  covenant 
is  also  broken 

§16.3.  It  is  questioned  whether  marriage  may  be  dissolved, 
on  account  of  the  unkind  behaviour  of  one  of  the  married  per- 
sons. In  one  view,  it  may  appear  reasonable  that  it  should, 
since  consulting  their  mutual  happiness  and  comfort  is  a  branch 
of  the  marriage  covenant :  yet  when  we  consider  what  damage 
might  arise  to  the  innocent  offsprmg,  how  frequently  complaints 
of  this  kind  occur  among  married  people,  how  generally  in  this 
case  both  parties  are  to  blame,  and  on  these  accounts  how  un- 
certain marriasje  would  be  rendered,  if  the  dissolution  of  it  in 
this  case  should  be  allowed,  it  seems  on  the  whole  more  for  the 

• 

a  PUFF.  ib.  5  28,32,34.  FRV's  Case  of  Marriages. 

JluiCHts.  Syat.  J.  i.8— 10.  b  PuFF.ib.  M5- 

L'F.sprii  ties  Loix,  vol.  ii.  I.  xxvi.  c.  jriv.  c  Life  of  Galeacius  Caracciolus  +. 

Grove's  Eth.  vol.  ii .  p.487— 4S!9. 

♦  This  subject  has  been  particularly  treated  of  by  a  Mr.  JoHtf  Fry,  in  his 
"  Case  of  Marriages  between  kindred."  See,  also,  "  The  Legal  Degrees  of  Mar- 
riage stated  and  considered,"  by  John  Alleyni,  Esq.  K. 

f  Galeacius  Caracciolus  is  referred  to,  because  his  wife  refused  to  coha- 
bit with  him  on  account  of  his  religious  principles.  S. 
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happiness  of  mankind,  that  some  who  are  in  these  unhap'py  cir- 
cumstances should  bear  their  calamity,  than  that  they  should  be 
eased  of  it  on  terms  so  hazardous  to  the  security  and  happiness 
of  many  more.  To  which  Ave  may  also  add,  that  the  considera- 
tion of  marriage  as  an  indissoluble  bond  may  engage  both  hus- 
band and  wife,  out  of  regard  to  their  own  peace,  to  be  careful 
to  govern  their  passions,  so  as  not  to  make  it  mutually  intolera- 
ble ;  in  Avhich  exercise  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  each  party  may 
find  a  very  great  account. 

§17.  4.  Marriage  may  not  be  dissolved,  as  many  other  co- 
venants may,  by  the  consent  of  the  parties ;  if  it  might,  mar- 
riages might  frequently  be  contracted  almost  in  jest,  or  merely 
in  some  views  of  present  indulgence :  and  when  one  party  was 
weary  of  the  bond,-  very  indirect  measures  might  be  used  to  pro- 
cure the  consent  of  the  other  to  dissolve  it ;  and  thus  a  state  of 
things  would  probably  be  introduced  into  the  world,  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  marriage  was  intended  to  prevent. 

§  18.  5.  Neither  ought  marriage  to  be  dissolved,  merely 
on  account  of  barrenness,  unless  one  of  the  parties  evidently 
appears  to  have  been  under  some  natural  incapacity  before  the 
contract;  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  time  when 
such  a  dissolution  should  take  place,  and  great  room  would  be 
left  for  fraudulent  separations. 

§  19.  6.  Neither  are  marriages  to  be  dissolved,  on  account 
of  any  concealed  deformity  of  body,  or  flaw  in  estate ;  though 
it  be  allowed  very  criminal  and  foolish,  for  any  to  impose  upon 
another  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance*. 

§  20.  Cor.  Since  the  marriage  bond  is  of  so  strict  a  nature, 
it  ought  never  to  be  formed  without  the  most  mature  considera- 
tion ;  nor  should  any  be  forced  into  it  by  the  authority  of  su- 
periors, contrary  to  their  own  inclinations''. 


LECT.  LXXIV. 
Of  Concubinage,  and  Care  of  Children. 

§  1.  Def  CoNCUBIN7\GE  is  a  sort  of  marriage,  in  which 
the  woman  by  agreement  of  both  parties  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
servant  in  the  fanaily,  and  express  provision  is  made,  that  her 


a  Milton's  Prose  Works,  p.  .5—12. 
Pl'FF.  L  vi.  c.  i.  }  20—22,24. 
Letlres  Persannes,  voL  ii.  No.  102. 
MoNTKstj.  Sp.  of  Laws,l.  xvi.  IS,  16. 
Grove's  Ktli.  vol.  ii.  p.  477— iSO. 
MUTCULS.  Sysu  3.  i.  li,  12. 


Locke  on  Government,  part  ii.  i  78—4 1 
Keevis's  Apol.  vol.  i.  p.  187,  188. 
Moke's  I'lopi.i,  p.  141 — 144- 
I;  Grovk's  till.  vol.  ii.  p.  486—487. 
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children  sliall  not  have  such  a  riglit  of  possession  and  inheritance, 
us  the  childrcn  ot"  tlie  primary  wife. 

§  2.  Schnl.  It  appears  by  Lecf.  72.  §  7,  &c,  that  the  taking 
a  concubine  during  the  life  of  another  wife  is  generally  at  least 
to  be  avoided :  and  it  seems,  that  he  who  never  marries  anv 
M'oman  but  as  a  concubine,  neither  pa3'S  due  respect  to  the 
lemale  sex,  nor  sul>icieiitly  consults  hisovvn  happiness,  in  afree 
juid  ingenuous  friendship:  yet  j)erl)aps,  in  case  of  a  second 
marriage,  M  here  the  children  by  a  former  Avife  are  living,  con- 
cubinage is  not  altogether  to  be  condemned,  if  the  constitution 
of  the  country  permit  it '*. 

§  3.  Prop.  Virtue  requires  that  parents  should  take  peculiar 
care  of  tlicir  own  children. 

§  4.  Deyn.  I .  The  state  of  infancy  is  so  feeble,  that  if  ten- 
der care  were  not  taken  of  young  children,  they  would  die  quickly 
after  their  birth. 

§5.  2.  In  childhood,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  reason, 
they  are  incapable  of  providing  for  themselves. 

§  G.  3.  It  is  evidently  of  importance  to  themselves  and  the 
public,  not  oidy  that  their  lives  be  taken  care  of,  but  that  their 
minus  be  formed  to  virtuous  and  pious  sentiments,  of  which  they 
are  at  first  void,  not  to  say  that  many  at  least  seem  strongi}'  in- 
clined to  the  contrary. 

§  7.  4.  "Virtue  requires  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  education  of  children.    Led.  65.  §  1 ,  &c. 

§8.  5.  Those  who  have  produced  them  ought  not  in  reason 
to  throw  them  as  a  burdeti  upon  others,  when  they  are  capable 
of  taking  care  of  them  tlieniselves, 

§  9.  6.  That  ro(yy),  or  natural  aflPcction,  which  parents  feel 
towards  the  children,  will  render  this  task  more  easy  and  de- 
hghtful  to  tlieni,  than  it  would  be  to  others. 

§  10.  7.  It  is  probable  co'l.  par.  that  children  will  be  better 
taken  care  of  by  their  parents  than  others. 

^  11.  8.  Virtue  requires  that  parents,  should  take  peculiar 
care  of  their  own  childr<  n  ''.    2..  E.  D. 


a  Pl  FF.  de  Jure,  I.  vi.  c.  i.  i  M'>.  1.  iv.  c.  \i.  i.  ^). 

Grot,  ile  Jure,  1.  ii. c.  v.  f  li. 
b  Kcl  of  Nat.  1..  15'.',  Ki'i. 
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§12.  Cor.].  Virtue  generally  requires  that  those  who  have 
children  should  make  them  their  principal  heirs'", 

§  13.  2.  Virtue  requires  that  remoter  ancestors  should  be 
careful  of  grand-children,  or  other  descendants;  especially  if 
the  immediate  parents  be  either  taken  away  by  death,  or  any 
other  way  rendered  incapable  of  aflbrding  them  assistance'', 

§  I  t,  Schol.  1.  It  does  not  appear  necessary,  that  an  cqnal 
distribution  of  goods  be  made  among  all  the  children:  some 
proper  regard  should  be  had  to  the  merit  of  each  :  yet  great  care 
should  be  taken,  that  the  parent  does  not  by  an  imprudent 
distinction  sow  such  seeds  of  discord,  as  may  counterbalance 
the  advantage  accruing  to  the  most  deserving  child  from  a  larger 
share''. 

§  15.  2.  It  seems  reasonable,  that  the  eldest  son  should  ge- 
nerally have  a  larger  share  of  his  father's  possessions  than  the 
rest;  that  so  the  honour  of  the  family  may  be  supported,  and 
that  he  may  be  a  refuge  to  younger  children,  if  the}'  should  fall 
into  poverty  ;  especially  since  (ceet.  par.)  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected,  tliat  he  will  be  more  capable  of  managing  what  lie 
has  for  the  common  good,  and  the  distinction  made  in  hisfavour 
w'lW  generally  be  less  provoking  to  the  rest,  than  if  it  were  made 
in  favour  of  any  other  child''. 

§  16.  3.  Nevertheless,  an  elder  son,  or  any  other  may  be 
disinherited,  or  deprived  of  a  part  of  what  he  would  otherwise 
have  had,  upon  account  of  his  vicious  disposition,  if  there  be' 
reason  to  believe  that  he  w  ill  abuse  it  to  the  detriment  of  others ; 
this  the  reason  of  things  requires,  and  the  laws  of  most  nations 
admit  of  it,  though  Plato  only  allows  it  with  the  consent  of  near 
relations.  As  for  the  argument  brought  against  it  from  Deut. 
xxi.  15,  &.C.  as  a  law  of  God  to  the  Jews  ;  it  may  be  answered, 
that  the  Jews  had  not  that  power  of  alienating  their  estates  in 
general,  which  all  allow  to  others  not  under  such  a  peculiar  ap- 
pointment, and  therefore  no  valid  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
lience:  and  it  is  plain,  God  often  interposed  to  transfer  the  in- 
heritance ;  as  in  a  most  memorable  instance  .Iacob  did,  and  that, 
(as  all  who  believe  scripture  must  suppose)  by  divine  direction. 
Gen  xlix.  3.  1  Chron.  v.  1,2.  not  to  mention  that  power,  which 
the  law  of  God  gave  to  Jewish  parents  to  put  a  wicked  child  to 
death,  which  might  render  a  particular  licence  to  disinherit  him 
needless.    Deut.  xxi.  18,  &c''. 


a  Grot.  ib.  I.  ii.c.  vii.  J5.  No.  il. 
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LECT.  LXXV. 
Of  Gratitude — Filial  and  Parental  Duties. 

T  HERE  is  an  evident  fitness,  that  when  one  rational 
being  has  received  a  favour  and  kindness  from  another,  he  should 
have  some  sense  of  gratitude,  and  return  good  rather  than  evil*. 
§2.  Cor.  Virtue  requires  gratitude''.    Vid.  Led.  52.  ^  10, 

§  3.  Pivp.  To  enquire  into  the  duty  of  children  towards 
their  parents. 

§  4.  Sol.  and  Dem,  l.  Forasmuch  as  children  have  received 
important  favours  from  their  parents,  gratitude,  and  therefore 
virtue  requires  that  they  should  love  them.  §1,2. 

§  5.  2.  Considering  the  superiority  of  age,  and  the  pro- 
bable superiority  of  wisdom,  which  there  is  on  the  side  of 
parents,  and  also  how  much  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  a 
parent  depends  on  the  respect  shewn  him  by  his  children,  it  is  fit 
that  children  should  reverence  their  parents. 

§  6.  3.  It  is  fit  that  while  the  parents  are  living,  and  the 
use  of  their  understanding  continued,  their  children  should  not 
ordinarily  undertake  any  mutter  of  great  importance  Avithout 
advising  with  them,  or  without  very  cogent  reasons  pursue  it 
contrary  to  their  consent. 

§  7.  4.  As  young  people  need  some  guidance  and  govern- 
ment in  their  minority,  and  as  there  is  (ceet.par.)  some  peculiar 
reason  to  trust  the  prudence,  care,  and  affection  of  a  parent, 
preferable  to  any  other  person,  it  is  reasonable  that  children, 
especially  while  in  their  minority,  should  obey  their  parents ; 
without  which,  neither  the  order  of  families  nor  the  happiness 
of  the  rising  generation  could  be  secured :  nevertheless,  still 
supposing  that  the  commands  of  the  parents  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  will  of  God. 

§  8.  5.  Virtue  requires,  that  if  parents  come  to  want,  chil- 
dren should  take  care  to  furnish  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  so  far  as  their  ability  will  permit,  with  the  conveniences 
of  it^ 

§  9.  Cor.  1.  The  like  regards  are  in  some  degree  due  to 
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remoter  ancestoi-s,  if  yet  living  ;  tl>ough  if  the}'  come  to  want, 
they  fall  most  properly  under  the  care  of  their  more  immediate 
surviving  descendants. 

§  10.  2,  If  any  generous  and  compassionate  friend  act  the 
part  of  a  parent,  in  taking  care  of  an  helpless  child,  he  may 
justly  expect  from  him  the  returns  of  filial  duty. 

§11.  3.  Where  the  parent  has  delegated  his  authority  to 
some  other  person,  reverence  and  some  degree  of  obedience  are 
on  that  account  to  be  paid  to  him,  beyond  what  might  otherwise 
be  his  due. 

J  12.  4.  Different  degrees  of  obedience  will  be  due  to 
parents  according  to  the  different  age  and  circumstances  of  the 
child,  and  in  some  degree  according  to  the  capacity  and  charac- 
ter of  the  parent 

§  13.  5.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents,  or  of  those  who  sustain 
their  character  and  place,  to  behave  to  the  children  under  their 
care  in  such  a  manner,  as  may  most  effectually  conciliate  their 
reverence  and  love,  and  make  the  yoke  of  obedience  as  light  as 
possible ;  and  for  this  reason  all  unneccssar}^  severities  are  to  be 
forborne''. 

§  14.  Schol.  I.  Many  have  chosen  to  build  tfie  right  of  pa- 
rents to  the  obedience  of  the  child,  wholly  or  chiefly  on  their 
having  been  the  instruments  of  bringing  it  into  existence,  and 
have  inferred  from  hence  a  sovereign  right  in  the  parent  to  dis- 
pose of  the  life,  liberty,  and  fortune  of  the  child  ;  but  it  appears 
from  the  precedmg  propositions,  that  parental  authority  within 
moderate  bounds  may  be  fixed  on  a  basis  less  liable  to  excep- 
tion*^. 

§  15.  2.  It  appears  from  the  reasoning  of  the  proposition, 
that  both  the  parents  have  a  right  to  the  duties  there  mention- 
ed :  nevertheless,  (ctst.  far.)  the  authority  of  the  father  is 
chiefly  to  be  regarded  ;  though  Hobbes  is  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  maintains,  that  a  sovereign  and  unlimited  power  over  the 
children  resides  in  the  mother,  and  that  the  authority  of  others 
over  them  is  derived  from  her**. 

§  16.  3.  Though  it  appears  from  §  6.  that  it  is  an  irregular 


a  PUFF.  <le  OT.  I.  ii.c.  iii.  i  5— S. 
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thing  for  children,  generally  speaking,  to  contract  marriages 
without  the  advice  or  consent  of  their  parents,  nevertheless  it 
might  be  attended  with  still  worse  consequences,  if  marriages 
so  contracted  were  to  be  deemed  invalid^. 

§  17.  4.  The  indigence  of  human  infants  seems  to  have 
been  wisely  designed  by  providence,  on  purpose  to  lav  a  founda- 
tion for  those  mutual  offices  of  parental  and  filial  duty,  on 
which  much  of  the  happiness  of  life  evidently  depends''. 

§  18.  5.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  when  the  health  of  the 
mother,  and  the  convenience  of  the  family  will  admit  of  it,  it  is 
fit  that  mothers  nurse  their  own  children,  or  take  care  that  they 
be  nourished  at  home'^. 


LECT.  LXXVI. 

Of  Civil  Governwent — A  Coynmunity — A  State  of  Nature — 
Lau — Kinds  of  Government. 

§  1.  Def  A 

Community  is  a  company  of  men,  which  is  so 
associated,  that  the  whole  body,  either  by  themselves  or  their 
representatives,  should  judge  concerning  any  disputed  rights 
or  properties  of  each  member  of  it"*. 

§  2.  Def.  Those  men  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  nature, 
who  are  not  by  ^ny  mutual  engagements,  implicit  or  express, 
entered  into  communities. 

§  3.  Fj'op.  It  is  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  that  men  in 
a  state  of  nature  should  form  themselves  into  societies. 

§  4.  Dem,  I.  The  happiness  of  mankind  requires,  that  con- 
troversies which  arise  among  them  should  be  determined. 

^5.2.  The  prejudices  of  serf-love  would  lead  men  to  lay 
down  different  rules  for  themselves  and  others ;  it  is  proper 
therefore  that  there  should  be  some  universal  rule. 

§  6.  3.  When  these  rules  are  admitted,  prejudice  would 


a  Puff.  ib. }  li 

Grove's  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  p.  503—505. 

Grot.  \h.  i  10. 
b  Cambkay  (Ramsay)  on  Gov.  p.2G,  27*. 


c  TiLLOTS.  Scrm.  vol.  i.  p.  523—525. 

Df.i.asv  of  Kel.  Dut.  St-rm.  iv.  p.  79—88. 

Sped.  vol.  iii.  No.  2.^0+. 
d  LocKii  of  Gov.  I.  ii.  { h>7. 


*The  book  intituled  "  Cambrav  on  Government,"  was  not  written  by  Fe- 
NELON,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  but  by  the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  upon  the  principles 
of  that  prelate. 

f  On  this  question,  reoourse  may  be  had  to  Dr.  Cadocan's.  Essay  on  Nursing, 
and  Mr.  Nelson's  Treatise  on  the  Governmejit  of  Children.  K. 
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bias  particular  persons  in  the  application  of  them  :  therefore  it 
is  fit  that  particular  cases  should  be  determined  by  some  other 
person,  rather  than  by  either  of  the  parties,  whose  interest  is  in 
question. 

§  7.  4.  Such  determinations  would  often  be  in  vain,  if  there 
were  not  some  power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  them. 

§8.5.  Where  men  are  formed  into  communities,  rules  may 
be  laid  down,  judges  appointed,  and  determinations  enforced, 
by  the  joint  power  of  the  whole  body.  Therefore, 

§  9.  6.  The  bappiness  of  mankind,  and  therefore  virtue  re- 
quires, that  men  should  form  themselves  into  communities*. 
Lsct.  65.  §  1,  &c. 

§10.  Schol.  It  is  queried,  who  is  to  be  considered  as  a  meJW- 
her  of  a  community.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  those  who 
have  given  their  express  consent  to  it :  as  for  those  who  live  un- 
der the  protection  of  any  community,  it  is  to  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  while  they  so  continue,  they  consent  to  bear  the  bur- 
den, as  some  equivalent  for  sharing  the  happiness  of  it :  but  for 
aught  that  yet  appears,  such  may  Avithdraw  themselves  from  it, 
■when  they  shall  judge  it  requisite''. 

§  11.  A  LAW  is  a  rule  of  action,  prescribed  by  some  su- 
perior, in  such  a  manner,  as  at  the  same  time  to  declare  a  pur- 
pose of  favouring  or  punishing  those  under  his  power,  as  they 
shall  act  agreeably  or  disagreeably  to  if^. 

§  12.  Cor.  If  it  shall  appear  to  us  hereafter,  that  God  has 
given  us  intimations,  not  only  of  his  own  delight  in  virtue  and 
aversion  to  vice,  but  also  that  he  will  reward  the  one  and  punish 
the  other,  then  it  may  prbperly  be  said,  that  the  law  of  God  re^ 
quires  virtue. 

§  13.  Def.  They  are  said  to  have  the  supreme  civil  go- 
vernment in  any  state  or  community,  who  have  the  supreme 
power  of  making  laws  for  that  community,  and  executing  them 
in  their  own  persons,  or  by  such  officers  as  they  shall  appoint. 

§  14.  Def.  When  the  supreme  civil  government  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  one  person,  it  is  called  a  monarchy  :  if  in  a 
select  number,  an  oligarchy  ;  which  some  have  divided  into  an 
ARISTOCRACY,  which  is  the  government  of  the  nobles,  and  an 


•  L»CKE  of  Gov.  1.  ii. ;  124—126.; 
ruFF.  dc  Jure,  L  vii.  c.  i.  { 8—11. 
HuTCllr:s.  Syst.  2,  iv.  ami  3.iv. 
hAMSAV  of  Gov.  p.  3d — 38. 
Thomps.  Seas.  Aulu^nii,  vcr.  43 — 144, 
Crovb's  Eth.  VOL  ii.  p.  515—547. 


b  Locke  of  Gov. l.ii.}  119—122. 

GroI.  dc  Jure,  1.  ii.  c.  v.  i  2V.  No.  ii. 
c  Puff,  de  Jure,  1.  i.  c.  vi.  f  1—^. 

Bast.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  25,  20. 

Grot,  dc  Jure,  1.  i.  c.  1.  ;  '3. 
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OCHLOCRACY,  wliich  IS  the  government  of  a  few  of  the  vieanest, 
appointed  and  supported  in  a  tumultuous  manner  ;  whereas  a 
DEMOCRACY  is  the  government  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  : 
but  a  constitution  of  government  compounded  of  monarchy, 
aristocracy  and  democracy,  like  the  British  constitution,  is 
called  A  MIXED  monarchy'. 

§  15.  Schol.  The  composition  in  di/Tercnt  governments  is  so 
various,  that  some  have  thought  this  distribution  not  sufficiently 
accurate,  urging  that  ntilhcv  Poland  nor  Holland  fall  under  any 
of  these '', 

§  16.  Def,  Laws  made  by  the  supreme  civil  power  of  any 
community,  to  be  observed  by  all  their  subjects,  are  called 
CIVIL  LAWS,  and  so  differ  from  municipal,  made  for  particular 
towns  and  corporations. 

§  17.  SchoL  The  word  civil  law  among  us  is  generally  used 
to  signify  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire^  which  on  account  of 
their  equity  liave  been  generally  received  in  other  nations  : 
whereas  those  which  have  been  established  by  actof  parliamenty 
are  commonly  called  statute,  though  they  be  in  our  sense 
€ivil  laws 


LECT.  LXXVII. 
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§  1.  Prop,  A  O  enquire  into  the  probable  original  of  civil  go- 
vernment, or  of  communities. 

§  2.  Sol.  1.  Considering  the  natural  dependence  of  children 
upon  their  parents,  it  is  certain  that  government  would  at  hrst 
be  parental :  and  it  is  exceeding  probable,  that  if,  according 


a  Hutches.  S^sf.  3.  vl.  1,2. 

Spirit  of  Laws,  1.  ii. 
b  Temple's  Ess.  vol.  i.  p.  47,  V- 

Voltaire's  Hitt.  ot  Clurlet  XII.  I.  ii.  p. 
61—67. 


Univ.  Hist.  vol.  xxxir.  p.  6—30.  ibiJ.  yiA. 

xxxi.  p.  3 — 12. 
TEMPLiion  (he  Netherlands,  cii. 

 's  Works  vol.  i.  p.  30—43. 

c  PuFP.deJure,  I.  viii.  c.  i.  }  1  •. 


*  Though  the  specific  discussion  of  the  Roman  law  Joes  not  coniitltute  a  part 
of  these  lectures,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  the  student  to  a  few  general  writers  oii 
a  subject  which  may  hereafter  demand  some  attention,  A  foundation  should  be  laid 
in  Justinian's  "  Institutes,"  which  maybe  read  in  Harris's  edition,  comprehend- 
ing both  the  original  and  a  translation.  To  this  may  be  added  Schombero's  "  His- 
torical and  Chronological  View  of  Roman  Law;"  Dr.  Taylor's  "  Elements  of  the 
Civil  Law;"  the  same  gentleman's  "  Sumiuary  of  the  Roman  Law ;"  and  Dr.  Bever 
"  On  the  Study  of  Jurisprudence,"  and  his  "  History  of  the  Legal  Policy  of  tlie  Ro» 
nan  State,  and  of  the  rise,  progresi,  and  extent  of  the  Roman  Laws."  K. 


Lect.  lxxvii.       The  Origin  of  Government. 


to  many  of  the  most  credible  traditions,  the  human  race  de- 
scended from  one  pair,  so  long  as  the  first  man  lived,  and  conti- 
nued in  the  exercise  of  reason,  he  had  a  considerable  influence 
over  the  councils  and  actions  of  his  descendants,  and  was  re- 
garded by  them  as  their  common  head. 

§  3.  2.  From  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  power  he  had  over  his  family  descended  entirely  to  the  eldest 
son  :  it  is  certain,  that  the  I'eason  for  being  governed  by  an 
elder  bro(her,^\s  by  no  means  the  same  as  for  being  governed 
bv  a  father  ;  though  we  may  naturally  suppose,  that  f  ccet.par.) 
the  age  and  experience  of  the  elder  brother,  together  with  the 
larger  share  of  the  inheritance  which  he  probably  had,  would 
have  given  him  some  superiority  ;  yet  not  so  great,  as  an  elder 
brother  would  now  generally  have  ;  partly,  as  the  M'orld  being 
thinly  peopled,  each  might  have  as  much  land  as  he  pleased,  and 
partly,  as  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  men's  lives  in  those 
early  ages,  (if  we  credit  tradition  as  before,)  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ages  of  the  several  elder  brethren  of  a  family  would 
be  very  inconsiderable  ^. 

§  4.  3.  Each  family  would  probably  on  the  death  of  the 
common  parent  become  a  kind  of  little  sovereignty,  whose  go- 
vernor would  naturally  be  the  father  of  it  during  his  life  ;  and 
such  sovereignties  as  these  would  be  greatly  multiplied  in  the 
third,  fourth,  or  following  generations. 

§  5. 4.  It  is  exceeding  probable,  that  among' these  lesser  com- 
tnunities  disputes  would  arise,  for  the  determination  of  which 
they  might  judge  it  proper,  on  the  principles  mentioned,  Lect. 
7o.  §  3.  to  form  themselves  into  larger  societies,  including  seve- 
ral of  those  domestic  communities  ;  and  perhaps  the  form  of 
these  might  be  various,  according  to  t!ie  various  tempers,  cha- 
racters, and  circumstances  of  the  persons  concerned. 

§  6.  5.  As  disputes  arose  between  one  and  another  of  those 
larger  societies,  which  no  doubt  they  often  did,  it  was  necessary 
that  on  their  forcibly  opposing  each  other,  the  command  of 
their  respective  armies  should  centre  in  one  person  ;  and  if  he 
were  not  only  remarkable  for  his  valour,  but  also  wisdom,  hu- 
manity, eloquence,  piety  and  good  success  in  affairs,  any  of 
these,  but  especially  the  conjunction  of  them  all,  would  greatly 
tend  to  increase  his  authority  in  the  community,  and  might  en- 
gage them  to  acquiesce  in  his  stated  government ''. 

§  7.  6.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  persona,  families,  or 
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larger  comsminities,  before  free  and  independent,  would  submit 
themselves  to  the  government  of  any  one  person  whatever  ; 
witliout  some  equivalent,  which  could  probably  l)e  no  other, 
than  that  of  protecting  tliein  in  their  liberties  and  properties ; 
so  that  there  was  no  doubt  some  original  cont  act  between  the 
prince  and  the  people,  in  all  those  kingdoms  where  the  prince 
gained  his  power  by  a  peaceable  election. 

§  S.  7.  Some  ambitious  persons,  partly  by  stratagem  and 
partly  by  force,  might  possess  themselves  of  power  over  others  ; 
yet  even  those  conquests  could  not  be  settled  without  some 
agreement  between  the  victor  and  the  vanquished  ;  for  till  such 
an  agreement  was  made,  there  was  evidently  a  state  of  hostility, 
and  not  a  community 

§  9.  Cor.  1.  From  hence  it  will  follow,  that  though  there 
might  be  various  kinds  of  governments  prev^ailing,  and  in  mo- 
narchies various  degrees  of  liberty  in  the  people  and  power  in 
the  prince,  yet  there  must  always  have  been  some  original  coji- 
tract  between  them,  as  the  foundation  of  all  government,  except 
that  of  a  father  or  his  descendants  ^. 

§  10.  2.  From  hence  we  may  see,  how  far  sovereignt}'  may 
be  said  to  have  its  original  from  God.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  will  of  God,  that  we  should  do  our  utmost  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  mankind  :  now  some  government  ap- 
pears necessary  for  this  purpose  ;  [Vid.  Led.  76.  §  3.)  and  when 
governments  are  formed,  attempts  to  destroy  them  might  in 
many  instances  be  pernicious  to  ourselves  and  to  the  public : 
we  have  reason  therefore  to  believe,  that  God  wills  not  only 
that  government  in  general  should  be,  but  that  the" present  form 
of  government  should  continue  in  any  place,  so  long  as  the  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  may  be  promoted  thereby  ;  but  there  ap- 
pears as  yet  no  reason  to  believe,  that  God  Avills  it  should  con- 
tinue immutable,  however  it  is  administered,  or  that  a  prince 
can  justly  claim  a  commission  from  God  in  attempting  the  ruin 
of  the  community,  which  it  is  his  business  to  protect.  God's 
being  the  author  of  government  in  the  sense  explained  above, 
will  be  a  great  aggravation  of  the  guilt  of  such  a  tyrannical  so- 
vereign ;  and  any  pretence  to  divine  authority  in  such  outrages 
will  only  be  adding  impiety  to  treachery  and  cruelty  :  but  this 
will  be  examined  hereafter 
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LECT.  LXXVIII. 
Civil  Government  illustrated — the  Patriarchal. 

§  1 .  Schol.  1 .  The  account  of  the  original  of  civil  government 
here  given  is  illustrated,  and  something  confirmed,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  several  of  the  most  considerable  nations  which  we 
find  in  ancient  history  ;  particularly  by  the  power  of  the  ephori 
and  general  assembly  a.mongi.t  the  Spartans  (^),  the  amphictyones 
of  Greece  {^),  tlie  sufetes,  senate,  and  popular  assembly  of  Car- 
ihage{^).,  the  senate,  comitia,  and  tribinies  of  i?dwt' (''),'  the 
saxon  Wittenagemot  {"),  which  was  the  original  of  the  British 
parliament,  and  the  Spanish  cortes  {^)  ;  not  to  mention  the  con- 
stitution of  many  other  and  more  modern  governments  e. 

§  2.  2.  Some  probable  conjectures,  why  arbitrary  monarchy 
prevailed  more  in  the  northern  parts  of  ^"Isia,  and  in  Africa, 
than  in  Europe,  may  be  seen  in  Temple's  Misc.  vol.  i.  p. 
50 — 5'J.  L'Esprit  des  Loix,  vol.  i.  1.  xvii.  p.  377 — 335.  Engl. 
Trans),  p.  390—395. 

§  3.  3.  The  objection  against  this  scheme,  from  onr  not  hav- 
ing a  right  over  our  own  lives,  and  much  less  over  the  lives  of 
others,  in  a  state  of  nature,  goes  upon  a  very  false  principle  ; 
for  every  man,  previous  to  contract,  lias  a  right  of  using  all  his 
natural  power  for  the  public  good,  and  when  that  seems  to  re- 
quire it,  even  of  taking  away  the  life  of  another,  or  forbearing 
to  defend  his  own  :  and  all  that  any  man  promises  in  this  respect, 
is  submission  to  a  sentence  of  death  in  certain  cases  ;  for  no  law 
ever  condemns  a  man  to  execute  himself". 


a  Stanyan's  Gr.  Hist.  vol.  i.  I.  iii.  c.  iv.  p. 
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For  farther,  and  extensive  iiiformaf  ion  on  Uiose  .si\l)jnct.«,  rcrouv.se  may  be  had 
to  Mr.  Mitford's  .iiid  Dr.  Gillies's  "  History  of  Greece;"  The  Travels  of  Ana- 
CKAiisid  the  younger;"  Spel man's  " Translation  of  Dionvsi  us  1Iai-icarna."!Sen3Is 
llooKF.'s  "  Poman  History;"  Ffrcuso.n's  "  History  of  the  Roman  Republic  ;"  Dr. 
A  ham's  "  Roman  AntiquitieK;"  Dr.  Robertson's  "  History  of  Charle.'s  tbo  Fifth,'» 
volume  the  first;  Hoi  oman's  "  Fraiico-Gallia ;"'  AciifciiLv's  "  Biitannic  Constitu- 
tion ;"  St.  Amand's  "  F.ssay  on  tlie  British  Legislative  Constitution  of  England  ;'• 
III  Ru's  '«  Dialogues,"  vol.  ii.  p.  89 — 331,  third  edition;  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart's 
"  fjistorifal  F.isay  on  the  English  Con.stitution  ;"  aVid  Lord  I.vttleto.s's  "  History 
of  Henry  the  Second,"  vol.  iii.  p.  '.il6— '231.  il>iU.  jj.  372—464.  third  edition.  K. 
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§  i.  Prop.  To  propose  and  confute  that  other  hypothesis 
of  the  original  government,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
patriarchal  scheme. 

§  5.  Sol.  1.  The  foundation  of  it  is,  that  the  Jirst  man  was 
absolute  sovereign  of  all  his  posterity,  so  as  to  dispose  of  their 
possessions  and  their  lives,  Avithout  beuig  accountable  to  any 
but  God. 

§  6.  2.  That  on  his  death,  his  eldest  son  Cain  having  been 
disinherited  by  God,  the  supreme  power  devolved  upon  Selh, 
the  next  eldest  son,  and  passed  from  him  by  a  lineal  suc-j 
cession  to  Noah. 

§  7.  3.  Tliat  he,  according  to  the  divine  direction,  divided 
the  earth  after  the  deluge  among  seventy  of  his  descendants, 
heads  of  so  many  nations,  who  were  each  of  them  made  inde- 
pendent and  absolute  sovereigns  ;  in  whose  successors  (when 
they  can  be  discovered)  the  right  of  government  still  continues. 

§  S.  4.  That  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  in  every  country  the 
reigning  prince  is  that  successor,  and  consequently,  that  such 
unlimited  obedience  is  to  be  paid  to  him,  unless  it  appears  that 
some  other  person  has  an  hereditary  claim  better  founded  than 
his\ 

§  9.  Confiit.  Admitting  the  credibility,  and  for  argument's 
sake  the  inspiration  of  the  mosaic  history,  the  following  objec- 
tions seem  abundantly  sufficient  to  overthrow  this  hypothesis. 

1.  It  can  never  be  proved,  that  Adam  had  such  an  unli- 
mited power  over  his  whole  race  :  it  is  certain,  the  relation  of 
a  father  docs  by  no  means  imply  it,  {Led.  13.  §  14.)  and  no 
text  in  the  writings  of  Moses  is  alledged  directly  to  prove  it,  un- 
less Gen.  i.  26 — 30.  and  iii.  16.  the  first  of  which,  was  a  grant 
to  the  human  race  of  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  creation 
for  its  use ;  and  the  second  related  only  to  £ve,  and  at  most, 
amounts  to  no  more,  than  that,  as  woman  had  abused  her  hus- 
band's tenderness,  she  should  sometimes  find  herself  galled  by 
the  yoke  of  his  authority  ;  but  this  does  not  imply  an  absolute 
power:  at  least  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  argument  for  any  thing 
more  than  Adayn''s  dominion  over  his  own  wife,  and  by  no  means 
over  their  descendants'*. 

§  10.  2.  Allowing  ^rfam  to  have  been  possessed  of  such  a 
power,  it  will  by  no  means  prove  that  it  was  to  descend  from 

a  HOADLY  on  Gov.  p.  3,  V  «  |    b  IIOAni  vofGov.  p.  5— 35.prac«.  p.  5— 13. 

flLMKR's  Pauijrcl).  Scheme,  c.  i.  ?4 — f.       I       Locki;  of  Guv.  part  i.  c.  iv — \i.  pia* 
p.  Vi-il.  I         p.  '^-Sl. 
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him,  and  centre  in  one  of  his  children.  It  is  certain  that  the 
right  of  a  father  and  of  an  elder  brother  are  in  this  respect  very 
different,  {Lect.  15.  §  3.  Lect.  77.  §  3.)  and  as  for  the  argument 
of  a  supposed  divine  appointment,  drawn  from  Gen.  iv.  7. 
though  it  mav  prove  some  pre-eminence  in  an  elder  brother, 
especially  during  the  time  that  his  younger  lived  with  him,  it 
will  never  prove  an  absolute  power  during  life,  over  him  and  all 
his  remotest  descendants  *. 

§11.3.  The  distribution  of  mankind  into  seventy  nations, 
with  an  absolute  sovereign  to  each,  supposes  a  contradiction  to 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  as  before  asserted  by  Filmer,  with- 
out any  apparent  reason  ;  and  is  itself  a  most  chimerical  and  ar- 
bitrary assertion.  Gen.  x.  32.  is  a  most  feeble  foundation  for 
such  a  grand  superstructure ;  and  only  signifies,  that  the  chief 
nations  among  whom  the  earth  was  divided  sprung  from  the 
persons  there  mentioned.  The  division,  Avhich  FiLiiER  sup- 
poses, would  make  the  parents  subject  to  their  children  ;  be- 
sides, that  some  of  those  there  mentioned  were  not  born  when 
the  distribution  is  supposed  to  be  made ''. 

§  12.  4.  Had  God  meant  to  establish  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture in  this  manner,  it  is  not  probable  he  would  so  often 
have  chosen  younger  sons  to  special  favours,  dignity  and  autho- 
rity, as  we  are  sure  he  did,  if  the  truth  of  the  old  testament  be 
granted 

§  13.  5.  The  admission  of  such  an  hypothesis,  grounded  on 
so  slender  an  evidence,  would  be  attended  with  great  damage 
to  mankind  ;  as  it  might  destroy  the  settlement  of  many  very 
considerable  nations,  as  appears  from  the  genealogy  of  their 
royal  families.  At  best,  this  is  an  useless  scheme  ;  since  no  one 
person  upon  earth  can  be  known  to  be  the  true  heir  :  and  since 
the  number  of  sovereigns  in  the  world  is  so  vastly  greater  than 
seventy,  it  would,  upon  Filmer's  hypothesis,  be  ext.  par.  a 
great  probability  against  any  one,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those 
seventy,  in  whom  the  right  lay 

§  14.  6.  The  scheme  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  itself :  for 
if  fatherhood  give  an  absolute  power  over  the  children,  then  it 
rests  in  all  parents  ;  and  consequently,  had  Seth  commanded  his 
children  to  have  resisted  Adam,  they  would  on  this  scheme  have 


a  nOADtv  ib.  p.  35—38. 

Locke  ib.  c.  viii. 

Sidney  ib.  c.  ii.  J  4. 
b  UOADI.Y  lb.  p.W— -H. 
*  Sidney  ib.  c.  i.  {7,8. 


C  SIDMEY  ib.c.  i.  J  13. 

HoaD!  Y  ib.  p.  55—59. 
d  Locke  ib.  c.  xi. 

Sidney  ib.c.  i.  214,17,11. 
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been  obliged  to  do  it,  though  by  another  part  of  it  they  were 
obliged  to  an  unlimited  obedienee  to  Adam''. 

h  15.  Schol.  Some  have  argued  for  what  they  call  indefea- 
sible hereditary  right  in  moiiarchs,  from  the  right  of  elder  chil- 
dren to  succeed  to  the  land  of  their  parents.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  elder  son  has  not  in  equity  a  right  to  succeed  to  the 
v'hole  paternal  inheritance,  so  ttiat  the  rest  of  the  «;hil(lren  should 
have  no  share  of  it  ;  though  it  may  generally  be  fit  he  should 
have  a  larger  share  than  the  rest ;  {Led.  74.  §  15.)  yet  he  may 
be  disinherited,  whenever  a  regard  for  the  common  good  re- 
quires it:  besides,  that  a  succession  to  places  of  trust,  power 
and  dignity,  is  a  thing  of  a  very  difl'erent  nature  from  a  succes- 
sion to  an  estate''. 


LECT.  LXXIX. 
Of  a  State  of  Freedom — of  Resistance. 

§  1.  Prop.  ]E«VERY  man  is  born  in  a  state  of  freedom^  i.  e.  he 
is  (so  far  as  appears  by  the  light  of  nature)  no  further  obliged 
to  support  or  submit  to  the  form  of  government,  in  the  country 
where  he  is  born,  than  he  shall  judge,  upon  a  view  of  present 
circumstances,  that  a  subjection  to  such  government  will  be  for 
the  good  of  the  whole. 

§  2.  Dem.  1 .  If  a  person  were,  by  any  argument  which  the 
light  of  nature  suggests,  universally  bound  to  be  subject  to  and 
support  any  government,  further  than  it  appears  to  him  for  the 
public  good  in  present  circumstances,  svich  obligation  must  be 
built,  either  on  some  natural  right  in  the  governors  to  unlimited 
obedience,  or  on  such  a  power  conferred  upon  them  by  some 
previous  contract. 

§  3.  2.  The  natural  right  in  favour  of  primogeniture  has 
been  considered  and  confuted  above,  Lect.  78.  §  4,  &c. 

§  4.  3.  A  previous  contract  of  parents,  binding  themselves 
and  their  oflFspring  to  unliyiited  subjection,  is  a  thing  which  can 
hardly  be  supposed  :  hut  if  we  were  sure  that  such  a  contract 
had  been  ever  so  expressly  made,  as  they  had  no  right  to  dispose 
of  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  children  according  to  their 


a  T  ocKF.  ib.  iffi—li. 
}hiAU\.Y  lb.  p.  Vi — 15. 
De  I'of.'s  Jua  Uiviu.  1.  >i.  p.  2 — i. 


Grove's Miscel.  p.  42—62. 
I)  Hams,  of  Gov.  c.  ix. 
lIuiciiES.  Sysl.  i.  viii.3, 9— Ik 
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own  will,  the  children  could  not  be  bound  by  such  a  contract. 
V alet  propositio. 

§  5.  Cor.  1 .  Hence  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  virtue  will 
allow  to  resist  the  supreme  governor,  if  any  circumstances  shall 
arise,  in  which  such  resistance  shall  appear  to  be  most  for  the 
public  good'.    Vid.  Lect.  77.  §  9.  Lect.  70.  §  16. 

§  6.  2.  Much  more  may  it  be  allowed  in  a  mixed  monarchy 
that  the  other  branches  of  the  legislative  power  should  resist  the 
monarch,  when  he  goes  about  to  subvert  their  constitution,  in 
direct  violation  of  that  contract  on  which  he  is  admitted  to  the 
crown  *>  *. 

§  7.  Schol.  {.  Some,  waving  all  pleas  from  a  supposed  dona- 
tion of  power  from  God  to  kings,  assert  resistance  to  be  univer- 
sally unlawful,  because  it  can  never  promote  the  public  good, 
but  must  on  the  whole  be  detrimental  to  mankind.  But  it  may 
be  answered, 

§  8.  (1.)  Th;it  cases  may  occur,  in  Avhich  the  affections  of 
the  people  ma}-  be  so  alienated  from  the  government,  that  a  re- 
volution may  be  accomplished  with  very  little  blood-shed  and 
confusion. 

§  9.  (2.)  That  by  this  means,  tlie  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  a  mighty  nation  may  be,  and  often  have  been  secured,  when 
even  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

§  10.  (3.)  That  such  an  event  may  contain  matter  of  very 
•wholesome  instruction  to  succeeding  princes,  in  that  countrv 
and  elsewhere,  and  by  preventing  future  oppressions,  n)ay 
greatly  promote  the  good  of  mankind. 

§  11.  And  whereas  it  is  urged,  that  the  encouragement 
■which  the  doctrine  of  resistance  might  give  to  insurrections  and 
popular  tumults  would  be  an  equivalent  for  all  this,  it  is  to  be 
remembered, 

a  PfFF.  dc  Jure,  1.  vii.  c.  1.  J  5.  I      Sidney  on  Gov.  c.  iii.  H'- 

tocniiof  Ciov.  part  ii.  I  Wi— 222,  |    b  Carmich.  in  Pufl.  dc  Oil.  1.  ii.  c.  ix.  J  4. 

*  The  great  question  couceriiiiis  tbe  origin  and  dcsigrj  ol  Government,  the 
lights  of  the  people,  and  the  power  of  resistance,  have  lately  been  amply  consi- 
dered, in  consecpienoe  of  the  tivo  ;;rand  pulltical  controversies  of  the  age,  occasioned, 
first,  by  Dr.  Price's  "  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty  and,  still 
more  recently,  by  Mr.  Burke's  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Rflvolntion."  It  would 
be  endles.s  specifically  to  refer  to  tlie  variety  of  treatises  and  pamphlets  which  have 
appeared  on  both  sides  of  the  question  in  agitation.  A  list  of  those  publications  may 
be  collected  from  the  rcriews  of  tJie  time.  K. 
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§  12.  (l.)  That  it  may  be  concluded,  a  virtuous  man  will, 
as  he  certainly  ought  to  do,  attentively  weigh  the  reasons  and 
,  consequeiices  of  things,  before  he  engages  ui  so  important  an 
undertaking. 

§  13.  (2.)  That  the  apparent  danger  attending  it  will  de- 
ter men  of  prudence  from  embarking  themselves  in  it,  till  there 
be  a  great  prospect  of  succeeding;  which  probably  there  can- 
not be,  till  the  people  have  been  alienated  from  their  governors, 
by  long,  frequent,  and  notorious  oppressions. 

§  14.  (3.)  That  though  it  is  true,  this  doctrine  may  be 
abused,  and  may  in  some  cases  be  attended  with  ill  consequences ; 
yet,  considering  the  temptations  of  royalt}-,  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience  and  non-resistance  is  likely  to  be  much  more  abus- 
ed, as  it  has  certainly  in  fact  been ;  so  that  upon  the  Avhole,  the 
hazard  seems  to  be  abundantly  balanced**. 

§  15.  SclwL  2.  Considering  the  many  difficulties  to  which 
princes  are  exposed,  how  liable  they  are  often  to  be  imposed 
upon,  when  they  design  best,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  the 
bulk  of  the  people  to  enter  into  all  the  reasons  of  their  councils 
and  actions,  we  do  most  readily  grant,  that  men  ought  to  put 
the  most  candid  interpretation  upon  the  actions  of  their  gover- 
nors which  they  can  in  reason  bear  ;  and  that  they  should  never 
have  recourse  to  violent  methods,  but  in  cases  of  ver}^  great  ex- 
tremity, and  where  the  probability  of  promoting  the  public  se- 
curity and  happiness  by  it  is  very  apparent''. 


a  Rams,  of  Gov.  c.  x.  p.  74—76,84. 
Locke  on  Gov.  part  ii.  c.  xix. }  2'Z3 — 230. 
Sachev.  Trial,  p.  8S — 1 14. 
SlDN.  on  Gov.  c  iii.  i  40.  p.  434 — 436. 


HUTCilE.'!.  Syst.J  vii.  3—7. 
b  Rams,  ot  Gov.  c.  x.  p.  7S — ^3. 
Evans's  Christ.  Temp.  vol.  ii.  p.  308,309. 


*  The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  is  two-fold,  according  to 
the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded.  That  which  rests  on  the  divine  right  of  a  su- 
preme governor  in  a  nation,  and  which  claims  universal  .ycredness  for  his  person 
jure  divino,  however  erroneous  may  be  his  conduct,  has  been  long  since  exploded  as 
neither  scriptural  nor  supported  by  just  reason.  But  there  is  another,  and  very  dif- 
ferent ground  of  the  doctrine  whicl)  may  be  expressed  by  tliese  terms.  In  every 
martyr  is  exemplified  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  he  is  aiv^crer  from  obe- 
dience to  God,  nor  does  he  resist  men  however  unjust  and  cruel  their  conduct.  And 
it  is  further  exemplified  in  every  person  who  acts  upon  the  conviction  that  it  is  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  the  christian  dispensation,  or  the  refined  benevolence  of 
chri.stianity,  to  bear  arms  in  any  cause.  Withpersons  who  maintain  this  opinion,  the 
question  is  not  what  we  may  claim  or  inflict,  according  to  distributive  or  commuta- 
tive jvi^/r.",  but  what  we  should  give  up  in  charily;  not  what  the  laws  of  nations  dic- 
tate, but  what  christian  benevolence,  conformable  to  a  scale  of  more  enlarged  equity, 
demands.  Thus,  it  is  urged,  were  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  most  of  the  primitive 
christians  habitually  and  uniformly  actuated  ;  who  "  resisted  not  evil,"  but  "  over- 
came evil  with  good,"  even  unto  death.  W. 
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LECT.  LXXX. 
Of  the  best  Forvi  of  Government— J  mixed  Monarchy. 

%  1.  Prop.  T  O  enquire  v  hat  form  of  government  is  to  be 
preferred,  as  generally  most  subservient  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind. 

§  2.  Sol.  A  mixed  monarchy,  generally  to  descend  by  in- 
heritance, seems  preferable  to  the  rest. 

§  3.  Dem.  1 .  An  arbitrary  monarchy  would  undoubtedly 
be  most  desirable,  if  the  monarch  \vere  perfectly  wise  and  good; 
seeing  he  would  then  have  much  greater  opportunities  of  doing 
good  to  his  subjects,  than  under  a  limitation  of  power  he  could 
possibly  have;  and  the  unavoidable  imi)erfection  of  general  laws 
would  be  greatly  remedied  by  his  integrity  and  wisdom.  But 
considering  the  degeneracy  and  imperfection  of  mankind,  it 
seems  imsafe  to  trust  so  much  power  in  one  man ;  .and  it  is  ge- 
nerally in  fact  seen,  that  where  this  kind  of  government  is  ad- 
mitted, tyranny,  cruelty  and  oppression  prevail  with  it. 

§  4.  2.  An  aristocracy,  and  much  move  :x  democracy  ,\cii\-(.'fi 
too  much  room  for  the  cabals  of  statesmen,  makes  the  dispatch 
of  business  slower,  and  there  are  secrets  of  state  of  which  it  is 
impossible  that  the  people  should  be  proper  judges,  and  which  it 
is  by  no  means  convenient  to  lay  before  them;  and  when  discords 
arise  between  one  part  of  the  people  and  another,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  compose  them,  when  there  is  no  monarch. 

§  5.  3.  The  chief  advantages  of  all  these  constitutions  are 
secured,  and  the  chief  disadvvmtagcs  are  avoided,  by  a  mixed 
monarchy ;  especially  in  one  that  consi^^ts,  like  ours,  of  three 
states,  one  of  which  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  and  to  have 
the  power  of  granting  I'cvcnues  to  be  raised  on  the  subjects, 
while  the  prince  has  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war:  such 
a  constitution  is  therefore  to  be  preferred. 

§  6.  4.  That  a  kingdom  should  be  elective,  has  indeed  many 
advantages;  especially,  as  it  prevents  the  succes-iion  of  an  im- 
proper person,  and  moderates  the  temptation  which  the  sove- 
reign is  under  to  enhance  the  prerogative  of  tlie  crown,  as  also 
that  which  the  nobles  are  under  to  oppress  the  people,  if  the 
people  have  aay  share  in  the  election, 

§  7.  5.  Yet  it  proves  the  occasioJi  of  so  many  factions,  and 
where  the  kingdom  is  considerable,  of  so  many  destructive  civil 
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wars,  that  the  danger  seems  to  be  more  than  equal  to  the  ad- 
vantage. 

§  8.  6.  The  proper  balance  between  both  seems  to  be,  that 
the  right  of  succession  should  generally  prevail ;  but  that  in  case 
of  any  evident  incapacity  or  male-administration,  the  next  heir 
should  be  set  aside  by  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature'. 
Valet  propositio. 

§  9.  Schol.  1.  Notwithstanding  these  general  reasons,  so 
much  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  temper  and  usages  of  particular 
nations,  that  it  might  often  be  attended  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences, to  attempt  a  change,  from  a  less  to  a  more  perfect  form 
of  government''. 

§  10.  2.  Instances  of  the  oppression  and  misery,  which  have 
attended  arbitrary  governments,  are  to  be  seen  every  where,  es- 
pecially in  Addison's  Freeholder,  No.  x.  Krousinski's  Rev.  of 
Pers.  vol.  i.  pass.  Knox's  Ceylon,  1.  iii.  c.  3,  4.  Hanway's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  339 — 441 . 

§  11.  3.  The  commons  of  Great-Britain  have  grown  up  to 
their  present  share  in  the  government,  by  gradual  advances. 
In  the  earlier  reigns,  particularly  that  of  Edward  I.  (A.  D. 
1280.)  the  laws  were  enacted  by  the  king  and  lords,  the  com- 
mons being  only  mentioned  as  suppliants.  But  what  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  growing  so  considerable,  was  the  grant, 
M'hich,  according  to  Ramsay,  Henry  VII.  but  indeed  Ste- 
phen, Henry  II.  and  John  had  long  before  his  time  made,  to 
empower  the  lords  to  alienate  their  lands,  which  thus  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  commons,  who  before  were  only  their 
tenants,  they  became  more  considerable  than  before,  as  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  in  a  state  will  always  be^ 


b  Tempi  B"s  Ess.  vol.  i.  j).  Id,  17. 

 Works,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 

c  Rahin's  Hist,  of  f'.n;.  p.  155.  Note. 

Rams,  of  Gov.  p.  138— ltd,  147 — 149. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII.  p.  1^. 

Lyti  LET.  Pcis.  Lclt.  No.  .59 — 69. 

Sidney  on  Gov.  c.  iii.  i  10.  p.  OT  &  i38. 

I'reccplor,  vol.  ii.  On  Gov, 

IIURD's  Dial.  No.  5,0+, 


a  Rams,  of  Gov.  c.  xv,  xvi. 
Puff,  de  Jure,  I.  vii.  c.  v.  J  22. 
MOYLF.'s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  57—61. 
Puff,  'le  on'.  1.  ii.  c.  viii.  {  4-— ». 
Sped.  vol.  iv.  Nil.  2S7. 
ifoBBEs's  Luviatli.  c.  xix. 
Sidney  on  Gov.  c.  ii.  ?  16, 24,  '11, 30. 
L'Ksprit  ries  Loix,  1.  xi.  c.  6. 1,  xix.  c.  27. 
Preceptor,  vol.  ii.  p.  471 — 486*. 

*  A  mo.'it  ample  vindication  of  the  mixed  form  of  government,  is  given  in  Mr. 
Adam.s's  "  Defence  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amciica,"  in  three 
volumes,  octavo.  K. 

f  Much  information  on  this  head  may  be  derived  from  the  early  volumes  of  tlie 
"  Parliamentary  History;"  Sullivan's  "  Law  Lectures;"  Blacksione's  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Law.1  of  England,"  vol.  i.  Kino  "on  tiie  Englisli  Constitution  ;" 
Millar  *'  on  the  English  Government;"  Bishop  Ellys's  "  Essays  on  temporal  Li- 
berty," Tract  tlie  fourth  ;  and  the  several  volumes  of  Dr.  Henry's  "  History  of  Great 
Britain."  For  a  review  of  the  Britisli  constitution  as  it  now  ;;f ands,  see  Palev's 
Principles  of  moral  and  political  Philosophy,"  vol.  ii.  p.  190 — 234;  r.nd  Dr.  Bfat- 
tif's  "  Elements  of  mora!  Science,"  vol.  ii.  p.  394—454.  A  still  more  copious  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  is  presented  in  Mr.  Le  Lolme's  "  Treatise  ou  the  Constitution 
of  England."  K. 
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LECT.  LXXXI. 

Of  Obedience  to  Civil  Rulers — Duels. 

§  1.  Prop.  "Virtue  requires,  that  obedience  should  be  paid 
to  civil  rulers,  in  those  things  in  whicli  the  authority  of  God  is 
not  apprehended  to  contradict  their  commands. 

§  2.  Dem.  1.  Virtue  requires  that  there  should  be  com- 
munities.   Lect.  76.  §  3. 

§  3.  2.  Affairs  cannot  be  administered  in  communities,  un- 
less some  civil  rulers  are  appointed  to  manage  them. 

§  4.  3.  This  appointment  would  be  vain,  unless  obedience 
were  to  be  generally  paid  to  them,  as  above. 

§  5.  4.  The  refusal  of  such  obedience  to  civil  power  tends 
to  the  ruin  of  communities. 

§  6.  5.  Virtue  requires  they  should  be  generally  obeyed  as 
above  ^    2.  E.  D. 

§  7.  Cor.  1.  Reverence  is  to  be  paid  to  rulers;  and  in  du- 
bious cases,  virtue  will  require  us  to  put  the  mildest  construc- 
tion upon  their  actions,  which  they  will  reasonably  bear''.  Vid. 
Lect.  79.  §  15. 

§  8.  2.  Virtue  will  require  us  rather  to  acquiesce  in  their 
determinations,  even  where  we  imagine  ourselves  injured,  than 
to  disturb  the  public  by  taking  our  revenge  into  our  own  hands; 
unless  it  may  be  the  probable  means  of  freeing  a  country  from 
an  intolerable  tyranny  ^ 

§  9.  3.  To  chuse  to  determine  points  by  single  combat, 
rather  than  to  refer  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  magistrate,  is  to 
be  condemned  :  as  being  a  derogation  from  his  authority,  or 
opposition  to  his  determination,  as  well  as  a  rash  exposing  our 
own  lives  or  that  of  others;  and  a  probable  means  of  introduc- 
ing a  wrong  sense  of  honour,  which  may  be  detrimental  to  the 
lives  and  souls  of  many,  who  might  otherwise  be  useful  to  the 
common-wealth ''. 


a  Puff,  de  Jure,  1.  vli.  c.  viii.  J  1. 

HtncHES.  Sy»t..j  vii.  Si.  \x.  17,  18. 
b  Puff.  ib.  {3. 

c  Killing  no  Murdtr,  pass.  ap.  Harleian  Misccll. 

(now  scpar.ilcly  publisliecl.) 
d  Hai  E'9  Gold.  Rem.  p.  107—115.  8vo.  p.  W— 

y6. 4lo. 


Spect.  vol.  ii.  No.  97. 

MksTESu.  Spirit  01  Laws,  vol.  ii.  I.  xxviii.  c. 

xvii,  XX,  xxiv,  xvv. 
Freethinker,  vol.  i.  .\o.  xv. 
Uici.ANV's  Sltih.  on  Ouclling,  vol.  ii. 
VV  A 1 1 )  on  Scif-.VJurder,  { 


*  Dr.  Hev  has  n'riltcii  a  distinct  tract  a<ainst  the  practice  of  duelling;  and 
Mr.  Moi'.E  has  exijosidit  somewhat  iU  lar^".-  at  the  uiid  of  his  work  on  Suicide.  K. 
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§  10.  Schol.  1.  Marriages  arc  to  be  made  only  as  the  civil 
law  of  any  country  directs,  supposing  there  is  nothing  in  the 
ceremony  so  directed,  which  shall  appear  unlawful  to  the  parties 
concerned:  and  tiiough  private  contracts  are  undoubtedly  bind- 
ing in  the  sight  of  God,  yet  they  ought  to  be  discouraged,  and 
the  offspring  of  such  unauthorised  marrlugcs  may  justly  be  laid 
luider  some  incapacities,  in  order  to  prevent  the  prevalency  of 
them,  which  would  be  much  more  to  the  damage  of  society. 
And  the  same  kind  of  observations  and  reasons  mav  be  applied  to 
divorces  and  to  wills  in  some  degree,  where  the  civil  law  deter- 
mines the  circumstances  with  which  they  shall  be  attended*. 

§  1 1.  2.  Princes  are  undoubtedly  bound  by  their  covenant 
■with  their  people;  for  the  reasoning  Led  6D.  §  4,  &c.  has  a  pe- 
culiar weight  when  applied  to  thorn.  Some  have  questioned, 
whether  a  succeeding  prince  be  bound  b}-^  any  concessions  made 
by  his  predecessors:  but  there  can  be  no  room  for  such  a  debate, 
when  a  prince  swears  or  even  promises  to  govern  according  to 
Jaw,  and  the  concessions  made  by  preceding  princes  have  been, 
as  they  generally  are,  passed  into  civil  laws.  To  say,  that  such 
concessions  were  scmetimes  forcibly  extorted,  and  therefore  are 
not  obligatory,  would  be  to  destroy  all  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
is  bringing  the  thing  back  to  the  exploded  scheme  of  passive 
obedience 

§  12.  Prop.  Briefly  to  enquire  into  the  mutual  duties  of 
masters  and  servants. 

§  13.  Sol.  1.  Servants  owe  to  their  masters  diligence  in  their 
business,  fidelity  in  any  other  trusts  reposed  in  them,  and  such 
a  reverence  in  their  behaviour,  as  may  both  promote  and  express 
their  obedience. 

§  14.  2.  Masters  owe  to  their  hired  servants  a  regular  pay- 
ment of  their  wages  ;  to  all,  a  proper  care  of  their  support  dur- 
ing the  time  of  service,  and  a  kind  and  affable  treatment :  they 
are  to  see  it,  that  they  be  neither  unemployed,  nor  overwhelm-  ' 
ed  with  business,  beyond  what  their  strength  and  time  will  ad- 
mit, and  that  their  minds  be  duly  cultivated,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  life  in  which  they  are  placed''. 

§  15.  Dem.  The  obligation  to  these  duties  on  both  sides,  is 
evident  from  the  nature  of  the  relation,  and  those  mutual  cove- 
nants which  generally  attend  it,  in  which  these  things  are  either 
expressly  or  tacitly  stipulated''. 


SI  Pi'FF.  (ie  Jure,  1.  vi.ci.  JSC,  sub  fin. 
b  Groi.  de  Jure,  I.  ii.  c.  xiv.  {  10,  i  1. 
c  S)>ert.  vol.  ,i.  No.  107,  &r  137. 

pAir.Y  'HhiLiJ.  vol.  i.  p.  ''3J — '2i'. 

1>£IANV  ua  Kcl.  Out.  Serin,  x,  \^ 

2 


Br.ATriE's  V;ieni.  vol.  i.  p.  130 — 133. 
d  I  j.RETw.  of  Rcl.  Dul.  p.i!79— 2S1. 
III  TCHF.S.  Syst.  J  lii.  1. 
I'".  fF.  do  on.  1.  ii.  c.  iv.?  1,2. 
Gl-.OVt'S  Lll).  vol.  ii.  p.  Siy^SI  U 
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§  16.  Schol.  1.  It  is  disputed,  whether  it  be  unlawful  to  buy 
men  as  slaves,  and  forcibly  compel  them  to  do  service  for  life 
or  a  term  of  years.  Some  have  thought  the  strength  of  body, 
and  stupidity  of  mind,  to  be  fcmnd  among  some  parts  of  the  hu- 
man species,  especially  the  negroes,  intimate,  that  they  were 
designed  to  be  t'le  drudsfes  of  the  rest.  But  to  admit  sue!)  an  ar- 
gument  might  be  attended  with  dangerous  usurpations  and  con- 
tentions ;  for  who  does  not  think  he  has  genius  enough  to 
command  others  ?  Nevertheless,  if  any  case  occurs,  in  which  a 
man  be  justly  condemned  to  be  a  slave  by  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, it  seems  very  allowable  to  buy  him  and  use  him  as  such  : 
and  if  purchasing  men  for  slaves  out  of  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies, by  whom  they  are  taken  prisoners,  may  be  a  means  of 
preserving  their  lives,  which  in  Guinea  is  often  the  case,  it  seems 
very  allcivable  to  purchase  them  ;  unless  it  prove  the  means  of 
encouraging  unreasonable  and  destructive  wars,  and  the  mis- 
chief occasioned  thereby  be  greater  than  the  good  arising  from 
the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  those  already  taken,  and  the  fruit 
of  their  labours  :  which  may  possibly  make  the  matter  a  greater 
diificulty  than  some  imagine.  Yet  virtue  will  require,  even  in 
tliis  case,  that  the  slaves  be  treated  with  as  much  humanity  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  their  master,  and  with  a 
prudent  care  of  his  affairs  •\ 

§  17.  2.  It  is  questioned,  whether  a  father  may  ever  sell  his 
child.  .Some_  have  argued,  but  witliout  reason,  that  fatherhood 
gives  a  right  universally.  It  seems  he  only  has  it,  when  the 
constitution  of  a  country  appoints  him  the  civil  judge  of  his 
children  ;  or  when  his  circumstances  are  such,  that  the  sale  of 
his  child  in  his  minority  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support- 
ing the  lives  of  either  or  both  of  them  ^    Lect.  65.  §  II. 


a  SNP.r.CBAVE'sGuin.  p.  160,  ICl. 
Pltf.  rje  Oir.  i'o.  J :;.  Carmich. 
ilonlhly  Kcv.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  160. 
Spirit  of  Laws,  I.       c.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  336—357. 
Hutches.  S)3t.  f  v.  3.  xiv.  3.  iii.  'i— 5 


Grove's  Ethics,  vol.  ii.  p.  %  11 — 13. 
Spirit  of  Laws,  I.  xv.  c.  li  •. 
b  Grot.  iIc  Jure,  1.  ii.  c.  v.  }  5. 
lit  icHiis.  Sysl.c.  ii.  5. 
Pi  FF.  tie  Jure,  1.  vi.  c.  u.i9. 


*  Tlie  fpirstion  concerning  negro  slavery  lias  lately  received  the  most  ample 
discussion.  It  may  suffice  to  refer  to  .Mr.  KamsayN  trcutisc  on  the  subject;  to  Mr. 
Clarkson's.  Iuo  ijiiblication.s,  fn•^^  on  the  iniquity,  and  secondly  on  the  impolicy  of 
the  slave  trade  ;  to  Mr.  Dickso>j's  letters  on  slavery  ;  and  to  I>r.  De  attie's  "  Ele- 
ments of  Moral  .Science,"  vol.  ii.  p.  133—22.".  Tho  poets  have  not  been  deHcient  in 
appearing  on  the  siile  of  jusitice  and  humanity.  This  is  evident  trom  Mr.  Day's;  and 
Mr.  BiCKNEi  i.'8  "  Dyin-  Ne^ro  Miss  Ilf  i.fn  Wn.i.i  am','s  epistle  to  Mr.  PiTi  ; 
Mrs.  IJAUBAi-LD's  address  to  Mr.  VVilberforcc  ;  and  "  .Slavery"  a  poem,  written,  as 
i»  supposed,  by  Mr.  Ro-,cor,of  Liverpool.  K. 

Our  <'iiarniin->  poet,  Mr,  W.  Cowvfr,  has  produced  .some  fine  small  poems  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  ,  hut  one  of  them  entitled  "  The  Morniiis?  Dream,"  inserted  in 
the  l-ist  edition  of  hi.s  work;;,  and  in  his  life  by  llAYi,eY,ii  iuiniilaUly  boautiful.  W". 
VUL.  IV.  3  P 
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LECT.  LXXXII. 
Of  Punishments. 

§  1 .  Lent.  A  S  the  word  punishnlerit  occurs  in  the  proposition, 
and  is  not  defined,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  give  a  definition  of 
it,  as  a  lemma,  not  to  alter  the  number  of  the  succeeding  defini- 
tions ;  and  it  may  be  taken  tlius — punishment  is  an  evil  in- 
flicted, in  consequence  of  an  oflTence  committed  against  the  per- 
son by  whom  it  is  inflicted  or  appointed,  whether  under  a  pub- 
lic or  private  character. 

§  2.  Prop.  Virtue  may  permit,  or  even  require  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate, not  only  to  execute  other  heavy  punishments  upon  of- 
fenders, but  in  some  cases  to  take  away  their  lives. 

§  3.  J)eni.  1.  Virtue  requires  that  the  civil  magistrate  en- 
deavour to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  tranquility,  which  is 
the  design  of  his  office. 

§  4.  2.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  necessary  that  etTectual  methods 
be  taken  to  deter  men  from  such  crimes,  as  are  ruinous  to  so- 
ciety, v.  g.  murder,  treason,  ttieft,  &,c. 

§  5.  3.  The  corruption  of  men  is  so  great,  that  it  evidently 
appears  in  fact,  that  they  rush  on  to  the  commission  of  those 
crimes,  even  though  they  are  made  capital  by  the  laws  of  their 
country. 

§  6.  4.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  if  such  crimes 
were  not  severely  punished,  and  even  sometimes  with  death, 
they  would  be  much  more  frequently  committed,  and  the  com- 
munity in  time  destroyed  by  them  ^    Valet  propositio  *. 

^  7.  Cor.  A  regard  to  the  public  good  may  in  some  cases 
require,  that  an  innocent  person  should  be  given  up  to  calamity 
and  even  to  death  :  v.  g.  if  a  man  infected  with  the  plague, 

a  Pt'FF.  rie  Jure, I.  viii.  c.  iii. }  6,7.  Hutches.  Syst.  c.  ix. 

BrcCARiA  on  Crimi.-'i.  Principles  of  Pi;nal  Laws,  passim.  (Understood 
Pa  LEY'S  Philos.  vol.  ii.  p.  •2(58—802.  to  have  been  written  by  W  illiam  Lce.s, 

GouwiN'8  I'olil.  Just,  vol.ii.  p.6S7— 759.  Esq.  since  Lord  Auckland. 

*  To  the  force  of  this  reasoning  there  are  some  weighty  objections.  It  does  not 
appear  rn  fact  that  to  multiply  capital  ptinishments  lessens  the  number  or  enorniity 
of  crimes.  Hard  labour,  solitary  confmemenf,  &c.  have  been,  and  probably  may, 
with  proper  management,  be  universally  applied  witli  btttcretlbct  than  capital  pu- 
nishments. An  institution  of  confinoiuent  and  labour,  formed  on  a  proper  gradntion 
of  .strictness,  in  proportion  to  the  <:ivil  crimes  and  subsetjucnt  beiiaviour  of  delin- 
(|uent&,  and  on  a  large  national  scale,  has  never  been  sufficiently  tried  to  justify  a 
(kinntislraii-je  decision  on  the  inctficacy  of  such  a  j  ian,  or  the  Jicccssily  of  capital 
punishments.  W. 
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■were,  in  a  frenzy,  to  run  up  and  Aov:n  to  the  evident  hazard  of 
spreading^  the  contagion;  and  many  add,  uhen  an  innocent 
person  is  demanded  by  an  enemy,  against  whom  the  public  can- 
not defend  itself*:  it  seems  more  justifiable  to  confiscate  the 
estates  of  traitors,  though  thereby  innocent  children  are  impo- 
verished :  both  that  a  regard  to  their  family  may  prevent  their 
conspiring  against  the  governmef)t,  and  that  the  children  of  no- 
ble families  may  be  less  able  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  father^. 

§  8.  Schol.  1.  Considering  how  precious  life  is,  and  how 
much  the  fear  of  violent  death  would  embitter  the  onjoynjent  of 
it,  virtue  requires  that  capital  punishments  should  be  sparingly 
used.  For  murder,  none  can  doubt  the  reasonableness  of  them, 
but  perhaps  some  methods  might  be  found  out  in  case  of  theft, 
that  would  strike  the  offender  with  so  much  terror,  as  to  render 
capital  punishments  but  seldom  necessary  ;  and  the  severity  of 
Draco,  in  introducing  them  on  the  smallest  occasions,  was 
greatly  to  be  condemned 

§  9.  2.  Public  executions  ought  to  be  managed  with  very 
great  solemnity  ;  and  it  would  be  prudent  to  make  a  diiference 
between  the  kinds  of  death  indicted  for  different  crimes  ;  since 
perhaps  some  may  be  found,  who  would  dread  the  pain  and 
shame  of  some  executions,  even  more  than  death  itself''. 

§  10.  3.  It  is  questioned,  whether  a  community  have  a  right 
over  its  exiles :  but  that  must  be  determined  by  the  degree  of 
severity  attending  the  sentence  ;  for  if  the  exile  possesses  the 
revenues  of  an  estate  in  that  country  from  whence  he  is  driven, 
it  is  evident  that  community  has  a  right  and  power  over  him, 
more  than  it  would  otherwise  have  had 


■  Puff.  ib.  {  33.  c.  ii.  ?  5. 

Considerations  on  the  Laws  of  Forfeiture 
passim. 

Grot,  de  Jure,  I.  ii.  c.  xxv.  J  3. 
b  Moke's  Ltopia,  p.  14),  \  Vi. 
Suiril  of  Laws,  vol.  i.  \.  vi. 
WHis-iON's  Liie,  vol.  ii.  p.  415—470. 
STANYAS'S  Gr.  Hijt.  p.  145, 


MiTpORD's  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.?61, 262. 
GlLi  II  s's  lllsl.  of  Gr.  vol.  i.  t5.\ 
Thoughts  on  llie  Extension  of  Penal  Laws, 
passim. 

c  MA.NUEviLLEon  Exec.  c.  iv.  1.  v. 
d  Grot. dc  Jure,  1.  ii.  c.  v.  J2>. 

Warb.  Uiv.  Leg.  vol.  i.  p.  16,  17.  and  Notei. 

BoTr  against  Warb.  p.  7J— 7b. 


*  To  the  principle  here  mairittincd  some  would  object,  that  no  case  ran  hap- 
pen in  civil  society  in  wliich  unollier  mode  of  answering  the  same  end  may  not  be 
devised,  without  sacrificing  human  lives ;  and  that,  where  no  positive  command  from 
the  God  of  justice  continues  in  force,  virtue  retiuires  that  human  blood  .'liould  be 
Bparf  d.  It  IS  further  urged,  that  a  christian,  actinsr  consistently,  should  (  onsidei  tlie 
Ktate  of  one  soul,  at  the  moment  of  death,  of  more  iinport.ince  than  the  temporal 
welfare  of  the  !;reatest  nation  on  the  globe;  that  christian  benevolence  would  be  at 
no  loss  to  invent  methods  of  avoiding  such  an  evil  as  is  here  specified;  and  that  the 
power  of  avoi.ling  evils  in  society  would  iie  ^ro.nHy  aiiginentrd  by  public  countenan'-e 
from  the  highest  executive  authority, and  -iuilable  provision  of  pecuniiiry  rewards.  W. 
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§  li.  4.  It  is  questioned,  whether  private  persons  have  a 
rijrht  of  kilhng  those  who  invade  them  by  violence.  Civilians 
generally  state  it  tliiis  :  where  communities  are  formed,  it  is  to 
be  considered  wliethcr  it  be  the  intent  of  the  law,  barely  to  per- 
mit, or  also  to  require  ?,\yc\\  executions  :  in  the  former  case,  v.  g. 
if  a  man  find  another  in  adultery  with  his  wife,  or  if  a  rape  be 
attempted,  or  au  assault  made  by  a  robber,  the  law,  though  it 
permits  to  kill  the  aggressor,  and  thereby  frees  the  slayer  from 
punishment,  yet  cannot  justify  the  action  before  God.  Yet 
where  the  law  requires  such  resistance,  as  in  the  case  of  soldiers 
invading  a  country,  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  subject  to 
endeavour  the  destruction  of  such  invaders.  But  it  seems,  that 
in  the  former  case  it  is  a  person's  duUj  too,  when  upon  the  best 
views  he  can  form  of  the  consequences,  it  appears  probable, 
that  the  immediate  slaughter  of  tlie  aggressor  will  turn  to  the 
public  good  *  :  otherwise,  it  is  a  vicious  indulgence  of  the  pas- 
sion of  revenge :  and  those  who  believe  a  future  state  ought 
to  be  peculiarly  solicitous,  that  they  do  not  plunge  even  an 
enemy  into  irrecoverable  miseiy,  by  cutting  him  oil"  unneces- 
sarily in  the  act  of  his  crimed    Lect.  65.  §  10. 


LECT.  LXXXIII. 
Laws  of  Nations — War. 

T  HOSE  rules,  which  by  a  tacit  consent  are  agreed 
upoH  among  all  communities,  at  least  among  those  who  are 
reckoned  the  polite  and  humanized  part  of  mankind,  are  called 

the  LAWS  OF  NATIONS  ''. 

§  2.  Prop.  The  laws  of  nations  are  to  be  regarded. 

a  GROT,  ihitt.  I.  ii.  c.  xx.  J  17-  I    b  Grot.  ibid.  Prolog,  i  17. 

Puff.  (It  Jure,  I.  ii.  c.  V.  ?  1 1,  I'V-  j       fiRuvii's  Mor.  Pliilos.  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 

Grove's  Mor.  Pliilos.  vol.  ii.  p.  3j3 — 364.         I       Sjiirit  of  Law.s,  vol.  i.  p. 7,  8. 

*  Totliis  representation  it  m.iy  he  objected,  that  the  public  gon.l  is  no  proper 
standard  of  moral  and  chn.stiau  obligation,  and  ought  never  to  determine  our  actions 
in  violation  of  a  moral  principle  j  tiiat  the  consideration  of  utililii,  whi  ther  to  ourselves 
or  the  public,  should  never  bear  sway  but  where  the  act  itself  is  indifferent  j  that, 
conseipiently,  "  the  best  views  a  person  can  fVirni  of  the  consequences,"  especially 
the  views  of  an  afl'righted  per.son,  can  never  sanctify  a  deed.  His  "  best  views,"  or 
what "  appears  probable,"  must  serve  him  as  a  guide,  but  do  not  constitute  any  part 
of  his  path  of  duty.  Oblit^atinns,  and  the  <i]ij}ri'h''iisions  of  the  ohiiycd,  are  widely 
different  con.siderations  j  and,  in  tlie  present  imperfect  state,  oftcncr  diller  than 
coincide.  W. 
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§  3.  Dem.  1.  Communities  have  certain  affairs,  which  must 
of  necessity  be  transacted  between  them. 

§  4.  2.  Disputes  may  arise  upon  these,  which  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  the  peculiar  civil  laws  of  either  of  the  contending 
parties. 

§  5.  3.  Recourse  must  in  that  case  be  had  to  the  laws  of 
nations,  to  prevent  disputes  which  might  otherwise  be  very  mis- 
chievous. 

§  6.  4.  Mutual  regard  must  be  paid  to  these  laws'.  2.  E.  D. 

§  7.  Def.  War  is  a  state,  wherein  men  endeavour  by  open 
violence  to  hurt  aud  destroy  the  persons  or  possessions  of  each 
other ''. 

§  8.  Cor.  War  is  a  great  evil,  and  virtue  will  require  us  to 
avoid  engaging  in  it,  unless  circumstances  should  arise,  in  which 
it  should  appear  necessary  for  the  greater  good  of  mankind. 
Vid.  Lect.  65. 

§  9.  Prop.  Virtue  may  in  some  cases  permit,  and  even  re- 
quire that  men  should  engage  in  war. 

§  10.  Dem.  1.  The  injustice  of  some  is  so  great,  that  men 
will  not  be  able  to  secure  their  possessions  and  their  lives  in 
many  cases,  unless  they  oppose  force  to  force. 

§  11.  2.  Persons  violentlj'  opposing  their  iuofTensive  neigh- 
bours, witiiout  just  cause,  are  so  far  from  being  valuable  mem- 
bers, that  they  are  the  pests  of  society. 

§  12.  ;i.  By  attempting  to  destroy  such  invaders,  we  may 
not  only  secure  ourselves,  but  also  many  others  who  might  af- 
terwards be  swallowed  up  by  them,  especially  if  their  power  of 
hurting  were  strengthened  by  our  submission  or  destruction. 

§  13.  4.  Cases  may  occur,  in  which  opposing  force  to  force 
may  tend  to  the  public  good,  i.  e.  in  wliich  virtue  may  allow 
and  require  us  to  engage  in  war"^  *.    §  7.  Lect.  G5.    2.  E.  D. 


a  IIUTCiirs.  Syst.  vol.  ii.  p.  3J0,  3,^1. 

Vatikl's  Le  IJroit  de  Gens,  and  Questions 
de  Droit  Naturcl. 
b  Gr  .t.  de  Juri-,  1.  i.  c.  i. 

Purr,  dc  Jure,  1.  i.  c.  i. }  8. 
c  Gro  i  .  ibid.  1.  i.  c.  ii.  { I — 3. 


Pl  FF.  ibid.  1.  viii.c.  vi.  j  7. 
I'Ai.r.v's  I'hilos.  vol.  ii.  p.  403 — 
Cai:viicii.  in  Put!',  dc  Otf.  I.  i.  c.  V.  {  H.  p. 
U  i,  I'A. 

Godwin's  Polit.  Just.  vol.  ii.p.  511—52.';. 


*  On  the  other  tide  of  this  question  it  lias  been  plc.ided,  that  no  benevolent 
person  holds  war  to  be  desirable/or  its  o:i<n  sakf,  \\  the  public  welfare  can  be  seeured 
wiUiout  it— that  the  public  welfare  may  be  secured,  on  p.icific  prineiples^directed  by 
wisdo(n,  without  war,  to  .sue)i  a  degree  as  is  consistent  with  the  veal  interest  of  chris- 
tians, though  probably  not  so  far  as  to  secure  national  as;:randizcinrnt,  ix  atiy  one 
uninterrupted  form  of  goveriiment— tb.it  il  in  anij  case  the  distinguislMn;.,'  piot.rction 
of  a  superintending  providence  may  be  expected,  it  must  be  wliile  exerci.iing  the 
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§  1 4.  The  arfTument  urged  in  this  demonstration  only  proves 
defensive  war  to  be  lawl'n!  :  it  is  questioned  whether  it  is  ever 
lawful  to  engage  in  an  off\nsive  war. 

§  15.  Ans.  It  is  certainly  inhuman,  and  therefore  vicious, 
to  begin  to  hurt  unprovoked  ;  and  <:onsider:ng  the  ni;:ny  cala- 
mities brought  on  mankind  by  war,  virtue  will  require  us  to  ab- 
hor the  thought  of  increasing  our  dominions  and  possessions  by 
the  ruin  of  innocent  persons  ;  nevertheless,  self-defence  will  re- 
quire us  to  take  up  arms,  before  we  are  actually  invatled,  as  it 
may  prevent  the  intended  invasion,  and  the  mutual  slaugliter 
which  would  be  consetjuent  upon  it,  and  will  indeed  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  sustain  the  first  shock,  which  would  otherwise 
be  fatal  to  the  party  iinprepared  :  nav,  a  regard  to  our  own 
safety  may  require  us  to  invade  and  subdue  the  country  of  the 
aggressor,  and  to  push  on  our  concjuest,  till  he  is  disabled  from 
doing  us  further  mischief. 

§  16.  As  to  tlie  question,  whether  it  is  lawful  to  take  up 
arms,  in  defence  of  the  injured  subjects  of  another  state,  to  pre- 
serve their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  it  must  be  determined  by 
the  prospect  of  good  ari.^ing  from  such  a  war  :  if  there  be  an 

most  benevolent  dispositions  towards  our  enemies — that  there  is  a  manifest  differ- 
cnee  betiveen  the  christian  dispensation  and  all  precediiijr  ones,  with  respeet  to  the 
exereise  of  justice  and  mercy  J  the  prominent  feature  of  each  preceding  diitpensa- 
tion  was  that  of  jtislice  divinely  executed,  and  often  in  t!ie  way  of  rcsistance,  retalia- 
tion, and  dcatli ;  but  that  of  the  gospel  is  benevolence  tempered  with  nifiry  towards 
all  men,  and  most  expressly  to  our  enemies — that  the  language  of  prophecy  concern- 
ing the  design  of  the  g<ispei,  and  the  geiniine  effects  of  its  prevalence,  is  highly 
pacific — with  which  accords  the  angelic  anthem  at  the  Sariour's  birth — that  tlie  spirit 
and  language  manifested  in  our  Lord's  doctrine  and  discourses,  and  those  of  his  in- 
spired servants  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  are  full  of  those  principles  which  are 
utterly  inconsistent  with  fighting — that  the  manner  in  which  they  exemplijied  their 
principles  clearly  shew  that  they  resisted  not  evil  to  the  real  injury  of  any — that,  on 
the  contrary  principle,  no  one  can  be  a  martyr  to  doctrinal  or  moral  truth ;  for,  to 
fall  in  a  contest  because  weak,  or  destitute  of  means  to  crush  the  adverse  power,  is 
not  martyrdom — that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies,  in  a 
state  of  universal  peace,  while  the  pacific  system  is  rejected;  for  there  will  always 
reinain,  in  the  best  of  men,  so  much  imperfection  as  will  be  construed  by  thcii  ncigh- 
bours,  equally  imperfect,  injustice;  and  if  injustice  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  fighting- 
there  never  can  be  a  prospect  of  continued  peace  in  this  world — that  those  who  have 
adopted  the  pacific  si.le,  from  conscience,  have  actually  found  the  smiles  of  i)rovi- 
dence  ;  and  in  c  ase  of  suffering,  an  inward  feast — that,  moreover,  those  who  hold  the 
unlawfulness  of  fi;;liting  may  consistently  defend  themselves,  in  tlie  proper  sense  of 
the  word;  that  is,  so  far  as  defence  can  be  effected  without  offering  itfem.e  or  irrepar- 
able injury  to  another — that  the  pacific  princii>lc,  wliich  discanls  all  threats  and  hos- 
tile menaces,  is  t'onciliating, by  the  exercise  of  benev(jlence,  meekness,  wisdom,  rea- 
son; by  negiiciations,  concessions,  and  self-denial — that  it  does  not  prohibit  a  chris- 
tian from  holding  the  reins  of  civil  government,  as  long  as  they  can  be  held  without 
bloodshed — that  it  tloes  not  forbid  coercion,  while  tlic  life  is  preserved  and  the  lasting 
.welfaicof  the  individual  is  consLltud.  W, 
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apparent  probability,  that  tyrannical  power  mav  be  reduced, 
and  the  happiness  of  other  states  as  well  as  that  invaded  may 
thereby  be  promoted,  it  seems  lawful  on  the  common  principles 
of  humanity 

§  17.  Def.  Public  war  is  that  which  is  undertaken  and 
managed  by  the  authority  of  the  community  ;  private  is  that 
wiiich  is  undertaken  and  managed  without  it''. 

§  18.  Cor.  Private  war  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  where 
the  assault  is  too  sudden  to  allow  an  act  of  the  community  to  au- 
thorise resistance.  {Vid.  Lect.  82.  §  1 1.  But  generally  where  the 
prospect  of  danger  is  more  remote,  it  is  very  unwarrantable  for 
persons  to  form  themselves  into  military  bodies,  without  com- 
mission from  the  civil  magistrate  ;  even  though  it  be  on  pretence 
of  warding  off  the  enemy.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
there  may  be  cases  of  public  danger  so  extreme,  that  the  force 
of  the  civil  law  may  seem  for  that  time  to  be  suspended  ;  and 
it  is  the  business  of  every  good  man,  conscientiously  to  judge 
for  himself,  when  these  cases  occur  ;  and  the  business  of  every 
wise  and  good  state,  to  indemnify  bv  a  law  such  acts  as  shall 
appear  to  have  been  so  necessitated,  thou;;h  not  being  foreseen 
they  could  not  have  been  jjrovided  for  by  laws  a  priori'. 

§  19.  Schol.  I.  Subjects  may  not,  even  wbe'i  commanded 
by  their  prince,  engage  in  any  war  whicli  they  are  fully  per- 
suaded is  unjust,  but  if  it  appears  a  dubious  point  to  them,  the 
same  obligation  does  not  hold  ;  for  otherwise,  common  soldiers 
could  hardly  ever  engage  at  all,  since  they  seldom  have  or  can 
liave  a  full  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  aftair.  Never- 
theless officers  in  the  higher  ranks  are  under  greater  obligations 
to  enquire  critically  into  it,  both  as  they  have  much  better  op- 
portunity of  information  tlian  their  soldiers,  and  as  the  part 
they  are  to  act  in  carrying  on  the  war  is  of  much  greater 
importance 

§  20.  2.  He  who  offered  the  injury  may  defend  himself, 
"ivhcn  the  party  injured  has  refused  an  equitable  satisfaction  pro- 
posed ;  in  that  case,  tlie  party  injured  becomes  the  aggressor  : 
much  more  may  subjects  defend  themselves,  even  when  their 
prince  has  been  to  blame,  if  the  enemy  endeavour  to  avenge  the 
quarrel,  not  on  the  person  of  the  prince,  but  on  his  innocent 
subjects 


a  Pi  FP.  ibifl.  }  ;!. 

Bl'RN.on  Art.  |).36I. 

Grot,  ibiil.  1.  ii.  c  x\.  {  41- 
I)  Groi.  ibid.  I.  i.  c.  iii,  (  I, 
<•  GaoT.  ibid,  i 
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d  Grot,  ibirl.  1.  ii.  c.  xxvi.  \  3 — 5. 

I'l  1  K.  ibid. } 

Bi  RN.  Art.  |).:ifi2. 
e  (;r()T.  d'.- Jure,  1.  ii.  c.  I.  J  IS.  cxxvi.  J'j 

ri.KF.  dc  JuiU,  I.  ii.  c.  V.  >  |y. 

IVlciluquc,  1.  x.xi,  p.  461— iW. 
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LECT.  LXXXIV. 

Oj  JV ar — Stratagems — Assassinations — Conquest. 

§  1.  Schol.  S.TTllE  violence  of  war  is  to  bo  attempered,  as 
much  as  may  be  consistent  with  securing  the  good  ends  pro- 
posed by  it.  An  unnecessary  waste  of  the  enemies  goods,  [Fid. 
Deut.  xx.  19,  20.)  and  much  more  of  their  blood,  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  especially  rapes,  which  injure  the  person  by,  as 
well  as  tliose  upon  whom  they  are  committed  ;  nor  are  women 
and  children  to  be  slaughtered,  unless  women  be  found  active 
in  war,  and  then  they  are  to  be  treated  as  other  soldiers.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  here,  and  in  all  this  part  of  the  work, 
speak  onl)'  of  war  as  undertaken  on  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon rights  of  mankind,  not  pretending  to  dispute  the  right 
which  God  has  to  doom  any  of  his  creatures  to  deatli,  in  such 
circumstances  as  he  shall  see  fit,  and  to  make  some  of  them  ex- 
ecutioners on  others  ^. 

§  2.  4.  It  is  questioned  how  far  stratagems  in  war  are  lawful. 

Ans,  It  may  be  lawful  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  dubious  ac- 
tions, wliich  may  probably  be  interj)reted  wrong  ;  and  the  rather, 
as  there  is  a  kind  of  universal  agreement  to  suspect  eacli  other, 
where  no  treaties  are  commenced,  so  that  faith  among  men  is 
not  so  much  injured  by  these  as  by  other  deceits.  Yet  there  is 
a  degree  of  honour  to  be  observed  even  towards  an  enemy,  and 
a  direct  lie,  especially  a  false  oath,  should  by  no  means  be 
allowed ''. 

§  3.  5.  The  laU's  of  nations  are  to  be  observed  in  war;  and 
tiiese  forbid  violating  the  persons  of  embassadors,  (seeing  this 
would  make  wars  perpetual,  as  none  would  venture  to  mediate 
a  peace)  hiring  soldiers  to  assassinate  their  general,  or  subjects 
their  prince,  and  poisoning  the  enemy  by  weapons,  water,  or 
any  other  method*^. 

§  4.  6.  It  is  much  queried,  whether  temples  dedicated  to 
God  may  be  spoiled  of  their  treasures  by  the  coiujucror. 

Ans.  Those  treasures  being  in  some  degree  still  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  and  therefore  used  in  times  of  great  extremity 
for  its  defence,  the  conqueror  may  justly  seize  them  ;  yet  care 


;i  Cp'iT.  lie  Jure,  I.  iii.  civ. 5  19.  c.  xiii.  }  4. 

lii  rciiF.s.  Syst..'!.  x.  (J. 
k  Giior.  dc  Jure,  1.  iii.  c.  i.  J  17,  20.  c.  xix.  {  1. 

PlTFF.  dc  Jure,  I.  viii.  o.  vi.  J  (>. 

Telema<|uc,  1.  x\.  j).  It'lH — ii'i. 

UH  J  CIIKS.  il^id.  J  0. 
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c  r.ROT.  iliid.  I.  iii.  c.  iv.  {  I.) — 18.  I.  ii.  c.  xvivi. 
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should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  circumstances  of  rudeness  and  irre- 
verence, lest  b}'  that  means  religion  should  be  brought  into 
contempt 

§  5.  Prop.  To  enquire  how  far  government  may  justly  be 
founded  in  conquest, 

§  6.  Sol.  and  Dem.  1.  The  victor  in  a  just  war  may  see  it 
necessary  (in  order  to  repair  the  expeuces  and  losses  sustained, 
in  order  to  punish  those  who  have  been  injurious  to  the  public 
peace,  and  that  he  may  prevent  future  assaults  from  the  van- 
quished) to  make  himself  king  of  a  conquered  country,  and  to 
model  the  laws  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  he  shall  on  the  whole 
judge  fit,  and  he  may  be  justified  in  doing  it.  Nevertheless,  if 
the  persons  so  conquered  enter  themselves  into  no  engagements 
to  him,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  they  should  take  the 
first  ojiportunity  to  throw  off  his  yoke,  and  they  are  not  obliged 
to  submit  to  it  so  much  as  that  of  their  natural  sovereign :  yet 
virtue  will  require  them  to  be  cautious,  that  they  do  not  make 
their  own  condition  and  that  of  the  public  worse,  by  a  precipi- 
tate resistance. 

§  7.  2.  If  a  prince,  by  an  unjust  war,  or  any  other  unrighte- 
ous method,  have  possessed  himself  of  the  government,  and 
uses  it  well,  though  he  gained  it  ill,  virtue  will  require,  that  he 
be  obeyed  ;  at  least  till  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs  be  able 
and  willing  to  assert  his  right,  with  some  probable  prospect  of 
success  :  for  it  is  certainly  better,  that  an  usurper  should  govern, 
than  that  there  should  be  no  government  at  all. 

§  8.  3.  It  seems  reasonable,  that  if  the  rightful  prifrcc,  or  at 
least  his  immediate  successor  be  not  able  to  assert  his  claim,  but 
the  government  continue  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  hands 
or  family  of  an  usurper,  long  possession  should  make  up  the  de- 
fect of  an  original  title ;  lest  the  encouragement  of  antiquated 
claims  should  throw  nations  into  confusion,  and  by  a  parity  of 
reason,  private  families  too ''. 

§  9.  SchoL  The  rights  of  hostages  and  captives  are  to  be 
settled  by  the  law  of  nations  :  but  it  is  plain,  that  neither  hos- 
tages, when  upon  public  faith,  nor  slaves,  when  they  have  bv 
compact  obliged  themselves  to  their  masters,  may  be  allowed 
to  desert,  unless  extreme  injury  be  offered'^. 


a  Grot,  de  Jure,  I  iii.  c.  xii.  }  fi. 

Prideaiix's  Connect,  vol.  ii.  p.  25,  26. 

An.  ante  C.  27S.  vol.  iii.  p.  35. 

Works  of  the  l  earned,  for  Mjrch  1738.  Art.  16. 
*»  Vvtt.  de  Jure,  I.  viii.  c.  vi.  }  24. 1.  vii,  c.  vii. 
}3,4.  c.  vui.  89,  lU. 
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Locke  of  Gov.  part  ii.  c.  xvi,  xvii. 
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LECTURES  ON  ETHICS. 


Part  hi. 


LECT.  LXXXV. 

Of  Human  or  Personal  Virtues. 

§  1 .  Prop.  To  enquire  into  the  ptincipul  branches  of  human 
or  j)erson;il  virtue. 

§  2.  Sol.  and  Dem.  1.  Since  the  happiness  of  a  rational  crea- 
ture must  chiefly  depend  upon  the  state  of  Iiis  own  mind,  vir- 
tue requires  that  great  care  be  taken  of  it,  particularly  to  furnish 
it  with  such  knowledge  as  may  be  deli;  htful  and  useful^. 

§  3.  2.  As  \vc  may  by  an  heedless  conduct  be  betrayed  into 
numberless  evils,  virtue  requires  that  we  should  attentively  con- 
sider our  circumstances  in  life,  and  often  reflect  on  our  conduct^. 

§  4.  3.  Since  we  are  compounded  of  body  as  Well  as  mind, 
virtue  will  require  a  proper  care  of  the  body,  that  on  the  one 
hand,  it  may  not  want  any  thing  necessary  for  its  subsistence, 
health  and  vigour ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  may  not  be  indulged 
in  such  excesses,  as  however  pleasant  at  first,  might  at  length 
enfeeble  and  destro3'  xt". 

§  5.  4.  As  it  is  impossible  to  be  happy,  -while  our  minds 
are  the  sport  of  irregular  appetites  and  passions,  virtue  will  re- 
quire a  due  guard  upon  these;  that  the  agreeable  things  of  life 
may  not  be  objects  of  excessive  desire,  hope,  or  joy;  and  that 
the  evils  of  it  may  not  overwhelm  us  with  fear,  with  grief,  or 
resentment,  nor  its  uncertainty  with  excessive  solicitude 

§  6.  5.  As  many  disorders  of  body  and  mind  may  take 
their  rise  from  idleness,  virtue  will  on  the  preceding  principles 
require,  that  we  keep  ourselves  in  a  series  of  useful  employ- 
ments, and  labour  to  improve  every  portion  of  our  time  well, 
proper  allowance  being  made  for  such  recreation  as  animal  na- 
ture requires'^. 

§  7.  6.  That  we  may  not  be  led  into  undertakings  dispro- 
portioned  to  our  strength,  that  wc  may  not  expect  too  high  re- 
gard from  others,  nor  be  too  keenly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
slights  and  injuries,  as  well  as  for  many  other  important  reasons, 
virtue  will  require  us  to  moderate  our  opinion  of  ourselves,  in 


A  FOSTER'S  Serm.  vol.  ii-.  1. 

Gro\  e"s  Posih.  Work-,  vol.  ii.  No.  U — 13. 

Abehnethy's  Disc.  vol.  ii.No.  5. 
t>  Lakdver's  Counsels  of  Prudence. 

Grove's  Klh.  vol.  ii.  p.  '.'21—242. 
«  Colli  i.R's  Kssays,  jiart  ii.  No.  17. 

Stubke'8  Dijl. on  Pleas. 
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FonDYCc's  Scrm.  on  the  Love  of  Pleasure. 

ABERNETiiv'sDisc.  vol.  ii.  No.  16. 
d  Wat  IS  on  (he  Passions,  J  1.5 — 24. 

Grove's Po«th.  Works,  vol.  iv.  No.S. 
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1  proportion  to  the  degree  and  value  of  our  real  advantages, 
whether  of  mind,  of  body,  or  estate''. 

§  8.  1 .  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  first  and  second  of  tliese 
steps  comprehend  prudence  and  consideration,  the  third  temper- 
ance, chastity  and  mortification,  the  fourth  fortitude,  content- 
vient,  meekness  and  moderation,  the  fifth  diligence,  the  last 
hicmiliti/ ;  and  tl)us  the  distribution  in  effect  coincides  with  those 
of  Scott,  Wright,  &c. 

§  9.  2.  Thoughts  tending  to  vice  are  no  further  criminal, 
than  as  they  are  approved  and  indulged  by  the  will''.    Def.  38. 

§  10.  3.  Though  a  constant  care  should  be  taken  (on  the 
principles  laid  down  §  4.)  to  maintain  such  moderation,  in  the 
articles  of  food,  dress,  sleep,  &c.  as  may  prevent  the  mind  fronti 
being  enslaved  to  the  bod}'^ ;  and  though  it  be  prudence  in  us  to 
inure  ourselves  to  such  hardships,  as  may  be  expected  in  a 
■worthy  and  honourable  passage  through  life ;  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  deny  ourselves  in  every  thing  which  gives  pleasure 
to  the  senses  :  for  God  has  placed  us  in  such  circumstances,  that 
soaie  pleasures  are  unavoidable,  (the  benevolence  of  his  nature 
no  doubt  engaging  him  to  delight  in  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures;) it  is  therefore  ingratitude  to  him,  as  well  as  injustice  to 
ourselves,  to  throw  back  his  gifts  upon  his  hands,  as  if  they  were 
snares  rather  than  favours.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  mankind  now  is,  were  all  the  elegances 
and  ornaments  of  life  to  be  renounced,  many  families  must  be 
undone,  wlio  are  now  maintained  by  an  honest  labour  in  fur- 
nishing them  out,  and  maintained  more  cheerfully,  and  indeed 
more  safely,  than  they  could  merely  by  alms"^. 

§  11.  Prop.  To  enquire  into  some  of  the  principal  mean* 
of  promoting  virtpe  in  the  soul. 

§  12.  Sol.  and  Dem.  1.  Virtue,  may  be  promoted  by  atten- 
tive hearing  and  reading  discourses  on  divine  subjects,  and 
seriou.sly  njeditating  upon  them;  all  which  may  serve  to  assist 
us  in  forming  right  notions  of  God,  and  in  judging  of  our  duty, 
and  may  awaken  us  to  the  practice  of  it. 

§  13.  2.  External  acts  of  adoration  and  praise  may  promote, 
as  well  as  express  inward  veneration''. 


a  COLI  iF.ii's  Ess.  pan  i.  No.  1. 
Waits  on  Humility. 
SCiirr'nChrislian  l  ife,  vol.  i.e.  iii.  {1. 
Carmicii.  Suppl.  to  Pun .  dc  Oft'.  1.  i.  c.  v.  J  ii. 
Grovk's  serin,  vol.  v.  No.  10,  II. 
Price  on  .VI.ajI.s  p.  'Z">8— Vti3. 
Bi;A  n  lE's  Klem.  vul.  ii.  p.  105—123. 
VrKiuilT'i  Great  Concern,  p.  IIJ — \25. 


FonnYCE'sMor.  Pliil.  I.  ii. 

GnovE's  Kth.  vol.  ii.  pari  ii.c.  ii — v. 
b  OviiiUV. uf  Unclean.  {  I.e.  vii.  p. /'i — 74. 
c  Pin  I.EM,  to  llYOASPESiparl  ii.  pras.  p.  26— £4. 
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§  14.  3.  Earnest  and  frequent  prayers  to  God  may  greatly 
tend  to  promote  virtue  :  for  though  they  can  neither  inform  nor 
move  him,  yet  they  may  bring  us  to  <i  proper  temper  for  receiv- 
ing his  mercies.  And  if  any  object,  that  God  has  established 
such  an  order  of  things,  as  he  will  not  alter  in  compliance  with 
the  intreaties  of  his  creatures  ;  it  may  be  rephed,  that  this  order 
was  no  doubt  established  in  connection  with,  and  in  correspon- 
dence to  the  view,  which  the  divine  being  always  had  of  the 
prayers  and  temper  of  his  rational  creatures:  and  husbandry, 
and  all  the  most  necessary  labours  of  life,  might  as  reasonably 
be  argued  against,  as  prayer,  on  the  force  of  tiiis  objection'. 

§  15.  4.  It  is  proper  that  men  should  meet  in  religious  as- 
semblies, to  join  in  divine  worship  ;  as  thereby  a  public  honour 
is  done  to  God,  and  the  hearts  of  men  maybe  fixed  and  quicken- 
ed by  beholding  the  devotion  of  each  other'*. 

§  16.  5.  It  is  proper  that  some  person  should  be  appointed, 
whose  chief  business  it  should  be  to  preside  in  these  assemblies; 
since  by  this  means,  religious  offices  will  be  performed  in  a 
manner  most  tending  to  common  edification. 

§  17.  6.  Lest  the  civil  business  of  some  should  interfere 
with  the  religious  appointment  of  others,  it  is  proper  that  some 
time  should  be  set  apart  by  common  consent  for  religious  pur- 
poses :  besides,  that  the  rest  of  beasts  and  servants  may  require 


a  BcnN.  LifeofRoCH.  p.  5?,  53,  60— fj. 
STEBBINCon  Div.  Hev.  p.  36—42. 
Bens,  of  Prayer,  p.  13—21. 
iBBi/rr's  Scrni.  vol.ii.  10 — 12. 
Kelig.  01  Nai.  p.  103, 104. 
lErciiMAN's  Serin,  on  Prayer,  pras.  p.  14 — 

'2d.  Ghsg.  Ed. 
SiiuRLocK  on  Prov.  p.  391 — 402. 
Price's  Dissert. ii. 
OcDE.s  on  Prayer. 
Kll'Pls's  Serm.  vii. 
f  ALKY'S  Philos.  vol.  ii.  p.  31 — 47. 


Grove  on  ferret  Prayer,  Ess.  i. 

KiNC.'s  Oi  ig.  of  Evil. 

ADtns.  on  Attrib.  vfil.  ii.  p.  401 — 415. 

Relis.of  Nat.  p.  103, 104 

Leechman's  Serm.  on  Prayer;  prxs.  p.  Ii* 
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b  COLLIB.  on  Nat.  and  Rev.  Rcl.  p.  25. 
Pbk  e's  Dissert.  )>.  VSI — 267. 
Beati  lE'sElem.  vol.  ii.  p.  84.— 87. 
Protest.  Syst.  vol.  ii.  Scrm.  8. 
Beattie's  Elem.  vol.  ii.  p.  84—87*. 


*  The  authonty,  propriety,  andutilitj'  of  public  worship  have  lately  been  called 
inqiiesfion  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  in  an  enquiry  conccining  that  sub- 
ject. To  this  publication  answers  were  given  by  alady,  under  the  naoieof  Eusebia  ; 
in  "  Cursory  Remarks  on  an  Enquiry,  &o."  by  Mrs.  Barbaitld;  in  "  Remarks  on 
Mr.  Wakefield's  Enquiry,"  by  James  Wilson,  M.  A.  in  "A  Defence  of  PubHc 
or  Social  Worship,"  by  Dr.  Priestley  ;  in  "  Letters  to  a  young  Man,"  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Bruckner;  in  Thoughts  on  Public  Worship,"  by  Mr.  Burges;  in  "  Remarks, 
&,c."  by  Mr.  Parry  ;  in  "  A  Vindication  of  Public  and  Social  Worship,"  by  Mr. 
Pope,  in  his  essay  entitled  "  Divine  Worship,  founded  in  Nature,  and  supported  by 
Scripture  Authority;"  and  in  "  Remarks,  &c."  by  a  Layman.  Two  sermons  were 
likewise  preached  and  published  upon  the  question  ;  one  by  Dr.  Disney,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Simpso.v.  Mr.  AVakefield,  in  his  "  General  Reply  to  the  Arguments 
against  the  Enquiry  into  Public  Worship,"  has  partly  given  up  the  point;  and  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  "  Enquiry,"  he  has  sketched  a  plan  of  public  worship  in  which 
lie  could  acquiesce.  The  controversy  seems  now  to  be  for  ever  decided  ;  and  it  has 
had  the  advantage  of  shewing  that  the  practice  of  public  and  social  worship  stands 
eujiporteU  u|k>ii  the  unquestionable  foundation  of  reason  and  scripture.  K. 
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some  such  appointmeats ;  which  therefore  have  made  a  part  of 
the  religious  constitution  of  almost  all  nations^. 

§  18.  7-  It  mav  be  proper  that  fasting  should  sometimes  be 
joined  witb  other  acts  of  divine  worship,  to  promote  more  intense 
devotion,  to  express  our  humiliation  for  sin,  and  to  promote  that 
command  of  the  mind  over  the  bod}',  which  is  suited  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  rational  being 


LECT.  LX^sIXVI. 
Of  Prayer — Forms — Liturgies — Cerevionies,  SCr. 

§  1.  Schol.  1.  IThOSF,  tilings  ave  only  to  be  asked  of  God  in 
prayer,  which  are  of  some  considerai)le  importance,  by  which 
our  truest  happiness  mav  probably  be  promoted,  and  which 
there  appears  some  hope  o;  obtaining  :  and  where  it  is  dubious, 
as  with  respect  to  many  temporal  enjoyments  it  is,  whether  ob- 
tainin:rour  petitions  will  be  on  tile  wliole  for  our  advantage,  we 
are  to  ask  these  things  only  c  onclitionallv,  with  a  becoming  sub- 
mission to  the  superior  wisdom  of  God  S 

§  2.  2.  It  is  questioned,  whether  we  may  prav  for  what  we 
are  sure  God  will  give  or  do. 

Ans.  There  caTi  be  no  doubt  of  this,  if  our  askinj  it  he  the 
condition  of  its  being  bestowed  or  done:  nor  can  we,  without  a 
revelation  be  abi;olulcly  sure  of  any  future  event,  how  probable 
soever:  and  it  seems,  that  if  a  promise  were  absolutelv  given, 
we  might  justly  plead  it  with  God  in  prayer,  therebv  (o  pro- 
mote our  conformity  to  the  divine  will,  our  expectation  of  the 
blessing,  and  fitness  to  receive  it :  but  such  prayers  ought  to  be 
managed,  so  as  not  to  intimate  any  doubt  of  the  divine  vera- 
city, but  on  the  contrary  to  express  a  firm  and  joyful  reliance 
upon  it. 

§  3.  3.  It  is  allowed,  that  forms  of  praver  may  help  the 
ignorant  and  wei'k,  and  may  prevent  public  devotion  from  fall- 
ing into  that  contempt,  of  which  there  might  otherwise  be  dan- 
ger,  when  such  persons  are  to  officiate  ;  as  also  from  bein<r 
made  the  vehicle  of  conveying  tlie  errors  and  irregular  i)assionr, 
which  particular  persons  so  officiating  might  otherwise  mingle 
with  them  :  th(!y  may  also  be  useful  in  secret  and  familv-wor- 

a  WATTs'sirolin.  ofTimesandPIjces,  p.  ."J— 5.     I       A  vuirvV  Dinl.  on  Devot. 
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ship  ;  and  even  to  persons  of  the  best  capacity,  in  seasons  when 
they  are  out  of  frame  for  the  duty.  Yet  it  is  very  unreasonable, 
that  persons  in  public  or  private  should  be  confined  to  forms; 
since  thev  cannot  suit  all  circumstances,  and  a  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  words  tends  to  deaden  those  atlections,  which 
ought  to  accompany  prayer. 

§  4.  The  chief  objections  against  extemporari/  or  free 
prayer  are, 

1 .  That  the  mind  cannot,  without  great  disturbance  and 
dissipation  of  thought,  give  that  attention  and  examination  to 
it,  which  is  necessary  to  a  rational  assent  and  concurrence. 

2.  That  the  auditory  may  be  disquieted  with  the  fear,  lest 
ll)e  person  officiating  should  fall  into  some  impropriety  or  ab- 
surdity of  expression,  inconsistent  with  the  reverencedue  to  the 
divine  being,  and  the  improvement  of  his  fellow-worshippers. 

§  5.  To  the  former  we  reply,  by  appealing  to  experience 
as  an  evidence  of  tlie  quickness  of  the  mind  in  its  operations, 
to  \vliich  the  quickness  of  words  bears  but  little  proportion.  A 
probable  guess  may  be  made  at  the  tendency  of  a  sentence  from 
its  beginning,  especially  when  due  care  is  taken  that  sentences 
be  not  di  awn  out  to  an  immoderate  length,  and  when  any  book 
supposed  sacred,  furnishes  out  much  of  the  language. — As  to 
the  latter,  experience  also  shews,  that  persons  of  no  extraor- 
dinary genius  are  capable  of  praying  without  gross  absurdity 
cr  iujpropriety  of  expression ;  so  that  where  the  abilities 
«)f  the  person  are  known,  the  pi'obability  of  his  running  into 
them  is  so  small,  as  not  at  all  to  affect  the  mind  ;  and  there  is  a 
])ossibility,  that  a  reader  may  mistake  \ 

§  6.  Schol.  4.  Where  liturgies  are  established  by  public  au- 
thoritv,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  there  be  no  phrases 
Jii  them  likely  to  lead  men  into  hurtful  mistakes;  seeing  the  ve- 
neration quickly  contracted  for  such  offices,  would  render  it  ex- 
ceedinu  dii'licult  to  eradicate  an  error  so  imbibed. 

§7.  5.  It  is  our  duty  to  pray  for  o/Aer^;  since  hereby  our 
benevolence  for  tlicm  is  expressed  and  increased,  and  it  is  the 
only  way  bv  which  \vc  can  express  it  to  far  the  greatest  part  of 
our  species'". 

§  S.  G.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  community  to  take  care  that 


a  B'"'  Vr' 's  Abritl;;.  of  Lond.  Cases,  p. "2— 78. 
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there  be  able  teachers,  of  a  virtuous  character,  that  so  virtue 
may  be  promoted  in  it.  Notliing  therefore'should  be  done  to 
deter  fit  persons  from  undertaking  the  work,  by  subscriptions, 
oaths,  &c.  wliich  would  be  most  likely  in  some  cases  to  exclude 
the  most  valuable  men.  It  is  also  fit,  that  the  community  by 
whom  they  are  employed  should  allow  them  such  subsistence, 
that  tliey  may  pursue  tiieir  studies  without  avocation,  and  may 
be  fitted  for  performing  their  office,  in  a  manner  most  honour- 
able to  the  divine  being,  and  most  edifying  to  those  among  whom 
they  officiate'. 

§  9.  7.  Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  religion  be  not 
over-burdened  with  ceremonies ;  for  the  mind  of  man  is  of  so 
limited  a  nature,  tliat  by  an  over  exact  attendance  to  these,  grea- 
ter things  will  probably  be  neglected  ;  and  the  diversity  of  tastes, 
education,  &.c.  will  probably  lead  men  into  dilFerences  with  re- 
spect to  them,  which,  if  they  be  too  jnuch  regarded,  will  be 
very  detrimental  to  that  benevolence  which  they  ought  to  main- 
tain for  each  other''. 

§  10.  8.  Though  prayer  and  praise  have  been  mentioned 
above,  as  the  means  of  virtue,  yvX  they  are  not  only  to  be  con- 
sidered in  that  view  ;  they  are  certainly  a  part  of  the  duty  we 
owe  to  God,  as  well  as  projier  means  of  disposing  us  to  the 
other  branches  of  virtue  :  and  it  would  appear  unnatural,  under 
a  deep  sense  of  our  dependence  upon,  and  our  obligations  to  the 
divine  being,  never  to  express  it  in  any  kind  of  address  to  hioi, 
though  we  believe  him  continually  present  with  iis=. 


LECT.  LXXXVII. 
Of  Persecution  for  Religion. 

§  1 .  Prop.  "\^IRTUE  requires,  that  the  civil  magistrate  should 
not  so  interpose  in  matters  of  religion,  or  rites  of  worship,  as  to 
inflict  any  pt-nalties  on  his  subjects  upon  account  of  them,  so 
long  as  nothing  is  done  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munit}'. 

^)  2.  Dcm.  I.  1.  Virtue,  and  consequently  religion,  wbich 
is  that  brancii  of  it  that  more  immediately  relates  to  God,  con- 
sists not  merely  in  the  external  performance  of  an  action,  but  in 
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a  correspondent  temper  and  disposition  of  soul.  Led.  62. 
§  3,  4. 

§  3.  2.  Compulsion  only  influences  the  external  actions, 
and  can  by  no  means  convince  the  understanding. 

§  4.  3.  Such  severities  cannot  make  men  religious,  but  are 
rather  likely  to  make  them  hypocrites. 

§  5.  4.  Persecution  for  conscience-sake  must  be  prejudicial 
to  the  public,  by  corrupting  the  characters  of  men. 
'  ^  6.  5.  The  persons  persecuted  must  probably  be  brought 
into  a  very  unhappy  condition  by  it  •  for  if  they  renounce  their 
])rofession,  the}'  subject  themselves  to  great  remorse,  while  they 
secretly  believe  it  to  be  true ;  and  if  they  maintain  it,  penalties 
are  incurred,  by  which  ruin  may  be  brought  on  themselves  and 
their  families. 

§7.  6.  The  minds  ofmen  are  naturally  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  a  religion,  for  which  men  suffer  hardships,  though  they  do 
nothing  injurious  to  the  public  peace. 

§8.7.  Persecutions  may  promote  the  cause  they  are  in- 
tended to  destroy,  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  its  votaries 
may  occasion  insurrections,  Avhich  may  be  extremely  detrimental 
to  the  public  tran(juillity  \ 

§  9.  8.  The  magistrate  by  interposing  in  these  cases,  would 
prejudice  the  public  rather  than  serve  it,  and  therefore  virtue  re- 
tpiircs  him  to  forbear  such  interpositions*". 

§  10.  Schol.  The  history  of  religion  in  most  countries,  and 
the  many  calamities  which  have  arisen  from  persecution,  great- 
ly tend  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  last  steps  of  this  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  history  more  instructive, 
though  none  be  more  melancholy 

§11.  Dern.  II.  1 .  There  are  a  variety  of  religions  in  the 
world,  which  are  so  inconsistent,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should 
all  be  true. 

§  12.  2.  If  it  be  the  duly  of  the  magistrate  to  establish  and 
defend  any  religion  by  penalties,  he  must  establish  and  defend 
that  which  he  takes  to  be  true. 
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§  13.  3.  Tliere  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  generality  of 
men  take  their  own  religion  to  be  true. 

§  14.  4.  Many  magistrates  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  part  ol"  them  would  be  obliged  (if  the  contrary  to  the 
proposition  were  true)  to  persecute  truth,  and  establish  tals- 
hood  \    Q.  E.  D. 

§  15.  Schol.  1.  To  the  whole  reasoning  in  §.  2 — 9.  it  is  ob- 
jected, that  some  errors  in  opinion  and  in  worship  are  so  dis- 
pleasing to  God,  that  the  toleration  of  them  would  quickly  bring 
down  his  vengeance  upon  the  public,  which  ii  is  the  magistrates' 
business  to  endeavour  to  preserve. 

Ans.  It  seems  that  opinions  and  practices  so  provoking  to  God 
must  be  highly  contrary  to  reason,  and  therefore  that  the  pre- 
valency  of  them  might  be  prevented  bv  a  rational  debate,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  violence :  and  if  in  some  few  instances 
they  should  prevail,  there  may  be  danger,  lest  God  should  be 
more  provoked  by  attempting  to  root  tliem  out,  by  methods  so  de- 
trimental to  human  society,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  §  1 1 — 14. 
whicli  this  objection  itself  supposes  to  be  the  cause  of  God. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  God  should  give 
any  nation  convincing  proofs,  tliat  he  Avould  visit  it  with  some 
extraordinary  calamity  and  judgment,  if  any  particular  religion 
were  violated  among  them,  this  woidd  indeed  alter  the  case,  and 
justify  such  a  magistrate  in  fencing  it  with  such  penal  laws,  as 
in  other  cases  would  be  unjustifiable  :  but  if  a  magistrate  rashly 
concludes  this  to  be  the  case  of  the  people  under  his  government, 
he  is  answerable  to  God  for  all  those  injuries  which  he  may  do 
them  and  religion  upon  this  false  supposition  :  and  as  for  chris- 
tianiti/,  it  does  not  treat  with  nations  as  such  ;  nor  docs  the  new 
testament  contain  declarations  of  vengeance  against  the  nations 
rejecting  it,  however  virtuous  they  mav  be,  but  only  treats  with 
particular  persons,  as  those  who  shall  be  finally  happy  or  misera- 
ble, as  it  is  received  or  rejected.  i  '  .  un 

§  16.  2.  To  §  6.  it  is  objected,  that  it  may  be  kindne,s<:  to 
the  person  suflering,  to  endeavour  by  such  severity  to  reclaim 
him  from  such  notions  and  practices,  which  (supposing  what  is 
generally  granted  in  this  debate,  the  immortality  of  the  soul) 
may  expose  him  to  the  danger  of  eternal  ruin. 

.^n^.  It  appears  by ^  4.  that  persecution  is  not  the  way  to 
prevent  it,  but  rather  to  bring  on  further  guilt,  by  adding  hy- 
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pocrisy  to  error  :  and  if  it  be  said,  that  by  this  means  at  least 
others  arc  preserved  ;  it  is  answered,  that  the  evidence  of  truth 
Jtself  may  be  sufficient,  without  violence,  to  preserve  men  from 
such  gross  and  dangerous  errors  as  the  objection  supposes.  If 
it  be  further  pleaded,  that  the  corruption  of  their  natures  will 
lead  tliem  to  error,  if  human  terrors  be  not  employed  to  restrain 
them  from  it ;  it  may  be  answered,  persecution  tends  to  beget 
a  suspicion  in  their  minds  of  the  cause  to  be  supported  by  it : 
the  magistrate  cannot  by  any  means  prevent  and  cure  all  the  se- 
cret abominations  of  the  heart,  but  many  of  them  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  judgment  of  God:  and  upon  this  principle,  it 
might  be  allowable  to  persecute  any  notion  whatsoever,  which 
the  fury  and  uncharitableness  of  the  magistrate  might  call  a 
damnable  error. 

§  17.3.  To  §  3.  it  is  objected,  that  severity  may  bring 
men  to  examine,  and  examination  may  introduce  a  rational 
conviction. 

Ans.  Arguments  so  offered  are  not  likely  to  work  upon  the 
mind,  and  the  magistrate  seems  to  have  done  his  part,  if  he  has 
taken  care  the  argument  should  be  fairly,  clearly,  and  strongly 
proposed  ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  risk  so  much  evil,  for  the 
sake  of  people  that  will  not  be  persuaded  to  enquire  ;  especially 
since  the  generality  of  such  people  usually  go  into  the  prevail- 
ing religion,  which  is  that  of  the  magistrate,  and  rest  there*. 

§  IS.  4.  To  the  argument  of  §  1 1 — 14.  it  is  generally  re- 
plied, that  none  are  obliged  to  use  violence  in  defence  of  their 
religion,  but  those  whose  religion  is  true.  But  then  the  ques- 
tion returns,  who  is  that  person  ?  Every  man  will  say  it  is  he  ; 
and  the  controversy  will  be  eternal,  and  all  the  mischief  arising 
from  it  perpetual,  unless  some  cJne  person  or  body  of  men  can 
give  the  world  convincing  proof,  that  they  are  in  the  right ; 
and  then  there  will  be  no  further  room  for  persecution,  even  on 
the  principles  of  our  adversaries'". 

§  19.5.  Many  insist  upon  the  right  of  punishing  those  who 
teach  false  religions  ;  though  they  confess  that  men  are  not  to 
be  obliged  to  profess  the  true.  But  seeing  a  man  may  think 
himself  obliged  in  conscience,  to  endeavour  the  propagation  of 
religion,  as  well  as  himself  to  believe  and  practice  it,  most  of  the 
reasonings  in  both  demonstrations  will  take  place  here.  Never- 
theless, we  readily  allow,  that  the  magistrate,  or  any  religious 
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community,  may  deprive  a  teacher  of  any  salary  or  emolument, 
given  him  at  first  as  a  teacher  of  truth,  if  he  appear  in  the  judg- 
ment of  that  person  or  society  to  become  a  teacher  of  error : 
but  this  by  no  means  comes  within  the  case  condemned  in  the 
proposition  ^. 

§  20.  6.  The  doctrines  of  atheism,  human  sacrifices,  and 
community  of  women  or  goods,  are  so  evidently  detrimental  to 
society,  that  many  who  have  in  general  condemned  penal  laws 
in  religion,  have  allowed  them  with  regard  to  tiiese,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  deny  the  essential  difference  between  virtue  and 
vice. 

We  readily  allow,  that  if  by  any  overt  act  in  consequence 
of  these  doctrines,  any  subjects  of  the  society  be  injured,  the 
-aggressor  ought  to  be  severely  punished,  and  his  pretences  to 
conscience  to  be  admitted  as  no  excuse  in  these  cases  or  any 
others.  But  these  notions  are  so  notoriousl}'  absukd,  that  there 
is  little  danger,  that  upon  a  free  examination  they  should  pre- 
vail, especially  in  a  civilized  country  ;  and  the  danger  there 
would  be  of  admitting  persecution,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
seems  an  equivalent  for  the  damage  the  public  would  sustain, 
by  permitting  them  to  be  publicly  defended,  while  they  reached 
no  farther  than  speculation 

§  21.  7.  If  a  body  of  men,  as  the  papists  among  us,  hold 
principles,  which  will  not  allow  them  to  give  the  government 
security  for  their  peaceable  behaviour,  and  yet  bring  them  un- 
der strong  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  designs  subversive  of 
it,  the  government  may  in  that  case  weaken  them  by  heavier 
taxations  than  arc  laid  upon  other  subjects  ;  especially  if  the 
probable  suspicion  of  their  disaffection  puts  the  public  to  any 
additional  charge  :  and  it  seems  only  so  far  as  this  principle  will 
justify  it,  that  our  laws  against  the  papists  can  be  vindicated, 
on  the  foot  of  natural  religion,  not  now  to  enquire  into  any  sup- 
posed revelation 

§  22.  8.  Some  have  represented  all  encouragement  given 
to  one  religious  profession  in  preference  to  another,  as  a  degree 
of  persecution  :  but  this  seems  to  be  carrying  the  matter  into 
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acontrar}'  extreme.  Both  a  rc^rd  to  tlic  honour  of  God  and 
the  good  of  society  (which  s\ireiy  the  maj^istrate  is  not  the  only 
person  untler  no  oblij^ation  to)  ninst  ensia^c  him  to  desire  and 
iabour  that  his  people  may  be  instructed  in  what  he  talvcs  to  be 
truth  ;  for  whit;h  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  that  sonie  provi- 
sion be  made  for  those  that  so  instruct  them,  preferable  to  other 
instructors  :  that  he  may  maintain  such  out  of  his  private  purse, 
none  can  doubt  ;  and  if  he  have  a  discretionary  power  with 
respect  to  any  branch  of  the  jjublic  revenue,  it  seems  he  may 
apply  it  to  this  purpose,  even  though  most  of  his  people  were 
ot  a  different  religious  persuasion  from  himself :  and  for  any, 
w  ho  teach  diBbrent  doctrines,  or  will  not  submit  to  the  ritual  he 
thinks  fit  to  establish,  to  claim  the  same  emoluments  from  him, 
seems  an  invasion  of  that  right  of  private  judgment,  Avhich  the 
magistrate  and  ot!iers  joined  with  him  must  be  allowed  to  have, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  either  his  revenue  or  theirs  shall  be 
disposed  of.  But  then  it  must  be  allowed,  that  it  will  be  matter 
of  duty  and  prudence  in  the  magistrate,  and  those  that  join 
w'ith  him,  to  make  his  establishment  as  large  as  he  can  ;  that  no 
wortiiy  and  good  men,  who  might  as  established  teachers  be 
useful  to  the  public,  may  unnecessarily  be  hampered  and  ex- 
cluded ;  and  for  this  he  will  be  answerable  to  God. — If  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  bv  their  representatives  join  with  the  ma- 
gistrate in  sue!)  establishments,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  minori- 
ty, though  they  cannot  in  conscience  conform  themselves,  yet 
to  be  thankful  that  they  are  left  in  the  possession  of  their  own 
liberty,  as  by  the  reasoning  above  they  certainly  ought  to  be. 
If  it  be  asked,  whether  such  dissenters  may  regularly  be  forced 
by  the  magistrate  and  majority,  to  assist  in  maintaining  esta- 
blished teachers  w^hom  they  do  not  approve  ;  it  is  answered, 
that  this  will  stand  upon  the  same  footing  with  their  contributing 
towards  the  cxpence  of  a  war,  which  they  think  not  necessary 
or  prudent.  If  no  such  coercive  power  were  admitted,  it  is 
probable,  that  covetousness  wotild  drive  many  into  dissenting 
parties,  in  order  to  save  their  tithes  or  other  possessions.  So 
that  none  can  reasonably  blame  a  government  for  recjuiring  such 
general  contributions  :  and  in  this  case,  it  seems  fit  it  should  be 
yielded  to,  as  the  determination  of  those,  to  whose  guardianship 
these  dissenters  have  committed  Llieinselves  and  their  possessi- 
ons. But  if  the  majority  disapprove  of  t!ie  conduct  of  their  go- 
vernor in  this  respect,  it  must  stand  upon  the  same  footing  with 
the  right  of  resistance  in  any  other  case,  in  which  the  people 
apprehend  themselves  to  be  laetrayed  by  their  governor'. 
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LECT.  LXXXVIII. 
Of  Suicide — Inoculation. 

§  1.  Prop.  '\^IRTUE  prohibits  any  man  to  put  a  period  to  hh 
own  life. 

§  2.  Dem.  1.  Self  murder  plainly  implies  a  want  of  reve- 
rence for  God,  and  resignation  to  his  will,  who  is  the  Lord  of  life 
and  death,  and  has  assigtied  to  every  man  his  post  in  life  to  be 
maintained,  till  he  shall  dismiss  him  from  it. 

§  3.  2.  It  is  generally  injurious  to  the  public,  in  defraud- 
ing it  of  a  member  who  might  some  way  or  other  be  useful  to 
it,  and  introduciiig.an  example  which  might  be  very  pernicious. 

§  4.  '6.  It  brings  great  distress  and  often  great  infamy  oa 
surviving  relatives  and  friends. 

§  5.  4.  It  argues  a  dishonom-ablc  weakness  of  mind,  in  not 
being  able  to  endure  the  calamities  of  life,  which  many  others, 
whose  passions  are  well  governed,  support  with  serenity  and 
cheerfulness. 

§  6.  5.  If  there  be  a  future  state  (which  we  shall  afterwards 
prove)  it  may,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding  arguments, 
bring  irreparable  damage  on  jhe  person  himself,  who  dies  in  an 
action  highly  displeasing  to  God,  and  cuts  off  the  possibility  of 
further  preparation. 

§  7.  6.  Self-murder  is  contrary  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  God, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  our  fellow-creatures,  by  the  preceding  pro- 
positions, and  therefore  contrary  to  virtue  ^.    2.  E.  I). 

§  8.  Cor.  1.  All  lawful  means  are  to  be  used  to  preserve  our 
lives  ;  for  not  to  preserve  is  to  destroy. 

§  9.  2.  If  bringing  any  temporary  disorder  upon  ourselves 
may  be  the  probable  means  of  preserving  life,  virtue  will  not 
only  permit  but  require  us  to  do  it,  though  it  may  be  attended 
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*  A  Treatise  on  Suicide,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  lia«  lately  been  written  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  More.  In  this  Treatise  the  subject  is  considered  in  every  possible  va- 
riety of  lights ;  and  the  argiuiieiits  of  the  apologists  or  cxtenuatois  of  .self-murder, 
whether  ancient  or  TOodeni,  arc  amply  j-cfutcd  and  exposed.  K. 
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with  some  hazard ;  provided  that  hazard  be  less  than  would 
arise  from  omitting  it :  and  if  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  be 
lawful,  it  is  on  these  principles  \ 

§  10.  Sckol.  1 .  To  §  2.  it  is  objected,  ( 1 . )  That  life  was  gi- 
ven as  a  benefit ;  and  therefore  may  be  returned,  when  it  ceases 
to  be  90. 

Am.  It  was  not  given  as  a  benefit  merely  to  the  person 
that  enjoys  it,  but  as  a  trust  to  be  improved  for  the  good  of 
others :  God  intending,  in  the  creation  of  each  creature,  not 
merely  the  happiness  of  that  individual  himself,  but  of  thcAvhole 
system  of  which  he  makes  a  part :  this  plainly  follows  from 
Lect.  55.  §  2,  kc. 

§  11.  (2.)  That  we  are  such  inconsiderable  creatures,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  God  will  be  displeased  with 
what  affects  the  order  of  nature  so  little  as  our  death  would  do. — 
But  this  argument  would  conclude  for  killing  ourselves  or  each 
other  at  pleasure,  and  indeed  at  once  overthrow  the  basis  of  all 
morality  and  virtue. 

§  1 2.  3.  That  we  may  conclude  God  gives  us  leave  to  retire,  ' 
when  our  continuance  in  life  will  answer  no  good  purpose — 
But  to  this  it  is  answered,  we  can  never  say  that  this  is  the  case ; 
since  we  may  be  sometimes  unexpectedly  recovered  from  great 
calamities  :  or  even  when  Ave  lie  under  them,  may  be  very  ser- 
ticeable  to  others,  by  affording  them  examples  of  patience  and 
resignation.  God  alone  is  capable  of  judging  certainly  when  our 
usefulness  is  quite  over;  and  therefore  his  orders  are  to  be 
waited. 

§  13.  (4.)  As  for  Gildon's  observation,  that  we  do  not 
r.ome  into  life  by  our  own  consent,  as  a  soldier  does  into  an  ar- 
my ;  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  God  as  our  creator  has  a  much 
greater  right  to  our  humble  obedience,  than  a  general  can  have 
to  that  of  a  soldier,  how  willingly  soever  he  may  have  enlisted 
iiimself  into  his  service''. 

§  14.  SchoL  2.  To  §  3.  it  is  objected,  that  some  people  can- 
not in  any  respect  be  serviceable  to  the  public,  or  that  if  they 
could,  they  have  a  right  to  retire  from  the  community  whea 
they  see  fit. 

Ans.  This  can  only  be  allowed,  when  there  may  be  a  pros- 
pect of  at  least  equal  happiness  to  mankind  by  the  remove ; 

a  SOME  of  InocuJ.  past  I  Passeran'e  Phil.  Enq.  pass. 

SowDEN  on  dillo.  I  FlTZd.sD.  Lett.  No.  xxii. 

b  Br  ouNT'sOrac.  of  Reas.  p.7— 13.  |  Montaigne's  Ess.  vokii- c.  »* 

J.oiireJ  Persiru)es,  vol.  ii.  Mo.  6.1,07.  1 
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otherwise  the  general  laws  of  benevolence  oblige  them  to  a  con- 
tinuance ;  and  how  this  can  be  the  case  in  self-murder,  will  be 
hard  to  shew  ^ 

§  15.  To  prevent  a  tormenting  death,  (whether  natural 
or  violent,)  certainly  approaching,  or  the  violation  of  chastity, 
seems  the  most  plausible  excuse  for  suicide.  Yet  as  to  the  first 
of  these,  it  is  to  be  considered,  (besides  what  was  hinted  ^  10, 
&c.)  that  to  die  in  torment  for  the  sake  of  truth,  is  a  glorious 
example  of  virtue,  which  may  be  exceeding  useful  :  and  humbly 
to  yield  to  a  severe  sentence  of  death  for  any  crime  committed, 
may  deter  others  from  it  much  more  effectually  than  self-vio- 
lence could  do,  and  may  be  on  the  whole  an  action  the  most 
pious  and  the  most  beneficial  a  man  can  in  these  circumstances 
perform.  As  to  the  latter,  such  violence  would  not  destroy  the 
character  and  usefulness  of  the  person  suffering  by  it ;  or  if  it 
did,  it  were  to  be  borne  with  submission,  as  a  trial  coming  from 
the  hands  of  providence 

§  16.  4.  Nevertheless  it  seems,  that  if  the  magistrate  con- 
demns a  man  to  death,  and  gives  him  his  choice,  whether  he 
will  die  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  a  more  severe  execution  from 
the  hands  of  another,  he  may  in  that  case  execute  himself'^. 


LECT.  LXXXIX. 
Of  the  divine  Veracity  and  Faithfulness — Of  Justice. 

^  1.  Prop.  CjOD  is  true  in  all  his  declarations,  and  faithful  in 
all  his  engagements  to  his  creatures,  if  he  enters  into  any  en- 
gagements with  them. 

§  2.  Dem.  I.  Virtue  requires  m  to  be  true  to  our  declara- 
tions, and  faithful  to  our  promises.    Lcct.  68.  §  6.  Led.  69.  §  4. 

§  3.  2.  Our  obligation  to  truth  and  fidelity  in  our  converse 
with  our  fellow-creatures  does  not  arise  from  our  own  weakness 
and  dependence,  but  from  the  general  laws  of  benevolence  :  and 
if  a  being,  beyond  all  possibility  of  receiving  any  personal  ad- 
vantage from  falshood  and  treachery,  were  to  be  guilty  of  it,  he 
would  be  so  much  the  more  inexcusable,  and  therefore  so  much 
the  more  odious       Valet  proposilio.    Lect.  54.  §  14. 

a  WATTS  ihid.  p.  13—14.  I    d  A  Bern.  Serm.  vol.  ii.  No. ».  p.  229—231. 

b  W'A  r  rs  ibid,  p.65— *y.  1       'J  ii.r.or.'i.  vol.  ii.  p.  e.Si. 

e  AMkd.  Oracle.  |      vVii.k.  N.it.  Rel.  p.  140—142. 
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§  4.  Schol.  1.  If  there  be  any  force  in  what  is  said,  Led.  6S. 
§  13.  to  prove  tlitit  there  is  a  kind  of  instinct  in  favour  of  truth 
rooted  in  our  nuthre,  that  may  afford  some  presumption,  that 
God  the  author  of  our  nature  is  a  lover  of  truth,  as  the  benevo- 
lent instinct  implanted  in  our  nature  may  be  an  argument  of 
his  benevolence. 

§5.2.  Many  have  questioned,  whether  God,  bv  the  vera- 
city and  fidelity  of  his  nature,  be  obliged  to  fullil  his  threaten- 
ings.  It  is  urged,  that  promises  give  another  a  right  to  a  claim 
to  what  has  been  promised  ;  but  for  a  person  not  to  accomplish 
his  threatenings,  is  to  be  ie/^er  than  his  word  ;  and  consequently 
it  Avould  be  no  reticction  on  the  divine  being  to  suppose  it  thug 
with  regard  to  him. 

But  it  seems,  this  question  is  to  be  determined  by  the  man- 
ner, in  which  the  threatening  is  delivered.  If  any  action  be  for- 
bidden by  God  on  such  a  penalty,  and  no  further  declaration  be 
added,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  bound  by  it ;  but  if  he  has  in  any 
case  added  a  declaration,  that  he  will  in  fact  make  his  threaten- 
ings as  well  as  his  promises  the  rule  of  his  final  proceedings,  it 
seems  inconsistent  with  his  veracity,  though  not  his  fidelity,  to 
act  contrary  to  them  ;  especially  if  we  consider,  that  as  there  is 
no  change  in  the  views  and  purposes  of  God,  if  he  fail  to  act 
according  to  such  minatory  declarations,  he  must  have  intended 
to  act  contrary  to  them  even  at  the  time  he  made  them  ;  wiiich 
seems  a  mean  and  dishonourable  artifice,  infinitely  beneath  the 
majesty  of  God 

§  6.  Def.  That  governor  is  said  to  administer  his  govern- 
ment with  JUSTICE,  who  in  proportion  to  his  legal  power  distri- 
butes good  to  the  virtuous  and  evil  to  the  vicious,  or  in  other 
words,  treats  his  subjects  on  the  whole  according  to  their 
characters  ^. 

§  7.  SchoL  1 .  Justice  sometimes  signifies,  "  giving  to  every 
one  that  which  is  his  own,  or  that  which  he  has  in  reason  a  right 
to,"  i.  e.  which  virtue  requires  he  should  have  ;  or  in  other 
Avords,  treating  him  as  virtue  requires  he  should  be  treated  : 
now  in  this  sense  of  it,  it  is  universal  rectitude.  [Lect.  52.  §  12.) 
Sometimes  it  stands  distinguished  from  charity ;  and  then  he  is 
said  to  be  a  just  man,  who  gives  to  every  one  that  to  which  he 
has  by  law  a  cUuin,  and  he  is  good  or  charitable,  who  abounds  in 
good  offices,  to  which  human  laws  do  not  oblige  him 

a  Tii.i.OTs.  vol.  i.  Serm.  xxxv.  p.  353,  351.  Ed.  I       Kmlyn's  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  2-i3— 0^6. 
1704.  p.  tn,  414.  I  b  ABKRN.  vol.  ii.  No.  v.-p.  180—186. 
\\  ATI  s'ti  St-nn.  v<,l.  ii.  p.  14C,  147.  I  c  losr.  Scrm.  vol.  i.  No.  ii.  p.  27—35. 
 Works,  vol.  i.  p.  21s.  4to.  | 
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§  8.  2.  Justice  as  it  respects  men,  is  often  divided  into  com- 
mutative and  distributative  justice :  the  former  consists  in  an 
equal  exchange  of  benefits,  the  latter  in  an  equal  distribution 
of  rewards  and  punishments  ^ 

§  9.  3.  It  will  not  follow  from  the  definition  given  above, 
that  every  governor  is  unjust,  who  does  not  carry  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  to  its  utmost  rigour  upon  offenders  ;  all  go- 
vernments allowing  a  power  of  pardoning,  in  cases  in  which 
the  governor  shall  judge  it  most  agreeable  to  the  public  good 
to  doit;  and  as  the  public  good  is  the  supreme  law,  justice 
is  no  further  a  virtue  than  as  it  consists  with  it :  but  as  in- 
justice is  always  a  term  of  reproach,  it  is  not  to  be  applied  to 
those  instances  of  favour,  which,  though  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  are  consistent  with  and  subservient  to  its  general 
design. 

§  10.  Prop.  God  is  with  respect  to  his  dispensations,  on  the 
whole  just  to  all  his  rational  and  free  creatures. 

§  1 1.  Dem.  1 .  All  rational  and  free  creatures  are  the  pro- 
per subjects  of  moral  government,  i.  e.  are  capable  of  being 
governed  by  a  law,  inforced  by  the  sanction  of  rewards  and 
punishments. 

§  12.  2.  It  is  in  itself  highly  congruous,  that  they  should 
be  treated  with  favour  or  severity,  as  virtue  or  vice  do  on  the 
whole  prevail  in  their  tempers  and  conduct. 

§  13.  3.  It  would  be  justly  accounted  an  infamous  thing, 
for  any  created  governor  to  act  contrar}"  to  the  rule  of  justice, 
in  his  treatment  of  any  such  creatures  committed  to  his  govern- 
ment. 

§  14.  4.  The  most  excellent  creatures  might  in  some 
imaginable  instances  lie  under  some  temptations  of  this  kind,  to 
which  an  omnipotent  God  cannot  possibly  be  exposed. 

§  15.  5.  It  would  be  most  dishonourable  to  conceive  of  the 
divine  being,  as  acting  contrary  to  those  rules,  and  dispensing 
final  good  and  evil  without  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  his 
creatures''.    Zfc/.  54.  §  14.    Falet  propositio. 

§  16.  Cor.  God  is  just  in  all  his  dispensations  to  mankind*^. 
Prop.  16. 

§  17.  Schol.  The  only  considerable  objection  against  this, 

a  Berry-street  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  82,  83.  I       Wir.K.  Nat.  of  Rel.  p.  139, 140. 
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arises  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  observable 
in  the  present  administration  of  providence:  but  it  maybe  suf- 
ficiently answered  by  considering, 

§  18.  1.  That  we  are  often  mistaken  in  the  judgment  we 
form  concerning  the  characters  and  conditions  of  men. 

§  19.  2.  That  the  interest  of  particular  persons  may  some- 
times clash  with  that  of  society,  in  sucli  a  manner  as  that  public 
justice  will  require,  that  for  the  present  the  former  be  sacrificed 
to  the  latter. 

§20.  3.  That  if  a  future  state  be  admitted,  it  will  solve 
those  phajnomena,  which  otherwise  would  appear  the  most  un- 
accountable ;  and  perhaps  those  inequalities  may  be  permitted, 
to  convince  us  of  it :  but  of  this  more  hereafter  \ 


LECT.  XC. 

Of  Repentance — The  Law  and  Light  of  Nature. 

%  1.  Def.  H  E  is  said  to  repent  of  a  vicious  action  that  he 
has  committed,  who  is  so  convinced  of  the  folly  of  it,  as  heartily 
to  wish  that  he  had  not  committed  it,  and  stedfastly  resolve  that 
lie  will  no  more  repeat  it''. 

§  2.  Cor.  Wherever  there  is  trile  Repentance  for  an  injury 
offered  to  another  person,  the  penitent  will  be  ready  to  make 
restitution,  so  far  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  it=. 

§  3.  Schol.  If  it  be  hereafter  proved,  that  every  man  who 
Jias  committed  a  vicious  action  is  obliged  to  repent  of  it,  then  he 
who  by  an  unjust  war  has  deprived  any  of  their  rights  is  ob- 
liged to  make  restitution  :  and  if  any  possessions  came  into  the 
hands  of  a  conqueror  in  a  just  war,  which  did  not  of  right  be- 
long to  the  persons  from  whom  he  took  them  :  such  a  conqueror 
peems  obliged  to  restore  them,  when  the  claim  of  the  former 
owner  is  made  and  proved  ;  i)roper  allowance  being  made  for 
the  trouble  and  ex  pence  of  recovering  them"*. 

§  4.  DeJ".  Those  rules  of  action,  which  a  man  7naj/  discover 
by  the  use  of  his  reason  to  be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things, 


a  SCOTT'S  Christian  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  248 — 265. 
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and  on  Avhich  his  happiness  will  appear  to  him  to  depend,  may 
be  called  the  law  of  nature  :  and. when  these  are  considered 
as  intimations  of  the  divine  will  and  purpose,  they  may  be  called 
the  NATURAL  LAWS  OF  GoD  ^    Vid.  Ltct.  76.  §  11. 

§  5.  Def.  That  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  a  man  by 
the  exercise  of  his  reason  has  actually  discovered,  is  to  him  at 
that  time  the  light  of  nature. 

§  6.  Cor.  The  light  of  nature  and  the  law  of  nature  may  to 
the  same,  and  yet  more  evidently  to  different  persons,  be  dif- 
ferent:  yef  they  can  in  no  instance  be  contradictory  to  each 
other. 

§  7.  Schol.  If  by  the  law  of  nature,  be  meant  in  general 
the  obligation  arising  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  can  in  all  its 
extent  be  known  only  to  him,  to  whom  the  nature  of  things  is 
universally  known,  i.  e.  to  God :  and  with  respect  to  him,  it  can 
only  improperly  and  figuratively  be  called  a  lau>,  since  there  is 
no  superior  whose  will  is  thereby  signified  to  him*".  Vid.  Lect. 
76.  §11. 

§  8.  Prop.  The  natural  law  of  God  requires  the  practice  of 
universal  virtue. 

§  9.  1.  Since  God  is  a  being  of  perfect  rectitude,  it  must 
be  his  will,  that  creatures  capable  of  virtue  should  practise  it  in 
all  its  branches.    Lect.  54.  §  12. 

§  10.  2.  As  he  is  the  just  governor  of  the  world,  he  will  on 
the  whole  dispense  good  or  evil,  as  virtue  has  been  cultivated,  or 
as  it  has  been  violated'.    Valet proppsitio.    Left.  89.  §  10. 

§  1 1.  Cor.  1 .  A  due  reverence  to  the  divine  being,  as  well 
as  a  regard  to  our  own  happiness,  will  require  us  attentively  to 
study  the  law  of  nature ;  especially  seeing  there  are  so  many 
cases,  in  which  it  is  exceeding  difficult  to  determine  what  it 
requires 

§  1 2.  2.  The  natural  law  of  God  must  require,  that  tliose 
who  have  been  guilty  of  vice,  should  repent  of  it.    Vid.  §  I. 

^13.  3.  This  natural  and  universal  law  of  God,  is  pf  in- 
finitely greater  efficacy  to  restrain  vice  and  promote  virtue, 
than  any  human  laws  can  be  ;  since,  whereas  in  human  laws^ 
punishments  are  generally  the  only  sanctions,  (the  magistrate 
being  neither  capable  of  judging  of  the  degree  of  virtue  in  any 

a  CAjiMiCH.cm  Pu/r.SuppI.c.i. }  10, 19,20.  Bi.ETON't  Life  of  Cic.  vol.  ii.  p.  556,  517. 
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action,  {Comp.  Led.  63.  §  2.)  nor  having  a  fund  out  of  which  he 
can  universally  rewar^l  men  in  proportion  to  it)  the  divine  law 
has  the  sanction  of  reieards\\ke.\\he,  and  extends  itself  to,  what 
the  civilians  call,  dutiesof  imperf cct obligation,  i.  e.  those  which 
cannot  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  human  governors '\ 

§  I  I'.  4.  It  is  highly  for  the  interest  of  states,  that  the  great 
principles  of  natural  religion  should  be  believed,  viz.  the  being 
and  providence  of  God,  and  the  certainty  of  an  exact  retribution 
either  here  or  hereafter  ;  since  it  is  on  th^e  principles  alone, 
that  the  efficacy  of  such  supposed  laws  must  depend 

§  15.  5.  For  any  to  pour  contempt  upon  this  natural  law 
of  God,  under  pretence  of  extolling  any  supposed  divine  revela- 
tion, or  intimation  of  God's  will  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
will  appear  very  absurd  ;  since  our  obligation  to  receive  any 
such  supposed  extraordinary  discoveries  made  by  God,  must 
depend  upon  our  knowledge  of  his  moral  perfections ;  and  no 
discovery  can  be  supposed  so  particular,  as  not  to  need  the  use 
of  reasoning  upon  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  in  explain- 
ing and  applying  it  to  particular  cases  ^ 

§  1 6.  Schol.  1 .  That  it  will  not  at  all  follow  from  the  use- 
fulness of  religion  to  communities,  that  therefore  it  is  merely  an 
engine  of  state-policy,  is  in  a  most  sagacious  and  conclusive 
manner  shewn  in  Warburton's  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  1.  iii.  §  6.  p. 
443—471. 

§  n.  2.  From  the  second  Corollary,  {%  12.)  arises  a  most 
difficult  and  important  question,  viz.  whether  the  justice  of  God 
■will  permit  him  to  forgive  the  penitent ;  at  least,  whether  we 
can  have  such  assurance  of  it,  as  cheerfully  to  depend  upon  par- 
don, how  great  soever  our  offences  may  have  been.  Some  have 
asserted  the  contrary  in  the  strongest  terms  ;  and  urge,  that  there 
is  an  infinite  degree  of  evil  in  sin,  from  which  it  is  impossible 
that  any  creature  should  recover  himself;  and  that  the  infinite 
goodness  of  God  must  make  every  the  least  violation  of  the  laws 
of  eternal  order  and  rectitude  an  incurable  evil.  But  others 
have  universal!}'  asserted,  that  we  may  on  the  principles  of  the 
light  of  nature  be  certain,  that  God  will  and  must  upon  repent- 
ance fully  and  freely  pardon  every  sin.  But  on  the  whole,  we 
must  answer  in  a  medium  between  those  two  opinions. 

§18.  (1.)  There  seems  some  probable  reason  to  believe, 
that  at  least  some  sins  may  be  forgiven  by  God ;  considering 
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the  known  goodness  of  the  divine  being,  and  especially  from 
observing  the  provision  he  has  made  in  the  world  of  nature  for 
the  necessities  and  calamities  of  mankind,  even  of  many  which 
are  brought  upon  men  by  their  own  folly:  and  indeed  had  God 
determined  to  punish  every  sin  without  mercy,  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  such  a  benevolent  being  would  have  placed  man- 
kind in  circumstances  of  such  strong  temptation  from  within 
and  without,  that  not  a  person  on  earth  who  is  arrived  at  years  of 
understanding  should  be  free  from  it.  Nevertheless, 

§  19.  (2.)  cannot  certainly  and  xmiversally  conclude, 
that  sin  shall  be  pardoned  on  repentance :  for  the  end  of  punish- 
ment is  not  merely,  as  some  have  rashly  asserted,  the  amendment 
of  the  offender,  (though  even  then  some  punishment  might  be 
inflicted  after  repentance,  to  make  him  more  cautious,  and  to 
preserve  him  from  future  guilt;)  but  principally  the  maintain- 
ing the  honour  of  the  divine  government,  and  the  admonition  of 
others  :  now  it  is  impossible  for  us  certainly  to  say,  how  far  the 
right  of  his  gov^ernment  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  rational 
creation  may  require  severity  even  against  penitents  themselves, 
especially  in  cases  of  notorious  provocation.  So  that  on  the 
vhole,  it  seems  that  unassisted  reason  could  give  us  at  best  but 
a  wavering  and  nncertain  hope  that  all  sin  was  pardonable, 
though  it  might  shew  it  to  be  highly  probable,  that  some  sins 
were  so,  or  that  the  penalty  inflicted  for  them  might  not  be  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  penitent^. 

§  20.  Schol.  3.  Nevertheless,  though  it  remains  dubious 
how  far  God  will  pardon  sin  upon  our  repentance,  yet  repent- 
ance will  appear  reasonable  ;  since  to  be  sure,  if  any  pardon  is 
to  be  expected,  it  must  be  received  in  that  way:  for  it  would 
be  utterly  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  divine  being,  and  liis 
character  as  the  universal  judge,  always  to  spare  and  always  to 
bless  an  obstinate  and  incorrigible  rebel :  and  if  any  punish- 
ment is  after  all  to  be  expected,  it  must  surely  be  much  better 
to  meet  it  in  a  posture  of  humble  submission,  than  with  a  vain 
and  obstinate  resistance  and  opposition  to  a  being  infinitely  su- 
perior to  us,  and  who  can  continue  us  in  a  cajiacity  of  feeling 
punishment  as  long  as  he  pleases  ;  for  some  mitigation  of  which 
punishment  we  niiglit  at  least  hope,  in  consequence  of  such 
humble  submission  as  is  recommended  above  ^ 
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PART  IV. 


of  the  immortality  and  immateriality  op  the  -soul:  its 
original:  the  general  obligations  to  virtue,  and 
^tatt  of  jt  in  the  world. 


LECT.  XCI. 
Of  Death — A  future  State — Moral  Government . 

i  1.  Def  The  DEATH  of  the  MAN  is  the  universal  cessation 
both  of  perception  and  of  animal  motion,  and  particularly  re- 
spiration, and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  human  body. 

§  2.  Schol.  Though  perception  and  animal  motion  are  not 
necessarily  connected;  yet,  so  far  as  our  observation  reaches, 
tlie  latter  being  never  found  without  the  former,  it  seemed  not 
improper  to  join  them  as  we  have  done  in  the  definition. 

§  3.  Def.  The  death  of  the  mind  is  the  utter  destruction 
*)f  its  thinking  powers. 

§  4.  Prop.  The  soul  does  not  die  with  the  body  ;  but  sur- 
vives in  a  state  of  greater  happiness  or  misery  than  before,  as  it 
lias  behaved  in  a  virtuous  or  vicious  manner. 

§  5.  Dem.  I.  1.  As  God  is  just,  he  will  take  care,  that  on 
the  whole  his  creatures  shall  be  more  or  less  happy  or  miserable, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  virtue  or  vice  prevails  in  their 
characters.    Lect.  89.  §  10. 

§6.2.  No  such  distinction  is  here  made,  correspondent  to 
their  characters ;  but  virtuous  men  are  often  exposed  to  the 
greatest  distress,  whilst  the  worst  of  men  live  and  die  in  a  series 
of  prosperity^. 

§  7.  3.  There  must  be  a  future  state  of  retribution''. 
2.  E.  D. 

§  8.  Schol.  1 .  To  this  it  is  objected,  that  the  secret  pleasure 
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attending  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  renders  the  good  man 
happier  in  his  most  calamitous  state,  than  the  wicked  man  is  in 
his  greatest  prosperity. 

§9.  Ans.  (I.)  That  the  support  and  comfort  of  a  good  man 
in  his  troubles,  greatly  depends  on  the  expectation  of  a  future 
state  ;  and  that  this  expectation  being  his  greatest  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  virtue  under  its  greatest  disadvantages,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  a  wise,  just,  and  good  God  would  so 
order  it,  that  the  great  foundation  and  support  of  virtue  should 
he  a  false  and  vain  expectation. 

§  10.  (2.)  There  are  some  sufferings  of  flesh  and  blood,  to 
which  good  men  even  for  conscience-sake  have  often  been 
brought,  so  extreme,  that  without  some  extraordinary  support 
from  God,  it  is  morally  impossible  the  pleasure  of  rational 
thought  should  be  enjoyed  under  them  :  and  this  case  would  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  objection,  unless  such  supports  were 
granted  ;  whicii  if  they  were,  as  they  arise  from  views  of  a 
future  state,  the  faithfulness  of  God,  as  well  as  those  attributes 
mentioned  before,  would  seem  to  be  injured,  by  supposing  there 
were  no  such  state. 

§  II.  (3.)  Good  men,  in  calmer  seasons  of  life,  often  find 
the  inward  satisfaction  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  thtlir 
own  virtue  interrupted,  whilst  they  labour  under  disquieting 
doubts  and  fears  as  to  the  state  and  prevalency  of  it  ;  and  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  God  would  leave  their  minds  under 
such  distresses,  if  the  present  pleasure  of  virtue  were  its  only 
reward.  On  the  other  hand,  l)ad  men  often  outgrow  the  re- 
morse of  conscience  ;  so  that  those  who  are  the  most  experienc- 
ed in  wickedness,  and  so  deserve  the  heaviest  punishments,  do 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  suffer  much  less  than  others  not  equally 
criminal,  and  owe  their  tranquillity  to  their  wickedness. 

§  12.  (4.)  That  all  this  passes  in  private,  and  is  little  taken 
notice  of ;  whereas  one  would  naturally  expect  that  the  justice 
of  God  should  have  its  public  triumphs,  especially  over  those 
who,  being  in  exalted  stations  of  life,  and  therefore  under  the 
greatest  obligation  to  virtue,  have  acted  a  very  guilty  part, 
without  appearing  to  be  in  any  measure  proportionably  miser- 
able ;  and  in  favour  of  those  who  have  suffered  very  hard  things 
for  virtue,  without  any  visible  retribution,  and  have  perhaps 
even  died  in  its  defence  \ 
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§  1  3.  2.  Others  urge,  that  this  goes  on  ii  false  supposition, 
tliat  tlierc  are  sonic  good  men  ;  nhcreas  tlic  best,  being  butiai- 
pcrfcctlv  virtuous,  can  claim  no  future  rewards. 

^  14.  yfns.  (1.)  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  best  of 
men  cannot  in  strict  justice  claim  any  reward  from  God  as  a 
debt,  seeing  they  owe  all  to  him  ;  especially  are  they  destitute 
of  such  a  claim,  when  they  have  in  any  instance  failed  of  the 
duty  the}'  owe  him,  as  the  best  here  do  :  nevertheless, 

§  15.  (2.)  The  vast  difference  there  is  in  the  characters  of 
men  will  require  that  there  should  be  some  greater  difference  in 
the  manner  of  treating  tiiem,  than  there  is  in  the  present  state, 
■where  there  is  no  proportion  between  their  suffering  and  present 
demerit. 

§  16.  {?>.)  That  considering  the  extraordinary  progress 
some  make  in  virtue,  and  consequently  how  fit  they  are  for  the 
most  sublime  and  rational  happiness,  and  how  unavoidable  some 
degree  of  imperfection  is,  considering  the  constitution  of  onr 
nature  and  the  temptations  of  life,  there  seems  some  probable 
though  not  certain  reason  to  hope,  that  God  will  hereafter  re- 
ward those  who  are  in  the  main  his  faithful  servants,  with  some 
greater  degrees  of  felicity  than  the}'  have  here  enjoyed 

§  17.  Schol.  3.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  confessed,  that  rea- 
son does  not  certainly  assure  us,  that  all  good  men  do  imviedi' 
attlj/  pass  into  a  state  of  happiness:  least  of  all  could  we  con- 
clude it  in  favour  of  those  penitents,  who  have  been  reclaimed 
but  a  little  before  their  death,  after  a  long  course  of  vice,  for 
which  they  have  met  with  no  remarkable  calamity.  It  might 
seem  more  probable  with  regard  to  such,  that  they  should  cither 
suffer  an  utter  extinction  of  being,  or  pass  through  some  state 
of  purgation,  whereby  at  least  some  further  honour  might  also 
be  done  to  the  divine  violated  law"*. 
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LECT.  XCII. 

Of  a  future  State — Capacities  for  Improvement — Friendship- 
Conscience — Funeral  Rites. 

§  1.  Dem.  II.  1.  T  HE  bi5man  mind  is  framed  with  perpetual 
capacities  for  improvement  ;  whereas  brutes  soon  attain  to  the 
utmost  perfection  of  which  their  natures  are  capable, 

§  2.  2.  It  seems  not  consistent  with  the  divine  wisdom,  to 
form  so  excellent  a  being  for  so  short  a  duration,  and  such 
low  employments,  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  mortal  life. 

§  3.  3.  The  human  mind  is  formed  with  a  capacity  for 
far  greater  happiness,  than  it  can  enjoy  in  the  present  state. 

§  4.  4.  Men  are  necessarily  exposed  to  a  great  variety 
of  evils,  from  which  even  innocent  infants  are  not  exempted: 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  acknowledged,  that  were  immortality 
to  be  absolutely  despaired  of,  the  state  of  brutes  would  ap- 
pear less  calamitous  and  pitiable  than  that  of  men  ;  at  least 
that  it  would  be  so,  were  the  whole  human  species  to  disbe- 
lieve a  future  state. 

§  5.  5.  There  is  a  strong  desire  of  immortality  possessing 
our  natures,  and  it  is  strongest  in  the  most  virtuous  minds. 

.§  6.  6.  The  circumstances  of  men  in  the  present  world  are 
such,  as  we  can  hardly  reconcile  with  t\\G.<\W\w  goodness,  unless 
Ave  suppose  some  other  and  better  state  of  existence  ;  especially 
considering,  that  in  others  and  those  much  inferior  things,  there 
is  a  correspondence  between  natural  desire  and  the  possibility 
at  least  of  enjoyment. 

§  7.  7.  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  join  in  requiring 
that  there  should  be  a  future  state,  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  it^  2.  E.  D.  §  2,  6.  Lect.  48.  §  I.  Lect.  55,  §  2,  ike. 

§  8.  Schol.  Near  akin  to  this  argument,  is  that  which  Mr. 
Balguy  draws  from  the  sense  o\' friendship  rooted  in  the  liuman 
heart,  which  engages  virtuous  friends  t%  wish  to  continue  for  ever 
in  the  enjoyment  of  each  other,  and  renders  the  thoughts  of  a  final 
separation  so  shocking,  that  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  the  great 
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and  benevolent  author  of  nature  should  have  implanted  such  a 
passion,  had  he  not  intended  to  leave  room  for  tlic  eternal  gra- 
tilicatioii  of  it.  And  it  may  further  be  observed,  that  whatever 
weight  there  is  in  tliis  argument  is  increased  by  considering, 
that  the  notion  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul  will  be  an  additional 
grief  to  a  virtuous  iniud,  when  he  considers,  that  upon  this  sup- 
position ho  must  not  only  be  deprived  himself  of  the  enjoyment 
of  his  friends,  but  thev  likewise  must  entirely  perish,  and  lose 
all  the  delight  which  growing  science  and  virtue  have  given, 
and  which  they  seemed  fitted  for  receiving,  in  yet  farther  and 
more  exalted  degrees.  To  which  we  may  add,  on  like  princi- 
j)lcs,  tliat  the  love  of  God  growing  in  the  virtuous  mind,  will 
make  the  tliought  of  the  extinction  of  being  more  painful  in 
proportion  to  that  advance ;  as  all  eiijnvmcnt  of  God  must  of 
course  cease.  And  the  importance  of  this  thought  both  illus- 
trate's  Balguy's  remark,  and  is  strongly  illustrated  by  it^ 

§  9.  Dem,  III.  I.  The  lives  of  men,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  arc  continually  in  the  power  of  them- 
selves and  others. 

§  10.  2.  If  the  soul  were  mortal,  a  desperate  villain  might 
immediately  deprive  the  most  virtuous  man  of  his  being,  and 
with  it,  of  all  further  rewards  which  his  virtue  might  have  ex- 
pected and  received. 

§11.3.  Such  a  joerson  might  also  upon  that  supposition  put 
a  period  to  all  further  punishment  intended  for  his  crimes  and 
due  to  them,  by  laying  violent  hands  upon  himself. 

§  12.  4.  The  justice  of  God  might  in  a  great  measure  be 
frustrated,  if  the  soul  were  mortal. 

§  13.  5.  Seeing  God  is  an  omnipotent  and  just  being,  we 
have  reason  to  conclude  that  his  justice  cannot  be  frustrated. 
Led.  3i,  §  5.  Led.  89.  §  10.  Therefore, 

§  14., 6.  The  soul  is  immortal''.    2.  E.  1). 

§  15.  ScJiol.  1.  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  God  will  in 
an  extraordinary  inanner  interpose,  to  prevent  such  deaths  as 
would  interfere  with  the  distribution  of  justice. 

(1.)  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  many  such  deaths  do  in 
fact  happen. 

(2.)  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a  course  of  things 
to  be  established,  in  which  without. perpetual  extraordinary  in- 
terpo.>itions  the  greatest  irregularities  must  happen  :  this  would 
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reflect  as  mucli  upon  the  wisdom,  as  the  other  on  the  justice  of 
the  divine  being  ^. 

§  16.  2.  What  is  most  solid  and  important  in  the  argument 
for  a  future  state,  from  the  impossibility  of  governing  the  world 
without  the  belief  of  it,  seems  to  coincide  with  this  argument, 
or  demonstration  1  ^.    Lect.  91.  §  5 — 7. 

§  n  Devi.  IV.  1.  There  is  in  man  a  certain  affection  of 
mind,  or  princii)le  of  action,  which  is  roinmunly  called  consci- 
ence, whereby  we  are  capable  of  considering  ourselves  as  under 
a  divine  law,  and  accountable  to  God  for  our  conduct. 

§  18.  2.  From  hence  arises  self-approbation,  or  self-con- 
demnation in  men,  as  they  apprehend  their  actions  have  been 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  divine  law. 

§  19.  3.  The  force  of  this  often  appears  so  great,  that  the 
worst  of  men  cannot,  at  least  without  great  difficulty,  divest 
themselves  of  it  ;  and  that  even  when  they  are  in  such  circum- 
stances, as  to  have  least  to  fear  from  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
e.s.pecially  in  their  dying  moments. 

§  20.  4.  It  is  exceeding  probable,  that  this  principle  is  in- 
tended by  God  to  intimate  a  future  state  of  retribution,  since  it 
is  chiefly  to  that  it  seems  to  refer. 

§  21.  5.  Both  the  wisdom  and  truth  of  God  seem  to  require, 
that  there  should  be  a  future  state  in  some  respect  answerable 
to  this  apprehension       2.  E.  D. 

§  22.  Dem.  V.  1.  It  appears  that  most  nations,  not  except- 
ing the  most  barbarous,  have  generally  believed  the  doctrine  in 
the  proposition  :  and  it  is  observable  that  most  of  their  funeral 
rites,  so  far  as  we  are  informed  concerning  them,  seem  to  imply 
some  apprehension  of  it :  as  that  very  ancient  kind  of  idolatry, 
the  worship  of  the  dead,  (as  well  as  all  pretences  to  the  art  of 
necromancy ,  which  were  plainly  founded  on  this  persuasion,) 
contains  a  further  and  most  evident  proof  of  it.  To  which  we 
may  also  add,  that  the  lesser  initiation  of  the  ancients  seems 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  machinery,  in  which,  especially  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  seats  botii  of  tiie  blessed  and  da.nned 
were  represented ''. 


a  Waits  ibid.  p.  336,  337. 
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§  23.  2.  The  doctrine  was  probably  inferred  fronn  some  ar- 
guments level  to  every  capacity,  or  it  would  not  have  been  so 
universally  believed.    Comp.  Led.  29.  §  12,  &c. 

6.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  it  ^.    2.  E.  D. 


LECT.  XCIII. 

Of  a  future  State — Opinions  of  Ancient  Philosophers — Objections 

answered. 

§  I.  Schol.  I.  Jt  is  objected,  that  a  great  many  ancient  philo- 
sophers disbelieved  the  immortality  ol'  the  soul,  and  some  of  the 
ancients  tell  us,  it  was  first  taught  by  the  Egyptians. 

Ans.-  The  common  people  seem  to  have  had  a  firmer  per- 
suasion of  it  than  the  pliiiosophers,  many  of  whom  do  indeed 
speak  dubiousi}-  about  it  ;  and  as  for  others  of  them,  the  ac- 
counts they  give  of  it  are  very  low  and  absurd,  and  several  of 
the  arguments  which  they  bring  for  the  support  of  it  are  weak 
and  inconclusive  :  and  it  may  by  the  way  be  oi)served,  that  in 
Plato's  Pha;don,  the  argument  in  the  first  demonstration, 
though  so  proper  to  the  circumstances  of  Socrates  at  that  time, 
is  strangely  omitted,  nor  do  any  thUl  I  remember  mention  it  be- 
fore Seneca. 

^  2.  Dr.  Warburton  has  lately  stated  this  matter  very 
particularly  ;  and  undertaken  to  prove,  that  though  the  philoso- 
phers did  indeed  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality ^ 
they  did  not  believe  that  of  the  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments;  which  he  proves  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  essen- 
tial principles,  not  only  of  the  Epicureans,  but  also  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans, Peripatetics,  Platonisis  and  .S7oi«,  particularly  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  to  a,  or  the  refusion  of  souls  into  their  com- 
mon eternal  principle,  and  also  with  that  doctrine,  which  taught 
the  deity  to  be  incapable  of  that  resentment  without  which  they 
supposed  he  could  not  punish.  So  that  all  those  passages,  in 
wliich  these  philosophers  inculcate  future  retribution,  are,  ac- 
cording to  this  ingenious  author,  to  be  looked  upon,  merely  as 
popular  accommodations  to  doctrines  commonly  received  ;  or 
at  most,  as  what  the  philosophers  thought  fit  to  teach,  though 
they  did  not  themselves  believe  them,  in  a  view  to  their  being 


a  'I  lM.OTs.  vol.  id.  p.  116— lis. 
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useful  to  society:  and  he  imagines  that  the  distinction  between 
the  exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrines  is  of  great  importance  here. — ■ 
On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Sykes  and  Mr.  Bott  suppose  these  philo- 
sophers really  to  have  beheved  a  future  retribution,  and  that  the 
difference  between  the  external  and  internal  doctrine,  was  only 
in  the  manner  of  illustrating  the  kinds  of  those  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments which  they  asserted  in  both  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
to  £v  is  so  explained  by  Bott  as  to  be  consistent  with  that  of  re- 
tribution \ 

§  3.  2.  Others  account  for  the  phtenomenon  by  saying, 
that  men  fflight  rcish,  and  therefore  think  themselves  immortal. 

yins.  Most  who  held  and  taught  a  future  state  of  distinct, 
personal  existence,  seemed  to  think  it  a  state  of  retribution, 
"which  it  is  to  be  feared  it  was  not  their  interest  to  desire  :  and 
the  fears  of  it  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  burden  :  and  if  not- 
withstanding these  fears,  they  Avisiied  the  soul  immortal,  it  is  so 
much  the  greater  conHrmation  of  Lect.  92.  ^  5. 

§  4.  3.  The  principal  objections  against  this  doctrine  are 
reckoned  up  hy  Lucretius  :  but  most  of  them  are  so  evidently 
veak  as  not  to  deserve  a  particular  examination.  The  most 
plausible  are  those  that  arise  from  the  sensible  decay  of  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  witli  those  of  the  body,  and  the  supposed 
impossibility  of  action  and  perception  without  bodily  organs  : 
but  to  these  it  is  replied, 

§  5.  (I.)  That  the  soul  does  sometimes  continue  in  full  vi- 
gour, even  when  t!ie  body  is  under  the  greatest  disorder,  and 
death  immediately  approaching. 

§  6.  (2.)  That  it  may  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  while  the 
spirit  is  united  to  the  body,  it  should  lie  so  atfected  witli  the  good 
or  bad  state  of  the  bodily  health  as  we  often  see  it  is,  and  that 
the  memory  should  be  impaired  with  age  and  sickness  will  not 
appear  at  all  strange,  considering  how  much  it  depends  on  the 
brain.    Vid.  Lect.  H.  §  7,  &c. 

§  7.  (3.)  That  perhaps  this  rriay  be  a  state  of  imprisonment 
to  the  soul,  as  many  of  the  philosopherstiiought  ;  and  that  when 
it  is  set  at  liberty  from  the  body,  it  may  obtain  new  and  noble 
ways  of  perception  and  action,  to  us  at  present  unknown. 


a  Wars.  Div.  Le^.  vol.  i.  1.  iii.  J 1—4. 
BoTi  .  against  Warb. 
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§  8.  (4.)  That  if  a  body  ■were  necessary,  we  miglit  more 
reasonably  believe  God  would  give  it  a  new  body  in  tbe  state 
immediately  sucneedinp;  this,  than  suffer  its  faculties  to  perish, 
for  the  reasons  assigned  above 

§  9.  Schol.  4.  Others  attempt  to  prove  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  from  the  impossibility  of  governing  the  world  without 
such  hopes  and  fears  on  the  one  hand,  {Fid.  Led.  92.  §  16.)  or 
of  God's  governing  it  by  a  lie  on  the  other,  as  thev  say  it  is  plain 
he  in  fact  does,  if  there  be  not  a  future  state.  They  also  argue 
from  God's  being  the  author  of  those  hopes  which  arise  in  the 
mind  of  a  good  man  ;  and  from  the  probability  there  is,  'that 
there  are  other  worlds  inhabited  by  spiritual  beings,  to  Avhom 
therefore  the  soul  may  go,  and  among  whom  it  may  dwell  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  body.  It  is  likewise  said,  that  since  we 
see  other  beings  ripening  gradually  to  perfection,  and  animal 
life  improved  from  low  beginnings  to  noble  heights  ;  it  is 
on  the  principles  of  analogy  probable,  that  the  human  soul  shall 
pass  by  death  into  some  more  elevated  state  of  being,  or  at  least 
may  be  a  candidate  for  it  *. — But  as,  where  these  arguments  are 
distinct  from  the  former,  the  premises  in  some  of  them  are  lial)Ie 
to  much  dispute,  aud  perhaps  cannot  be  all  sufficiently  made 
out ;  and  as  in  others,  granting  the  premises,  the  conclusion 
may  be  disputed,  we  reckon  it  enough  barely  to  have  suggested 
these  considerations,  without  entering  into  the  more  particular 
examination  of  them ''. 

§  10.  5.  It  may  further  be  questioned,  whether  allowing  a 
future  state,  it  can  be  proved  eternal  and  immutable. 

Ans.  The  soul  seems  originally  designed  for  an  eternal  du- 
ration on  the  principles  urged  Lect.  92.  §  1,  &c.  but  that  tbe 
state  on  which  it  shall  enter  at  death  shall  be  eternal,  the  light 
of  nature  does  not  discover  ;  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  expect 
eternal  rewards  for  so  short  and  imperfect  a  virtue  as  can  here 
be  attained,  and  as  for  eternal  punishments,  though  some  of  the 
heathens  did  assert  them,  and  many  have  undertaken  to  infer 
thorn  from  natural  principles  ;  (all  moral  evil  being  a  breach  of 
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order,  and  every  instance  and  act  of  it  having  a  natural  ten- 
dencv  to  harden  the  soul,  universal  and  perpetual  misery  must 
follow,  unless  God  interpose  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  ei- 
ther to  restore  the  heailli  of  the  soiil,  or  to  end  its  being,) 
yet  it  seems  that  our  natural  apprehensions  of  the  divine  good- 
ness would  rather  encourage  us  to  hope,  that  he  would  leave 
some  room  for  amendment,  and  recovery  of  happiness  in  -a 
future  state,  or  by  annihilation  would  put  an  end  to  mens' 
misery,  when  they  appeared  humbled  by  their  punishment. 
But  if  it  sjiould  prove  that  in  a  future  state  of  chastisement,  the 
sinner  should  harden  himself  against  God,  and  go  on  still  in 
Ijis  crimes,  perpetual  succeeding  sins  would  justify  perpetual 
succeeding  punisliments  :  for  it  is  certain,  every  new  crime 
coinmltted  after  severe  punishment  is  on  that  account  so  mucii 
the  more  aggravated.  The  same  may  be  said  concerning  a 
series  of  eternal  ha])piness,  in  case  of  continued  virtue,  and 
that  very  consistently  with  the  preceding  observation*.  Vi(L 
Lect.  90.  §  17.  Lect.  91.  §  17. 

§  11.  6..  It  may  be  granted  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  whatever  change  it  may  be  supposed  to  undergo  after 
death,  may  be  possible  to  the  divine  power,  and  may  be  sub- 
servient both  to  render  rewards  and  punishments  the  mora 
complete,  and  the  triumphs  of  divine  justice  more  conspicuous, 
than  they  would  otherwise  be  ;  but  it  by  no  means  appears  cer- 
tain by  the  light  of  nature"". 

§  12.  7.  The  atheist  cannot  be  infailibhy  certain  that  there 
shall  be  no  future  state,  even  though  he  should  believe  the  c.k- 
istencc  of  the  soul  to  depend  on  that  of  the  body,  or  thought  to 
be  no  more  than  a  power  resulting  from  matter  so  disposed  ; 
since  t-hat  omnipotent  cliancc,  which  according  to  his  principles 
formed  the  whole  world,  may  |)ossibly  throw  together  into  one 
body  the  particles  of  which  he  now  consists,  with  such  altera- 
tion, as  to  make  him  capable  even  of  eternal  misery,  from  which 
no  virtue  can  secure  hiinS 
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LECT.  XCIV. 
Of  the  Iinmatertaliij/  of  the  Soul. 

ICnF,  MIND  may  be  said  to  be  corporeal,  if 
thought  arise  from  and  be  inseparably  connected  with  a  certain 
system  of  matter  ;  so  that  if  such  system  so  arranged  exist, 
thouglit  must  exist  with  it,  though  no  distinct  being  should  be 
produced  ;  or  if  that  system  were  to  be  dissolv  ed,  or  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  particles  to  be  altered,  thouglit  must  immediately 
and  necessarily  cease  with  it,  unless  God  were  instantaneously 
to  produce  some  new  being  which  did  not  before  exist. 

§  2.  Prop.  To  enquire  into  the  most  considerable  arguments 
brought  to  prove  the  immateriality  of  the  soul. 

§  3.  Dem.  I.  1.  God  is  an  immaterial  and  almighty  spirit. 
Led.  27.  §  9.  Led.  28.  §  22.  Lect.  47.  §  2. 

§  4.  2.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  the  existence  of 
an  immaterial  spirit  produced  by  him. 

§  5.  :i.  If  the  soul  be  material,  its  faculty  of  thinking  must 
either  necessarily  arise  from  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  its 
particles,  or  it  must  be  superadded  by  God  to  a  system  of  matter. 

§  C.  4.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  entirely  inconceivable 
and  incredible,  that  thought  should  necessarily  arise  from  mat- 
ter, however  figured  or  moved.    Lect.  28.  ^  3. 

§  7.  5.  To  say  that  a  power  of  thinking  is  superadded  by 
the  divine  will,  is  unintelligible,  or  in  effect  grantmg  the  propo- 
sition ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  power  of  thinking  where  there  is 
not  a  thinking  being,  and  the  superaddition  of  tliis  to  matter  is 
nothing  more  than  the  union  of  an  immaterial  being  to  a  body, 
which  none  who  a'^sert  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  (granting 
what  is  here  supposed,  the  real  existence  of  matter)  pretend  to 
deny.    Lect.  94.  §  1. 

§  8.  6.  There  are  insuperable  difficulties  attending  tlie 
supposition  that  the  soul  is  corporeal. 

recourse  may  be  had  to  Andrew  Baxtfr  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  BIsIiop 
Poi'.TEus's  Sermons,  No.  v,  vi,  vii.  Dr.  Sturcks's  Discourses,  No.  iv.  Dr.  Beat- 
tie's  "  I'.lfments  of  Moral  Science,"  vol.  ii.  p.  4U — ^33.  and  the  Rev.  T.  Wax- 
son's  "  Intimations  and  Evidences  of  a  future  State."'  K. 
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§  y.  7.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  it  incorporeal  ^.  2.  E.  D. 

§  10.  Schol.  To  this  it  is  objected,  that  it  limits  the  divine 
omnipotence,  to  say  that  God  cannot  make  matter  think. — ^It  is 
generally  replied,  that  it  is  no  more  so  than  to  say,  that  God 
cannot  make  a  square  circle.  God  may  unite  a  soul  to  a  system 
of  matter ;  but  then  the  matter  to  wliich  it  is  united  can  only 
be  said  to  think,  as  our  body  is  said  to  feel ;  i.  e.  by  the  divine 
appointment,  though  without  anv  necessary  connection,  it  may 
become  an  organ  of  sensation  and  motion  to  that  spirit:  and  it 
will  be  difficult  to  form  any  scheme,  by  which  thought  may  bfe 
supposed  to  result  from  matter  any  how  modified  and  agitated 
by  an  omnipotent  being,  on  which  it  might  not  be  asserted  to 
arise  from  it  without  the  action  of  such  a  being,  andconsequentl}' 
by  which  all  religion  might  not  be  overthrown  ''. 

§  11.  Dem.  II.  1.  Matter  is,divisible,  and  consists  of  parts 
actually  distiqct. 

§  12.  2.  Whatever  system  of  matter  can  be  supposed  to  be 
conscious,  it  is  capable  of  being  divided  into  several  lesser  parts; 
and  they  will  be  as  really  distinct,  when  laid  or  cemented  to- 
gether, as  when  separate,  and  removed  to  a  distance  from  each 
other. 

§  13.  3.  If  any  system  of  matter  be  conscious,  it  must 
either  have  a  distinct  consciousness  in  each  lesser  particle,  or 
one  consciousness  resulting  from  the  union  of  its  several  parts. 

§  14.  4.  There  cannot  be  in  each  system  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct consciousnesses;  for  that  would  suppose  a  vast  and  un- 
known multiplicity  of  souls  in  every  soul.    2..  E.  A. 

§  15.  5.  An  assemblage  of  various  unthinking  parts  can 
never  be  supposed  to  make  one  thinking  mass;  so  th.it  thought 
should  arise  from  the  whole,  and  yet  not  exist  in  any  given 
part. 

§  16.  G.  The  soul  is  not  materials    2.  E.  />. 

§  n.  Schol.  To  the  fifth  step  it  is  objected,  that  one  indi- 
visible power  may  reside  in  a  system  consisting  of  divisible  parts, 


a  Dittos  on  tlic  Res.  p.  4.J0— 4/M. 
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TH-i.OTs.  vol.  iii.  p.  127— I?.),  130. 
Dr.  Price's  Scrm.  at  St.  Thomas's,  January  1, 
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as  sweetness  in  arose  :  but  it  is  replied,  that  sweetness  is  only  a 
secondarjj  power,  [Led.  11.  §  1.)  and  not  properly  speaking  in 
tlie  rose  at  all ;  and  as  for  those  primary  powers  or  qualities, 
they  do  proportionably  reside  in  every  particle^ 

§  18.  Dem.  III.  I.  The  soul  is  immortal.    Ltd.  91.  §  4. 

§  19.  2.  What  is  immaterial  has  no  internal  tendency  to 
corruption  and  dissolution  ;  and  is  incapable  of  being  hurt  by 
a  variety  of  accidents,  which  may  destroy  any  material  system 
known  to  us. 

§  20.  3.  It  is  unreasonable  to  believe  that  God  would  make 
a  being,  which  he  intended  for  an  immortal  duration,  with  a 
tendency  to  corruption,  or  obnoxious  to  dissolving  accidents. 

§  21.  4.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  God  has  made 
the  soul  material ;  even  supposing  it  possible  that  matter  might 
think  ^  2.E.D. 


LFXT.  XCV. 
0/  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul;  continued. 

§  1 .  Schol.  1 .  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  neither  is  matter 

obnoxious  to  dissolution ;  nor  does  any  immaterial  substance 
tend  to  continue  in  existence,  any  otherwise  than  as  God  shall 
act  in  and  upon  it ;  {Lect.  36.  §  1 .)  so  that  the  whole  demonstra- 
tion is  founded  on  a  mistake:  and  it  is  said,  that  allowing  the 
soul  to  be  material  does  no  more  disprove  its  immortality,  than 
owning  the  body  shall  be  so,  after  that  resurrection  which  chris- 
tians expect,  will  be  a  sufficient  objection  against  its  perpetual 
duration'^. 

§  2.  2.  Nevertheless  we  allow,  that  if  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul  were  proved,  it  would  something  strengthen  our  natural 
argument  for  its  immortality;  as  it  would  certainly  shew  us, 
tliat  the  destruction  of  the  body  does  not  imply  the  extinction 
of  the  mind  ;  and  would  be  a  probable  intimation  that  God  in- 
tended it  for  a  longer  duration ;  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  though  marble  and  freestone  be  equally  dependent  upon 
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him,  he  intended  the  former  should  continue  in  its  form  longer 
than  the  latter  ^ 

§  3  3.  Some  have  argued  much  to  the  purpose  of  Dem.  2. 
{Led.  94.  §  11,  &c.)  that  an  indivisible  power  cannot  snbsistin 
a  divisible  subject:  but  the  power  of  thinking  is  an  indivisible 
power;  therefore  the  soul  in  which  it  exists  is  indivisible,  and 
therefore  immaterial. — B  it  tlie  foundation  of  this  argument  is 
liable  to  much  dispute;  and  some  atteuipt  to  retort  it  thus: 
"  The  idea  of  two  feet  is  a  divisible  idea  ;  but  it  exists  in  the 
mind;  therefore  the  mind  is  divisible."  But  thoiigh  we  con- 
ceive of  two  feet  as  divisible,  it  is  not  proper  to  say,  that  the 
idea  of  two  feet  may  be  divided  into  two  ideas,  each  of  which 
shall  be  half  the  former,  as  the  archeti/pe  of  it  may"". 

§  4.  4.  Much  of  the  same  kind  is  that  argument  taken  from 
the  limited  nature  of  bodies,  which  are  incapable  of  being  ex- 
tended bej'ond  certain  degrees,  whereas  the  mind  is  continually 
opening  itself  to  receive  more  and  more  knowledge,  and  never 
complains  that  an  idea  is  too  long,  too  broad,  or  too  wide  :  but 
this  goes  on  the  supposition,  that  ideas  are  material  things, 
otherwise  they  could  not  crowd  or  stretch  a  material  mind''. 

§  5.  5.  Some  plead  that  the  spirits  and  particles  of  tiic 
brain  are  in  a  continned  flux,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  seat 
of  consciousness  which  is  a  fixed  thing, — It  is  answered,  that 
consciousness  may  inhere  in  some  stable,  solid  and  unchanged 
piece  of  matter,  such  as  the  stamina  vitte  arc  by  many  philo- 
sophers supposed  to  be''. 

§  6.  6.  Against  the  proposition  it  is  objected,  that  if  thought 
infer  immateriality,  and  immateriality  immortality,  then,  as 
brutes  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  perception, '(Zee/. 
3.  §  1.)  which  is  a  species  of  thought,  they  must  be  immortal. — 
It  is  answered,  that  \vc  know  not  what  may  become  of  them. 
God  can  no  doubt  put  a  period  to  their  existence  at  their  death, 
since  immateriality  cannot  necessarily  infer  immortality.  Vid. 
§  1.  As  for  Ramsay's  notion,  that  brutes  are  degraded  intelli- 
gences, which  were  once  Seraphim,  and  are  now  doing  pcMiance 
in  so  base  a  state;  it  depends  on  so  many  uncertain  principles, 
and  is  in  itself  at  first  appearance  so  improbable,  that  we  shall 
not  now  stay  to  examine  or  confute  it'*.  ' 
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$  7.  7.  That  tlic  faculties  of  the  mind  are  sometimes  im- 
paired hv  tlie  decay  of  the  boily,  will  no  more  prove  the  soul 
material  than  mortal \    Led.  93.  §  4. 

§  8,  8.  From  comparing  the  arguments  on  both  sides  it  ap- 
pears, that  allowing  it  not  to  be  demonstrable  that  the  soul  is 
immaterial,  it  is  at  XcA^t  possible  it  may  be  so,  and  even  highly 
probable  that  it  is''.    Vid.  Led.  94.  §  4. 

§  9.  9.  Should  the  soul  be  immaterial,  it  is  nevertheless 
possible  that  it  may  be  always  united  to  some  vehicle :  our  not 
seeing  it  go  off  at  death  can  be  no  argument  against  it ;  since 
many  things  known  to  be  corporeal  are  to  us  invisible,  parti-, 
cularly  the  air,  which  is  so  extremely  forcible,  and  the  magnetic 
and  electrical  effluviaS 

§  10.  10.  As  to  the  opinion  which  the  heathen  philosophers 
entertained  on  this  subject,  there  is  room  for  debate  ;  but  it 
seems  the  greater  part  concluded,  that  the  soul  consisted  of,  or 
was  inseparably  united  to  some  system  of  matter;  excepting 
those  who  held  it  to  be  an  kmir^a^r^oi,  from  the  divine  substance, 
and  held  that  substance  to  be  incorporeal. 
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to  prove  the  future  existence  and  immortality  of  the  animal  creation.  In  doing  this, 
be  has  employed  all  the  arguments  which  are  usually  alleged  in  favour  of  tlie  natural 
immortality  of  man;  and  he  ha.s  urged  them  with  great  apparent  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness. The  performance  exhibits  a  curious  instance  of  what  will  be  judgej  to  be 
Sophistical  reasoning.  K. 

*  To  the  authors  which  hav»  formerly  been  referred  to,  as  treating  concern- 
ing the  immateriality  of  the  human  soul,  may  be  added  Tucker's  "  Light  of  Nature 
pursued,"  vol.  ii.  chap,  v  ;  Lord  Monboddo's  "  Ancient  Metaphysics,"  vol.  i.  p. 
176—180  ;  ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 — 50  ;  Rotherham's  "  Essay  on  the  distinction  betwecii 
the  Soul  and  Body  of  Man;"  Heattie's  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  vol.  i.  p. 
404 — 414;  and  Dr.  Febiiiaii's  Arguii^t  against  the  Doctniic  of  Materialism,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Jjterary  and  Philosophical  Society  oi"  Mauche.ster,  vol. 
iv.  part  the  first,  p.  20— 44. 
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LECT.  XCVI. 
Whether  the  Soul  be  unextended. 

§  I .  Prop.  ITo  enquire  wlietlier,  supposing  the  soul  to  be  im- 
material, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  extended,  i.  e. 
limited  to  some  certain  quantity  of  space,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
to  fill  it. 

§  2.  Sol.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  if  tlie  soul  be 
immaterial,  it  is  extended. 

§  3.  Dem.  1.  If  the  soul  be  extended,  seeing  all  acknow- 
ledge that  extension  must  be  linnted,  it  must  be  of  some  shape 
or  figure. 

§  4.  2.  If  the  soul  be  extended,  we  may  conceive  of  it  as 
losing  a  part  of  its  shape;  and  if  it  be  supposed  commensurate 
cither  to  tiic  whole  or  to  any  part  of  the  body,  a  bullet,  sword, 
or  any  thing  else,  which  rends  or  cuts  off  a  part  of  the  body  witli 
which  the  soul  is  co-extended,  may,  for  ought  appears,  also 
carry  off  a  part  of  the  soul  a\  ith  it ;  unless  we  were  to  suppose 
it,  when  in  such  danger,  to  shrink  up  into  smaller  dimensions. 

§  5.  3.  This  discerption  of  the  soul  on  the  one  hand,  or  con- 
densation on  the  other,  would  imply  some  degree  of  solidity, 
i.  e.  corporeity,  Lect.  1.  §  9.  contrary  to  the  hypothesis. 

§  6.  4.  If  the  soul  be  extended,  it  may  touch  the  body,  or 
bo  touched  by  it :  but  it  is  utterly  inconceivable,  that  there 
bliould  be  any  contact  between  an  immaterial  being  and  mutter 

§  7.  5.  Whatever  absurdity  could  be  supposed  to  follow 
from  granting  the  soul,  if  immaterial,  to  be  unextended,  would 
follow  from  supposing  God  to  be  so:  yet  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
superable difficulties  would  arise  from  supposing  him  extended. 
I^ct.  47.  §  8. 

§8.6  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  if  the  soul  be  im- 
material it  is  extended ^    2.  E.  I). 

§  9.  Schol.  1 .  To  this  it  is  objected,  that  nothing  acts  but 
where  it  is:  therefore  if  the  soul  were  not  extended,  it  could 
not  act  at  all. 

Jns.  All  matter  acts  upon  other  matter  at  a  distance  by 
gravitation ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  soul  should  move 
the  nerves  inserted  in  the  brain,  any  better  by  being  near,  than 
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by  being  further  o(}',  unless  wc  suppose  it  material :  ancl  we  be- 
fore observed,  that,  in  whatever  sense  it  is  supposed  to  l)e  seated 
there,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  manner  of  its  perception  and 
action.  {Led.  2.  §27.  Led.  9.  §  8.)  God  could  no  doubt  give 
a  soul  a  power  of  moving  a  stone  or  even  a  mountain,  at  several 
3'ards  distance  from  the  body  to  which  it  is  united,  i.  e.  he  might 
appoint,  that  ordinarily  tlie  motion  of  such  a  distant  body  should 
follow  on  the  volition  of  that  mind  ;  {Fid.  Led.  36.  §  1.)  which 
he  could  not,  if  the  hypothesis  in  the  objection  were  just;  see- 
ing, if  such  a  proximit}-  were  necessary,  this  could  not  possibly 
be  effected,  without  such  dilatation  and  contraction,  as  seems  in- 
consistent with  immateriality.  It  is  moreover  plain,  that  it  is 
not  this  proximitv,  which  gives  the  mind  a  consciousness  of 
bodily  motion;  since  the  mind  is  least  conscious  of  some  things, 
which  on  that  hypothesis  must  be  nearest  to  it ;  being  entirely 
imacqnainted,  otherwise  than  by  foreign  observation  and  ana- 
*]ogy,  with  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  the  cause  of  its  disor- 
ders, and  not  being  able  to  determine  by  inspection  or  conscious- 
ness, where  the  conuTion  sensorinm  is^    Fid.  Led.  5.  §  10. 

§  10.  2.  It  is  further  objected,  that  what  is  not  extended  is 
no  "where  ;  and  what  is  no  where  has  no  t;xistence.  But  though 
this  has  been  generally  allowed  as  a  maxim,  it  is  not  self-evi- 
dent ;  and  indeed  is  no  other  than  taking  the  whole  question  for 
granted''. 

§11.  3.  Nevertheless,  when  God  has  united  a  spirit  to  any 
body,  so  that  it  shall  be  to  that  spirit  an  organ  of  sensation  and 
action ;  the  soul  may  in  a  less  proper  sense  be  said  to  be  there, 
where  the  body  is  ;  and  $])irits  in  general  may  be  said  to  be^ 
■where  bodies  art:,  on  which  they  are  capable  of  acting Vid. 
Led.  5.  §  3. 

§  1 2.  4.  The  objection,  that  if  the  soul  were  not  extended, 
it  could  have  no  idea  of  an  extended  substance,  is  taking  the 
matter  for  granted  ,  and  has  been  considered  in  the  only  view 
in  which  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  i.  e.  as  an  objection 
against  its  immateriality''.    Led,  95.  §  i3,  4. 
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LECT.  XCVII. 

Concerning  the  Original  of  the  Soul — Pre-existence — Ex 
trad uce — Im m edia te  Creation. 

§  1.  Prop.  To  propose  and  examine'the  principal  hypothesis, 
relating  to  the  original  of  the  human  mind. 

§  2.  Sol.  The  three  chief  hypotheses  are  those  of  pre-e.v- 
istence,  of  existence  ex  traduce,  and  of  immediate  creatioji. 

§  3.  Hypoth.  I.  Some  suppose  the  human  mind  existed  at 
first,  witliout  this  gross  body  in  which  it  now  dwells;  but  whe- 
ther without  any  body  at  all,  is  not  univorsallv  agreed.  Some 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  particular))-  Plato,  supposed  it 
£ternal,  or  as  the  Latins  emphatically  express  it,  sempiternal^ 
as  being  a  necessary  emanation  from  the  divine  mind:  but  most 
of  those  who  have  embraced  this  doctrine  of  pre-existcnce,  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  created  at  some  far  distant  period  of  time; 
and  they  all  agreed,  that  in  some  unknown  moment  bc^tween  ge- 
neration and  birth,  perhaps  say  some  the  middle  space,  it  was 
sent  to  inhabit  this  body. — The  principal  argument  to  support 
this  hypothesis,  is  taken  from  the  justice  of  God,  with  which  it 
is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent,  that  a  pure  and  innocent  spirit 
should  be  so  incommodiously  lodged:  thoy  say  that  this  em- 
bodied state  seems  to  be  an  imprisonment,  to  which  it  is  con- 
demned for  crimes  committed  in  some  better  state  of  existence. 

§  4.  To  this  it  is  answered, 

(1.)  That  the  divine  iustice  may  admit,  that  an  innocent 
creature  in  the  first  stage  of  its  existence  should  be  exposed  to 
some  inconveniences,  if  they  be  counterbalanced  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  state,  and  especially  by  an  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing a  more  perfect  happiness  hereafter,  which  the  patrons  of  this 
hypothesis  allow  to  be  our  case. 

§  5.  (2.)  If,  as  the  generality  of  christians  believe,  the  first 
parents  of  our  race  were  in  a  happier  state  of  existence,  and 
were  also  under  such  a  constitution,  as  made  them  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  whole  posterity ;  and  they  in  that  state  oftend- 
cd  their  maker;  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  family  might  fall 
under  some  marks  of  his  displeasure,  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  subjecte  d  to :  and  this  may  perhaps  be  the 
easiest  way  oi'  accounting  for  those  phaenomena  on  which  the 
hypothesis  is  built. 
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§  6.  (3.)  That  divine  justice  seems  to  require,  that  if  a 
creature  were  punished  for  its  own  personid  offence  committed 
in  a  former  state,  it  shoidd  have  some  consciousness  of  its  guilt : 
our  present  cahuiiitics  therefore,  not  being  attended  with  such 
consciousness,  cannot  be  a  punishment  for  sins  so  committed. 

§  7.  Schol.  It  is  a  great  objection  against  this  hypothesis, 
that  it  is  mewtlv  gratis  dictum;  forasmuch  as  no  man  can  re- 
member anv  such  pre-existcut  state  as  is  pretended,  or  the  ad- 
ventures that  bcfel  him  in  it^*. 

§  8.  Plato  answers,  that  we  have  not  entirely  forgot  them, 
but  that  all  our  knowledge  is  entirely  remembrance ;  and  tliat 
vithout  it  no  knowledge  could  be  obtained.  But  that  is  evident- 
ly inconclusive,  because  at  this  rate  the  argument  might  be  car- 
tied  on  ad  infinitum,  and  an  eternal,  immutable,  and  self  exis- 
tent being  could  know  nothing. — It  is  much  more  reasonably 
replied,  that  it  is  the  law  of  our  present  state  of  being,  that  we 
should  remember  only  by  the  assistance  of  the  brain,  in  which 
it  is  impossible  that  any  traces  of  our  former  adventures  should 
be  drawn 

§  9.  IJypoth.  II.  The  hypothesis  of  the  soul's  existence  ex 
iraduce,  is  this.  From  the  observations  made  chiefly  by  Leu- 
WENHOEK  of  the  animalcula  existing  in  semine  maris,  some 
have  supposed,  that  the  first  elements  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
body  were  contained  there;  which  gradually  grow  up  to  sense 
"with  the  ripening  foetus,  and  to  reason  in  the  advance  of  life. 
Of  the  patrons  of  this  hypothesis,  some  suppose  that  these  ani- 
malcula are  produced  from  the  food  of  the  immediate  parent, 
others,  that  the  elements  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  body  of 
an  infant,  and  that  all  those  from  which  all  mankind  have  arisen, 
besides  an  immensely  greater  multitude  that  have  perished,  were 
Contained  in  the  body  of  the  first  man,  each  generation  being  in- 
closed in  the  former,  as  the  coats  of  an  onion  within  each  other, 
or,  as  perhaps  it  might  be  better  illustrated,  the  kernel  of  a  nut. 

§  10.  The  chief  arguments  to  prove  this,  arc, 

( 1 .)  The  existence  of  these  animalcula. 

(2.)  The  absurdity  of  supposing  a  kind  of  equivocal  genera- 
tion in  the  body  of  the  parent.    Lcct.  26.  §  3- 
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(3.)  The  resemblance  between  parents  and  children,  which 
seems  to  imply  such  a  derivation  or  traduction  of  the  bodyy  which 
on  joi  inciples  of  analogy  may  prove  that  of  the  soul. 

§  II.  Schol.  To  this  it  is  replied, 

( 1 .)  That  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  there  really 
be  such  animalcula  as  Leuwenhoek  talks  of;  few  but  himself 
have  ever  been  able  to  discover  them  with  his  glasses,  and  it  is 
very  possible  the  motion  might  arise  from  some  spirituous  par- 
ticjes  of  the  fluid,  as  it  was  onlv  observed  while  the  fluid  was  in 
a  degree  of  gentle  warmth,  but  soon  ceased,  i.  e.  as  it  seems, 
those  particles  evaporated  in  the  heat. 

§  12.  (2.)  That  if  it  be  allowed  that  animalcula  arc  really 
seen,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  are  originally  in  the 
seed,  or  in  the  water;  since  they  must  be  diluted  with  water, 
before  they  can  be  discerned. 

§  13.  (3.)  That  if  they  be  in  the  seed,  it  may  still  be  ques- 
tioned whether  they  be  the  stamina  of  the  human  body;  not 
only,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  pass  the  two  teguments 
of  the  ova,  but  also  considering  how  unlike  the  animal  growing 
in  an  impregnated  egg,  as  observed  and  delineated  b}'  Malphigi, 
is  to  that  observed  in  the  seed  of  the  cock. 

§  14.  (4.)  That  allowing  such  animalcula  in  the  seed  of 
every  adidt  male,  and  also  allowmg  them  to  be  the  stamina  from 
whence  the  next  generation  proceeds,  it  is  groundless  to  assert 
that  they  contain  the  stamina  of  all  future  generations.  It  is 
allowed  indeed,  that  the  exquisite  smallncss  of  those  removed  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  present  is  no  objection  against 
the  possibility  of  their  existemie,  since  omnipotence  could  no 
doubt  in  the  compass  of  a  grain  of  sand  make  a  system  similar 
to  our  solar  system:  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  this 
to  be  the  fact  here,  since  we  are  sure  the  same  omnipotence 
can,  and  perhaps  does,  by  some  settled  law  of  nature  to  us  un- 
known, produce  animal  bodies  from  particles  of  matter  before 
existing  under  another  form.  And  it  is  the  more  probable,  as  it 
seems  hardly  consistent  with  our  views  of  divine  wisdom,  to 
form  such  multitudes  of  animal  bodies  for  certain  destruction, 
and  to  answer  no  imaginable  purpose  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  not 
one  of  many  millions  of  tliem  is  ever  born  into  the  world  :  and 
if  it  be  true  with  regard  to  men,  it  is  so  likewise  with  respect  to 
fishes  and  insects,  where  this  objection  is  vastly  greater. 

§  15.  (5.)  If  such  bodies  were  allowed,  it  would  be  unrea- 
voL.  IV.  3  X 
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sonable  to  suppose  them  all  endued  with  souls  ;  sucli  low  tlo- 
grees  of  life,  as  in  proportion  we  must  have  liad  at  the  distance 
of  many  generations,  being  hardly  conceivable:  n-.  r  can  we 
imagine,  that  God  would,  for  so  many  thousand  years,  continue 
human  minds  in  so  mean  and  contemptible  a  slate  of  existence. 

§  16.  (fi.)  This  hypothesis  is  most  suitable  to  the  matt)  iality 
of  the  soul;  the  tiauucliou  of  one  spirit  from  another  being  ui- 
conceivable,  ;;nd  but  poorly  illustrated  by  the  simile  usually 
brought,  of  lighting  one  taper  by  another. 

§  17.  (7.)  The  destruction  of  a  multitude  of  souls  to  every 
one  that  grows  up  or  has  life,  is  a  still  stronger  objection  against 
this  doctrine  than  the  destruction  of  bodies,  §  14.  and  that  these 
subsist  in  a  future  state  none  maintain 

§  18.  Hypoth.  III.  Tlie  hypothesis  of  immediate  creation  is, 
that  at  a  certain  time,  generally  supposed  between  conception 
and  tlie  birth,  perhaps  20  weeks  after  the  former,  but  some  say 
in  the  birth  itself,  the  soul  is  created  ;  and  from  the  first  moment 
of  its  existence  united  to  the  bodv. — The  v.  eakness  ofTte  for- 
mer hypothesis,  seems  the  principal  strength  of  this.  It  is  in- 
deed objected,  that  this  supposes  God  to  be  always  creating' 
new  souls  :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  force  of  that  objection. 
VV"e  are  sure  he  always  acts  ;  {Led.  36.  §  1.)  and  acts  with  infi-. 
nite  ease ;  {Led.  34.  §  5.)  nor  is  continual  new  creation  any 
reflection  upon  him.  VVhat  if  we  should  acknowledge,  that  his 
works  may  be  ever  growing,  both  in  number,  extent,  and  per- 
fection ?  It  is  dilHcult  to  see  how  it  would  blemish  either  his 
wisdom  or  power 

§  19.  Schoi.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  this  last  hypothesis 
is  rather  the  most  probable  :  but  it  does  not  become  us  to  be 
♦confident  in  so  dark  and  dubious  a  matter 


LECT.  XCVIII. 

0/  superior  created  Spirits. 

§  \.  Prop.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  there  are  some  created 
spirits,  which  were  in  the  first  constitution  of  their  nature  supe- 
rior to  huuian  souls. 
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§  2.  Dem.  1.  When  we  consider  the  vast  variety  there  is 
in  the  inanimate,  tlie  vegetable,  and  the  animal  creation,  and. 
how  one  class  and  order  of  beings  rises  above  another,  almost 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  we,  who 
are  in  part  allied  to  the  beasts  that  perish,  and  who  are  placed 
in  so  imperfect  a  state  of  being,  are  not  the  highest  order  of 
spirits,  and  the  most  glorious  creatures  of  our  almighty  creator  j 
but  rather,  that  the  scale  of  created  beings  rises  abundantly 
higher*. 

§  3.  2.  Astronomers  generally  grant,  and  strongly  prove, 
that  some  of  the  planets  are  abundantly  larger  than  the  earth  : 
ve  can  hardly  think  they  were  made  merely  to  afford  us  that 
little  light  and  benefit  we  derive  from  them  ;  it  is  much  more 
probable  they  are  habitable  worlds  ;  especially  considering 
what  discoveries  have  been  made  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn  and 
Jupiter,  and  those  varieties  in  the  face  of  our  moon,  that  seem 
like  seas,  land,  and  mountains.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
some  of  these  inhabitants  may  be  spirits  superior  to  us  :  not  to 
mention  the  possibility  there  is,  that  the  interstellar  spaces  may 
be  inhabited  :  nor  to  insist  on  Wells's  conjecture,  that  there 
may  be  more  planets  than  we  commonly  reckon  revolving  about 
our  sun 

§  4.  3.  Most  nations  have  believed  the  existence  of  demons, 
i.  e.  created  spirits  superior  to  human  souls  :  and  the  accounts 
that  have  been  given  of  their  intercourse  with  men  might  pro- 
bably have  some  foundation  in  fact ;  though  no  doubt  the 
greater  part  of  them  arc  fabulous       Valet  propositio. 

§  5.  Schol.  1.  If  it  be  objected,  that  perhaps  those  beings, 
now  superior  to  us,  were  "at  first  on  a  level  with  us,  though  per- 
haps something  different ;  we  answer,  that  the  reasoning  of  the 
Jirst  step  lies  strongly  against  this.  And  as  for  what  is  objected 
against  the  third  step,  (though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  SvKEs's  assertion,  that  many  of  those,  whom  the 
heathens  called  both  good  and  bad  demons,  were  supposed  to  be 
human  souls,)  yet  it  is  very  evident  they  had  a  notion  of  some 
demons,  who  were  originally  in  a  state  superior  to  humanity, 
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and  never  had  dwelt  in  human  bodies  :  compare  Hierocles 
and  EusEBius  quoted  above  ■\ 

§  6.  2.  However  it  may  be  granted,  that  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  those  spirits  is  growinsr  and  increasing,  as  (if  Me 
suppose  them  not  subject  to  forgetfuhiess,  which  the  extraor- 
dinary memory  of  souje  men  makes  probable)  it  is  certain  their 
stock  of  knowledge  must  always  be  ;  with  the  increase  of  which 
nmch  pleasure  is  connected 

§  7.  3.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  whate- 
ver their  perfection  be,  or  can  be  at  any  imaginable  most  dis- 
tant space  of  time,  with  any  imaginable  degree  of  continued 
improvement,  they  will  still  continue  inferior  to  the  divine  be- 
ing in  knowledge  and  in  power,  and  will  still  be  equally  de- 
pendent on  him  for  their  existence  and  every  degree  of  their 
happiness  ;  in  which  respect  the  noblest  and  meanest  of  his 
creatures  are  on  a  level,  and  so  are  tp  him  as  nothing.  And 
this,  by  the  way,  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  infinity  of  the  di- 
vine being. 

§  8.  4.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  proposition  is  to  be 
taken  only  in  a  general  sense  ;  for  we  have  not  any  assurance 
by  the  light  of  nature,  that  no  human  soul  shall  ever  arrive  in 
its  improvement  to  an  equality  with  the  most  excellent  of  those 
superior  spirits  :  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  some  spirits 
now  superior  to  what  those  of  men  are  in  this  embodied  state,  is 
in  effect  no  other  than  a  corollary  from  Led.  91.  §  4. 
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§  1 .  Pi'op.  IVJlf )KE  fully  to  prove  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
every  man  to  cultivate  virtue  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
life',  and  in  every  particular  action.    Fid.  Prop.  44.  Cor.  2. 

§  2-  Dern.  1.  There  is  a  secret  and  immediate  pleasure  at- 
tending vn  tuous  actions,  especially  those  of  a  benevolent  kind, 
or  those  in  whicfi  there  is  any  remarkable  degree  of  gratitude 
and  piety  towards  God  ;  which  pleasure  is  of  a  very  sublime 
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and  delightful  kind,  vastly  preferable  to  any  sensual  gratifi- 
cation ;  as  those  who  have  tried  both  experimentally  know: 
and  pious  philosophers  will  acknowledge  that  the  immediate 
pleasures  of  virtue  are  superior  to  those  of  science.  Lect. 
52.  §  8. 

§  3.  2.  In  reflecting  upon  all  virtuous  actions,  and  parti- 
cularly those  which  are  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
there  is  a  high  satisfaction  of  mind. 

§  4.  3.  Human  nature  and  life  is  so  constituted,  that  gene- 
rally speaking,  health,  reputation,  and  interest  in  the  world,  and 
in  a  moderate  degree,  the  possessions  of  it,  may  be  most  effectu- 
ally secured  by  a  virtuous  course  ;  at  least  it  is  seldom  or  never 
injurious  to  any  of  these. 

§  5.  4.  A  good  man  has  or  may  have  a  source  of  happiness 
distinct  from  all  these,  in  the  present  views  of  the  favour  of 
God,  a  confidence  in  his  care,  and  the  prospect  of  a  future  state 
of  happiness  after  death,  by  which  he  may  be  delightfully  sup- 
ported under  those  calamities  which  are  connnontoall  ;  so  that 
the  painful  sense  of  them  may  sometimes  be  swallowed  up  in 
vastly  superior  pleasure. 

§  6.  5.  On  the  contrary  to  all  this,  a  wicked  man  often  finds 
a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  in  his  vicious  affections  and  actions, 
especially  in  bis  reflections  upon  them  ;  he  often  brings  upon 
himself  diseases,  infamv,  poverty,  and  various  kinds  of  ilistrcss 
in  life,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  apprciieuhions  of  the  divine, 
displeasure,  and  the  fears  of  future  evil  to  arise  from  it,  in  this 
life  and  in  the  next. 

§  7.  G.  If  we  consider  only  the  present  life,  it  appears  that 
virtue  docs  ordinarily  on  the  whole  tend  to  promote  its  happiness. 

§  8.  7.  Though  it  be  granted  that  in  some  extraordinary 
cases,  it  may  be  otherwise  tlian  has  been  represented  in  the  for- 
mer steps,  {Fid.  Lect.  91.  §  8,  &c.)  yet  the  future  state  will 
abundantly  overbalanc  e  all  the  advantages,  which  there  may  in 
any  imaginable  circumstances  be  on  tlie  side  of  vice  ;  even 
■where  the  most  gloomy  fears  have  clouded  the  virtuous  mind 
on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  the  vainest  hopes  have  been  en- 
tertained by  the  bad  man,  his  conscience  ever  so  niucli  deadened 
and  perverted,  or  where  his  course  of  prosperity  in  life  has  been 
ever  so  great.    Lect.  91.^  l. 
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§  9  8.  It  is  on  the  whole  the  interest  of  every  man  to  culti- 
vate virtue  in  every  action  \    2.  E.  D. 

§  10.  Cor.  1.  It  must  be  the  interest  of  every  one  to  prose- 
cate  and  cultivate  the  proper  means  of  virtue. 

§  11.2.  It  must  bt!  the  interest  of  every  ]>crson  heartily  to 
repent  of  every  instance  in  which  he  has  acted  contrary  to  vir- 
tue.   Vid,  Led.  90.  §  14. 

§  12.  Schol.  Some  have  argued  the  necessary  connection 
between  virtue  and  happiness  from  this  consideration,  that  the 
divine  being  who  is  perfectly  virtuous  is  perfectly  happy  ;  so 
that  in  proportion  to  tl)e  degree  in  which  any  inferior  being  re- 
sembles him  in  virtue,  he  must  also  resemble  him  in  happiness. 
But  so  far  as  this  argument  is  distinct  from  that  stated  in  the 
preceding  demonstration,  it  is  inconclusive  :  for  if  it  would 
prove  any  thing,  it  must  be,  that  every  virtuous  man  is  in  every 
moment  of  his  existence  happier  than  any  vicious  man  is,  or 
can  be,  which  seems  evidently  contrary  to  fact''. 


LECT.  C. 
The  Injluence  of  Virtue  on  Societies. 

4  1 .  Prop.  ]I T  is  on  the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  societies  to  cul- 
tivate virtue. 

§  2.  Deyji.  ] .  It  tends  to  promote  the  happiness  of  every  in* 
dividual  member,  and  therefore  by  consequence  of  the  whole. 
Lei  t.  99.  §  I . 

§  3.  2.  Virtue  teaches  eacli  to  consult  the  good  of  all,  and 
to  be  wiihng  to  resign  any  private  interest  of  his  own  to  the  in- 
terest of  tho  society,  when  it  comes  in  competition  with  it  ;  so 
<  onstit«ting  each  man  in  his  sphere  the  guardian  of  the  public 
liappincss.    Led.  65.  §  13. 

^  4.  3.  Virtue  must  ordinarily  tend  to  bring  down  the  fa- 
vour and  blessing  of  God  upon  soc  eties,  to  whieh  they  must 
nvv>-  their  surest  toundation  and  best  prosjSerity  :  and  his  ititer- 
position  may  the  more  reasonably  be  expected,  since  societies. 


a  WisinRT's  Ref.  Scrm.  |i.  !j— 29. 
Ill  icili  s.  on  ilif  I'ass.  c.  v. 
Wii.K.  \■\^.  Ik'l.  l.ii.  c  i — viii. 

.Val.  Uel.  |>.  r.i9  — IJl>,  ;in,l  \i.  178—1 1 1. 
Pi  I  T.  (le  Jure,  I.  li.  c.  iii.  i  I  V.  I 
sriAf  l  i:s.  Iii<|.  :ift"r  Viil^ii'.  pnit  ii.  |u'k. 
SrlT  Lo^ .       Vmuc  tccoiuikJ  by  Ki>n}. 
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as  such,  have  no  existence  in  a  future  state  ^  Falet  propositio. 
Lect.  89.  §  10.  Lect.  90.  §  8. 

§  5.  Schol.  To  this  Mandeville  has  objected,  that  private 
vices  are  often  pubUc  benefits  ;  and  that  a  universal  reformation 
would  necessarily  produce  the  ruin  of  multitudes  of  persons  and 
families,  who  subsist  upon  the  pubhc  luxury  and  debauchery: 
but  it  may  he  replied, 

§  6.  (1.)  That  though  some  good  may  arise  to  particular 
persons  from  the  vices  of  othi-rs,  it  does  not  from  thence  follow^ 
that  greater  might  not  arise  to  the  whole  from  common  virtues. 

§  7.  (2.)  That  virtue  would  allow  the  free  use  of  many 
things,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,  yet  tend- 
ing to  make  it  more  agreeable,  as  wine,  tea,  &c. 

§  8.  {'S.)  That  public  temperance  and  reformation  would 
prevent  the  ruin  of  multitudes  of  persons  and  families,  which  is 
often  aggravated  by  former  splendor,  and  the  consciousness  of 
those  extravagancies  hy  which  they  have  been  reduced,  as  well 
as  by  the  additional  infamy  attending  poverty  when  occasioned 
by  such  means. 

§  9.  (4.)  That  during  the  time  that  the  prosperity  of  fami- 
lies continues,  we  shall  judge  verv  wrong,  if  we  estimate  their 
h:ippiness  hy  their  external  circumstances,  without  allowing  for 
the  inward  temper  of  their  minds,  the  happiness  of  which  virtue 
would  always  promote,  and  thereby  be  a  noble  equivalent  for 
rendering  them  something  less  opulent  and  magnificent. 

%  10.  (5.)  That  tlie  comn)unity  would  be  better  defended 
from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  by  poorer  citizens,  that  were 
temperate,  generous  and  courageous,  than  by  the  efleniinate, 
debauched  and  mercenary  ;  besides  all  that  extraordinary  pro- 
tection, which  an  universally  virtuous  people  might  justly  pro- 
mise itself  from  divine  providence. 

§  II.  (6.)  If  the  history,  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  or 
modern  states  and  kingdoms  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  they 
have  risen  by  virtue,  and  fallen  by  vice,  agreeable  to  our  argu- 
ment in  the  proposition  above,  and  contrary  to  tiiose  principles 
Avhich  we  here  oppose  ^  See  besides,  {Persian  letters  referred 
to)  Lect.  65.  §  6. 


a  Clarkr's  Serm.  vol.  vi.  No.  xiv.  p.  207—210. 

I '-'mo  Ed. 
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§  1 2.  Prop.  To  take  a  survey  of  the  state  of  virtue  in  the 
world. 

§  \  'S.  Sol.  1.  A  great  part  of  the  world  is  over-run  with  pa- 
gan idohitry  and  superstition  ;  many  of  tlieir  rites  are  impious, 
obscene  or  cruel  ;  and  as  new  countries  are  discovered,  new 
scenes  of  wickedness  are  discovered  with  them  :  and  it  is  by 
the  way  observable,  that  several  of  those  writers  which  speak 
most  fiivourably  of  the  morals  of  new  discovered  countries,  have 
in  other  respects  most  of  the  air  of  a  romance. 

§  14.  2.  Though  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  "the  religi- 
ous institutions  of  Christians,  Mahometans,  and /ezi?*  contain 
many  excellent  lessons  of  morality  in  all  its  branches;  yet, it 
evidently  appears,  that  under  all  these  professions,  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  are  strangers  to  real  virtue. 

§  15.  3.  Those  who  cultivate  it  with  the  greatest  care  are 
in  many  respects  defective,  and  far  from  that  perfection  which 
they  themselves  desire. 

§  16.  Dem.  The  proof  of  all  this  is  too  evident  from  all  the 
opportunities  we  have  of  knowing  the  moral  characters  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  by  reading,  travelling,  or  observation  at  home". 

§  17.  Schol.  That  the  state  of  things  in  former  ages,  even 
amongst  the  most  polite,  learned,  and  celebrated  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, was  generally  much  the  same,  appears  from  all  the  strain 
of  ancient  authors  ;  and  further  from  the  known  lewdness  and 
cruelty  of  many  of  their  religious  rites,  the  custom  of  exposing 
children,  and  the  public  spectacles,  besides  many  other  things 
illustrated  in  Jenk.  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  353—364.  St.  Real, 
vol.  i.  England's  Morals  of  the  Ancients,  c.  ult.  Leland 
on  Revel,  vol.  i.  c.  i.  18 — 20.  vol.  ii.  c.  iii.  &.c.  Law  on  the 
Theory  of  Rd.  Part  ii.  p.  1 16—124. 

§  18.  Cor.  1.  There  is  great  reason  for  adoring  the  divine 
patience,  that  the  earth  is  still  preserved,  and  made  the  seat  of 
so  much  pleasure,  considering  the  exact  and  circumstantial  man- 
ner in  which  God  knows  all  crimes,  and  the  almighty  power 
Avitl)  which  he  is  always  armed  to  punish  them. 

§  ly.  2.  Those  who  are  themselves  truly  virtuous  have  great 

a  WATTs'sRuin  and  Uccov.  qiixst.  i.  J  5.  p.  32 — 41.       I     Babrow  of  I'rc-cxistencc,  c.  vi». 

*  Great  additional  light  lias  been  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  state  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  amongst  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  number  of 
voyages  and  travels,  to  and  tin'ough  every  part  of  the  world,  which  have  been  made 
and  publishtd  within  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years.  K 
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reason  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
vice,  and  to  support  the  interests  of  virtue,  which  humanly 
speaking  are  so  weak. 

§  20.  3.  There  seems  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  suspect,  that 
mankind  is  degenerated  from  some  better  state,  in  which  it  may 
be  supposed  the  race  first  came  out  of  the  hands  of  so  holy  and 
good  a  being  as  the  blessed  God  is  :  and  accordingly,  we  may 
observe  among  some  ancient  as  well  as  modern  nations  remark- 
able traditions  on  that  head,  which  will  be  more  fully  considered 
hereafter  ^ 

§  21.  4.  Some  further  discoveries  from  the  divine  being 
seem  very  desirable,  to  lead  us  into  the  paths  of  more  perfect 
virtue  and  happiness  :  but  the  fuller  discussion  of  this  will  be 
the  business  of  the  next  part  of  this  work  *. 

a  HOWE,  vol.  i.  p.  150, 151.  |    Cyrus's  Trav.  part  ii.  Ap.p.  93—99. 

*  It  is  not  of  small  importance  to  be  master  of  what  the  ancients  have  written 
no  ethical  subjects;  in  which  view  Aristotle,  Plato,  XENoPHo^f,  Cebes,  Cicero, 
Seneca,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  Plutarch  well  deserve  to  bo 
closely  studied.  K. 
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PART  V. 
ON  DIVINITY. 


PART  V. 

OF  THE  REASON  TO  EXPECT  AND  DESIRE  A  REVEI-ATIONt  AND 
THE  INTERNAL  AND  E  XT  E  R.N,A  E,V  1 D  F.  N  CE  W  IT  H  WHJ^CH  Wg 
MAY  SLiPPOSE   JT  SHOULD    BE  ATTENDED. 


LECT  CI. 
Theology — Miracles. 

§  I.  IJe/.  Theology  or  divinity  is  that  branch  of 
viatology,  which  relates  in  general  to  the  Icno'xledge  of  God,  but 
especially  to  those  extraordinary  discoveries  which  he  is  sup 
posed  to  have  made  of  himself  to  mankind  ;  and  considers  the 
probability,  the  certainty,  and  the  contents  of  them. 

§  2.  Schol.  Forasmuch  as  viiracles  are  generally  urged  in 
proof  of  such  extraordinary  discoveries,  it  seems  proper  here  to 
enquire  into  the  nature,  use  and  importance  of  them. 

§  3.  Def.  When  such  effects  are  produced,  as  (cateris 
paribus  J  are  usually  produced,  God  is  said  to  operate  according 
to  the  common  course  of  nature  :  but  when  such  effects  are  pro- 
duced, as  are  (cat.  par.)  contrarij  to,  or  different  from  that 
common  course,  they  are  said  to  be  miraculous ^ 

§  4.  Cor.  1.  Nothing  can  be  known  to  be  miraculous,  till 
the  course  of  nature  has  been  observed. 

§  5.  2.  If  two  opposite  effects  (cat.  par.)  were  to  be  alter- 
nately produced,  neither  of  them  would  be  properly  miraculous; 
but  the  alternate  succession  of  both  would  make  up  the  course 
of  nature:  v.  g.  if  the  sun  were  to  arise  one  morning  in  the  east, 
and  the  next  in  the  west. 

§  G.  3.  When  the  course  of  nature  can  be  but  imperfectly 
known,  in  particular  instances  we  may  be  incapable  of  pro- 


^  CONYB.  on  Mir.  p.  i—l2. 
Kl  EP.rw.  on  Mir.  p.  'Z — j. 
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nou.nciiig  in  many  i^espects  concerning  certain  remarkable 
events,  whether  they  be  or  be  not  miraculous. 

§  7.  4.  A  miracle  contains  no  greater  exercise  of  divine 
power,  than  an  operation  according  to  the  course  of  nature^. 

§8.  5.  Miracles  are  possible  in  general,  (§  7.)  and  possible 
in  any  given  instance,  when  the  Avisdom  of  God  does  not  require 
that  the  course  of  nature  should  be  preserved  ;  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  know  that  it  always  does. 

Tt  has  indeed  been  asserted,  that  it  is  most  honourable  to 
God  to  suppose  that  he  at  first  lays  down  the  best  possible  laws, 
from  which  therefore  it  would  be  a  defect  of  wisdom  to  deviate. 
But  it  may  he  answered,  that  at  least  for  an}'  thing  we  know,  the 
best  possible  scheme  may  be  that,  in  which  there  shall  be  some 
deviation  from  the  stated  rules,  provided  always  that  those  stated 
laws  be  generally  so  far  observed,  as  that  men  may  know  what 
it  is  their  duty  to  do,  and  what  consequences  arc  generally  to  be 
expected  from  their  actions,  which  is  apparently  the  case 

§  9.  Prop.  To  consider  some  other  definitions  Avhich  cele- 
brated writers  have  given  of  miracles. 

§  10.  Sol.  1.  ]\Ir.  Locke  defines  a  miracle  to  be  "  a  sen- 
sible operation,  which  being  above  the  comprehension  of  the 
spectator,  is  in  his  opinion  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  and 
talten  by  him  to  be  divine." 

But  on  this  account  of  the  matter,  every  juggling  trick, 
■which  I  cannot  understand,  will,  while  my  ignorance  continues, 
be  a  miracle  to  me.  In  answer  to  this,  Locke  urges,  that  if  this 
definition  be  not  taken,  we  can  never  know  what  a  miracle  is; 
because  no  man  is  acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of  nature. 
Btit  thouj^h  we  acknowledge  that  great  part  of  it  is  unknown, 
yet  so  much  may  be  known,  as  that  some  instances  may  plainly 
appear  to  be  above  it:  v.  g.  recovering  the  sight  of  the  blind, 
or  the  life  of  the  dead  by  a  word  speaking,  or  multiplying 
bread,  so  that  one  loaf  should  serve  a  thousand  men,  and  more 
be  left  at  last  than  there  was  at  first. — Uesides  this,  the  extraor- 
dinary works  apprehended  to  be  done  by  evil  agents,  would  not 
be  miracles  on  this  definition ^ 

§11.  2.  Many  others  define  a  miracle  to  be  "  an  extraor- 
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dinary  operation,  above  the  power  of  all  created  beings,  and 
performable  by  God  alone. 

But  this  definition  either  goes  on  the  false  supposition  of 
such  a  proper  agency  in  the  creature,  as  is  inconsistent  with 
Led.  35.  §  5.  or  else  supposes,  contrary  to  fact,  that  we  know 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  power  of  created  agents,  allowing  that 
to  be  called  their  poxver,  which  is  usually  communicated  to 
them  \ 

§  12.  3.  Dr.  Chandler  says,  "  a  miracle  is  an  action  done, 
or  an  operation  visibly  performed  by  any  being,  which  is  really 
and  truly  above  the  reach,  natural  power  and  capacity  of  that 
being  who  does  it  of  himself,  and  without  the  assistance  of  some 
superior  agent  to  perform." 

§  13.  This  definition  seems  liable  to  the  following  ob- 
jections. 

(l.)  It  supposes  created  beings  capable  of  doing  something 
of  themselves,  and  without  the  assistance  of  any  superior  agent, 
contrary  to  Led.  35.  §  5. 

(2.)  It  makes  it  impossible  for  God  to  perform  a  miracle, 
without  the  interposition  of  some  creature. 

(3.)  It  supposes  it  would  be  no  miracle  for  God  to  send  an 
angel  to  relieve  a  starving  man,  to  open  the  prison-doors,  or 
even  to  roll  back  the  sun  in  his  course,  supposing  I  know  the 
angel  so  employed  to  be  ordinarily  capable  of  producing  such 
an  effect ;  whereas  in  truth  here  would  be  a  miracle,  in  suffering 
an  angel  in  such  a  manner  to  act  out  of  his  usual  sphere,  though 
not  beyond  his  common  strength''. 

§  14.  Dr.  Hutcheson's  definition,  *'  that  it  is  a  work  far 
exceeding  human  power,  yet  performed  by  the  command  or 
jvpon  the  volition  of  a  man,"  nearly  coincides  with  this  of  Dr. 
Chandler's,  and  is  equally  liable  to  the  second  and  third  ob- 
jection ^    §  13. 

§  15.  4.  Dr.  Clarke's  definition  of  what  he  calls  a  theolo- 
ffkal  miracle,  includes  several  particulars  in  it,  which  may  more 
properly  be  examined  hereafter''. 

-  '§'16. ;  According  to  Dr.  Sykes,  "  a  miracle  is  a  designed 
effect,  sensible,  unusual  in  itself,  beyond  the  art  and  power  of 
man  to  do;"  and  he  expresslv  declares  against  defining  it,  an 
event  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature. 


a  I IMH.  Tlieol.  I.4.-c:.iii  }  17. 
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§  17.  But  to  this  it  may  be  objected, 

(l.)  That  if  he  does  not  by  the  ^vord  unusual,  mean  as 
much  as  beyond  the  course  of  nature^  its  beiiij^  unusual  is  of  no 
importance  at  all  to  prove  an)'  thing  miraculous,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  first  parhelion. 

(2.)  If  by  sensible  be  meant  something  made  known  in 
consequence  of  a  sensation  excited  by  external  objects,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  inward  perception  of  impressions  upon  our 
minds,  it  is  no  way  essential  to  constituting  a  miracle. 

(3.)  That  the  expression  of  designed  is  either  superfluous 
ox  improper;  since  considering  it  as  the  work  of  God,  every 
thing  is  designed  ;  and  if  it  might  happen  without  human  de- 
sign, it  might  still  be  miraculous;  as  if  health  should  unex- 
pectedly be  restored,  while  another  person  was  praying  for  it*. 

§  IS.  6.  Dr.  Chapman  defines  it,  "  an  unusual  and  sensi- 
ble event,  most  evidently  either  in  the  nature  or  manner  of  it, 
above  the  power  of  all  natural  material  causes,  and  the  art  of 
man  to  produce." 

§  19.  To  this  it  may  be  objected, 

(1.)  Against  the  words  sensible  2L\\d  unusual y  as  in  tlic  last 
step,  §  17. 

(2.)  That  an  event  may  really  be  a  true  miracle,  though  it 
is  not  most  evidently  so. 

(3.)  That  is  seems  to  intimate  a  distinction  between  natural 
and  supernatural  material  causes  ;  not  to  urge  that  a  material 
cause  can  only  be  a  passive  power,  nor  to  insist  upon  it,  that  it 
may  be  questioned,  whether  dreams  be  not  miracles  upon  this 
supposition  :  so  that  here  as  well  as  in  oti-.cr  instances,  what  is 
superadded  to  our  definition  appears  to  be  an  incumbrance  rather 
than  an  advantage ''. 

a  SYKESof  Mirac  p.  IC— 28.  (    b  Ch.apmas's  Eus.  vol.  i.  p.  72— 7o». 

*  The  question  concerning  the  naturo  of  miracles  i.s  treated  of  with  p-eat 
ability  in  Mr.  Farmer's  Preliminary  Considerations,  in  his  Dissertation  on  .\firaclos, 
p.  1 — j  I .  The  (If^sign  of  the  whole  work  is  to  prove  that  miracles  are  never  e  ffected 
without  a  diviiic  interposition.  K. 
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LECT.  CII. 

A  Divine  Revelation — Possible. 

A  DIVINE  REVELATION  is  a  discovcry  of  some  pro- 
position to  the.  mind,  which  came  in  not  by  the  usnal  exercise  oi; 
its  faculties,  but  by  some  miraculous  divine  interposition  and 
attestation,  either  mediate  or  immediate. 

^  2.  Schol.  We  shall  endeavour  in  the  following  proposi- 
tipns  to  prove,  thq.t  a  revelation  is  possible,  (§  3.)  that  it  is 
desirable,  (Led.  103.  §  \  .J  and  that  there  is  some  reason  to 
liope  that  God  will  grant  it,  (Lcct  105.  §  \.)  and  then  shall 
more  particularly  examine  with  what  kind  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal evidence,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  should  be 
attended. 

§  3.  Prop.  A  divine  revelation  is  a  possible  thing. 

§  4.  Dtm.  1 .  God  may,  for  any  thing  we  can  certainly  tell, 
think  proper  to  make  some  discovery  to  his  creatures  of  what 
they  did  not  before  know,  or  what  by  the  use  of  their  faculties 
thev  could  not  find  out. 

§  5.  2.  Since  God  is  almighty,  we  may  assure  ourselves, 
tliat  he  who  has  given  us  a  power  of  communicating  our  ideas 
to  each  other,  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  some  proper  method  to 
make  it  apparent  to  his  creatures,'  that  it  is  he  who  speaks  to 
thfem. 

§  6.  3.  The  pretences  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  to  divine  revelation,  and  the  ready  reception  they  have 
many  of  them  met  with,  plainly  sliow,  that  the  greater  part  of 
nVankind  have  thought  it  not  impossible. 

§  7.  4.  A  divine  revelation  is  at  least  a  possible  thing''. 
2.E.D. 

^  8.  Sihol.  Tt  would  be  most  absurd  to  object,  that  God's 
goodness  will  oblige  him  to  give  his  creatures  by  their  natural 
faculties  the  knowledge  of  all  that  it  is  jiecessarij  for  them  to 
know,  and  that  his  wisdom  will  prevent  his  miraculous  interposi- 
tion to  discover  iinnecessary  things;  for  both  these  propositions 
universally  taken  are  false.  Yox  since  it  is  as  easy  for  God  to 
communicate  knowledge  to  us  by  revelation,  as  by  the  use  of 
our  natural  faculties,  we  cannot  say  universally,  that  he  must 


a  Tll  t.OTS.  Tol.  iii.  p.  4il,  -14.2.  I        I  FT  ASD's  Advant.  nf  Rev.  vol.  i.  p.  17—27. 
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make  man  in  such  circumstances  as  that  no  revelation  should  be 
necessary;  much  less,  that  he  can  never  sufFer  him  to  fall  into 
such  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  first  formation  of 
mankind,  (when  that  experience,  which  now  instructs  us  in  so 
many  things  of  the  greatest  importance,  could  not  possibly  be 
our  guide]  it'  seems  that  some  revelation  was  necessary  with 
relation  to  his  food  ;  for  surely,  unless  human  nature  were  then 
vastly  different  from  what  it  is  now,  appetite  would  have  been 
but  a  very  uncertain  and  dangei'ous  rule  •  and  it  is  certain,  that 
the  giving  necessary  intimations  l)v  revelation  rather  than  by 
reason,  would  in  some  views  be  an  additional  favour  ;  as  it  would 
so  much  the  more  sensibly  illustrate  God's  care  of  his  creatures 
and  inspection. over  them:  which,  though  it  might  be  solidly 
reasoned  out  on  principles  laid  down  above,  might  become  more 
obvious  in  this  case,  at  least  to  weaker  minds.  Nor  is  it  on  the 
other  hand  true,  that  God  bestows  on  his  creatures  nothing  that 
Is  unnecessary  ;  if  l)y  unnecessary  be  meant,  wliatin  tlie  present 
connection  it  must  mean,  only  something  without  which  they 
might  have  enjoyed  some  considerable  degree  of  happiness, 
sufficient  to  overbalance  the  evils  to  which  they  are  exposed  : 
nothing  is  more  e\'ident  than  the  contrary,  i.  e.  that  God  has 
consulted  our  ciortvenience  and  delight  in  numberless  instances". 


LECT.  cm. 

A  Divine  Revelation — Desirable. 

§  1.  Prop.  '^JL\fK  circumstances  of  mankind  are  such,  as  to 
render  a  divine  revelation  highly  expedient  and  desirable. 

§2.  Dem.  1.  In  the  generality  of  mankind,  we  too  plainly 
'see  such  indolence  with  regard  to  the  things  of  religion,  such 
strong  passions,  such  early  prejudices,  and  inveterate  habits  of 
;  :\ice,  us  render  them  very  unfit  for  an  impartial  inquiry  after  di- 
vine truth. 

§  3.  2.  The  greater  part  of  mankind,  even  those  whose 
morals  are  least  vitiated,  are  so  entangled  in  secular  cares,  that 
thev  have  little  leisure  for  long  and  laborious  mquiry. 

§  4.  3.  It  appears  by  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work, 
that  it  is  a  very  laborious  and  dilKcult  task,  to  trace  out  the 

a  Dei  any's  i<cv.  cicamined;  vol.  i.  p.  2,  3.  1  ."Vdvant.  of  Rev.  vol.  i.  p.  4S— 51. 

LgLAND  ^igaiott  T1.ND,  c.  I,  il,  iii.  4lu  Kd. 
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great  principles  of  natanil  religion  in  their  due  connection  and 
evidence. 

§  5.  4.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  will  undertake 
it  for  themselves,  or  that  if  they  do,  they  will  succeed  in  it'. 

§  6.  5.  There  are  some  points,  which  the  most  diligent  and 
impartial  inquirer  will  find  it  hardly  possible  to  clear  up  to  him- 
self, especially  those  relating  to  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  com- 
plete happiness  of  a  future  state.    Led.  91 .  §  17.  Led.  95.  §  5. 

§  6.  Of  those  things  which  such  an  inquirer  may  be  able 
to  clear  up  to  himself,  there  will  be  many,  Avhich  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  communicate  to  others;  considering  how  abstruse  many 
of  his  arguments  will  be  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  that 
indolence,  prejudice,  and  secular  cares,  will  in  their  degree  hin- 
der the  generality  from  inquiring  into  truth  proposed  by  others, 
as  well  as  from  discovering  it  for  themselves.    Vid.  §  2,  3. 

§  8.  7.  Could  the  great  doctrines  of  religion  and  rules  of 
morality  be  settled,  and  proposed,  and  taught  ever  so  plainly-, 
and  inculcated  ever  so  frequently,  it  would  nevertheless  be  ex- 
ceeding difficult  to  enforce  the  practice  oi  thcni.  The  credit  of 
the  person  proposing  them  would  do  little,  considering  the  pride 
of  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  tlie  difference  which  might 
probably  happen  among  those  who  should  undertake  to  instruct 
others:  and  we  have  before  {Led.  87.  §  I. J  proved  it  not  to  be 
the  business  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  establish  religion  by  force ; 
and  it  is  certain,  if  he  sliould  attempt  it,  he  could  not  by  his  se- 
cular power  produce  any  single  action  truly  virtuous,  consider- 
ing how  much  depends  upon  the  temper  and  intention,  with 
which  an  action  is  performed.    Led.  62.  §  1. 

§  9.  8.  A  revelation  seems  in  theory  highly  expedient,  and 
in  a  manner  necessary  to  bring  men  to  the  knowledge  of  na- 
tural religion,  and  the  practice  of  virtue''. 

§  10.  9.  If  we  consult  fact,  we  shall  find  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  world  over-run  with  error,  superstition  and  vice. 

§11.  10.  Though  there  have  been  in  the  heathen  world 
some  excellent  teachers  of  morality,  yet  the  number  of  those 
Avho  liave  in  good  earnest  set  themselves  about  it  has  been  but 
small ;  and  some  of  those  few  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of 
some  things  necessary  to  be  known,  and  very  diibious  about 
others,  concerning  which  they  had  some  glimmering  of  know- 
ledge:  where  thej^  appear  to  have  been  certain  themselves, 
they  have  often  been  unable  to  advance  a  clear  and  distinct 
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proof;  and  even  where  proofs  have  been  most  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, they  have  wanted  autliority  to  enforce  tlieir  instructions 
and  precepts  ;  so  that  they  have  availed  but  little  to  reform 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  they  dwelt ;  of  which  the  remark- 
able wickedness  of  Greece,  in  the  age  of  Sccrates  and  Plato, 
is  a  very  melancholy  instance,  as  that  of  RomCy  in  the  days  of 
their  best  moral  philosophers,  also  was*. 

§  12.  J 1.  Experience  joins  with  theory,  to  prove  a  revelation 
so  necessary  to  bring  mankind  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
virtue,  that  little  is  to  be  expected  without  it. 

^  13.  1 2.  A  revelation  mav  make  the  knowledge  of  what 
the  light  of  nature  migfit  discover  to  every  man,  more  plain, 
eas}-,  certain,  and  affecting  ;  not  to  say,  that  there  may  possi- 
bl\-  be  some  things  beyond  the  discovery  of  our  unassisted  rea- 
son, which  might  prove  cogent  motives  to  virtue. 

§  14.  13.  The  knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue  is  necessary 
to  tlie  happiness  of  private  persons  and  societies.  Lect.  99.  §  1. 
Lect.  J  00.  §  1. 

§  1 5.  14.  A  divine  revelation  is  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  mankind,  highly  expedient,  and  therefore  greatly  desirable''. 
2.  E.  D. 

§  16.  Schol.  1.  The  proposition  may  be  illustrated  (and 
especially  gr.  10.)  by  observing,  that  the  most  celebrated  law- 
givers of  antiquity  have  thought  it  necessary  to  profess  some  in- 
tercourse with  heaven,  in  order  to  enforce  their  laws,  though 
many  of  them  were  armed  with  secular  power  ;  as  appears,  not 
only  in  the  instance  of  AIoses,  but  also  of  Zoroaster,  Pytha- 
goras, Solon,  Lycurgus,  Selepcus,  Numa,  Hermes  Tris- 
MEGisTus,  Orpheus,  Suphis  the  Egyptian,  Minos,  Zamolxis 
the  Getan,  Woden  the  Saron,  Melesagoras  the  Elcusinian, 
Zathraustes  the  Arisviaspian,  Mango-Copal  the  Peruvian, 
and  Phoe  the  Indian:  to  which  we  may  also  add  Amasis,  Mne- 
vis,  Radamanthus,  Triptolemus,  Zaleuchus,  LvcA0N,aud 

lloMULUS'". 
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^  17.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  by  the  way,  that 
whereas  the  rise  of  superstition  is  <>;enerally  ascribed  to  the 
priests,  it  appears  in  fact,  that  princes  and  legislators,  under 
pretence  of  inspiration,  as  well  as  by  other  methods,  were  the 
chief  agents  in  introducing  it  into  the  world  ;  as  is  with 
great  accuracy  and  learning  shewn  at  large  by  Chand.  against 
Morg.  part  ii.  §  15,  vol.  i.  p.  556—585.  Philemon  to  Hy- 
DASPES,  part  Hi.  p.  53. 


LECT.  CIV. 

Objections  Answered — the  Plainness,  Perfection,  and  Univer- 
sality of  Natural  Religion. 

§  1.  Schol  2.  To  the  reasoning  in  the  demonstration  above, 
it  is  objected,  by  the  author  of  Christianity  as  old  as  the  creation, 
that  natural  religion  is  so  plain,  as  to  need  no  explication,  and 
so  perfect,  as  to  admit  of  no  addition  ^ 

§  2.  3.  To  the  first  of  these  assertions  it  is  answered,  that 
the  differences  there  have  been  between  many  learned  philoso- 
phers, about  many  branches  of  natural  religion,  do  evidently 
prove  it  not  to  be  so  plain  as  is  here  supposed  :  and  indeed  this 
hypothesis  would  entirely  supersede  all  human  as  well  as  divine 
teachings.  And  as  to  what  is  said  of  tlie  perfection  of  it,  we  re- 
ply, that  if  natural  religion  only  mean  that  which  in  the  most 
extensive  sense  may  be  called  the  law  of  nature,  i.  e.  the  obli- 
gation on  a  rational  agent  arising  from  the  whole  nature  of 
things,  {Led.  90.  §  7.)  though  the  assertion  be  true,  it  is  nothing 
to  tlie  present  purpose  ;  but  if  we  mean  by  it  merely  the  light  of 
nature,  {Lect.  90.  §  5.)  then  the  assertion  is  evidently  false,  be- 
ing contrary  to  fact :  but  if  it  be  a  sort  of  medium  between  both 
these,  i.  e.  that  rule  of  life,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  men 
might  attain,  if  they  would  in  general  use  their  faculties  well, 
tlien  it  seems,  that  it  is  neither  so  perfect  nor  so  plain,  as  to  su- 
})ersede  the  usefulness  of  a  revelation,  though  it  should  on  the 
other  hand  be  granted  not  so  imperfect  and  obscure,  as  to  ren- 
der it  universally  of  absolute  necessity. — On  the  whole,  Tindal 
is  very  little  consistent  with  himself,  when,  shifting  between 
these  different  ideas,  he  sometimes  insists  on  such  a  perfection  of 
it,  as  is  inconsistent  with  any  tolerable  degree  oi plainness ;  and 
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sometimes  on  such  3. plainness,  as  must  suppose  it  very  imper- 
fect \ 

§  3.  4.  It  is  objected  further,  that  it  seems  injurious  to  the 
divine  goodness,  to  suppose  that  God  has  suffered  mankind  to 
fall  into  such  deplorable  circumstances  as  the  proposition  repre- 
sents.   We  answer, 

(1.)  That  the  proposition  does  not  assert  mankind  to  be 
left  under  an  absolute  ivipossibility  of  obtaining  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. 

§  4.  (2t)  That  to  leave  men  ingrcat  danger  of  error  and  vice, 
and  that  in  such  a  degree,  as  will  in  fact,  though  not  necessarily 
prove  fatal  to  many,  is  certainly  consistent  with  the  divine  per- 
fections, because  we  plain!)'  see  it  to  be  done  ;  and  is  a  difficulty 
by  no  means  pecuhar  to  those  that  believe  revelation,  but  com- 
mon to  all  that  believe  the  goodness  of  the  deity.  And  what 
TiNDAL  says  of  the  great  evil  of  superstition,  which  he  supposes 
worse  than  atheism,  joined  to  the  charge  of  superstition  which 
he  brings  against  the  whole  christian  world,  serves  yet  more  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  this  reply. 

§  5.  (3.)  To  suppose  the  light  of  nature  ever  so  perfect, 
•will  not  infer  the  circumstances  of  mankind  less  deplorable  :  for 
the  degree  of  wickedness,  and  consequently,  misery  prevailing  in 
the  world,  being  in  other  respects  the  same,  will  be  aggravated 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  their  light  and  advantage 
are  supposed  perfect 

§  6.  Schol.  5.  It  is  objected  nearly  to  the  same  purpose  as  be- 
fore, that  if  a  revelation  were  thus  expedient,  it  must  have  been 
universal ;  there  being  no  imaginable  reason,  why  God  should 
give  it  to  some  rather  than  others. 

§  1.  Reserving  this  to  be  more  fully  considered  elsewhere, 
we  here  answer, 

(1 .)  Since,  on  our  principles,  God  was  not  obliged  in  strict 
justice  to  give  it  to  any,  he  could  not  be  obliged  to  give  it  to  all. 

§  8.  (2.)  That  though  we  cannot  tell  why  one  nation  should 
have  it  rather  than  another,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at 
such  a  distinction,  considering  in  how  different,  and  to  us  unac- 
countable a  manner,  all  must  acknowledge  the  means  of  virtue 
and  happiness  to  be  dispensed  among  the  children  of  men. 

»  CosYB.  againn  Tind.  p.  ):34^US.  or  |    b  TiND.  Cbrfstiao.  as  old,  iic.  p.  173,  174. 
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§  9.  (1.)  That  it  is  a  very  supposable  case,  tliat  if  ever  God 
gavo  a  revelation  at  all,  suited  to  the  general  use  of  mankind,  it 
was  with  snch  circumstances,  that  its  not  having  an  universal 
spread  was  owing  to  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  men  :  nay  it  is 
a  very  possible  case,  that  God  may  already  liave  given  an  uni- 
versal revelation  ;  i.e.  a  revelation  made  to  the  human  family 
when  very  small,  the  tradition  of  which  has  been  lost  through 
their  own  folly,  though  their  happiness  miglit  have  been  greatly 
promoted  by  keeping  up  the  memory  of  it 

§  10.  6.  Those  who  assert  a  revelation  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  every  man,  how  well  soever  he  uses  his  reason,  must 
inevitably  perish  without  it,  generally  ground  that  assertion, 
not  on  principles  of  natural  religion,  but  on  those  passages  of 
scripture^  which  relate  to  the  necessity  of /aith  in  Christ,  which 
cannot  here  be  properly  examined  **. 


LECT.  CV. 

Of  Room  to  hope for  a  divine  Revelatioti — uncontrouled  Miracles- 

§  1.  Prop.  TThERE  is  some  reason  to  hope  thatGod  will  grant 
a  revelation. 

§  2.  Lem.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  are  far  from  saying, 
that  a  man  could  have  any  certaiiitj/  in  this  point ;  but  ^proba- 
ble /i<>peTnight  be  produced  by  the  following  considerations. 

§  3.  Dan^  1 .  The  circumstances  of  mankind  greatly  need 
it.    Lect.  103.  §  I. 

§  4.  3.  The  general  goodness  of  the  divine  being  may  lead 
lis  to  expect  it ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that  God  would  not  have 
suffered  mankind  to  have  fallen  into  so  great  apostacy,  unless  he 
had  intended  them  such  an  assistance. 

§  5.  3.  Tlie  provision  which  God  has  made  in  the  natural 
world  for  removing  bodily  disorders,  gives  us  some  additional 
reason  to  hope,  that  he  will  not  be  altogether  regardless  of  the 
(nuch  more  dangerous  diseases  of  the  mind, 

§  6.  4.  The  pretences  to  a  divine  revelation,  which  have 
been  often  made,  and  one  and  another  of  them  so  readily  re- 
ceived, even  sometimes  upon  very  slender  evidence,  plainly 

«  BLOrsT's  Orac.  of  Reas. p.  210,211,  196, 197.    I       SVKESon  Mir.p.2)7— 229. 
Clarke  atBoylc'sLcct.  p.3lD — 318.  I       Law's  I'hcoiy  of  Kcl.  part  i. 

I'OST.  against  Uind.  c.  ii.  ji.VS — 66.  I       Bai r.tY's  Trans,  ji.  ;i'JV-334. 

Sutler's  Aoal.  part  iuc.  vi.  \  b  izvi,  Be3s.(/f  cunsiiiriiir,  vol.  1 1>.  2— H- 
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shew  that  men  have  tliought  a  revelation  probable  :  and  perhaps 
we  may  add,  there  would  not  have  been  so  many  counterfeits, 
if  there  had  been  no  true  coin.    Lect.  103.  §  16. 

§  7.  6.  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  especially 
Socrates  and  Plato,  though  they  did  not  believe  the  pre- 
tences to  revelation  made  by  their  priests,  yet  hoped  that 
such  a  favour  would  be  given  to  mankind,  and  express  their 
comfortable  expectation  of  it  \    Valet  propositio. 

§  8.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  since  mankind  brought 
themselves  into  these  deplorable  circumstances  by  their  own 
fault,  there  is  the  less  reason  to  expect  any  extraordinary 
assistance. 

Ans.  We  allow  no  particular  person  can  have  any  assurance 
that  God  will  favour  hiui  in  this  manner;  but  since  it  is  certain 
that  God  confers  many  un.mcrited  favours  upon  his  creatures, 
and  that  in  the  natural  world  many  remedies  are  provided  for 
evils,  v.'hich  men  bring  upon  theniseUes  by  their  own  folly,  this 
objection  will  not  overthrow  the  preceding  argument. 

§  9.  Def.  That  miracle  is  said  to  be  uncontroled,  tlie 
apparent  design  of  which  is  not  evidently  contradicted,  either 
by  the  absurdity  of  the  thing  it  is  intended  to  prove,  or  by  some 
at  least  equal  miracle  opposed  to  it 

§  10.  Schol.  A  man  may  be  said  to  perform  miracles  in 
proof  of  a  doctrine,  when  he  asserts  the  doctrine,  and  then 
works  llie  miracle  as  an  Immediate  confirmation  of  it;  or  when 
he  docs  publicly  and  frequently  assert  himself  to  be  a  teacher 
sent  from  God,  and  appeals  to  a  train  of  miracles  to  shew  that 
he  is  so  :  for  in  that  case  such  miracles,  (if  thev  be  allowed  any 
proof  at  all)  do  prove  particular  facts  or  doctrines  asserted  by 
him,  even  though  no  miracle  be  distinctly  applied  to  such  par- 
ticulars 

§  II.  Prop.  When  a  man  performs  evident  and  uncon- 
tronled  miracles  as  a  proof  of  any  doctrine,  virtue  requires  those 
who  have  sufficient  evidence  of  the  reality  of  such  miracles,  to 
adtnit  of  the  doctrine  as  true. 

§  1 2.  Dem.  I .  God  may  sec  fit  to  reveal  some  things  to  his 
creatures,  not  discoverable  by  their  natural  hght.    Lect.  92.  §  3. 
§  13.  2.  God's  wisdom  will  require  him  to  reserve  to  him- 

j  Cl  ARKcatBOYlE'sLect.  p.  304—310.  |  b  CHANnr.FRon  Mir.  c.  iii 
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self  some  certain  criteria,  by  whicli  his  own  testimony  may  be 
^nown  and  distiiignislied  by  us, 

§  14.  :3.  A  miracle  cannot  be  performed  without  an  ex- 
traordinary divine  interposition,  either  mediate  or  immediate. 
Zed.  36.  §  1.  Led.  loi.  §  r5. 

§  15.  4.  If  God  would  confirm  the  truth  of  a  proposition 
to  one  man,  by  the  testimony  of  another  to  whom  it  was  imme- 
diately revealed,  we  can  think  of  no  method,  by  which  he  could 
do  it  ill  so  effectual  a  manner,  as  by  giving  him  a  power  to 
work  a  miracle  in  confirmation  of  it. 

§  16.  5.  When  a  miracle  is  unconiroled,  we  can  imagine 
no  circumstance  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  a  miracle 
■wrought  to  confirm  a  truth.    §  y. 

§  17.  6.  If  God  were  to  suffer  an  uncontroled  miracle  to 
be  wrought  in  confirmation  of  a  falsehood,  it  seems  he  could 
have  no  criterion  by  which  his  testimony  could  be  distinguished. 

^  18.  7.  It  is  inconsistent  with  iha  wisdom  of  God,  to  suf- 
fer an  uncontroled  miracle  to  be  wrought  in  confirmation  of  a 
falsehood. 

§  ly.  8.  It  would  also  be  inconsistent  with  his  goodness; 
seeing  it  would  leave  his  creatures  in  a  perpetual  and  melan- 
ciiolv  uncertainty,  as  to  the  truth  of  any  pretended  revelation 
from  him ;  an  luicertainty  that  would  be  most  painful  to  the  most 
virtuous  and  religious  part  of  mankind. 

§  20.  9.  Seeing  God  is  both  wise  and  good,  we  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  a  proposition  attested  by  uncontroled  mi- 
racles is  attested  by  him. 

§  21.  10.  Seeing  God  is  true,  virtue  will  require  us  to  ad- 
mit of  a  proposition  so  confirmed  ^    2.  E.  D,    Led.  89.  §  I. 

§  22.  Schol.  1.  We  have  not  mentioned  that  additional  con- 
firmation, which  may  arise  to  the  proposition,  from  the  regard 
which  men  in  all  ages  and  nations  seem  to  have  paid  to  miracles, 
as  the  surest  proof  of  a  divine  revelation  ;  that  fact  having  been 
disputed,  especially  of  late  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr. 
Wf.ston,  though  some  considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  it  by 
Bishop  Attkrbury,  in  the  place  quoted  below ;  and  Mr. 
Comber  has  laboured  to  shew  that  miracles  were  greatly  regard- 
ed by  the  Gentiles.  It  is  observable,  that  few  of  the  legislators 
mentioned  above,  {Led.  103.  %  16.)  though  they  pretended  to 
revelations,  (which  by  them  must  have  been  supposed  miracles, 

a  BARiinw  '■!  Worl-s,  vl.  ii.  p.  214— ?16.  |       Cii  AND.  on  Mir.  c.  ii. 
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see  Lect.  102.  §  1.)  ventured  to  prove  the  truth  of  them  by  pro- 
fessing a  power  to  work  miracles.  Nevertheless,  though  the 
pretended  miracles  of  the  heathens  were  seldom  proposed  as  in 
proof  of  any  doctrine,  (as  will  be  further  noted)  yet  there  was  a 
sort  of  accidental  credit  derived  to  heathen  establishments  by 
such  pretensions  to  them,  which  occasioned  the  multiplication 
of  those  pretences  in  opposition  to  Christianity ;  and  is  a  proof 
after  all,  that  miracles  were  not  disregarded  by  the  pagans  in 
general ;  as,  considering  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  it 
would  be  strange  if  they  were,  at  least  by  those  who  were  them- 
selves eye-witnesses  of  them,  and  that  in  instances  where  the 
facts  could  not  be  disputed  ^ 


LECT.  CVI. 
Objections  to  the  Proof  from  Miracles — Answered. 

%  1.  Schol.  2.  TTo  this  it  is  objected,  that  if  we  believe  tlic 
ffibte,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  onl}'  supposed  there,  tliat  mira- 
cles viaiy  wrought  in  proof  of  a  falsehood,  but  it  is  expressly 
asserted  to  have  been  fact  in  one  case,  and  foretold  as  what  shall 
certainly  be  in  others.  Deut.  xiii.  1 — 5.  Matt,  xxiv,  2  Thess. 
ii.  9,  10.  Exod.  vii  and  viii.  To  these  texts  it  has  been  answer- 
ed by  some,  that  they,  especially  the  first,  may  be  onl}'  hypo- 
thetic: by  others,  that  all  the  wonders  here  spoken  of  are  tricks^ 
and  not  real  miracles  ;  which  may  be  true  of  2  Thess.  ii.  9.  But 
the  justest  answer  seems  to  be,  that  none  of  these  are  supposed 
to  be  uncontroled  miracles,  but  to  be  sufticicntlv  confuted, 
either  bv  the  apparent  absurdity  of  the  thing  they  attcniptcd  to 
prove,  or  by  other  more  and  greater  miracles  wrought  on  the 
contrar}' side :  and  it  js  to  be  remembered  in  this  view,  that 
Matt.  xxiv.  21.  refers  to  the  apostolic  age  ;  so  tli:it  all  the  mira- 
cles of  those  false  Christs  were  directly  o])poscd,  by  the  sum  of 
all  those  wrought  in  the  very  same  time  in  proof  of  cln"istianity''. 

§  2.  3.  Bishop  Fi.f.f.twood's  singular  solution  of  the  mira- 
cles of  the  Egijptian  Magi,  may  be  seen  at  large  in  F  leetwood 
on  Mir.  p.  52 — 61.  Shuckford's  Connect,  vol.  ii.  p.  412 — '1-33. 

§  3.  4.  Others  assert,  that  by  stating  the  case  as  in  the 
proposition  above,  we  fall  into  a  round  of  proving  the  doctrine 

a  AlTEP.B.  Poslh.  Serm.  vol.  i.  P  207—210.  Chapman's  Kusi'li.  vol.  i.  \i.  )  li'— 127. 
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by  the  miracles,  and  the  miracles  by  the  doctrine.  But  the 
contrary  is  plain;  for  though  we  readily  allow,  that  nothing 
apparently  contrary  to  the  liglit  of  nature  can  be  proved  by  a 
miracle,  yet  ue  maintain,  that  many  doctrines,  of  which  the 
light  of  nature  could  give  us  no  information  at  all,  and  in  which 
even  when  proposed  we  can  see  no  innate  mark  of  truth,  may  be 
proved  by  miracles  ;  it  being  sufficient  in  this  case  to  render  the 
proof  valid,  tiiat  no  apparent  absurdity  attend  the  doctrine  to  be 
established  by  them,  where  there  are  no  contrary  miracles  to  be 
compared  with  them  :  nor  could  Imiracles  according  to  us  in  any 
imaginable  case  be  proved  by  the  doctrine,  be  it  ever  so  ap- 
parently true 

§  4.  5.  It  is  further  pleaded,  that  any  one  miracle  is  as  good 
a  proof  of  divine  interposition  as  a  thousand;  and  that  all  mira- 
cles are  as  to  their  evidence  equal,  since  no  work  can  to  the  di- 
vine power  be  greater  or  less  than  another. — W'e  answer,  though 
all  things  be  equally  easy  to  God,  yet  there  are  some  of  his 
■works,  which  appear  to  us  more  grand  and  magnificent  than 
others,  and  more  indubitably  miraculous:  and  the  story  of  the 
Egyptian  Magi  before  referred  to  plainly  shews  there  may  be 
circumstances,  by  which  one  miracle  may  appear  evidently  to 
triumpli  overanother ;  in  whichcase,  it  seems thatail  the  evidence 
arising  from  the  opposite  miracle  is  in  a  manner  even  transferred 
fo  the  victorious  side"*. 

§  5.  6.  It  must  be  granted,  that  the  evidence  of  miracles 
Seems  so  strong,  as  to  render  it  highly  probable,  that  God  will 
not  suffer  it  to  be  applied  in  proof  ofafalsehood,  without  appear- 
ing by  miracle  to  turn  the  balance  on  the  side  of  truth:  for 
should  he  suffer  them  often  to  be  profaned,  to  confirm  what  is 
evidently  contrary  to  the  principles  of  natural  religion  or  com- 
mon sense,  the}'  would  gradually  grow  into  such  suspicion  and 
contempt,  as  we  can  hardly  suppose  his  wisdom  would  permit ; 
and  the  more  illustrious  any  miraculous  fact  in  question  appears, 
the  stronger  will  this  argument  be"=. 

§  6.  7.  It  is  further  objected,  that  this  method  of  stating 
the  doctrine  of  miracles  renders  them  of  no  use.  But  not  to 
repeat  what  was  said  in  answer  to  the  objection  in  the  4th  Schol. 

b  FLKETW.iWd.  p.  30— 37,  81— 83,211— 213. 
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which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  this ;  it  is  most  evident  they  may, 
on  this  hypothesis,  serve  to  awaken  attention  :  to  illustrate  the 
goodness  of  the  deity,  when  they  are  of  a  benevolent  kind,  and 
in  all  instances,  his  power,  and  thereby  impress  the  consciences 
of  men  with  sentiments  of  religious  reverence  and  awe  :  to  com- 
mand respect  to  the  person  speaking;  who  might  otherwise, 
especially  if  in  circumstances  of  external  meanness,  appear 
pragmatical  and  usurping :  to  increase  the  evidence  of  some 
things  which  may  be  less  certainly  known  by  natural  light ;  and 
to  discover  many  others,  which  though  not  contrary  to  reason, 
are  not  discoverable  by  it,  nor  capable  of  receiving  immediate 
evidence  from  it\ 

§  7.  8.  It  appears  from  the  survey  we  have  now  been  tak- 
ing, that  the  question,  whether  evil  spirits,  if  such  there  be,  may 
work  miracles,  is  not  of  so  great  importance  as  some  have  re- 
presented: since  it  is  certi^in  that  on  the  principles  of  the  pro- 
position, God  will  not  suffer  them  to  work  uncontroled  mira- 
cles; and  if  any  such  should  be  wrought  in  proof  of  a  falsehood, 
charging  it  upon  an  evil  spirit  would  by  no  means  remove  the 
difficulty,  since  such  a  spirit  could  act  no  otherwise  than  by  a 
divine  energy  communicated  to  him,  Lect.  36.  §  1.  Neverthe- 
less, if  a  miracle  were  ever  wrought,  which  was  controled  by 
the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  the  doctrine  to  be  proved  by 
it,  or  by  a  series  of  opposite  and  greater  miracles;  in  that  case, 
it  seems  more  congruous  to  the  christian  scheme,  (if  there  ap- 
pear to  be  reason  for  admitting  it)  to  ascribe  such  miracles  to 
the  power  of  evil  spirits,  than  to  speak  of  them  as  the  work  of 
God.  p'id.  2  Thess.  ii.  9.  Jets  xiii.  10.  Job  ii.  7.  compare  Rev. 
xiii.  2,  Fid.  Led.  38.  §  7. 


LECT.  CVII. 

Of  Internal  and  External  Evidence — OJthe  Internal  Evidence 
to  attend  a  llevelation. 

§  1.  Def.  That  is  called  the  INTERNAL  EVIDENCE  of  any' 
revelation,  which  is  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  those  de- 
clarations and  doctrines  which  are  contained  in  it:  and  that  is 
called  its  external  evidence,  which  arises  from  some  other 

a  FOSTER  aRainsf  TiSD.  p.  50—63.  |    b  C(  arke  al  BOYI  E's  Lect.  p.  SIS— 322. 
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circumstances  referring  to  it,  v.  g.  predictions  concerning  it, 
miracles  wrought  by  those  who  teach  it,  its  success  in  the 
vorJd,  &c. 

§  2.  Prop*.  To  enquire  what  kind  of  internal  evidence  we 
may  probably  expect  to  find  in  a  divine  revelation  \. 

§  3.  Lem.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  divine  revelation  of 
•which  we  here  speak,  is  supposed  to  be  one  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  in  general,  and  introduced  as  that  in  which 
the  whole  scheme  of  revelation  temninates :  for  otherwise  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  may  be  particular  revelations 
on  different  occasions,  which  may  be  very  credible,  though  not 
attended  with  all  those  internal  evidences;  nor  could  it  be  ex- 
pected, that  every  discovery  which  God  makes  of  himself  to  any 
particular  person,  or  nation,  should  answer  all  these  characters. 

§  4.  Sol.  1.  We  may  be  sure  it  can  contain  nothing  ap- 
parently contrary  to  the  light  of  nature,  because  that  is  the  law 
of  God,  Lect.  90.  §  4.  and  he  is  too  wise  and  too  faithful  to  con- 
tradict himself. 

§  5.  2.  It  may  be  expected,  that  it  should  further  confirm 
some  important  truths  known  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  clear 
up  the  difficulties  which  hang  on  some  articles  in  which  our  hap- 
piness is  much  concerned :  particularly,  that  it  should  give  us 

*  This  and  the  ninety-seventh  proposition  (Lcc/.  109.  §  1.)  seem  liable  to  some 
objectiim.  It  must  be  owned  that  we  are  very  little  qualified  to  judge  a  priori  w  hat 
kind  of  evidence,  and  especially  what  external  evidence  should  attend  a  divine  revcla- 
tioti :  and  to  select  all  the  particulars  of  that  evidence  with  which  tlie  christian  reli- 
gion was  attended,  and  to  propose  this  as  the  standard,  by  which  revelation  in  general 
is  to  be  tried,  looks  too  much  like  an  attempt  to  prepossess  the  mind  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  before  it  is  fairly  examined.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  aware  of 
tliis  objection  himself;  and  has  accordingly  in  the  Lemmato  the  9Tth  proposition  en- 
deavoured to  soften  the  mamner  of  expression  j  as  if  the  intention  of  the  proposition 
u  as  only  to  shew  the  reasonableness  of  such  kind  of  evidence,  if  it  should  hereafter  ap- 
pear to  have  in  fact  attended  any  supposed  revelation,  without  asserting  that  all  the 
particulars  of  this  evidence  would  have  occurred  to  us  as  probable,  when  only  reason- 
ing upon  it  ia  theory :  for  it  is  evident  that  to  see  the  reasonableness  of  any  scheme 
when  it  is  proposed  to  us,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  making  the  discovery  our- 
selves.— But  though  this  way  of  stating  the  question  must  be  allowed  less  exception- 
able than  the  other,  yet  it  seems  on  the  whole,  that  this  inquiry  would  be  made  with 
much  greater  advantage,  if  it  were  reserved  till  the  evidence  which  has  in  fact  attend- 
ed Christianity  were  fully  stated.  We  should  then  be  better  able  to  judge  of  any  ob- 
jections that  are  made  to  particular  parts  of  the  evidence,  and  should  be  prepared  to 
make  a  more  precise  and  determinate  answer:  whereas  when  the  subject  is  only 
treated  in  theory,  our  reasoning  upon  it  will  of  necessity  be  more  indeterminate,  and 
therefore  less  satisfactory;  an  instance  of  which  we  have  in  the  objections  that  are 
urged  in  some  of  the  following  pages,  against  positive  institutions  and  a  traditional 
revelation.  C. 

f  See  both  the  internal  and  external  evidences  to  be  required  in  a  divine  revela- 
tion, well  laid  down  in  B.'iii-fcv's  Essay  on  diviue  Inspiration,  part  the  seuond.  S. 
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firmer  assurance  of  the  pardon  of  sin  in  a  way  consistent  with  the 
divine  justice,  and  that  it  should  discover  more  of  a  future  state 
of  happiness,  perhaps  also  of  the  entrance  of  sin  and  calamity  in 
the  world. 

§  6.  3.  It  may  very  probably  contain  a  discovery  of  some 
doctrines  as  well  as  facts,  which  though  not  inconsistent  with 
our  natural  light,  are  not  discoverable  by  it. 

4.  As  it  is  very  probable  that  much  of  it  will  relate  to  the 
divine  being  and  his  operations,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  though 
some  additional  light  may  be  given  us,  as  to  many  things  con- 
cerning him,  yet  these  discoveries  may  be  connected  with  fur- 
ther hints  relating  to  what  is  yet  unknown  ;  so  that  there  may 
be  many  things  in  it  beyond  our  adequate  comprehension,  or  in 
other  words,  ^omcthxngsmy  steriom.    Vid.  Lect.  22.  §  14. 

§  7.  5.  Nevertheless,  we  may  conclude  the  most  important 
things  will  be  plainly  revealed,  so  that  every  honest  enquirer 
may  come  to  a  full  satisfaction  about  them. 

§  8.  6.  The  end  of  all  nmst  be  to  subserve  virtue,  and  so  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  mankind:  and  those  additional  disco- 
veries beyond  what  the  light  of  nature  could  have  found  out, 
supposed  §  6.  will  no  doubt  centre  in  this,  and  not  tend  merely 
to  amaze  our  minds  and  excite  our  curiosity. 

§  y.  7.  Considering  how  greatly  and  how  universally  pride 
prevails  in  the  minds  of  men,  how  detrimental  it  is  to  almost  all 
the  branches  of  virtue,  and  how  much  it  taints  and  debases  many 
actions  which  would  otherwise  be  the  most  excellent,  as  like- 
wise how  ill  it  becomes  any  creature,  and  especially  a  mortal 
and  a  sinful  creature  ;  it  is  exceeding  probable,  that  the  whole 
series  of  a  divine  revelation  will  evidently  tend  to  exalt  God  and 
to  humble  man^. 

§  10.  Schol.  1.  It  is  objected,  that  on  these  principles  a  reve- 
lation must  be  needless;  since  a  man  must  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  religion  before  he  can  judge  of  a  revelation, 
and  if  he  can  judge  of  these  he  docs  not  need  a  revelation. 

§  1  U  To  what  is  sajd,  Lect.  106.  §  6.  wc  may  here  add  the 
following  remarks, 

'  ( 1 ).  We  allow  that  the  being  and  truth  of  God  must  be  known, 
before  we  can  judge  of  the  internal  evidence  of  a  revelation  as 
above. 

a  TiLLOTS.  vol.  iii.  p.  Vt2,  413.  I       DucHAl  's  Scrm.  p.  111—118. 

IJOB.  X.S«rm.  Ny,  viii.  p.  ".^09— 21 1.  |        BliTLER's  Aual.  part  ii.  c.  lir. 
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§  12.  (2),  That  nevertheless  a  revelation  may  improve  what 
is  known,  correct  mistakes,  and  excite  men  by  proper  motives 
to  the  practice  of  virtue,  which  they  generally  need  more  than 
merely  to  be  instructed  in  its  nature. 

§  13.  (3).  That  a  revelation  may  be  a  means  of  leading  a 
person  into  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  those  doctrines,  which 
must  be  believed  befoife  that  revelation  can  be  admitted  :  v.  g. 
miracles  may  convince  an  atheist  of  the  being  of  a  God. 

§  14.  (4).  That  the  report  of  a  revelation,  and  some  pro- 
bable external  evidence  of  its  truth  striking  the  mind,  may  lead 
into  more  attentive  reflection  on  the  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion ;  and  thereby  further  promote  the  knowledge  of  them,  and 
make  way  for  a  rational  admission  of  the  revelation  itself,  with  a 
regard  to  its  internal  evidence  as  now  better  understood. 

^  15.  (5).  That  the  evidence  with  which  a  revelation  is  at- 
tended may  further  convince  even  a  wise  and  good  man  of  those 
things  which  he  before  believed,  and  on  the  belief  of  which  he 
admitted  the  revelation  as  probably  true:  v.  g.  remarkable  ap- 
pearances of  God  may  further  prove  his  particular  providence, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  prophecies  and  threatnings  may  in- 
troduce a  further  and  more  lively  conviction  of  his  truth.  To 
•which  we  may  add, 

§  16.  (6).  That  the  whole  objection  is  founded  upon  an  evi- 
dent mistake  ;  since  it  lies  against  all  methods  of  instruction 
whatsoever,  and  might  be  applied  even  to  mathematical  trea- 
tises; as  it  might  be  said,  they  cannot  improve  reason,  since  we 
must  by  reason  judge  whether  the  arguments  are  conclusive*. 

§17.2.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  a  revelation  is  to  be 
admitted,  which  commands  an  action  forbidden  by  the  general 
rules  of  morality,  v.  g.  to  kill  an  innocent  child,  or  put  a  whole 
nation  of  men  to  the  sword. 

Jns.  ( 1 . )  That  cannot  be  a  divine  revelation,  which  requires 
any  thing  which  all  things  considered  is  in  present  circumstances 
evil 

.  §  13.  (2.)  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  say,  that  such  actions  as 
those  here  mentioned  are  in  all  cases  and  circumstances  unlaw- 
ful, or  even  that  human  sacrifices  are  universally  so  ;  because 
it  is  possible  they  may  be  for  the  public  good  ;  and  God,  whoso 
views  are  infinitely  more  extensive  than  ours,  might  see  them  to 
be  so  in  circumstaiices  when  we  could  not  possibly  discern  it. 


a  TlND.  of  rhristianitv,  p.  369. 
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§  19.  (3.)  Upon  the  whole  therefore,  we  must  judge  by  com- 
paring the  evidence  on  both  sides  :  and  if  in  any  given  instance, 
we  have  a  stronger  evidence  that  God  requires  a  tiling,  than  we 
have  on  the  other  hand  that  in  present  circumstances  it  is  an 
evil,  we  are  then  to  believe  it  good,  and  to  obey  the  revelatiofi 
requiring  it ;  depending  upon  it  that  God  will  one  way  or  ano- 
ther interpose,  to  prevent  such  an  issue  of  the  aflFair,  as  it  would 
be  contrary  to  his  perfections  to  permit^. 

§  20.  3.  Considering  how  liable  the  human  mind  is  to  mis- 
take, great  care  should  be  taken  that  Ave  do  not  admit  any  prin- 
ciple as  certain,  which  may  really  be  doubtful,  with  respect  to 
natural  religion  ;  lest,  trying  revelation  by  this  compJex  notion 
as  a  standard,  we  should  reject  any  thing  that  is  really  authen- 
tic, and  sufficiently  proved  to  be  so  by  external  evidence.  This 
therefore  is  to  be  diligently  attended  to  upon  the  principles  laid 
down  above,  and  one  part  of  the  internal  evidence  weighed 
against  another;  as  well  as  the  sum  of  both  with  the  external, 
in  order  to  form  a  right  judgment. 


LECT.  CVIII. 

0/  Positive  Institutions — their  Reasonableness. 

§  1.  Those  are  called  positive  institutions  or  pre- 
cepts, which  are  not  founded  upon  any  reasons  known  to  those 
to  whom  they  are  given,  or  discoverable  by  them,  but  which 
are  observed  merely  because  some  superior  has  commanded 
them. 

§  2.  Cor.  It  is  plain,  that  positive  precepts  may  be  distin- 
guished from  arbitrary  precepts,  i.  e.  those  which  are  founded 
upon  the  mere  will  of  the  commander,  and  for  which  he  himself 
can  see  no  reason 

§  3.  Prop.  There  may  be  positive  institutions  in  a  religion 
of  which  God  is  the  author. 

^  4.  Dem.  1 .  There  are  various  relations  of  things  unknown  . 
to  us,  and  beyond  the  discoverv  of  our  natural  faculties. 

^  5.  2.  It  is  possible  those  unknown  relations  may  render 
some  things  fit  to  be  done  by  us,  which  we  cannot  see  ourselves 
under  any  obligation  to. 

a  CauaB**  Prev.  Ouest.  pant  I    b  Convb.  against  Tind.  p.  155-157. 

JVTUB'a  AluL  p.  i(>T,'/68.  8to  U.  \       Main  Arg.  p.  ^^,  V>. 
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§  6.  3.  These  are  most  clearly  known  to  the  divine  mind. 
Led.  39.  §  5. 

^  7.  4.  God  may  have  sufficient  reasons  to  us  unknown  for 
appointing  some  particular  actions,  which  we  could  not  other- 
wise sec  ourselves  obliged  to. 

§  8.  5.  There  may  be  in  other  instances  a  general  reason 
for  appointing  some  test  of  our  obedience,  when  there  is  no 
peculiar  reason  for  preferring  one  to  another. 

§  9.  6.  Humility,  and  consequently  virtue,  maybe  in  some 
circumstances  more  effectually  promoted,  when  we  are  required 
to  obey  commands  founded  on  reasons  unknown  to  us,  than  if 
those  commands  carried  their  own  apparent  reason  along  with 
them  ;  and  it  may  be  with  this  view  that  God  sees  fit  to  conceal 
from  us  the  foundation  of  the  commands  in  question. 

§  10.  7.  Civil  governors  may  make  laws  founded  on  reasons 
unknown  to  their  subjects,  and  proper  to  be  concealed  from 
them. 

§  11.8.  God,  as  our  creator  and  constant  benefactor,  has  a 
right  to  command  us  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  any  civil 
governor. 

§  12.  9.  Circumstances  of  worship  will  appear  more  solemn, 
when  considered  as  matters  of  divine  institution,  than  merely  as 
matters  of  human  invention;  a  greater  solemnity  may  thereby 
be  added  to  the  worship  itself :  by  which  means  they  may  have 
a  remoter  tendency  greatly  to  promote  those  several  virtues, 
which  such  acts  of  religious  worship  are  intended  to  subserve. 

§  13.  10.  There  may  be  positive  institutions  in  a  religion  of 
which  God  is  the  author  ^.    2.  E.  D. 

§  l-l".  Schol.  1.  To  this  it  is  objected,  that  forasmuch  as  God 
is  unchangeable,  [Led.  34.  §  3.)  his  will  and  our  duty  to  him 
must  always  be  the  same. 

Ans.  OviX general  ^nty  will  always  be  the  same,  but  thepar- 
ticidar  expressions  oi  it  must  vary  as  our  circumstances  vary ;  nor 
is  there  any  change  m  the  divitie  will  implied  in  such  a  variety, 
or  in  his  giving  new  commands  to  us,  when  those  new  circum- 
stances arise,  more  than  there  is  in  his  producing  new  creatures'*. 

§  15.  2.  It  is  also  objected,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  wisdom  to  command  indifferent  things  as  necessary. — It 
is  answered,  they  are  not  commanded  as  necessary,  i.  e.  asrwo- 

a  CnsYB.  B.  J'iS— ITQ.  |    b  Tind.  ibij.  p.  20. 
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rally  and  univei^sally  so,  though  in  the  present  circumstances 
they  may  be  expedient;  and  if  they  could  never  in  any  instance 
be  expedient,  tlicy  would  not  be  indifferent,  but  universally  and 
morally  evil,  contrary  to  the  hypothesis 

§  16.  3.  It  is  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of 
God  to  fetter  our  libert\-,  and  thereby  impair  our  liappiness,  by 
requiring  things  under  certain  penalties,  which  we  might  else 
have  been  excused  from  ;  aud  that  this  will  turn  a  revelation 
into  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessingf, 

§  17.  To  this  it  is  replied, 

(I .)  It  is  not  granted  that  every  positive  institution  as  such 
does  necessarily  impair  our  happiness,  whether  by  restraining  our 
liberty,  or  by  multiplying  our  care  in  observing  them  ;  for  the 
pleasure  a  pious  mind  will  have  in  resigning  to  God's  will  some 
of  its  enjoyments,  and  in  finding  itself  continually  employed  in 
his  service,  may  upon  the  whole  make  the  observance  of  such 
positive  precepts  more  delightful  than  a  freedom  from  them. 

§  18.  (2.)  The  tendency  these  things  may  have  in  their 
consequences  to  promote  virtue,  may  on  the  whole  be  vastly 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  present  pleasure  forborne  and  labour 
and  difficulty  incurred. 

§  19.  (3.)  If  on  the  whole  these  positive  precepts  did  dimi- 
nish our  happiness,  a  revelation  of  which  thcv  are  a  part  might 
contain  such  advantages  of  another  kind,  as  on  the  whole  to 
make  it  a  great  blessing  :  nor  can  it  by  any  means  be  proved, 
that  every  thing  which  God  requires  of  us  most  immediately 
promote  our  happiness,  any  more  than  that  all  he  appoints  in 
the  course  of  h\s  providence  must  have  this  effect  '•. 

§  20.  Schol.  4.  It  is  objected,  that  it  is  self-contradictory  to 
suppose  God  should  forbid  that  by  a  revelation,  which  he  has 
allowed  by  a  natural  law. 

Ans.  ( I .)  No  natural  law  allows  it  in  such  circumstances,  as 
those  in  which  it  is  by  a  revealed  law  forbidden,  i.  e.  when  God 
has  expressly  determined  a  case  in  itself  indifferent. 

(2.)  On  the  same  principles,  all  those  civil  laws  are  to  be 
condemned,  by  which  things  are  forbidden,  which  are  not  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  law  of  nature'. 

§21.  5.  It  is  also  objected,  that  positive  precepts  over- 

a  Tisn.  ibirt  p.  131,  »32.  |       I.iMn.  Coll.it.  ap.  Spcct.  vol.  iii.  No.  21X 
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charge  the  mind,  and  so  lead  to  the  neglect  of  moral  virtue  ; 
and  that  if  people  come  to  believe  these  things  good  for  any 
thing,  they  will  soon  suppose  them  good  for  eveiy  thing,  i.  e. 
place  the  whole  of  their  religion  in  them,  considering  how  prone 
men  are  to  superstition.    Led.  86.  §  9. 

§  22.  ^ns.  (I.)  There  is  no  arguing  against  the  use  of  a 
thing  from  tlie  possibility  of  its  being  abused  ;  for  then  all  the 
entertainments  and  supports  of  human  life  must  be  condemned. 

§  2;j.  (2.)  It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  if  God  gives  a  re- 
velation in  which  positive  precepts  are  contained,  he  will  take 
proper  care  to  distinguish  them  from  the  great  precepts  of  mo- 
ral virtue. 

§  24.  (3.)  A  few  positive  precepts,  given  in  a  revelation  de- 
claring the  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  may  more  effectually  pre- 
vent the  increasing  and  idolizing  such  observances,  than  if  none 
at  all  had  been  appointed 

^  25.  Cor.  It  appears  from  this  survey  of  the  subject,  that 
the  insertion  of  some  positive  institutions,  in  a  proper  manner 
moderated,  and  declared  subordinate  to  the  precepts  of  moral 
virtue,  is  so  far  from  being  an  objection  against  such  a  revela»- 
tioii,  that  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  additional  part  of 
jts  internal  evidence  :  especially  considering,  that  as  a  divinely 
instituted  religion  will  probably  require  some  association  of  its 
professors,  there  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  some  form  of 
entering  into  that  association,  and  of  maintaining  a  profession 
of  continued  adherence  to  it;  which  will  have  evident  advan- 
tages, if  supposed  of  divine  appointment'*. 


LECT.  CIX. 
0/  External  Evidence  attending  a  Revelation. 

^  1.  Propf.  To  enquire  into  the  external  evidence  which 
may  probably  attend  a  revelation. 

§  2.  Lem.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  do  by  no  means  li- 
mit the  divine  being  to  all  the  circumstances  here  mentioned  ; 

a  TlSD.  of  Chrini.initv,  p.  12:!,  121..  I  f)  Bi'Ti  er's  Anal.  p.  215— 217.  Oct.  Ed. 

CoSYB.  against  Tind.  p.  16'2— 193.  j        Lett,  to  Wallace,  n.  8—1 1. 

Main  Arg.  p.  IM— 51.  Answer,  p.  27— J.?. 

FOiT.  againsl'lind.  p.  289— 303.  I       Lr.LAND  aijainst  Tind.  vol.  i.  p.  51— 92. 

I       Lett,  of  Fusit.  Insl.  prefixed  lo  Lllanc,  vol.  ii*. 

♦  Kather  afihted  lo  volume  the  first  j  but  it  is  not  in  the  second  edition.  S. 
f  See  the  note  on  Lfc/.  107.  §  2. 
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but  only  remark,  tliat  if  a  revelation  offered  should  seem  to  be 
attended  «  itli  such  circumstances,  in  conjunction  with  the  above 
mentioned  internal  evidences,  each  of  these  circumstances  would 
concur  to  recommend  it  to  our  candid  and  diligent  examinatiou. 

§  3.  Sol.  andDem.  1.  We  might  reasonably  suppose,  that  at 
least  uwst  of  the  persons  chiefly  employed  in  the  first  publish- 
ing the  revelation  would  be  persons  of  piety  and  virtue  ;  other- 
wise, we  could  neither  imagine  that  God  would  favour  them 
with  such  extraordinary  discoveries  of  himself,  nor  could  we 
depend  upon  their  veracity  in  reporting  them  to  us  :  }'et  we 
cannot  say,  that  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  persons  so  employed, 
if  there  be  a  considerable  numtier  of  them,  should  be  good  men, 
and  much  less  that  every  one  of  tliem  should  be  freed  from  eve- 
ry degree  of  sin,  though  perhaps,  if  any  one  person  is  to  bear  a 
much  greater  part  in  the  revelation  than  the  rest,  he  may  be  so 
distinguished  ^. 

§  4.  2.  It  is  possible  tliaf  some  superior  spirit  {Fid.  Lect. 
98.  §  1.)  may  be  employed  as  a  messenger  from  heaven  to 
bring  this  revelation  ;  and  if  he  should  not  only  make  a  transient 
appearance  on  earth,  but  take  up  his  al>ode  here  for  a  considera- 
ble time  in  a  human  form,  giving  an  example  of  the  most  per- 
fect virtue,  we  must  acknowledge  the  circumstance  extremely 
well  chosen  and  worthy  the  divine  wisdom,  though  we  cannot 
pretend  it  to  be  of  absolute  necessity. 

§  5.  3.  We  may  reasonable  depend  upon  it,  that  the  chief 
messenger,  if  such  there  be,  or  others  commissioned  by  him, 
Avill,  at  the  first  publishing  of  such  a  revelation,  be  endued  with 
a  power  of  working  evident,  uncontroulcd,  and  probably  most 
of  them  beneficial  mii'ucles  ;  they  being  not  only  a  very  solid 
proof  of  a  divine  mission,  {Lect.  105.  §  1 1.)  but  upon  many  ac- 
counts the  most  plain,  popular,  and  convincing,  and  best  suited 
to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  for  whose  benefit  no  doubt  a  revelation 
would  be  calculated  ^ 

^  G.  4.  It  is  probable  that  the  chief  persons  employed  in 
opening  such  a  revelation  may  appear  in  plain  and  low  circum- 
stances of  human  life,  rather  than  with  princely  grandeur ; 
«ince  in  this  view  their  testimony  might  be  less  suspected  of  be- 
ing a  political  contrivance,  and  their  example  would  be  more 
instructive  to  the  generality  of  mankind.    Nor  is  it  on  the  whole 
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incredible,  that  such  persons,  nolw  ithstantling  their  own  virtue, 
should  be  despised  and  persecuted,  and  perhaps  put  to  death, 
for  tlieir  attempts  to  reform  the  world  :  if  this  were  the  case, 
they  would  give  a  most  edifying  example  of  suffering  virtue, 
and  an  evidence  of  the  integrity  of  their  character  and  testimo- 
ny to  all  ages,  beyond  what  we  could  conceive  in  other  circum- 
stances. And  though  for  this  reason  God  might  probably  leave 
some  of  them  to  die  by  their  enemies'  hands,  yet  it  is  not  un- 
likely, but  in  some  remarkable  instances  he  might  interpose  for 
the  dcHvery  of  his  servants  in  their  extremity,  either  rescuing 
some  of  them  by  miracle,  in  order  to  their  further  usefulness, 
or  perhaps  raising  them  from  the  dead". 

§  1.  5.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  revelation  should  be^?'a- 
dually  introduced,  and  the  expectation  of  mankind  awakenc^d 
by /)/v?rfj(,7io?zj  and  previous  miracles,  before  the  greatest  scene 
of  all  be  disclosed  :  this  is  analogous  to  the  usual  method  of 
divine  operation  in  the  works  of  nature  ;  and  would  lay  a  found- 
ation for  a  very  convincing  additional  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  revelation;  if  it  should  appear,  that  a  variety  of  different 
persons,  of  different  ages  and  perhaps  different  countries,  had 
been  led  by  the  providence  of  God  and  his  influence  on  their 
minds  to  carry  on  their  proper  distinct  parts  of  one  harmonious 
design,  the  connection  of  which  was  unknown  to  each  of  them 

§  8.  6.  It  is  probable  God  may  bear  further  witness  to  such 
a  revelation,  by  giving  it  at  first  remarkable  success,  notwith- 
standing strong  opposition,  and  though  it  may  be  destitute  of 
human  support ;  and  by  making  it  visibly  effectual  for  reform- 
ing the  characters  of  its  professors.  Such  facts  might  be  capa- 
ble of  most  convincing  proof  to  future  ages  ;  on  which  account 
they  eeem  peculiarly  proper. 

§  y.  7.  Forasmuch  as  miracles  would  lose  much  of  their 
force,  if  thcv  were  frequently  toberepeated  for  a  long  succession 
of  ages,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  such  a  revelation 
would  always  be  attended  with  the  same  degree  of  sensible  evi- 
dence, with  which  it  was  at  first  introduced  into  the  world  :  it 
is  more  natural  to  imagine,  that  God  would  take  care  that  the 
first  publishers  of  it  should  deliver  in  writing  the  history,  pur- 
poses, and  contents  of  the  revelation,  and  that  their  books  should 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  with  such  kind  of  evidence  as  other 
ancient  records  have. 
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§  10.  S.  It  is  probable,  that  if  this  method  of  transmitting  a 
revelation  be  taken,  providenee  may  so  order  it,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  main  facts  on  which  it  is  built  shall  at  least  in  part 
be  drawn  from  the  testimony  and  confession  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  opposed  ;  at  least  we  must  confess  that  this  would  be  a 
strong  additional  medium  of  proof'. 


LECT.  ex. 
Of  Traditional  Revelation. 

§  1.  Schol.  1 ,  IThE  principal  objections  against  the  preceding 
solution  are  those  which  affect  the  seventh  step  of  it  :  we  shall 
therefore,  in  the  following  Scholia,  give  a  view  of  the  chief  ar- 
gllIl1ent^  broiiglu,  against  the  supposition  of  such  a  traditional 
revelation,  (as  Tindal,  though  with  some  partial  ambiguity, 
has  affected  to  call  it)  and  propose  the  most  obvious  answers  to 
them. 

§  2.  2.  It  is  objected,  that  forasmuch  as  the  credibility  of 
any  testimony  is  impaired  by  passing  through  a  number  of 
hands,  ail  the  evidence  which  any  traditional  revelation  can  l)e 
supposed  to  have,  must  in  time  be  utterly  worn  out. 

§  3.  yins.  (I.)  Where  the  testimony  of  any  traditional  wit- 
ness gives  indubitable  persuasion,  the  credibility  of  the  tiling  tes- 
tified suffers  wo  </</n<«M^<o«  by  passing  through  his  hands;  and 
the  credit  universally  given  to  many  facts  in  ancient  history, 
proves  that  the  decrease  is  exceedingly  small  even  in  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages,  when  the  intermediate  witnesses  are  faithful, 
careful  and  knowing. 

§  4.  (2.)  That  a  tradition  preserved  by  writing,  is  evi- 
dently less  lial)le  to  corruption  than  that  which  is  merely  oral ; 
«ince  when  the  facts  are  once  recorded,  tlu-re  is  no  room  left  fur 
a  failure  in  memory,  to  which  alone  the  mistakes  of  honest  men 
will  be  owing  in  transmitting  a  testimony. 

§  .5.  {:'/.)  That  the  agreement  of  various  witnesses,  and  many 
of  them  in  separate  interests,  concerning  suc!i  a  revelation,  may 
i)e  more  than  an  cfjuivalent  for  the  little  delects  mentioned 
ubove. 
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§  f'.  (4.)  Tliat  the  success  of  a  revelation,  or  the  accom- 
plislmient  of  sonic  prophecies  contained  in  it,  and  tiie  illustra- 
tion of  many  otiier  branches  of  internal  evidence,  relating  to 
the  characters  of  historians,  mutual  connection,  and  correspond- 
ence of  facts,  &.C.  on  the  principles  of  the  Ji/th  step,  may  give 
it  such  an  increase  of  evidence,  da  shall  abundantly  over-ba- 
Jance  all  that  it  can  be  supposed  to  lose,  by  being  transmitted 
through  many  hundred  years^ 

§  7.  Sc/ioL  .'5.  It  is  also  objected,  that  there  are  so  many 
forgeries  of  books  pretended  to  be  ancient,  that  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious; 
and  thiit  since  tlic  bulk  of  the  common  people  have  neither 
Jeisure  or  ability  to  manage  an  enquiry  of  this  nature,  if  they 
receive  a  traditional  revelation,  it  must  be  by  an  implicit 
faith  in  the  testimonv  of  those  who  are  the  teachers  of  that 
rol  igion  ;  so  that  in  reality  they  believe  not  God  but  the  Priesi. 

§  8.  ^71'!.  (1.)  It  is  universally  allowed  that  learned  men 
nm'  have  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  genuinenessf  of  ancient 
books,  and  therefore  of  those  which  contain  the  substance  of 
«  supposed  revelation :  and  as  it  is  highly  jirobable  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  books  of  this  kind  would  early  pass  into 
many  hands,  and  be  exauiined  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and 
preserved  with  the  greatest  care,  tlic  evidence  of  their  being 
genuine  might  [cteC,  par.)  be  much  greater  than  could  be 
obtained  as  to  any  other  books  of  equal  antiquity. 

^  y.  (2.)  Though  the  common  people  cannot  of  them- 
selves enter  minutely  into  the  proofs,  3'et  they  may  have  some 
opportunity  of  gaining  rational  satisfaction,  by  consulting  per- 
sons of  learning  and  seeming  integrity,  not  merel}'  among 
tlie  priests  but  the  laitij ;  and  by  reading  books  that  give  a 
view  of  the  argument,  in  which  they  may  reasonalily  take  it 
for  granted,  that  especially  in  a  learned  and  inquisitive  age, 
110  man  will  cite  vouchers  notoriousi)'  false. 

§  10.  (:}.)  They  may  compare  writers  on  both  sides,  if 
the  revelation  be  opposed  ;  and  y)erhaps  may  see,  from  the 
mantier  in  which  the  opi)osition  is  made,  what  may  greatly 
confirm  them  in  the  truth  opposed. 

§  11.  (4.)  A  person  tliat  cannot  read  himself  may  get 
some  valuable  treatises  read  over  to  hini,  perhaps  again  and 
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again  by  different  persons,  whose  partiality  he  has  no  reason  to 
suspect,  and  concerning  whom  he  might  be  confidently  sure  they 
read  what  was  before  them-'. 

§  12.  Sc/tol.  4.  It  is  objected  that  the  common  people  can- 
not be  sufficient  judges  of  the  faithfulness  of  a  translation,  which 
yet  is  necessary  in  order  to  their  iniderstanding  a  traditional  re- 
velation, depending  on  books  and  designed  for  the  use  of  various 
nations.    We  reply, 

§  13.  (1.)  That  though  we  acknowledge  they  cannot  be  so 
entirely  satisfied  as  those  who  understand  the  original  language; 
(which  should  recommend  the  study  of  the  original  to  those  wlio 
can  conveniently  engage  in  it;)  yet  the  unlearned  may  very 
f:heerfully  depend  upon  the  testimony  of  persons  of  acknow- 
ledged ability  and  known  integrity,  who  have  diligently  com- 
pared the  version  with  the  original,  and  declare  it  as  a  fact  on 
their  own  knowledge,  that  it  is  in  the  main  agreeable  to  it. 

§  14.  (2.)  Such  a  testimony  acquires  a  very  strong  addi- 
tional degree  of  evidence,  when  persons  of  different  parties  and 
sentiments  in  religion  agree  in  allowing  the  same  version ;  and 
when  the  originals  arc  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  its  greatest 
enemies'". 

§  15.  5.  It  is  further  objected,  that  there  will  be  difficulties 
in  the  most  literal  and  faithful  translation  of  any  ancient  book, 
and  in  the  original  itself,  arising  from  the  diflcrent  genius  of 
languages  ;  and  cspcciallj-  if  it  be  an  oriental  book,  from  the 
strong  figures  with  which  it  will  abound. 

§  16.  ^ns.  (1.)  Figurative  language  is  not  alway  obscure. 

(2.)  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  if  God  sees  fit  to  com- 
municate a  revelation  by  books,  he  will  take  care  that  the  most 
important  things  shall  be  expressed  in  such  a  maimer,  as  to  be 
very  intelligible  in  a  literal  translation. 

(3  )  The  objection  here  urged  would  equallv  affect  ail  an- 
cient books'". 

^  n.  G.  To  get  clear  of  all  these  objections  against  a  tradi- 
tional revelation,  some  have  asserted,  that  we  may  rea.onablv 
suppose,  that  if  God  communicates  a  revelation  from  age  to  age, 
every  particular  person  will  have  the  truth  of  a  revelation  so 
proposed  immediately  discm  ered  to  him  by  some  divine  ;igeiicy 
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on  his  mind ;  though  perhaps  this  may  be  an  argument  only  for 
bis  own  use. 

§  JS.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  an  immediate  impulse 
on  the  mind  of  each  individual  is  possible  to  divine  power:'  but 
this  manner  of  stating  the  case  supposes  the  revelation  to  be  a 
personal  thmg  ;  so  that  those  who  liave  never  experienced  any 
thing  of  this  kind,  would  probably  look  upon  it  as  an  enthusiasti- 
cal  pretence.  Yet  we  may  perhaps  reasonably  admit,  that  wlicrc 
men  lie  imdcr  great  disadvantages  for  receiving  tlie  ordinary 
proofs,  God  may  by  some  secret  influence  so  dispose  their  minds, 
as  that  the  i7iternal  evidence  of  a  revelation,  and  its  visible  ef- 
fects, shall  produce  a  very  strong  degree  of  assent,  though  they 
are  forced  to  take  up  with  very  slender  external  proofs :  to 
vhich  we  may  add,  that  God  can  if  he  pleases  order  such  a  cor- 
respondence between  certain  events  in  his  providence,  and  cer* 
tain  impressions  on  the  mind  made  in  consequence  of  the  sup- 
posed truth  of  a  revelation,  as  shall  greatly  confirm  the  faith  of 
the  enquirer,  and  be  almost  equivalent  to  miracles  wrought  for 
his  conviction  ;  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  make  these  things 
out  fully  to  another.  And  if  on  tlie  whole  tiie  belief  of  any  re- 
velation produces  a  virtuous  temper,  the  great  end  of  it  is 
answered;  even  though  the  person  so  influenced  and  reformed 
by  it  may  not  be  able  to  give  a  rational  account  of  the  grounds 
of  this  assent,  or  may  build  it  upon  some  weak  arguments^ 

§  1 9.  7.  On  a  survey  of  th6  whole  argument,  we  must  con- 
fess that  a  traditional  revelation  will  be  attended  with  some  dif- 
ficulties and  some  defects  ;  and  that  those  who  have  it,  will  not 
enjoy  altogether  the  same  advantages  with  those  to  whom  the 
revelation  was  originally  given  :  nevertheless  it  seems  reason- 
able to  conclude, 

§  20.  ( 1 .)  That  strong  degreesof  internal  evidence,  and  an 
experience  of  the  reforming  power  of  any  religion  upon  the 
minds  of  its  professors,  and  especiallv  on  our  own,  will  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  some  degree  of  external  evidence,  which  might 
otherwise  be  very  desirable:  more  especially,  when  on  the  one 
hand  it  concurs  with  some  rcma\]idh\e  personal  experience,  (as 
iibove  §  IS.)  and  on  the  other,  there  are  no  strong  circumstances 
of  suspicion  attending  what  external  evidence  there  is,  v.  g.  the 
vices  ot  the  author  of  that  revelation,  its  being  first  introduced 
by  sanguinary  methods,  its  acknowledging  the  want  of  miracleS; 
or  pretending  to  such  as  are  palpably  ridiculous,  &.C. 
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§  21.  (2.)  That  if  God  gives  a  traditional  revelation,  he 
will  give  such  evidence  of  one  kind  or  another,  as  shall  be  su<i- 
ficient  to  convince  every  honest  and  candid  enquirer. 

§  22.  (3.)  That  it  by  no  means  becomes  us  to  prescribe  to 
God,  Avhat  further  degrees  of  evidence,  beyond  what  is  barely 
sufficient  for  this  purpose,  shall  be  given  to  any  revelation. 

§  23.  (4.)  That  a  mixture  of  obscurity  either  in  the  proof 
or  contents  of  a  revelation  may  perhaps  have  its  use ;  parti- 
cularly to  humble  men's  minds,  and  to  serve  as  a  touch-stone,  by 
which  their  true  character  may  be  distinguished^. 

§  24.  8.  In  this  argument,  it  may  be  very  proper  to  review- 
that  excellent  abstract  of  the  controversy  between  Tindal  and 
his  antagonists,  which  is  given  in  Main  Arg.  p.  77 — 86. 
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Led.  83.  §  13.  the  public  good  *, 

*  U  is  of  soma  importaiire  to  observe,  that  "  tlic  public  good"  is  a  phrase  of 
very  eqiiivooal  import.  If  by  it  \vc  understand  e.\tcnsive  territory,  strict  independ- 
ence, stationary  or  growing  wealth,  a  piiu'i^rful  navy,  a  war  establishment,  a  flourish- 
in;^  commerce,  valour,  honour,  patiioti.sm,  liberty,  and  life,  svcurf.d  at  all  f.vfnts, 
and  the  possession  of  these  the  national  f/mijivm  hanum,  it  is  plain  that  destructive 
violence,  or  ivar  may  be  sometimes  necessary.  But  if  we  place  "  the  public  good" 
in  risliteousness,  peace,  virtue,  industry,  frugality,  benevolence,  justice  tempered 
with  mercy,  a  liumblc  dependence  on  almighty  providence  for  protection  from  evil, 
and  for  all  needful  prosperity  ;  if  these  be  tlie  nai  ional  summttm  bonum,  while  ex- 
tensive territory,  strict  independence,  wealth,  trade,  commerce,  liberty,  and  life 
are  only  stihordmate  consiilerations,  it  is  equally  plain  that  destructive  violence  may 
in  no  ease  be  necessary  while  the  end  may  be  fully  attained : — And  it  may  desen'c 
consideration  whether  these  heavenly  mandates  are  binding  on  collective  bodies  of 
men,  even  the  largest  nations,  as  well  as  individuals:  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
G(id,  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  (all  subordinate  comforts)  shall  be 
a(hled  unto  you."-  "  Love  To<n- enemies,  bless  them  thatcursc  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  whodospiteluUy  use  you,  and  persecute  you." 

If  every  event  in  the  course  of  divine  providence,  every  transaction  in  societj', 
and  evcrj'  temporal  enjoyment,  be  considered  as  only  siiborriinutrto  real  virtue,  which 
is  here  supposed  to  be  the  true  national  sumni'im  hnnum,  the  dcfrroc  in  wliich  the 
subordinate  or  secondary  objects  are  possessed  or  enjoyed  is  cheerfully  referred  to 
the  over-i-uling  wisdom  and  distributive  pleasure  of  God,  to  whom  such  a  nation 
would  commit  itself  in  well  doing.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  pee\diar  blessing 
would  attend  a  nation  acting  on  those  principles  ;  and  that  prophecies  will  be  fulfilleil, 
and  the  full  blessings  of  the  gospel  introduced  among  all  nations,  in  that  way. 
"  Righteousness  exaltelli  a  nation" — "  Who  is  he  that  shall  harm  a  people  who  are 
followers  of  that  which  is  good  ?" — "  If  men's  ways  please  the  Lord,  ho  inakcth  even 
their  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  them."  But  where  the  other  objects  have  been 
made  the  principal,  as  in  all  the  renowned  warlike  empires  of  antiquity,  and  others  in 
rnodern  times,  the  proposed  en^  has  not  been  attained.  Who  can  ascertain  what 
rent  (tdi; ant asi' has  accrued  to  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
empires,  not  to  mention  others  of  later  date,  from  having  proposed  to  themselves 
such  a  standard  of  "  public  good"  as  made  it  necessary  to  employ  destructive  force 
in  its  support  ?  The  rvits  are  but  too  obvious  and  shocking.  On  the  other  plan,  states 
miiht  indeed  be  less  powerful  and  formidable,  wealthy  and  splendid  ;  hut  it  is  mo- 
rally certain  they  would  be  more  virtuous,  and  more  under  the  protection  and  ap- 
proving smiles  of  Providence.  W. 

Lect.  S3.  §  14.  end — an  offensive  war*. 

*  The  term  "  defensive  war,"  though  commonly  used,  seems  to  border  on 
folecism  in  language,  if  not  contradiction  in  terms.  War  implies,  an  "endeavour, 
by  open  violence,  to  hurt  and  destroy  ;"  and  therelbre  the  phrase  in  question  denotes 
defensive  violence,  defensive  hurtini;,  defensive  destruction,  or  drfcnsrcr  offfticc,  IVur 
is  violent,  hurtful,  destructive,  and  olfi-usive  ;  but  defence  is  innocent,  consulting 
•nly  self-preservation  ;  warding  off  injury,  but  not  returning  it.  Christ  and  his  first 
follo-.vis  Used  self-defenci',  but  never  warred  or  fought.  Substitute  the  word  arms 
tot  n«/j  ami  tlw  proper  import  oSxXw  ttrrtt  "  Ufcfcnsivk"  will  appear.    DcJ'enrivc  armt 
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are  such  as  prMsrcc  the  prison  from  beiii?  injured,  as  helmets,  breast-plates,  and 
shields;  but  o^^nj/ic  «r/iii  an;  (hose  whi'.'h  are  used  to  injHii' others,  as  the  sword, 
bayonet,  musket,  &c.  Properly  speaking,  persons  who  are  only  ou  the  defensvcCf 
cajiiiotjbe  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  -Jiar.  W. 

Lect.  83.  §  19.  beginning— fully  persuaded  is  unjust*. 

*  It  will  easily  occur  to  the  reader,  that  an  "  unjust  war"  and  an  unjust  cause 
are  very  diflferent  considerations.  A  man  may  ha.ve  jmlirr  an  his  side,  if  simply  the 
point  of  right  or  wrong  be  considered,  while  his  flshtint^  for  it  may  be  a  very  niij'isl 
thing,  even  on  supposition  that  he  could  have  no  niltor  in<)dc  of  redress  from  the  civil 
power,  or  were  commnmh^d  tf)  adopt  that  mode.  To  be  "  fully  persuaded,"  therefore, 
that  an  enemy  is  unjust  in  his  demands  Or  provocations,  cannot  be  a  sufficient  reason 
why  fighting  with  him  is  a  just  thing;  except  it  could  be  shewn  that  it  is  proper  to 
fi^ht  on  everi/  provocation,  or  that  rvrry  act  of  injustice  ought  to  be  punished  that  way. 
For  the  question  would  still  return,  what  rf-'^rw  of  injustice  can  warrant  such  con- 
duct, whether  on  a  private  or  public  scale  ?  Whether  any  degree  df  injustice  can  be 
greater  than  what  Christ  and  his  disciples  endured  v.  ith  patience,  meekness,  bene- 
volence, a  forgiving  temper,  and  intercessions  for  the  ofTenders  ?  And  whether  their 
conduct  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  example  to  be  imitated  by  all  chria- 
tians  ?  W. 

Lect.  83.  §  19.  much  greater  importance*. 

*  The  argument  of  this  scholium  has  been  thought  to  prove  too  much.  For  on 
tlii.':  j>rinciple  virtue  may  rc<|uire  Uiat  two  or  more  armies,  provided  neither  of  them 
be  "  fuUy  per?uadcd"  that  the  war  on  their  side  is  unjust,  may  face  each  other  as 
enemies;  and,  as  virtue  requires  that  an  army  should  obey  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mandmg  officers,  so  it  may  require  that  two  or  more  armies  may  design,  at  the  com.< 
mand  of  their  chiefs,  the  destruction  of  each  other.  On  the  su|>position,  all  fight 
under  the  banner  of  virtue,  and  may  be  required  to  cliarge  and  kill  each  other;  that 
is,  virtue  may  oppose  and  crush  itself,  which  is  absurd.  W. 

Led  83.  §  20.  innocent  subjects*. 

*The  argmncnt  of  this  scholium  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  the  refusal 
of  an  "  equitable  satisfaction"  is  a  just  cause  of  war.  The  necessary  distniction  be- 
tween a  cause  just  in  some  degree,  and  a  cause  that  ji/slifics  icar,  is  overlooked. 
However,  the  question  returns,  What  is  equitable  ?  The  parties  differ  in  their  views 
of  equitable  satisfaction.  One  objervfcs,  "  Let  any  man  coolly  and  impartially  ex- 
amine the  history  of  the  past  and  the  present  times,  and  say,  whether  every  dispute 
between  nations  might  not  have  been  settled  by  negotiation,  if  the  jinr  ties  hati  been  s(j 
disposed."  But  suppose  one  party  be  so  disposed,  and  the  other  not ;  hmi'  much  is  to 
be  given  up  to  prevent  violence?  Suppose  the  equitable  balance  in  the  view  of  one 
party  amount  to  a  million  of  money,  an  island,  or  a  jwvince  ;  the  other  views  the 
affair  in  negotiation  perfectly  equitable  exclusive  of  the  claimed  balance ;  now  the 
true  quesition  is,  not  who  has  et/uily  on  his  side,  but  whether  a  million  of  money,  an 
island,  a  province,  and  thereby  an  accession  of  more  wealth,  influence,  power,  or  li- 
berty; nay,  more  properly,  whether  the  chance  of  gaining  this  be  really  north  the 
certain  expence  of  money,  the  probable  sacrifice  of  innocent  live»,  family  afflictions, 
the  cessation  of  industrious  1,-ibour,  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  and,  above  all, 
the  moral  evils  ever  attendant  on  actual  war?"  W. 
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Zee/.  87.  §  14.  Persecution*. 

*  Pci  serutionS  are  of  two  kinds,  private  and  public.  Private  persecutions  are  the 
Scintillaliuiis  of  pride,  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  false  zeal,  w  ithout  public  autliority. 
Public  persecutions  are  a  fire  fed  by  the  supreme  pow  er,  iiiainlnined  syitematically  and 
deliberately  upon  principle,  or  legal  reasons  of  state.  They  beara  similar  relation  to 
each  other  as  partial  quarrels,  affrays,  or  combats  bear  to  national  wars.  Systematic 
persecution  attacks  persons,  not  by  a  transient  passion  but  merely  as  transgressors 
against  established  rules  nf  public,  good.  When  the  unity,  honour,  or  supposed  purity 
of  the  church  is  in  danger;  when  uniformity  of  professed  doctrine,  or  mode  of  wor- 
ship is  violated,  and  this  violation  is  supposed  to  have  great  influence  on  the  public 
.temper  and  habits,  which  constitute  or  affect  a  great  part  of  the  public  good  ;  and 
when  every  thing  inconsistent  with  it  must  be  crushed  by  violence;  it  is  a  plain  case, 
that  persecution  is  unjustifiaUle  only  in  jiroportion  as  a  wrong  national  summum 
btii'im  is  ado])ted,  and  this  must  be  securvd  at  all  events.  Confessors  and 
martyrs  prosecute  an  end  which  is  inconsistent  with  what  the  persecuting  state  has 
fixed.  Each  party  attains  its  end,  respectively  ;  the  one  by  violence,  the  other  by 
patient  suflTering;  one  obeys  the  national  will,  the  other  the  apprehended  divine 
will.  W. 
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